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€Ditorial0- 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  announce  that 
by  vote  of  the  Conference  Directors  the 
subscription-price  of  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian for  the  next  year  at  least  will  re- 
main at  one  dollar.  The  subscribers'  list 
is  steadily  growing,  and  several  substan- 
tial guarantees  for  further  increase  have 
been  registered.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
task  to  appeal  for  appreciation.  Prob- 
ably if  it  cannot  be  commanded,  on 
merit  without  being  begged  for,  it  is  not 
worth  having,  but  sometimes  the  most 
sensitive  people  are  obliged  to  swallow 
their  pride  and  risk  their  self-respect  in 
asking  plainly  for  what  they  must  have 
if  they  are  to  continue  to  exist^and  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  living  is  at  least 
excusable.  For  better  or  worse,  our  pa- 
per survives  and  hopes  for  a  whole  year 
without  a  word  of  reference  to  money 
or  the  possibility  of  starvation. 


Autumn  has  varied  beauties  in  differ- 
ing climes.  In  California  there  is  little 
of  the  glorious  riot  of  colors  in  foliage 
that  is  the  charm  of  New  England,  but 
in  San  Francisco,  at  least,  there  are 
delightful  days  of  rare  beauty.  The 
trade  winds  have  died  away  and  an  air 
of  calm  soothes  the  worn  nerves.  Per- 
haps a  day  of  gentle  north  wind  clears 
the  atmosphere  and  Tamalpais  stands 
sharply  against  the  brilliant  blue;  or  a 
sunset  of  ravishing  beauty  ends  a  day 
of  perfect  temperature,  where  neither 
heat  nor  cold  has  even  been  suggested. 
One  does  not  know^  our  city  till  a  perfect 
Sunday  lures  all  her  people  to  the  park 
or  beach  or  the  various  attractive  spots 
across  the  bay  or  down  the  peninsula. 
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Then  there  is  seen  her  great  cosmopoli- 
tanism, and  every  race  and  nationality, 
every  degree  of  station,  mingle  in  de- 
lightful democracy — well  dressed,  good 
natured,  independent,  and  apparently 
happy.  There  is  something  in  the  scene 
to  foster  faith  and  hope. 


Market  Street  in  San  Francisco  is 
hardly  appreciated  by  those  most  fa- 
miliar with  it.  It  is  one  of  the  noble 
highways  of  the  world,  stretching  broad 
and  beautiful  from  the  classic  Ferry 
Building  toward  the  lovely  Twin  Peaks 
that  crown  the  range  that  deflects  it  to 
the  south.  As  one  now  travels  its  al- 
most perfect  pavement  and  notes  the  fine 
examples  of  the  newer  architecture  so 
rapidly  filling  the  gaps,  it  is  hard  to  re- 
call the  dark  days  when  all  one  saw 
spelled  ruin.  No  one  who,  as  he  wended 
his  way  from  the  ferry  on  returning  to 
the  city  from  brief  exile  in  Oakland,  was 
stopped  by  some  self-constituted  officer 
and  asked  to  throw  bricks  to  clear  the 
roadway  that  teams  might  pass  can  for- 
get the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  that  first 
humble  act  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
habilitation that  still  goes  on  so  encour- 
agingly. It  was  the  promise  of  a  rich 
fulfillment. 

A  few  weeks  ago  by  a  sad  and  inex- 
plicable accident  San  Francisco  lost  one 
of  its  foremost  citizens.  Few  men  com- 
manded more  respect,  enriched  by  ad- 
miration, than  Philip  N.  Lilienthal.  A 
man  of  strong  will  and  uncommon  abili- 
ty, a  trained  banker,  public-spirited, 
philanthropic,  of  kindly  manner,  hand- 
some presence  and  personal  charm,  he 
was  trusted  and  relied  upon  by  all.  He 
alwaj^s  was  ready  to  do  his  part  and  he 
did  it  well.  He  might  have  held  any 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  city,  but  the  only 
position  he  ever  held  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Free  Public  Library.  It  is  related  that 
when  he  returned  from  the  East  soon 


after  the  earthquake  and  fire  some  one 
asked  him  what  impressed  him  most  on 
his  return.  After  a  moment  he  said  im- 
pressively: "The  look  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people."  He  was  a  discerning  man.  He 
saw  back  of  all  material  results  the 
gleaming  of  the  spirit  that  determines 
and  controls. 

There  are  some  things,  once  considered 
essential,  that  we  find  we  can  do  without. 
This  presidential  campaign  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  possible  to  conduct  a 
contest  without  inducing  high  tempera- 
ture. The  fever  of  former  like  episodes 
was  considered  an  incident  to  the  dis- 
ease, but  it  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
extraneous  causes.  The  patient  can  keep 
calm  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to,  and 
the  disturbances  subsides  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  Under  the  old  practice  the 
public  was  bled  copiously,  and  then 
blistered  with  spell-binders,  torch-light 
processions,  Dirigo  clubs,  fireworks,  and 
virulent  attacks  that  ran  from  rum  to 
Rome.  No  wonder  we  dreaded  the  quar- 
temary  attacks  of  the  presidential  itch. 
But  better  methods  have  been  lived  into. 
Our  mental  state  is  more  favorable  to 
health.  Frantic  zeal  for  partisan  sucess 
is  now  felt  to  be  error.  And  we  are  se- 
rene in  our  faith  that  whichever  Will  is 
elected  the  way  to  prosperity  will  be 
open. 

There  are  various  standards  by  which 
sermons  are  judged — and  these  standards 
change  from  time  to  time.  Some  people 
judge  them  in  proportion  as  they  are  felt 
to  be  sound.  But  even  then  there  is 
divergence,  and  perhaps  the  larger  num- 
ber value  the  sermon  which  has  a  maxi- 
mum of  sound  and  a  minimum  of  sub- 
stance, while  a  few  of  the  old-fashioned 
measure  a  discourse  by  their  standard  of 
doctrine  to  determine  soundness.  Rev. 
Burt  Estes  Howard  lately  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Church  and  spoke 
with  great  power  on  a  vital  theme.    His; 
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sermon  impressed  his  hearers  very  deep- 
ly, and  a  father  at  the  Monday  morning 
meal  told  his  son  that  he  had  missed  one 
of  the  best  of  sermons.  Whereupon  the 
eight-year-old  daughter  piped  up:  "Yes, 
it  was  only  half  an  hour  and  two  minutes 
long."  That  was  her  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, and  her  conclusion  was  based 
on  a  judgment  that  finds  general  concur- 
rence by  those  who  occupy  other  stand- 
points. The  special  instance  proved  at 
least  that  the  right  man  can  say  enough 
in  a  reasonable  time.  Many  a  good  ser- 
mon is  spoiled  because  the  preacher  does 
not  stop  when  he  is  really  through. 


It  seems  strange  that  so  much  labor 
has  been  spent  to  so  little  effect  in 
searching  for  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
Christianity.  In  the  early  centuries  con- 
troversy was  fierce  and  councils  wrestled 
mightily  to  settle  conflicting  views.  The- 
ological definitions  were  weighed  and 
split  till,  finally,  by  vote  of  the  majority, 
a  settled  creed  was  given  to  a  waiting- 
world,  and  systematic  Christianity  was 
bom. 

But  the  Nicene  creed  was  not  the  final 
expression,  and  as  time  went  on  there 
were  further  divisions,  and  one  com- 
munion formulated  articles,  another  a 
confession  of  faith,  and  others  creeds 
and  platforms  of  dogmatic  belief  innu- 
merable. Then  came  protests,  and  pride 
at  emancipation  with  a  tendency  to  the 
fatal  holier-than-thou  feeling,  so  unbe- 
coming in  those  who,  in  theory,  exalt 
humility  and  brotherly  kindness. 

Now  comes  higher  criticism  to  shake 
and  unsettle  and  send  back  to  solid 
ground,  and  when  we  study  afresh  the 
wondrous  story  of  the  man  of  Nazareth 
we  find  that  it  is  free  from  responsibility 
for  most  that  has  been  taught  in  his 
name,  and  has  been  called  his  religion. 

He  seems  to  have  been  concerned  with 
life  rather  than  belief,  and  to  have  had 
no  conception  of  the  scheme  of  salvation 


that  has  been  taught  as  the  central  truth 
of  his  doctrine  for  two  thousand  years. 

He  was  asked  several  times  what  was 
the  one  thing  needful,  and  his  answers 
varied  with  the  questioner's  need.  The 
rich  young  man  was  to  sell  all  he  had 
and  give  to  the  poor.  Others  were  to  do 
different  things,  from  becoming  as  little 
children  to  being  faithful  to  small  oppor- 
tunities. Speculative  belief  was  never 
prescribed.  He  said  plainly  that  he 
came  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  comprised  in  love  to  God  and 
love  to  fellow-man.  His  final  command- 
ment, which  was  the  only  one  he  ever 
called  "new,"  was  "That  ye  love  one  an- 
other." If  anything  seems  entitled  to' be 
called  distinctively  Christian,  it  is  sim- 
ply "love." 

But  what  has  been  known  historically 
as  Christianity  has  consisted  in  quite 
other  conceptions.  Loving  your  enemies 
has  been  counseled,  but  in  practice  quite 
largely  omitted.  Brothers  have  fared 
little  better.  Christianity  has  been 
something  else  than  the  embodied  spirit 
of  Jesus.  As  Dr.  Burt  Estes  Howard 
lately  put  it:  Christianity  has  suffered 
because  the  Hebrew  Jesus  has  been  lost 
in  the  Greek  Christ.  If  it  is  to  become  a 
world-conquering  power,  needed  in  this 
era,  it  must  work  back  to  Jesus  and  his 
final  command,  "Love  one  another." 

But  may  we  not  have  scanned  too 
closely  the  scaffolding  that  has  obscured 
the  real  church,  and  which  is  being 
slowly  removed?  Are  not  the  creeds  we 
carp  at  merely  surface  blemishes?  Has 
not  the  church  endured  because  it  was 
founded  on  a  rock,  on  the  truth  of  hu- 
man nature,  voiced  by  Jesus  as  by  no 
other  son  of  man?  In  spite  of  miscon- 
ception, and  bad  perspective,  and  faulty 
emphasis  has  not  the  church  of  Christen- 
dom, as  represented  by  all  sorts  of 
churches,  survived  and  led  on  civilization 
because  of  having  held  to  the  central 
principle  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man 
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as  exemplized  in  worship  and  service? 
The  frame-work  of  dogmas,  bound  to- 
gether by  superstition,  was  probably 
necessary  historically  while  the  structure 
w^as  building,  and  in  parts  the  workmen 
still  need  its  support.  We  must  probably 
w^ait  a  few^  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
years  for  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
completed  temple. 

As  matter  of  fact,  are  not  the  churches 
of  to-day  better  than  their  creeds?  If 
they  show  a  tendency  to  ignore  dogmatic 
preaching,  why  should  liberals  be  con- 
stantly pecking  at  them  ?  If  they  are  in 
the  position  of  having  inherited  articles 
of  faith  that  are  in  a  way  embarrassing, 
is  it  in  good  taste  for  us  to  remind  them 
of  it  and  tender  free  advice  as  to  what 
they  should  do?  We  seem  hard  to  suit. 
If  they  stand  by  their  creeds  we  con- 
sider them  bigoted,  and  if  they  ignore 
them  we  charge  them  with  dishonesty. 
In  the  meantime,  they  possess  the  land 
and  are  about  their  "Father's  business." 
They  raise  immense  sums  of  money  for 
all  sorts  of  good  work  and  sustain  pow- 
erful philanthropic  effort  at  home  and 
abroad.  Good  manners  dictate  that  they 
be  left  to  solve  their  own  problems  in 
their  own  way.  We  have  enough  of  our 
own  to  occupy  all  our  thought  and 
energy. 

But  the  truth  remains  that  Christian- 
ity, quite  aside  from  this  question  of  in- 
ternal regulation,  and  mutual  considera- 
tion, faces  an  emphatic  call  to  get  back 
to  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  Jesus. 
His  purpose  was  to  uplift  his  people,  to 
instil  righteousness  inspired  by  love. 
Practical  religion  waits  on  higher  ideals 
expressed  in  deeds  inspired  by  love.  If 
we  love  one  another  we  cannot  be  less 
than  just — and  that  is  much  more  than 
we  are  now.  Just  judgment  is  as  impor- 
tant as  just  treatment.  Forbearance 
and  patience  may  be  called  for  when 
love  reigns,  and  they  may  not  be  called 
for.     There  is  a  time  when  forbearance 


ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  impatience  may 
be  divine,  but  the  heart  that  knows  no 
love  is  barren  of  both.  Love  is  not  a 
saccharine  quality,  weak  and  spineless. 
Firm  resistance  is  often  a  greater  kind- 
ness than  weak  surrender.  Love  is  a 
fountain  of  sympathetic  feeling  spring- 
ing from  a  warm  and  consecrated  heart. 
It  prompts  kindness  and  helpfulness, 
impatience  with  wrong  and  meanness, 
and  a  fixed  purpose  to  increase  the  hap- 
piness and  blessedness  of  others.  It  is 
God  in  the  human  heart,  and  when  it  is 
real  it  is  proof  that  the  heart  that  holds 
it  is  enrolled  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

C.  A.  M. 


A  proposal  of  great  importance  to  our 
denomination  at  large,  and  especially  to 
the  churches  in  the  West,  was  made  by 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  last  May, 
and  is  now  being  considered  by  the  vari- 
ous conferences  concerned.  A  copy  of 
the  resolution  in  which  the  proposal  is 
made,  together  with  extracts  from  a  let- 
ter of  President  Eliot  regarding  it,  will 
be  found  in  this  issvie,  and  should  be  read 
and  carefully  considered  by  all  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  our  denomi- 
national life.  The  matter:  relates  to  the 
administration  of  our  direct  missionary 
work  (that  of  church  extension),  in 
which  a  radical  change  in  method  is 
advocated.  Instead  of  having  this  work 
administered,  as  at  present,  by  our 
national  organization,  it  is  proposed  that 
it  be  taken  in  charge,  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  by  the  local  organ- 
izations. Instead  of  raising  money  for 
this  purpose  from  the  denomination  as 
a  whole,  and  distributing  it  through  a 
single  center,  where  needed  all  over  the 
country,  it  is  proposed  that  sectional 
conferences  raise  their  own  missionary 
funds,  and  spend  them  in  their  own  ter- 
ritories. Instead,  in  other  words,  of 
having     the     church     extension     work 
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planned  and  financed  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  whole  responsibility  rest  with 
the  local  conferences.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast,  for  instance,  w^ere  the  change  ef- 
fected, the  churches  would  make  their 
main  missionary  contributions  to  the 
Conference  instead  of  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  and  would  look 
to  the  Conference,  when  help  of  this  kind 
was  needed,  as  a  source  of  supply. 

Probably  all  will  feel  the  attractive- 
ness, to  a  congregational  body  like  ours, 
of  a  plan  intended  to  give  a  more  com- 
plete local  control  in  a  matter  of  such 
prime  importance.  It  has  always  been 
the  function  of  our  inherited  system  of 
church  government  to  develop  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  local  units.  There  is  no 
doubt,  moreover,  that  our  churches 
would  rise  as  one  body,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  strength,  in  acceptance  of  any  new 
responsibility.  There  exists  on  this 
Coast,  in  every  line  of  activity,  a  greater 
degree  of  self-reliance  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  due  both  to  our 
isoJation  and  to  our  consciousness  of 
great  possibilities.  This  feeling  exists 
among  our  churches,  which  were  prob- 
ably never  more  strongly  united,  in  spite 
of  their  wide  physical  separation,  than 
to-day. 

In  one  sense,  therefore,  our  Confer- 
ence would  seem  to  be  most  suited  of  all,, 
as  a  natural  local  unit,  for  an  experi- 
ment of  the  kind  suggested.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  weakness  in  numbers 
and  resources  must  not  be  forgotten. 
We  are  but  twenty-four  churches,  in  a 
territory  reaching  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Of  these  churches,  nearly  half  require 
some  outside  aid  for  their  effective  main- 
tenance. Of  those  that  are  wholly  self- 
supporting,  not  more  than  half  have 
been  long  established  in  their  prosperity. 
These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  ours  is 
still,  for  Unitarianism,  essentially  a  mis- 


sionary territory.  The  question  then 
naturally  arises:  Are  our  churches,  no 
matter  how  great  their  devotion  and  en- 
thusiasm, capable  of  doing  unaided  all 
the  work  of  church  extension  that  ought 
to  be  done  here?  The  Conference  used 
by  President  Eliot  in  his  letter,  as  ex- 
ample of  the  way  the  plan  would  work, 
contributes  each  year  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  more  money  than 
is  spent  in  its  territory  by  that  organ- 
ization for  extension  work.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  report,  the  association 
spent  last  year  in  our  Pacific  Coast  ter- 
ritory, in  aid  of  churches  and  mission- 
aries (exclusive  of  purely  administrative 
expenses),  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  contributed  by  our  people  to 
its  treasury.  Probably  the  full  details 
of  the  plan  have  not  yet  been  worked 
out;  but  if  it  should  come  to  a  head, 
careful  thought  ought  to  be  given  to  its 
financial  side,  to  avoid  crippling  in  any 
way  the  progress  of  our  cause  in  the 
newer  sections  of  the  countrv. 

S.  B.  S. 
*    *    * 

Rev.  E.  S.  Hodgin  has  accepted  the 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Los  Angeles,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Burt  Estes  Howard.  He  will  arrive 
on  November  7th,  and  will  preach  his 
first  sermon  the  following  Sunday. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  of  Seattle, 
preached  on  October  11th,  a  stirring  ser- 
mon in  favor  of  the  work  of  the  "Hu- 
mane Society,"  stating  an  array  of  facts 
regarding  cruelty  to  children  and  to 
animals  that  must  have  been  convincing. 
He  urges  legislation  as  well  as  co-opera- 
tion with  the  organization  which  seeks 
not  only  to  prevent  cruelty  but  to  bring 
about  a  new  era  of  kindness  and  gen- 
tleness. 

The  Men's  Club  of  the  Unitarian 
church  of  Palo  Alto  held  an  entertaining 
meeting  on  October  13th.  An  inter- 
esting and  instructive  address  was  made 
by  Dr.  Burt  Estes  Howard,  on  "Some 
Defects  in  Our  Criminal  Procedure."    It 
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was  followed  with  a  discussion  in  which 
members  of  the  club  took  part.  The  club 
meets  at  intervals  of  about  two  months 
to  discuss  matters  of  public  interest. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  sociology  is  to 
be  given  during  the  ensuing  season  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Starr  King  Fra- 
ternity of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Oakland.  Some  notable  lecturers  have 
been  secured  for  the  course,  and  as  the 
meetings  are  to  be  open  the  invitation  to 
the  public  will  be  quite  general.  The 
series  opened  on  Friday,  October  16th, 
by  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  California. 
Her  subject  was  ''Those  That  Would 
Make  Over  the  Present."  During  the 
course,  lectures  will  be  given  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Carey  Jones,  Professor 
Henr^^  Morse  Stephens,  Hon.  James  G. 
Maguire.  the  Eev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow, 
and  Joseph  Leggett. 

In  the  Long  Beach  Press,  A.  G.  Cook, 
incidental  to  the  kind  of  religion  Judge 
Taft  stands  for,  tersely  states  it :  "I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  said  of  Taft  that  'he  has 
the  love  of  wisdom  and  wisdom  of  love.' 
That,  as  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
church,  in  the  language  of  a  Unitarian 
doctor  of  divinity  graduating  in  Taft's 
alma  mater,  Taft  believes  'Religion  is  a 
social  concern ;  for  it  operates  powerfully 
on  society,  contributing,  in  various  w^ays, 
to  its  stability  and  prosperity.  Religion 
is  not  merely  a  private  affair;  the  com- 
munity is  deeply  interested  in  its  diffu- 
sion ;  for  it  is  the  best  support  of  the 
virtues  and  principles  on  which  the  so- 
cial order  rests.  Pure  and  undefiled  re- 
ligion is  to  do  good;  and  it  follows  very 
plainly  that,  if  God  be  the  author  and 
friend  of  society,  then  the  recognition 
of  him  must  enforce  all  social  duty  and 
enlightened  piety  must  give  its  whole 
strenoflt  to  public  order.'  Unitarians 
heartily  want  all  that  Christ  taught, 
lived,  and  was,  to  come  into  the  all-round 
lives  of  men — want  fellowship  with  God 
in  secular  and  all  life." 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone  has  stirred  the 
Santa  Cruz  people  by  some  very  vigorous 
and  unvarnished  remarks  about  "pro- 
gram" and  "program  politicians."  Mr. 
Stone  is  nothing  if  not  direct,  and  has  no 
use  for  glittering  generalities.    He  says : 


"  'Program'  began  in  an  attempt  by  the 
corporations  to  seize  public  power  as  a 
defense  against  the  blackmailing  poli- 
ticians who  intrude  themselves  into  pub- 
lic office  for  'what  there  is  in  it.'  The 
corporations  have  ended  up  by  making 
a  corrupt  alliance  with  these  politicians 
to  control  politics  and  prevent  interfer- 
ence with  their  business.  It  results  in 
parties  being  held  together  by  chances 
for  selfish  advancement,  degrades  poli- 
tics from  the  noblest  science  into  an  en- 
terprise and  a  game."  His  pithy  rem- 
edy is  to  vote  for  no  man  whose  nomina- 
tion has  been  inspired  by  the  political 
bureau  of  the  railroad,  even  if  it  is 
necessary  to  renounce  present  political 
parties. 

Rev,  William  Thurston  Brown,  in  a 
sermon  at  Salt  Lake  on  October  11th,  in 
speaking  of  the  true  mission  of  a  Uni- 
tarian church,  said :  "Do  you  think  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  a  social  system  un- 
der Vv'hich  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
a  preacher  to  say  all  the  truth  which 
urges  him  to  utterance  or  to  discuss 
every  moral  question  without  losing  his 
job?  Nothing  is  more  certain — nothing 
should  seem  more  certain  in  the  light  of 
recent  events — than  that  all  the  occupa- 
tions of  men  and  women,  all  the  ways  in 
which  they  get  their  living  or  their 
wealth,  are  going  to  be  subjected  to  the 
closest  moral  scrutiny  and  analysis.  We 
are  going  to  know  all  about  it,  down  to 
the  last  item,  and  no  one  will  escape. 
And  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
in  the  inevitable  reconstruction  which  is 
even  now  in  progress  no  commercial  or 
industrial  process  or  method  will  escape 
the  consuming  fire  of  an  aroused  con- 
science bent  on  justice,  which  cannot 
bear  the  light  of  plainest  truth,  which 
cannot  survive  the  passion  for  justice 
and  fraternity.  For  the  pulpit  of  any 
church  to  remain  mute  in  the  presence 
of  this  divinest  incarnation  of  deity  is 
for  it  to  confess  its  moral  and  spiritual 
blindness  and  impotence.  Is  it  a  privi- 
lege to  live  in  the  twentieth  century — a 
greater  privilege  than  to  have  lived  in 
the  first  or  the  sixteenth  or  the  nine- 
teenth? If  so,  is  it  not  because  more 
truth  beckons  us  to-day  than  ever  before, 
diviner  tasks  challenge  us  than  ever 
before,   the  face   of   God   grows  clearer 
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and  the  life  of  God  seems  nearer,  and 
the  divine  realities  which  before  were 
obscnre  are  brought  into  the  light  of  a 
larger  day?" 

Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur  spoke  to  a  good 
audience  at  Santa  Rosa  on  the  evening 
of  October  8th,  on  "Theodore  Parker." 
He  claimed  that  Parker  was  of  a  most 
deep  spiritual  nature  and  one  of  the 
greatest  prophets  of  modem  times.  A 
deep  student,  Parker  was  master  of 
twenty  languages  and  spoke  fourteen 
fluently.  In  two  months  of  his  first  pas- 
torate it  is  said  Parker  read  sixty-five 
books  in  the  original  German,  English, 
Danish,  Latin,  and  Greek,  besides  doing 
his  regular  pastoral  work.  Parker's  life 
and  work.  Dean  Wilbur  declared,  had  a 
most  lasting  impression  on  the  bearing 
and  destiny  of  Unitarianism,  bringing  it 
out  from  the  orthodox  religion  into  a 
field  of  liberal  research  and  thought  of 
its  own. 

Rev.  Heber  Rice,  of  Pomona,  preached 
on  October  18th,  on  the  recent  attacks 
on  William  H.  Taft  as  a  presidential 
candidate  based  on  his  being  a  Unitarian, 
referring  particularly  to  the  effort  made 
by  the  Methodists  at  the  Chautauqua 
convention  and  to  the  strong  stand  taken 
by  the  HomileUc  Review.  He  said:  "The 
fact  that  the  representative  of  a  great 
influential  church  could  pass  such  a  reso- 
lution as  has  been  referred  to  is  a  proof 
that  they  need  to  learn  anew  the  lesson 
of  religious  freedom.  Their  action  is  a 
menace  to  the  fundamental  liberty  of 
this  country.  It  is  an  attempt  to  use 
sectarian  distinctions  for  partisan  ends. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  sectarianism  and  poli- 
tics of  the  same  spirit  and  kind  that  in 
times  past  deluged  Europe  in  blood;  a 
mixture  which  this  free  land  of  ours  has 
again  and  again  repudiated  as  not  only 
unworthy  of  recognition,  but  impossible 
of  endurance.  The  spirit  of  political  and 
religious  liberty  in  this  country  may  be 
safely  relied  upon.  The  people  have  not 
forgotten,  and  never  will  forget,  the  he- 
roic struggle,  the  martyrdom,  the  count- 
less sacrifices,  the  enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion that  have  attended  its  enthronement 
as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Republic." 

Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  returned  from 
his   apostolic   journey   on   October   24th 


and  occupied  his  pulpit  on  the  25th.  He 
preached  in  Salt  Lake  on  the  4th  and 
from  there  started  north,  visiting  all  the 
churches  in  the  North  and  Northwest, 
lecturing,  preaching,  advising,  inspiring, 
and  brightening  wherever  he  went.  He 
enjoyed  the  trip  and  returned  encour- 
aged and  refreshed. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  H.  H.  Hart,  of  Chicago,  formed 
the  double  star  attraction  of  the  session 
of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  held  at  Oakland  last  month. 
They  were  greatly  enjoyed  and  they  did 
much  educationally  and  inspirationally. 

The  report  of  the  session  of  the  Oregon 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections is  full  of  interest.  Dr.  Samuel 
J.  Barrows  spoke  earnestly  on  "Prisons 
and  Reformatories,"  scoring  the  "two 
slums,  established,  countenanced  and  cul- 
tured by  law  in  the  city  of  Portland — 
the  County  Jail  and  the  City  Jail."  They 
were  without  sufficient  air  and  sunlight, 
and  calculated  to  harden  and  ruin  any 
man  confined  in  them.  He  deplored  the 
delays  in  trials  and  made  a  strong  plea 
for  probation. 

Rev.  Maxwell  Savage,  on  October  15th, 
very  entertainingly  related  to  the  high- 
school  students  of  Redlands  his  recent 
experiences  on  a  trip  to  Hawaii.  He  was 
a  passenger  on  the  "Lurline,"  the  winner 
in  the  sail-boat  race  across  the  ocean, 
making  a  single  tack  of  two  thousand 
miles.  He  regarded  the  volcano  trip  as 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  journey, 
and  we  copy  from  the  Review  its  report 
of  that  portion  of  his  address :  "We  left 
Hilo  on  a  train  which  took  us  thirty 
miles  through  great  sugar  plantations  of 
waving  silver  green.  Then  a  stage  took 
us  through  the  heavy  forests  to  the  Vol- 
cano House.  We  stopped  here  and 
looked  down.  There,  way  below  us,  was 
the  crater  of  Halemaumau,  six  miles  of 
table-land  of  lava  formed  in  strange, 
weird  shapes,  where  it  stopped  running 
and  cooled.  In  the  center  was  the  crater 
itself,  called  Kilauea.  Near  by  is  a 
smaller  crater,  extinct  and  grown  with 
trees — a  living  cup  of  green.  We  went 
through  a  valley  of  sulphur;  the  ground 
was  hot  with  yellow  sulphur  crystals, 
and  steam  filled  the  whole  valley.     We 
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started  on  the  trail  down  to  Kilauea  for 
a  night  trip,  when  the  crater  is  glowing 
with  lava  and  roaring,  hissing,  and  bnb- 
bling  from  below.  We  could  sit  on  the 
edge  and  look  down  into  the  heart  of  the 
fiery  cup.  There  was  a  great  sea  of  lava, 
a  third  of  a  mile  across.  The  great  gas 
bubbles  came  up  and,  bursting,  shot 
molten  lava,  golden  by  night,  high  into 
the  air.  It  was  always  boiling  and  bub- 
bling like  a  great  caldron  of  mush.  The 
next  day  we  went  down  again.  It  is 
much  in  ore  impressive  in  the  light,  for 
by  night  it  is  a  great  golden  spectacle, 
but  by  day  it  is  vicious.  The  flames  leap 
about  and  play  as  if  moved  by  some  de- 
mon. Since  I  left,  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure made  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
volcano  and  let  the  lava  out  under  the 
sea.  Then,  for  a  whole  day,  there  was 
only  a  glowing  wall  of  rock,  which  filled 
up  again  in  twenty-four  hours.  Coming 
back,  we  went  aboard  at  Hilo  and  headed 
for  the  north.  We  lost  the  winds  and 
lay  in  a  calm  sea  for  five  days.  Then  we 
caught  the  northwest  wind  from  Bering 
Sea  and  came  down  around  Point  Con- 
ception with  a  rush,  and  into  San  Fran- 
cisco. *    #    ^ 

Loyalty. 

When   courage   fails  and  faith   burns  low, 

And  men  are  timid  grown, 
Hold  fast  thy  loyalty  and  know 

That  Truth  still  moveth  on. 

For  unseen  messengers  she  hath, 
•To  work  her  wills  and  ways, 

And  even  human  scorn  and  wrath 
God  turneth  to  her  praise. 

She  can  both  meek  and  lordly  be, 

Ln  heavenly  might  secure ; 
With  her  is  pledge   of  victory. 

And  patience  to  endure. 

The  race  is  not  unto  the  swift. 

The  battle  to  the  strong, 
When  dawn  her  judgment-days  that  sift 

The  claims  of  right  and  wrong. 

And  more  than  thou  canst  do  for  Truth 

Can  she  on  thee  confer, 
If  thou,  O  heart,  but  give  thy  youth 

And  manhood  unto  her. 

For  she  can  make  thee  inly  bright, 

Thy  self-love  purge  away. 
And  lead  thee  in  the  path  whose  light 

Shines  to  the  perfect  day. 

Who    follow   her,   though   men   deride, 
In  her  strength  shall  be  strong; 

Shall  see  their  shame  become  their  pride, 
And  share  her  triumph  song! 

— FredericTc  Lucian  Eosmer. 


Contributed* 

The  Thoroughfare  of  Life. 

By  Eev.  George  E.  Dodson. 

The  study  of  nature  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  an  order  of 
nature  which  may  be  discovered,  that 
that  which  is  studied  is  intelligible,  that 
the  processes  going  on  around  us,  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  world  has  come 
to  be  what  it  is.  can  be  understood.  The 
problems  of  science  are  but  parts  of  one 
great  problem,  and  as  its  solution  ad- 
vances our  thoughts  are  widened  and  our 
lives  enlarged  in  that  we  become  aware 
of  the  cosmic  setting  of  human  life,  of 
man's  place  among  the  infinities.  The 
problem  of  the  astronomers  is  that  of 
stellar  evolution,  of  aiding  us  to  frame 
some  conception  of  the  formation  of  our 
system  and  of  the  planet  whose  history 
is  studied  by  the  geologists.  The  biolo- 
gists' problem  is  that  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  life,  while  mental  and 
social  life  form  the  province  of  the 
psychologists  and  sociologists.  The  con- 
viction that  the  cosmos  is  a  physical 
order  is  growing  and  the  prestige  of  sci- 
ence is  immense.  There  is  in  the  popular 
mind  an  ever  clearer  perception  of  the 
fact  that  human  life  and  welfare  depend 
upon  an  understanding  of  natural  pro- 
cesses. 

In  the  world  of  personal  relations, 
however,  the  idea  that  there  is  a  moral 
order  is  in  many  cases  rather  a  wish  than 
a  belief.  Life  is  so  complex  and  there 
are  so  manj^  standards  of  success  that 
thought  becomes  confused,  and  doubt 
arises  as  to  the  wisdom  of  devotion  to 
moral  ideals.  Our  young  men  see  that 
wealth  and  the  prestige  it  brings  are  fre- 
quently gained  by  the  shrewd  and  un- 
scrupulous, and  are  at  times  tempted  to 
think  that,  though  ideal  are  beautiful, 
they  have  so  little  relation  to  reality  as 
to  be  rather  a  hindrance  than  an  aid  to 
success.  Hardly  anything  is  more  im- 
portant than  our  conclusions  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  the  obvious  reason  that  if  the 
world  of  personal  relations  really  is  a 
moral  order  the  attempt  to  live  as  if 
there  were  no  such  order  must  necessar- 
ily be  futile,  and  lead  through  suffering 
to  final  defeat.  If  there  is  a  process 
which  automatically  eliminates  those  who 
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refuse  the  guidance  of  moral  ideas,  then 
it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  practical  im- 
portance to  clearly  recognize  this  fact. 
And  those  who  are  able  to  read  aright 
the  lessons  written  in  the  great  book  of 
life  know  that  this  is  so.  They  see  clearly 
that  the  moral  laws,  far  from  being  un- 
related to  human  life,  are  simply  cer- 
tain conditions  of  that  life. 

To  understand  this  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  experiences  of  men, 
to  observe  the  lines  on  which  they  have 
tried  to  live  and  the  results,  to  note  well 
what  the  nature  of  things  permits  us  to 
do.  If  all  directions  are  being  tried,  and 
there  is  only  one  in  which  we  are  allowed 
to  travel,  the  inference  is  clear:  this  is 
the  thoroughfare  of  life.  And  this  is 
what  we  actually  find.  There  is  one  path- 
way and  only  one  along  which  we  may 
proceed  without  being  hurled  back,  with- 
out meeting  suffering  and  defeat.  Many 
instructive  experiments  have  been  tried, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  over  all 
roads  but  one  might  be  written  the 
words,  ''No  Thoroughfare." 

This  way  is,  first,  the  way  of  devotion 
to  noble  ideals  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Thus,  only  those  who  take  this 
way  can  attain  to  love  and  friendship, 
which  are  among  the  most  precious  of 
the  prizes  of  life.  One  of  the  happiest 
experiences  mortals  ever  know  is  to  visit 
after  long  absence  the  homes  of  friends 
and  find  one's  place  secure,  to  meet 
everywhere  welcoming,  joyous  faces  and 
expressions  of  love  and  trust.  And  when 
this  happens,  one  must  be  dull  not  to  see 
clearly  that  this  mutual  love  of  friends, 
with  all  its  beauty  and  joy,  is  conditioned 
on  the  faithfulness  of  both  parties  to  the 
ideals  of  truth  and  honor  and  noble  liv- 
ing. Let  one  be  disloyal  to  the  manly 
and  womanly  life,  let  him  slip  down 
froin  the  high  plane  of  endeavor  to  be 
faithful  to  the  beautiful  ideals  which 
seem  like  a  divine  lure  upward,  then 
grief  and  sorrow  and  averted  faces  take 
the  place  of  the  glad  expressions  of 
affection.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  choice,  it  is  not  that  we  may  or  may 
not  be  loyal  to  the  highest  and  yet  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  love  and  friendship ; 
the  word  is  must,  and  he  who  would 
enjoy  all  that  these  beautiful  relations 
have  to  offer  simply  mnst  comply  with 
their  moral  conditions.     To  use  theologi- 


cal language,  we  may  say  that  though  we 
want  love  and  friends  more  almost  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  God  gives 
them  only  to  those  who  are  loyal  to  the 
ideals  we  cannot  help  but  revere.  It 
seems,  then,  that  these  ideals  are  not 
merely  beautiful  things  to  be  wor- 
shipped, but  that  their  relation  to  the 
order  in  which  our  human  lives  must 
find  a  place  is  such  that  only  by  follow- 
ing them  can  we  reach  our  natural  goals. 
Among  the  greatest  achievements  of 
civilization  is  the  modern  home,  the  chief 
source,  perhaps,  of  human  happiness. 
The  heart  of  man  knows  nothing  more 
sacred,  more  dear.  Yet,  it,  too,  has  its 
moral  conditions;  and  those  who  disre- 
gard those  conditions  and  yet  hope  for 
domestic  happiness,  are  simply  unintel- 
ligent. That  husband  and  wife  and 
brother  and  sister,  that  each  member  of 
the  home  should  think  first  of  others, 
that  unselfish  love  should  inspire  the 
family  group,  is  not  merely  an  ideal,  an 
admirable  moral  principle  to  be  praised, 
but  that  may  be  disregarded;  it  is 
not  merely  what  the  ethical  and  religious 
teacher  says  to  us,  but  it  is  what  the 
nature  of  things  says  to  us,  it  is  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  The  only  course  that  the 
stream  of  tendency,  the  power  behind 
evolution,  the  moral  order,  permits  those 
to  take  who  would  have  homes  and  hap- 
piness is  that  of  unselfish  love.  All 
around  us  are  the  wrecked  lives  of  those 
who  have  tried  to  proceed  along  some 
other  route  than  this  great  thoroughfare 
of  life.  Much  is  said  of  the  evil  of 
divorce.  But  in  many  if  not  in  most 
cases  the  decree  of  the  court  merely 
recognizes  the  divorce  that  has  already 
taken  place;  the  ruin  has  already  been 
wrought;  love  and  sympathy  have  per- 
ished, and  the  home  does  not  exist.  The 
tragedy  is  not  in  the  decree  of  the  judge, 
but  in  the  death  of  love  and  the  wreck 
of  human  hopes  and  happiness,  of  which 
his  decree  is  merely  the  social  recogni- 
tion. And  when  we  seek  for  the  cause 
of  this  suffering,  this  domestic  failure, 
how  often  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  simply 
this — the  husband  or  the  wife,  or  both, 
entered  upon  and  pursued  the  life  in 
common  thinking  only  or  chiefly  of  self, 
of  how  much  was  to  be  gotten  out  of  the 
relation,  and  not  of  the  happiness  of  the 
other.      When    human    beings   take   this 
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course,  they  are  not  allowed  to  follow  it ; 
the  universe  defeats  them.  We  are  made 
for  love,  and  homes  and  happiness  are 
not  to  be  had  on  any  other  condition. 

It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  ethical  laws 
that  this  needs  to  be  made  plain.  They 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  We  never 
really  break  them  any  more  than  we  can 
break  the  law  of  gravitation :  what  hap- 
pens is  that  we  are  broken  on  them  when 
we  seek  to  live  as  if  they  were  not.  It 
is  pathetic  to  think  how  hard  it  is  for 
men  and  women  to  learn  this  lesson,  but 
learn  it  we  must,  and  any  church  or 
school  that  efficiently  teaches  it  renders 
to  our  race  a  service  of  incalculable 
value. 

The  only  path  that  is  open  for  human- 
ity is  that  of  reasonableness  and  regard 
for  others.  There  are  many  who  have 
been  born  to  wealth,  many  who  in  the 
business  or  labor  world  have  a  tempor- 
ary lease  of  power,  who  are  seeking 
further  success  in  some  other  directions. 
The  native  ability  of  these  men,  the  re- 
sources they  control,  and  the  power  they 
hold  insures  them  a  certain  prestige,  but 
their  actions  and  their  scornful  indiffer- 
ence to  those  ideals  which  are  meant  to 
give  our  lives  direction  show  them  to  be 
ignorant  men,  ignorant  about  what  is 
after  all  the  most  important  matter. 
Often  they  occupy  the  position  of  lead- 
ers, but  because  they  do  not  know  the 
way,  we  all  suffer.  The  situation  in  San 
Francisco,  for  instance,  seems  at  present 
very  much  confused,  but  among  all  the 
uncertainties  and  differences  of  opinion 
of  sincere  men,  one  thing  is  at  least  per- 
fectly plain:  This  is  that  much,  very 
much  of  all  that  the  people  of  that  af- 
flicted city  have  had  to  suffer  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  due,  not  to  earth- 
quakes or  fires,  not  to  iron  laws  of  social 
evolution,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  so 
many  employers  of  labor  and  leaders  of 
organized  labor,  have  tried  to  proceed 
to  success  along  some  other  way  than 
the  only  one  God  permits.  That  is,  in 
plain  language,  bad  men,  bad  because 
ignorant,  have  trusted  in  deceit,  and 
have  foolishly  thought  that  they  could 
hold  advantages  unfairly  won.  They 
sought  to  advance  the  interests  of  them- 
selves or  their  class  through  actions 
detrimental  to  their  fellows,  ignoring  the 


great  law  of  reaction.  Excited  partisans 
do  not  think  clearly,  but  one  must  be 
blind  not  to  see  that  excess  begets  ex- 
cess, that  violence  produces  violence. 
When  employers  think  to  destroy  labor 
unions,  when  they  take  unfair  advan- 
tages and  hope  to  keep  them  unmolested, 
when  they  sacrifice  men  to  dividends,  one 
is  filled  with  wonder  at  their  unintelli- 
gence.  Likewise,  when  organized  labor 
growls  tyrannical  and  insolent,  when  it 
does  not  keep  its  contracts  and  considers 
itself  only,  it  alienates  public  sympathy 
and  meets  final  defeat  with  a  certainty 
as  absolute  as  if  the  moral  law  of  the 
case  were  a  law  of  nature.  And  what, 
indeed,  is  it  but  just  that?  What  avails 
it  to  fight  with  the  cosmos?  What  kind 
of  a  world  is  this  in  which  only  tempo- 
rary success  can  be  won  by  those  who 
leave  the  path  of  devotion  to  duty,  to 
truth  and  honor  and  reasonableness  and 
regard  for  others?  Over  and  over  we 
hear  stories  of  men  and  organizations 
trying  to  live  as  if  ideals  were  only  ideals 
and  were  out  of  relation  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  sequel  to  the  story  is 
always  discomfiture.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  exert 
ourselves  goodness  will  die  out  of  the 
world,  for  the  world  takes  care  that  only 
those  who  regard  its  moral  laws  shall 
succeed.  We  are  made  for  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  God  will  not  let  us 
live  in  any  other  way. 

The  thoroughfare  of  life  is  also  the 
way  of  courage.  That  fear  is  folly  and 
moral  cowardice  disastrous  grows  clearer 
every  day.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to  take 
counsel  of  our  fears.  The  way  is  ever 
open  for  the  man  of  resolute  courage, 
but  it  is  closed  for  all  others.  Goethe 
knew  this  well.  Speaking  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  expressed  his  especial 
fondness  for  the  legend  which  tells  of 
Jesus  walking  on  the  water.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ''And  when  Peter  was  come  down 
out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  on  the  water, 
to  go  to  Jesus.  But  when  he  saw  the 
wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid;  and  be- 
ginning to  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  Lord, 
save  me.  And  immediately  Jesus 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  caught  him, 
and  said  unto  him,  0  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?"  "This," 
said  Goethe,  "is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful legends  and  I  love  it  best  of  all.     In 
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it  is  contained  the  great  lesson  that  man 
through  faith  and  fresh  courage  will 
come  off  victorious  in  the  most  difilicult 
undertaking,  but  he  is  straightway  lost 
when  the  least  doubt  overtakes  him." 
Timidity  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
of  weaknesses.  The  creeper  is  always 
and  everywhere  and  necessarily  a  fail- 
ure, besides  being  inwardly  of  all  men 
most  miserable.  Inward  peace,  the  hap- 
py consciousness  of  self-respect,  and  se- 
curity of  all  kinds,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,  are  the  reward  of  courage.  The 
way  of  fear  is  not  the  thoroughfare  of 
life.  God  gives  us  nothing  worth  while 
when  we  are  afraid. 

The  way  of  life  is  furthermore  the  way 
of  prayer  and  energetic  striving.  Let 
me  explain.  Nothing  comes  to  those 
whose  inner  longing  for  it  is  weak.  In 
Charles  Eann  Kennedy's  powerful  play, 
"The  Servant  in  the  House,"  little  Mary 
says  to  Robert,  ''Well,  it's  like  this:  if 
you  only  wish  very  hard,  everything 
comes  true."  This  is  what  Manson,  the 
servant  in  the  house,  had  said  to  her  in 
reply  to  her  question,  "Do  you  believe  in 
wishing?"  "Everything  comes  true,  if 
you  wish  hard  enough."  The  substantial 
truth  of  this  saying  is  illustrated  daily 
in  careers  of  young  men.  When  they  do 
not  succeed  their  failure  is  due  very 
often,  if  not  generally,  not  so  much  to 
lack  of  capacity  or  of  opportunity,  as  to 
feebleness  of  desire  and  infirmity  of  will. 
The  people  who  would  merely  like  to 
have  things  do  not  get  them;  those  who 
want  them  do.  Our  social  system  is  im- 
perfect, yet  its  prizes  are  within  reach 
of  men  of  average  ability  who  show  by 
their  energetic  striving  that  they  really, 
earnestly  want  them.  The  nature  of 
things  has  not  provided  that  weakness 
and  inefficiency  should  inherit  the  earth, 
but  it  has  provided  that  those  who  seek 
shall  find. 

I  wish  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
country  could  realize  that  this  applies  in 
the  case  of  their  desire  for  an  education. 
A  recent  editorial  in  the  Christian  Regis- 
ter clearly  states  the  case  as  follows : 

"The  colleges  are  opening  throughout 
the  country;  and  many  eager  boys  and 
girls  are  looking  on  from  a  distance,  and 
wishing  that  the  rich  opportunities  of 
college  life  and  training  were  at  their 
disposal.    If  they  only  knew  it,  they  are 


waiting  for  them.  During  hundreds  of 
years,  men  and  women  have  been  found- 
ing colleges  and  libraries,  providing 
courses  of  instruction  and  endowments, 
of  which  the  intention  has  been  to  make 
education  a  gift  to  all  who  should  come 
after  them.  Let  any  eager  youth  long- 
ing for  knowledge,  but  seeing  nothing  be- 
fore him  but  a  closed  door,  go  straight 
forward,  working,  studying,  and  knock- 
ing for  admission,  and  he  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  the  doors  open,  one 
after  another,  although  only  one  at  a 
time.  He  will  find  the  way  prepared  for 
him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
such  education  as  the  world  furnishes. 
No  healthy,  honest,  industrious  boy  or 
girl  need  hesitate  to  go  forward  with 
money  or  without  money.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Yale  University,  the  State  Uni- 
versities, and  many  smaller  colleges  un- 
derstand the  case,  and  are  prepared  to 
meet  it.  In  ways  honorable  to  all  con- 
cerned, provision  has  been  made  for  all 
ingenuous  youth  who  desire  the  educa- 
tion which  the  highest  institutions  fur- 
nish." 

Another  ideal  to  which  men  can  not 
safely  be  indifferent  is  that  of  joy.  Joy 
is,  of  course,  an  index  of  health  and 
exuberant  vitality,  of  love  and  success, 
but  it  is  also  a  means  to  the  attainment 
of  these  ends.  We  are  made  for  truth 
and  justice,  for  love  and  honor,  but  we 
are  made  also  for  joy.  The  dispirited, 
joyless  life  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
largely  a  failure,  for  to  work  without 
heart,  without  hope  and  happiness  in 
one's  task,  is  to  have  one's  own  energies 
paralyzed  and  discourage  the  cooperation 
of  friends.  Despondency  is  as  contagious 
as  courage,  and  in  order  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  those  with  whom  one  must 
work  it  is  essential,  as  Emerson  said,  to 
keep  the  victorious  tone.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  we  sometimes  fall  into 
a  joyless  life,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  fatigue  of  the  organ- 
ism caused  by  the  nervous  strain  of  mod- 
ern life.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  happy 
or  to  do  good  work  when  one  is  over- 
tired. Recent  researches  indicate  that 
excessive  fatigue  deranges  the  mechan- 
ism of  life  and  brings  about  a  patholog- 
ical condition.  There  are  many  who  are 
never  thoroughly  rested  from  one  vaca- 
tion  to    another,    whose   nerves   are   al- 
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ways  too  near  the  surface,  the  result 
being  that  they  are  like  children  who  sit 
up  too  late  at  night,  good  children,  per- 
haps, but  too  ready  to  cry.  With  others 
the  trouble  is  a  distorted  view.  They 
habitually  generalize  from  the  transient 
evils  and  occasional  tragedies  of  life, 
instead  of  from  the  deeper  tendencies 
that  are  moving  the  old  world  steadily 
and  grandly  on  ward  into  light.  These 
need  to 

"Look  backward,  how  much  has  been  won ; 
Look  round,  how  much  is  yet  to  win! 
The  watches  of  the  night  are  done; 
The  watches  of  the  day  begin." 

It  is  true  that 

"We  see  not  yet  the  daylight  clear, 
But  we  can  see  the  paling  night." 

What  a  tremendous  pressure,  then,  is 
there  to  keep  us  in  the  way  of  truth  and 
love,  of  reasonableness  and  regard  for 
others,  of  energetic  longing  and  striving 
and  of  joy  in  it  all!  Success  and  the 
open  door  for  those  who  take  this  way, 
the  ^YSiy  lighted  by  ideals,  and  wretched- 
ness and  final  defeat,  in  spite  of  all 
temporary  and  partial  successes,  for 
those  who  press  forward  along  any 
other !  We  must,  therefore,  be  true,  sin- 
cere and  honest;  we  must  have  courage^ 
and  put  far  from  us  downheartedness 
and  fear;  we  must  love  and  think  of 
the  happiness  we  can  give  to  others 
rather  than  of  what  Ave  can  get  out  of 
them;  we  7nust  press  onward,  straight- 
forward, trusting  that  the  energetic  and 
resolute  will  always  find  an  open  door; 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  we  must  find  joy 
in  life's  activities.  And  it  is  not  the 
preacher  or  the  Bible  merely  that  says 
this  to  us ;  it  is  the  universe  itself.  It  is 
simply  a  statement  of  the  demands  of 
the  moral  order,  an  exposition  of  certain 
essential  conditions  of  our  welfare  and 
progress.  The  moral  order  is  just  as  real 
as  the  physical,  and  infractions  of  law 
are  not  overlooked  in  one  case  any  more 
than  in  the  other.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  moral  life,  the  life  that  is  guided  by 
the  ideals  it  is  our  nature  to  revere,  is  in 
one  of  its  aspects  simply  the  rational 
life.  For  in  all  that  concerns  the  higher 
happiness  and  success  of  each  one  of  us,. 
it  is  just  as  foolish  to  disregard  the 
moral  conditions  of  life  as  it  is  to  ignore 
physical  law,s.  Ideals,  then,  are  not 
merely   beautiful   tilings  to   he  admired 


open  for  us  except  in  their  direction, 
and  worshiped;  there  is  no  pathway 
open  for  us  except  in  their  direction. 
Those  who  have  consecrated  their  lives, 
their  young  manhood  and  womanhood, 
to  truth  and  honor,  to  love  and  service, 
to  courage,  hope  and  joy  in  striving, 
may  press  forward  through  all  bewilder- 
ing circumstances  they  may  have  to 
meet,  with  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  taken  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
life,  that  they  are  working  with,  not 
against,  the  eternal  laws,  and  that  the 
universe  is  on  their  side. 

4^    4^    * 

Is  It  Worth  While  to  Deny 
Ourselves? 

By  Rev.   Honjaniin   A.   Goodridge. 

In  the  gospel  of  strong  men  that  is 
being  so  faithfully  preached  in  these 
days  not  much  is  said  about  self-denial. 
We  are  constantly  exhorted  to  be  up 
and  doing.  We  must  put  all  we  can 
into  life.  There  must  be  no  idle  mo- 
ments or  unused  opportunities.  Every 
muscle  must  be  at  play,  every  nerve 
keyed  up,  every  faculty  alert.  There 
nuist  be  no  dreams  that  end  merely  in 
themselves.  No  castles  in  the  air  are 
allowable;  they  must  be  built  on  the 
solid  earth,  with  proper  plans  and 
specifications. 

The  cry  that  is  always  in  our  ears  is, 
"Fill  up,  fill  up  the  cup  of  life !  Up,  up ! 
—to  the  ver}^  brim.  No  drop  to  be  lost 
except  it  shall  run  over  the  edge  of 
the  brimming  cup." 

Not  self-denial,  but  self-development 
is  the  way  to  salvation.  If  there  is  suf- 
ficient self -development  there  will  be  no 
need  of  self-denial.  We  are  sent  out 
into  the  field  for  an  illustration.  See! 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  weeds  is  not  to 
pull  them  up.  That  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  strength.  It  is  better  to  plant  along- 
side of  them  the  seeds  of  some  whole- 
some, strong-growing  plant.  Let  this 
new  good  thing  root  out  the  old  bad 
one.  Let  the  sturdy  corn  trample  the 
noxious  weed  under  its  feet  and  draw 
nourishment   from  the  ruins  of  it. 

What  virtue  is  there  in  self-denial? 
we  are  asked.  How  do  we  help  our- 
selves or  anybody  else  by  this  negative 
process  of  cutting  out,  emptying,  non- 
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fullilling?  In  the  long  run  shall  I  not 
please  my  neighbors  just  as  much  and 
do  them  more  good  by  pleasing  myself, 
— decently  and  in  order,  and  with  due 
respect  to  others  who  want  to  please 
themselves, — as  by  denying  myself  ? 

I  heard  an  able  Jewish  rabbi  once 
say  that  along  with  a  profound  regard 
for  the  character  of  Jesus  and  respect 
for  most  of  his  teaching  he  had  never 
been  a  believer  in  the  precepts  of  self- 
denial  which  are  scattered  through  the 
gospel,  and  are  found  especially  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  there  are 
many  of  our  fellow  Christians  who  think 
about  the  same  thing,  although  they  do 
not  use  the  rabbi's  manner  of  express- 
ing themselves.  Christianity  is  often 
blamed  by  its  own  modern  disciples  for 
laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  nega- 
tive virtues,  of  which  self-denial  is  the 
most  prominent.  It  is  said  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Christian  church  has 
dwelt  too  much  on  gentleness,  humility, 
patient  endurance, — essentially  feminine 
qualities, — and  that  is  one  reason  why  it 
has  lost  power  with  men. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  criticism. 
Christianity  has  preached  and  practiced 
self-denial  in  ways  that  are  foolish  and 
hurtful.  All  that  asceticism  which  is 
founded  upon  the  notion  that  heaven 
and  earth  are  in  deadly  opposition  to 
each  others,  and  that  if  3^ou  want  heaven 
you  must  deny  yourself  everything  earth- 
ly that  you  can  exist  without, — that  has 
indeed  been  foolish  and  hurtful.  But 
I  believe  that  self-denial  is  just  as  much 
needed  now  as  it  ever  was  since  the 
race  began  its  march  toward  higher  man- 
hood. 

Jesus  preached  self-denial  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  short  time  that  he 
had  for  preaching.  We  say  that  this 
doctrine  made  of  Christianity  the  one 
live  and  growing  thing  in  the  midst  of 
a  world  dying  of  self-indulgence,  and  so 
assured  of  its  triumph.  We  may  say 
with  equal  truth  that  the  doctrine  must 
be  preached  again  with  power  and  prac- 
ticed with  faithfulness,  if  we  would  save 
the  modern  world  as  Jesus  saved  the 
world  of  his  time.  It  was  not  Roman 
civilization  alone  that  was  in  danger  of 
dying  from  self-indulgence.  Ours  is  in 
the  same  danger.  It  needs  the  same 
word  of  life  to  save  it. 

Self-indulgence, — the    everlasting   yes 


that  we  are  saying  to  all  the  easy,  soft, 
comfortable,  alluring  things  of  life.  It 
is  this  that  needs  the  eternal  no  of  self- 
den  iaJ. 

When  General  Armstrong  had  just  be- 
gun his  work  in  behalf  of  the  negroes 
at  Hampton,  Virginia,  and  was  having 
a  hard  time  of  it  on  account  of  lack  of 
means,  social  prejudices  active  enemies, 
and  inactive  friends,  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  the  North:  '*If  you  care  to  sail  into 
a  good  hearty  battle,  where  there  is  no 
scratching  and  pin-sticking  but  great 
guns  and  heavy  shot  only  used,  come 
here.  If  you  like  to  lend  a  hand  where 
a  good  cause  is  short-handed,  come  here." 

That  was  a  good  call  to  arms.  It  de- 
served a  hearty  response  and  a  quick 
obedience.  But  no  doubt  such  obedience 
meant  the  denial  of  many  things  that 
soul  and  body  both  craved  with  all  their 
might. 

It  probably  meant  the  emptying  of  a 
good  many  nice,  pleasant  harmless  things 
out  of  life  in  order  to  make  room  for 
this  new  thing  which  was  not  nice  at 
all,  but  hard  and  trying  to  the  very  last 
degree, — but  necessary  and  ennobling. 

I  don't  know  what  3'^our  duty  is.  But 
very  likely  it  isn't  to  go  to  Hampton  or 
Tuskeegee  to  teach  negroes,  or  to  be  a 
missionary  in  Alaska,  or  to  preach  So- 
cialism, or  start  a  society  for  the  Moral 
Reformation  of  Millionaires.  But  I 
know  w^ell  enough  that  there  is  a  trumpet 
call  to  some  duty  sounding  in  your  ears, 
some  demand  for  wholesome  self-denial 
is  calling  upon  your  soul  for  obedience. 
If  that  is  so,  I  know  of  no  better  way 
in  which  you  can  develop  yourself  and 
grow  in  grace  and  manhood  and  woman- 
hood than  by  looking  up  and  saying  to 
God,  "Here,  0  Father,  is  that  which 
stands  between  me  and  thee,  between  me 
and  my  best  work  in  the  world.  See !  I 
cast  it  from  me.  Nothing  shall  separate 
me  from  thee  nor  from  the  fullness  of 
life  which  thou  givest." 

The  particular  thing  of  which  you 
need  to  deny  yourself  may  be  something 
very  little  or  something  very  great.  It 
may  be  some  mischievous  too  much  of 
food  or  drink  or  sleep  or  play  or  talk 
about  your  neighbors.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  whole  attitude  of  your  life  needs 
to  be  changed,  and  some  of  your  most 
cherished  aims  either  denied  altogether 
or  else  thrust  far  into  the  background. 
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In  this  heavenly  race  that  we  run  there 
is  need  to  throw  off  every  weight.  No 
matter  how  strong  we  are,  we  cannot 
Avin  if  we  go  burdened  with  sins  and  fol- 
lies and  self-indulgences  that  make  us 
stumble  at  every  step. 

A  wise  man  has  said :  "They  who 
imagine  that  self-denial  encroaches  upon 
our  liberty,  do  not  know  that  it  is  this 
only  that  can  make  us  free  indeed,  giving 
us  the  liberty  over  ourselves,  setting  us 
free  from  the  bondage  of  our  corrup- 
tion." 

*    *    * 

The  Chances  and  the  Mischances 
of  Flight. 

By  Rev.  Edward  G.   Spencer. 

Recent,  somewhat  dramatic,  achieve- 
ments in  the  realm  of  £erial  navigation 
have  afforded  ground  of  encouragement 
to  those  sanguine  persons  Avho  revel  by 
anticipation  in  the  spectacle  of 

" The  heavens  filled  with  commerce, 

argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 
with  costly  bales." 

As  usual,  the  forthcoming  new  means 
of  transportation  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  war-mongers  of  the  world, 
and  human  ingenuity  is  being  taxed  to 
the  end  of  making  the  dropping  bales  as 
costly  as  possible,  upon  occasion,  to  those 
upon  whom  they  may  be  dropped. 

Thereby  we  are  reminded  that  the 
ousting  of  the  devil  from  our  theology 
long  precedes  his  exclusion  from  our  do- 
mestic and  international  affairs,  and 
that  the  achievements  of  those  w^ho  build 
still  become  the  spoil  and  the  instru- 
ments of  those  whose  business  is  to 
destroy. 

The  by-effects  of  this  activity  and 
these  triumphs  have  their  own  peculiar 
significance,  and  some  of  them  are  more 
interesting  to  the  strict  humanitarian 
than  is  the  record  of  things  attempted 
and  achieved. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  absorbing  in- 
terest of  the  average  man  in  that  which 
lies  so  far  outside  the  bounds  of  his 
actual  or  probable  experience.  In  a 
world  in  which  only  "them  that's  rich 
can  ride  in  chaises,"  horseless  or  other- 
wise, the  prospect  for  Darby  and  Joan 


of  "sailing  the  (upper)  ocean  blue"  in 
ffiroplane  or  dirigible  balloon,  however 
alluring,  is  indefinitely  remote.  The 
average  man,  in  this  generation  at  least, 
is  not  likely  to  enjoy  the  novel  sensa- 
tion of  soaring  above  the  chimney-pots 
in  anything  more  detached  than  a  Ferris 
wheel. 

All  the  more  significant  is  it,  then, 
that  there  is  no  dulling  the  keen  edge 
of  his  interest  in  the  exploits  and  am- 
bitions of  the  new  celestial  argonauts. 
It  is  a  genetic  interest, — the  interest  of 
the  human  larva  in  the  winged  image 
which  interprets  its  blind  gropings  after 
a  less  grub-like,  more  untrammeled  ex- 
istence. It  is  an  implicit  claim  of  kin- 
ship with  the  flying  species  of  the  genus 
homo,  and  it  makes  these  individual  at- 
tainments redound  to  the  credit  of  our 
kind.  They  are  human  achievements, 
and  as  such  they  excite  the  thrill  of 
pride  beneath  both  gorgeous  overcoat 
and  homely  gaberdine. 

Here  w^e  have  a  glimpse  of  that  innate 
democracy  which  underlies  our  social 
and  political  expedients,  and  triumphs 
secretly  over  all  their  checks  and  re- 
straints. The  conquerors  of  Nature  and 
of  nations  spring  from  the  soil,  are 
linked  to  it  through  all  intellectual  and 
social  gradations,  and  are  identified  with 
it  by  some  dull  sense  of  a  share  of  credit 
for  their  achievements  in  the  breast  of 
the  less  than  average  man.  The  most 
absolute  despot,  the  most  robust  expo- 
nent of  presidential  strenuosity,  by 
whatever  rule  of  succession  or  triumph 
of  political  chicanery  he  is  exalted  to  the 
seat  of  power,  is  sustained  upon  his 
pedestal  by  that  sense  of  proprietorship 
which  lodges  within  the  hearts  of  the 
Darbies  and  Joans.  He  ceases  to  be  Sul- 
tan or  President  when  he  ceases  to  repre- 
sent them.  The  regal  majesty  lies  in  the 
eye  of  him  that  sees  it,  never  in  the  will 
of  him  that  wears  it;  the  divine  right 
to  rule  entails  no  charter  to  divine  isola- 
tion, and  if  the  plain  burghers  and  dull 
yokels  are  ever  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  his  majesty  dreams  of  escaping  into 
the  nebulous  region  of  some  fancied  dif- 
ference of  kind,  they  know  how  to  get 
the  royal  feet  back  on  to  the  common 
ground. 

Centuries  ago  this  latent  democracy 
got   itself   embodied   in   the   coronation 
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pledges  of  some  of  the  more  ancient 
monarchies  of  Europe.  The  king  must 
swear  fealty  to  the  people  in  order  to 
command  the  fealty  of  the  people.  If 
the  pledges  were  forgotten  when  the 
sceptre  was  firmly  in  hand,  his  subjects 
(to  whom  he  was  subject)  were  in  no 
worse  case  than  we  are  when  the  excite- 
ment of  the  election  is  over;  and  they 
knew  as  well  as  we  whither  to  turn  for 
relief.  The  fate  against  which  both  gods 
and  men  are  powerless  is  that  tendency 
toward  equilibration  which  is  as  constant 
in  the  world  of  men  as  in  the  world  of 
things. 

The  sense  of  the  common  share  of 
credit  for  uncommon  gifts  and  attain- 
ments not  infrequently  asserts  itself  in 
Avays  that  are  misunderstood.  "We  are 
sometimes  needlessly  distressed  by  the 
avidity  with  which  the  follies  and  the 
weaknesses  of  distinguished  characters 
are  dragged  into  public  prominence.  We 
are  apt  to  discover  in  the  circumstance 
no  more  than  confirmatory^  evidence  of 
the  love  of  slander  for  a  shining  mark. 
We  interpret  the  censorious  attitude  of 
representative  groups  of  men  by  the 
meaner  types  of  individual  conduct  and 
predisposition.  We  assume  that  nega- 
tive criticism  of  the  great  and  good  is 
necessarily^  ignoble,  and  that  the  fly  in 
the  ointment  is  portentous  of  nothing 
but  the  moral  deterioration  of  him  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  discover  it.  Be- 
cause we  know  those  who  make  a  hobby 
of  detraction,  who  "damn  with  faint 
praise"  what  offers  no  point  of  attack  to 
full-mouthed  disapprobation,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  love  may  brood 
upon  the  tarnished  spots  in  that  shining 
surface  which,  wanting  them,  could  be 
only  envied  or  admired. 

Difficult  to  believe  it  may  be,  but  the 
difficulty  is  inevitably  overcome.  It  is 
an  inverted  democracy  in  us  which 
prompts  us  to  peck  at  the  celestial  sub- 
stance of  our  idol  for  traces  of  the 
earthy  and  corruptible  clay.  Failing  to 
duplicate  'the  great  man's  virtues,  we 
are  glad  to  have  him  land  within  our 
fellowship  by  duplicating  our  vices.  It 
is  the  negative  aspect  of  our  brotherli- 
ness  which  casts  the  net  aloft,  and  draws 
him  gently  but  firmly  to  the  ground; 
and  when  we  have  convinced  ourselves 
that    he    walks    more    readily    than    he 


soars,  we  are  in  exemplary  haste  to  re- 
lease him  that  he  may  resume  his 
interrupted  flight. 

It  is  not  our  fault,  but  his  misfortune, 
that  we  must  find  the  taint  of  our  little- 
ness in  his  greatness  in  order  to  feel  the 
sweep  of  his  greatness  through  our 
littleness.  He  has  laid  that  necessity 
upon  us  by  his  ready  access  to  heights 
unfrequented  by  the  crowd.  We  want 
to  feel  that  he  is  of  the  crowd,  if  not  in 
it,  and  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  no  super- 
human endowment  that  his  bird's-eye 
view  of  us  is  obtained.  If  we  are  not 
great  and  good,  we  like  to  believe  that 
we  are  of  the  strain  of  those  who  are. 
We  like  to  think  that  goodness  and  great- 
ness are  of  our  bone  and  blood ;  that  the 
essence  of  mental  and  moral  greatness 
is  in  us,  though  it  find  no  outlet  for 
spectacular  display.  There  is  tonic 
virtue  in  the  assurance  for  those  who  are 
doomed  to  abide  upon  the  low,  malarial 
levels,  and  who  must  seek  the  re-inforce- 
ment  of  their  flagging  energies  in  order 
successfully  to  resist  the  infection  which 
threatens  from  without. 

To  detect  our  familiar  qualms  and 
pallors  in  him  whose  superabundant 
health  and  strength  break  forth  in 
prodigies  of  valor  or  of  virtue,  is  to  be 
spared  the  inference  that  differentiation 
lurks  in  frailty  on  the  one  side,  or  phe- 
nomenal vigor  on  the  other.  He  is 
heritor  of  the  positive,  we  of  the  nega- 
tive traits  of  the  family  constitution,  and 
his  occasional  lapses  betray  the  kinship 
which  our  most  desperate  spurts  of 
effort  are  inadequate  to  prove.  There- 
fore, we  seize  upon  these  chance  frag- 
ments of  depreciatory  evidence;  there- 
fore we  watch  for  their  appearance,  hail 
them  with  inward,  and  sometimes  with' 
outward,  rejoicing,  proclaim  them  from 
stump  and  platform,  from  pulpit  and 
editorial  chair,  as  discoveries  which  all 
men  are  awaiting,  and  which  it  is  our 
enviable  distinction  to  have  made. 

Hereby  we  assure  ourselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  remind  our  high-soaring 
brother,  that  the  super-terrene  element 
in  which  he  floats  so  grandly  is  no  more 
his  native  element  than  ours,  that  his 
flight  is  only  a  weak  imitation  of  the 
genuine  thing,  and  that  for  purposes  of 
classification  his  legs  are  more  significant 
than  his  wings. 
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This  is  a  service  for  which  he  may 
very  properly  thank  us.  If  it  drag  him 
to  the  common  level,  it  also  rescues  him 
from  that  isolation  and  solitude  which 
no  man  is  great  enough  or  good  enough 
to  enjoy.  It  secures  to  him  a  share  in 
homely  satisfactions  which  are  deeper, 
if  less  vivid,  than  those  solitary  joys 
w^hich  are  the  wages  of  exceptional 
achievements;  and  in  the  event  of  his 
trusting  too  blindly  to  his  treacherous 
artificial  wings,  it  provides  for  his  de- 
scent into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  where 
await  both  the  maximum  of  credit  for 
his  enterprise  and  the  mininnim  of 
damage  to  his  bones. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  arrive 
in  the  crank  dingey  of  negative  criti- 
cism at  the  port  of  positive  result,  sus- 
taining and  fostering  those  whom  we 
seemed  upon  the  surface  to  disparage. 
Not  only  do  we  offer  the  kinship  we 
claim  —  an  offer  it  were  proof  of  un- 
worthiness  in  them  to  despise — but  we 
accept  the  responsibility  which  their 
exaltation  of  the  family  honor  entails. 

To  summon  them  from  their  etherial 
wanderings  merely  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  entire  genus  homo  goes  a  sky- 
larking in  their  persons  were  a  bootless 
performance,  if  their  loss  in  its  con- 
summation were  not  balanced  by  some 
compensating  gain.  We  cannot  offer  the 
compensation  upon  the  level  to  which 
they  ascend,  but  the  cushiony  softness  of 
our  well-nourished  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship may  more  than  meet  the  require- 
ments when  thev  have  the  mischance  to 
fall. 
Woodland,  Cal. 

*  *    * 

To  look  fearlessly  upon  life;  to  accept 
the  laws  of  nature,  not  with  meek  resig- 
nation, but  as  her  sons,  who  dare  to 
search  and  question;  to  have  peace  and 
confidence  w^ithin  our  soul — these  are  the 
beliefs  that  make  for  happiness. — Mae- 
terlinck. 

*  ^    # 

To-Day. 

Think  not  on  Yesterday,  nor  trouble  borrow 
On  what  may  be  in  store  for  you  To-morrow, 
But  let  To-day  be  your  incessant  care. 
The  past  is  past,  To-morrow's  in  the  air. 
Who  gives  To-day  the  best  that  in  him  lies 
Will  find  the  road  that  leads  to  clearer  skies. 
— John  KendricTc  Bangs. 


Rev.   Bradford   Leavitt  in   Salt 
Lake   and  Ogden 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Thurston  Brown. 

It  is  always  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  us 
who  are — to  use  Mr.  Leavitt's  phrase — 
out  here  "on  the  firing  line,"  out  Avhere 
Unitarianism  counts  for  nothing  on  the 
score  of  its  past,  and  must  stand  or  fail 
solely  on  its  ability  or  inability  to  pre- 
sent a  gospel  and  perform  a  service  of 
recognized  worth  to  the  community  and 
to  the  moral  and  social  movement  of  the 
time — it  is  always  a  peculiar  joy  to  us 
to  welcome  a  comrade  from  another  part 
of  the  field, — a  joy  made  possible  by  the 
Billings  Lectureship.  This  joy  was  ex- 
perienced to  the  full  by  the  writer — and 
I  am  sure  by  all  my  felloAV  workers — in 
the  recent  visit  of  Bradford  Leavitt. 

No  one  can  know  Mr.  Leavitt  without 
being  impressed  by  his  evident  culture 
and  the  natural  reser^^e  of  his  personal- 
ity. But  a  more  delightful  companion, 
or  one  who  more  cordially  imparts  him- 
self to  a  fellow  worker  in  the  cause  of 
liberal  religion,  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

I  had  sent  to  the  papers  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Leavitt's  coming  a 
brief  account  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
San  Francisco  church — Starr  King  and 
Horatio  Stebbins — and  also  of  his  own 
ministr}^  in  AVashington.  With  Mr. 
Leavitt's  consent,  I  advertised  as  his 
theme  "The  Signs  of  the  Times."  Sun- 
day morning,  though  it  w^as  the  rainiest 
day  I  can  remember  seeing  in  this  valle5^ 
an  audience  of  over  one  hundred  assem- 
bled in  our  Salt  Lake  auditorium  to  hear 
him.  In  the  evening,  with  the  same  kind 
of  weather,  a  good  congregation  greeted 
him  in  Ogden.  They  had  come  expect- 
ing to  hear  something  worth  while,  and 
they  were  not  disappointed. 

Mr.  Leavitt  is  a  pleasing  speaker.  He 
has  that  charm  which  belongs  especially 
to  men  of  genuine  worth,  to  men  whose 
rich  personality  shines  through  and  is 
fairly  photographed  in  their  whole  phys- 
ical bearing,  and  rings  unmistakably  in 
their  noble  and  assuring  utterance. 

With  Jesus's  words  about  discerning 
the  ''signs  of  the  times"  as  a  text,  Mr, 
Leavitt  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to 
every  listener  that  here  was  a  man  who 
is  performing  exactly  that  splendid 
service  of  which  Jesus  spoke,  is  seeing 
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with  discerning  eye  and  sympathetic 
soul  the  deep,  strong  currents  of  thought 
and  feeling  and  aspiration  which  are 
moving  through  human  society.  In 
clear-cut  sentences,  with  perfect  diction 
and  without  the  smallest  suggestion  of 
dogmatism,  he  noted  and  weighed  and 
interpreted  some  of  the  most  salient  and 
impressive  facts  and  movements  in  mod- 
ern life — intellectual,  religious,  political,' 
social,  moral,  economic. 

It  was  perfectly  obvious  to  any  list- 
ener that,  while  Mr.  Leavitt  deeply  ap- 
preciates and  sincerely  reverences  the 
noble  leaders  of  our  Unitarian  movement 
in  the  past,  he  does  not  in  any  sense  or 
degree  rest  the  case  for  liberal  religion 
upon  any  tradition,  however  sacred.  He 
clearly  belongs  to  that  increasing  num- 
ber of  men  in  all  fellowships  who  are 
seeing  and  saying  that  whatever  may  be 
regarded  as  vital  in  religion  must  find 
its  sanction  in  the  accuracy  with  which 
it  interprets  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
it  serves  the  aspiration  and  struggle  for 
righteousness  now  and  here.  Mr.  Leavitt 
belongs  not  to  yesterday,  but  to  to-day 
and  to-morrow. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  resume 
of  his  message,  for  that  has  been  done  in 
the  columns  of  the  September  Pacific 
Unitarian.  But  the  one  conclusion  to 
which  his  whole  discussion  of  the  social 
and  political  phenomena  of  to-day  led 
was  that  religion  is  being  revealed  in  our 
time  as  incomparably  greater  and  more 
inclusive  than  any  church  has  thus  far 
represented  it  to  be,  and  that  the  only 
salvation  for  the  church — or  any  church 
— is  to  make  itself  the  unmistakable 
leader  in  all  the  moral  movement  of  our 
modern  life,  to  expand  its  borders  to 
include  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
struggles  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men. 

The  thanks  of  all  of  us  out  here  "on 
the  firing  line"  are  due  and  are  cordially 
tendered  to  the  trustees  and  members  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  sharing  with  us  for  a  far  too 
brief  visit  their  deservedly  appreciated 
minister. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

*     *     * 

O  friend,  never  strike  sail  to  a  fear! 

He  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of  life, 
Who  does  not  every  day  surmount  a  fear, 

— Emerson. 


The  North  Pacific  Conference. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Pacific  Conference  was  held  in  Hood 
River,  Oregon,  October  7th  and  8th.  The 
Hood  River  people  were  unbounded  in 
their  hospitality,  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful, and  altogether  the  occasion  was 
most  enjoyable  and  inspiring.  The  dele- 
gates went  directly  from  the  train  to  the 
church,  where  in  the  parish-room  a  most 
bountiful  repast  awaited  the  hungry  ar- 
rivals. The  divine  blessing  was  invoked 
by  Rev.  W.  C.  Gilmore  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Hood  River  Church,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meal  we  listened 
to  a  most  spirited  address  of  welcome 
by  the  president  of  the  Conference,  the 
Hon.  E.  L.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith's  cordial 
words  received  gracious  response  from 
3Iiss  Helen  P\  Spalding,  of  Portland,  in 
behalf  of  the  visiting  delegates. 

The  Conference  was  then  called  to  or- 
der in  the  room  above  and  proceeded  to 
organization  and  the  reading  of  the  usual 
reports. 

In  the  evening,  after  a  devotional  serv- 
ice conducted  by  Rev.  J.  Van  N.  Bandy, 
of  Hood  River,  the  Conference  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan,  the 
Field  Agent  of  the  A.  U.  A.  on  the  Coast. 

Thursday  morning  was  divided  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  Women's  Alliance.  Rev.  N.  A. 
Baker,  assistant  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Father  in  Portland,  read  a  paper 
upon  ''Sunday- School  Methods,"  which 
was  fully  and  profitably  discussed,  the 
discussion  being  opened  by  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Smith,  of  Hood  River.  Miss  Helen  F, 
Spalding,  of  Portland,  in  the  second 
part  of  the  morning  session,  presented 
an  address  in  memoriam  for  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Henderson,  one  of  the  saints  of  our  Uni- 
tarian household  of  faith,  whose  birthday 
a  few  days  before  had  brought  freshly 
to  mind  her  lifelong  interest  in  Unita- 
rianism  and  in  our  work  in  Hood  River^ 
which  was  for  so  many  years  her  home. 

A  devotional  service  followed  the 
morning  session,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  Sunday-school  and  Alliance  work 
was  resumed  again  in  the  afternoon. 

The  special  order  for  the  afternoon  in- 
cluded two  discussions,  one  upon  "The 
Relation  of  the  Church  to  Social  Prob- 
lems," the  other  upon  ''The  Relation  of 
the  Church  to  Education." 
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At  3  o'clock  the  visiting  delegates  were 
driven  about  the  Hood  River  Valley,  get- 
ting a  glimpse  of  orchards  and  straw- 
berry fields,  and  of  Mt.  Hood  "towering 
over  all." 

In  the  evening,  after  a  devotional  serv- 
ice led  by  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker,  there  were 
four  addresses.  Hon.  E.  L.  Smith  spoke 
memorably  of  his  recollections  of  the 
pioneer  days  of  our  work  on  the  Coast, — 
of  Thomas  Starr  King,  of  Dr.  Stebbins, 
of  John  C.  Kimball,  and  of  what  the 
work  of  these  men  had  meant  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Smith  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Paul  S.  Bandy,  of  Sa- 
lem, who  spoke  of  the  "Life-Work  of  a 
True  Church,"  and  after  him  Rev.  G.  W. 
Fuller,  of  Spokane,  spoke  upon  the  same 
theme.  A  brief  address  by  Dr.  T.  L. 
Eliot  closed  the  session  of  1908. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  after  the 
business  session  of  the  Conference,  a 
meeting  of  ministers  was  held,  at  which 
Mr.  Cruzan  presided,  and  whose  discus- 
sions he  led.  Preceding  the  service 
Thursday  evening,  reports  from  commit- 
tees were  received  and  adopted  and  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year  elected.  The 
following  officers  were  elected :  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Maurice  H.  Wildes,  of  Everett, 
Wash. ;  First  Vice-President,  Rev.  P.  S. 
Bandy,  of  Salem ;  Second  Vice-President, 
Miss  Helen  F.  Spalding,  of  Portland; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  C.  Stuart, 
of  Portland;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  Portland ;  Direc- 
tors, Hon.  E.  L.  Smith,  of  Hood  River; 
Rev.  G.  W.  Fuller,  of  Spokane. 

The  Conference  passed  a  hearty  resolu- 
tion of  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
kindness  of  our  Hood  River  hosts  and 
hostesses;  a  resolution  urging  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Pacific  Unitarian  ;  a  resolu- 
tion commending  the  renewed  missionary 
activity  of  the  Pacific  Conference  and  its 
appeal  for  funds;  and  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
Mr.  Cruzan's  presence.  Upon  the  matter 
of  the  circular  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  A.  U.  A.  inquiring  the  Confer- 
ence's attitude  upon  the  question  of  in- 
creased local  autonomy  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

''Resolved,  That  the  North  Pacific 
Conference  in  session  at  Hood  River, 
October  7-8,  1908,  is  fully  convinced  that 
the  seven  churches,  only  two  of  which 
are  self-supporting,  are  unable  to  raise 


more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  funds 
needed  to  meet  the  missionary  oppor- 
tunity of  this  district;  and  the  Confer- 
ence has  no  arrangement  to  suggest  more 
desirable  than  the  present  one; 

"Resolved,  That  if  it  should  be  so 
desired  by  the  Directors  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference,  the  North  Pacific  Con- 
ference would  be  happy  to  have  their 
Directors,  acting  as  a  missionary  coun- 
cil, confer  and  advise  with  the  Directors 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  upon  the 
matter  of  the  A.  U.  A.  appropriations  in 
the  North  Pacific  District." 

The  meeting  of  the  Conference  for 
1907  had  been  omitted.  That  we  had 
not  met  together  for  two  years  added 
a  zest  to  our  social  meetings  that  augured 
well  for  the  future.  The  ladies  of  the 
Hood  River  church  provided  meals  for 
all,  luncheon  and  supper,  both  days,  and 
set  an  example  that  will  be  the  despair 
of  all  future  Conferences. 

Five  new  subscriptions  for  the  Pa- 
cific UniTxVRIAn  were  received,  and 
twenty  additional  pledged  from  the  Port- 
land church. 

#  #    * 

A  Child's  Prayer. 

I  like  the  kindly  niglit  of  rest, 

When  birds  may  fold  their  tired  wings. 

And  I  sleep  safe  in  warm,  white  nest 
Till  God  the  smiling  morning  brings. 

Father  in  heaven,  hear  my  prayer; 

Then  close  with  kiss  of  sleep  my  eyes. 
I  thank  Thee  for  the  loving  care 

That  mother  gives  me  when  I  rise; 

I  thank  Thee  for  good  things  to  eat, 
And  for  the  hours  of  happy  play, 

For  grass  and  flowers  beneath  my  feet, 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  day; 

I  thank  Thee  for  my  many  friends — 
Four-footed  ones,  and  t"hose  that  talk; 

That  I  can  sleep  when  daylight  ends, 
That  I  can  see,  and  hear,  and  walk. 

O,  make  me  strong,  and  clean,  and  kind, 
And  help  me,  God,  to  love  the  best. 

That  I  the  truest  life  may  find. 
And  in  Thy  loving  arms  may  rest. 

— Charles  A.  MurdocTc. 

*  *     * 

The  law  of  the  harvest  is  to  reap  more 
than  you  sow.  Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap 
a  habit;  sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  a 
character ;  sow  a  character,  and  you  reap 
a  destiny. — George  D.  Boardman. 
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Unitarian  Club  of  California. 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  California  has 
gained  a  reputation  of  being. courageous. 
Timid  people  have  sometimes  wondered 
that  it  has  dared  to  discuss  questions 
where  there  seemed  danger  of  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  antagonism  between 
the  speakers,  or  where  the  community 
was  sharply  divided  and  somebody's  feel- 
ings might  be. hurt.  But  it  has  become 
a  tradition  of  the  club  that  any  question 
that  ought  to  be  discussed,  and  needs  to 
be  discussed,  is  not  to  be  taboo,  because 
of  any  fear  of  consequence. 

The  last  meeting  made  an  innovation 
in  introducing  political  issues.  Two  men 
of  character  and  conviction  were  invited 
to  present  their  diverse  views.  Mr. 
Chester  H.  Rowell,  editor  of  the  Fresno 
Republicmi,  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
recent  Lincoln-Roosevelt  movement  for 
the  redemption  of  the  Republican  party 
in  California  from  corporation  control, 
was  asked  to  set  forth  the  reasons  that 
influenced  him  to  support  Taft  for  the 
presidency,  while  James  G.  Maguire, 
candidate  for  Congress,  and,  incident- 
ally, a  man  greatly  respected  for  his 
character  and  ability,  was  asked  to  tell 
why  he  proposed  to  vote  for  Bryan. 

It  was,  considering  counter  attrac- 
tions, a  good  audience  that  assembled  in 
the  beautiful  red  room  of  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  and  after  a  good  dinner,  faced 
President  Whelan  and  his  Republican 
right  bower  and  Democratic  left  bower. 
.  His  introductory  remarks  were  to  the 
point,  alluding  to  past  political  experi- 
ences and  the  changed  aspect  of  a  presi- 
dential campaign  with  its  significant 
lack  of  marching  clubs,  red  fire,  brass 
bands  and  like  paraphernalia. 

Mr.  Rowell  was  flatteringly  received 
and  proceeded,  without  circumlocution, 
or  attempt  to  get  in  touch  with  an  after- 
dinner  audience,  through  forced  pleasan- 
tries, so  often  prevalent,  to  attack  the 
subject  in  a  straightforward,  vigorous 
way.  He  is  an  easy  and  forcible  speaker, 
using  terse,  clear-cut  English,  with  a 
rapid  fire.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that 
we  were  about  to  elect  an  executive.  That 
the  President  was  essentially  and  exclu- 
sively an  executive  officer,  and  that  by 
demonstrated  capacity  William  H.  Taft 
was  without  question  the  greatest  execu- 


tive in  public  life — in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere.  His  mind  and  his  taste 
were  judicial,  but  the  line  of  duty  had 
been  in  another  direction.  Twice  he  had 
declined  to  take  the  only  office  he  cared 
for,  because  he  was  needed  in  other 
capacities.  He  did  not  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines because  he  wanted  to,  but  be- 
cause he  could  not  honorably  decline  the 
call  to  service.  When  he  passed  through 
San  Francisco  those  that  heard  him 
speak  at  the  Palace  Hotel  realized  as  he 
did,  that  his  task  was  a  very  hard  one. 
No  one  supposed  he  could  fully  succeed, 
but  he  did.  His  achievements  there  were 
far  beyond  what  any  could  expect  and 
were  of  far-reaching  importance.  Not 
alone  the  Philippines  were  given  a  place 
in  the  world,  but  the  whole  East  was 
placed  in  a  new  relation  to  the  Western 
nations.  And  what  he  had  done  by  dint 
of  hard  work  and  great  skill  he  had 
again  accomplished  in  Cuba,  where  ho 
had  given  them  peace,  and  enabled  us  to 
withdraw. 

In  Panama  he  had  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. When  he  took  hold  the  dirt 
began  to  fly.  He  had  handled  other 
great  questions  with  equal  facility.  Our 
relations  with  China  and  Japan  were 
vastly  improved  through  his  offices.  He 
had  shown  himself  equal  to  every  ques- 
tion or  emergency  that  had  arisen,  and 
he  would  continue  to  do  so. 

He  was  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  and  was  a  part  of 
them.  He  would  carry  them  forward 
with  equal  firmness  but  probably  with 
a  less  explosive  manner.  There  was  evi- 
dence that  in  the  East,  at  least.  President 
Roosevelt,  with  all  his  excellence,  had 
got  on  the  nerves  of  some  people.  Peo- 
ple grow  tired  of  too  constant  a  reitera- 
tion of  virtue.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  '^moral  fatigue"  and  it  was  evident 
that  San  Francisco  was  suffering  from 
it.  They  wanted  the  prosecution  to  suc- 
ceed, but  they  were  a  little  tired  of  it. 
Taft  would  not  let  up  on  any  principle, 
but  his  administration  would  be  some- 
what more  restful.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Golden  Gate  would  forever 
remain  open  to  commerce  and  inter- 
course between  the  nations  that  bordered 
the  Pacific,  but  forever  closed  to  the 
commingling  blood  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  world. 
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lie  spoke  of  Taft  as  essentially  a  doer 
of  things,  while  Bryan  was  a  critic.  The 
Democratic  party  was  little  but  an 
organized  dissent.  Criticism  was  neces- 
sary and  Mr.  Bryan  was  so  admirable  in 
that  role  that  he  should  be  kept  at  it. 
He  could  best  serve  his  country  in  that 
capacity  and  he  felt  no  doubt  that  the 
result  of  ihe  election  would  keep  him  in 
the  place  he  had  so  well  filled. 

Judge  Maguire  was  given  even  honors 
in  his  reception,  and  he  was  listened  to 
with  close  attention.  He  claimed  tliat 
the  prime  consideration  in  a  presidential 
candidate  was  devotion  to  principles  that 
would  most  surely  further  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  Executive 
ability  was  secondarily  needed,  but  pre- 
vious experience  in  that  especial  line  was 
not  a  prerequisite.  The  best  President 
of  modern  times  had  less  experience  than 
Mr.  Bryan  had  enjoyed.  Lincoln  had  no 
executive  experience,  but  his  devotion  to 
underlying  principles  and  his  native  sa- 
gacity had  been  sufficient.  As  to  the 
Roosevelt  policies  they  had  been  rejected 
in  the  Republican  platform  and  embod- 
ied in  the  Democratic  platform.  A 
Roosevelt  Republican  would  be  support- 
ing the  measures  he  had  fathered  by 
voting  for  Brysm.  Taft  was  running  on 
a  platform  not  in  accord  with  those  pol- 
icies. Roosevelt  would  be  more  at  home 
in  the  Democratic  party.  His  turbu- 
lence fitted  him  for  it,  and  he  ought  to 
belong  to  the  party,  as  most  of  his  fam- 
ily did. 

Judge  Maguire  then  discussed  some  of 
the  issues  of  the  campaign,  tariff  revi- 
sion, the  abuse  of  the  injunction,  the  in- 
terests of  labor,  etc.  By  a  slip  he  said 
''President"  Taft,  which  raised  a  laugh 
and  applause.  He  was  quick  to  recover 
himself,  saying,  ''You  do  well  to  applaud 
the  name — it  is  the  last  chance  you  will 
have." 

The  whole  discussion  was  a  model  of 
earnest  argument,  unsparing  but  good- 
natured,  and  showed  that  bitterness  has 
no  part  in  political  differences. 

The  meeting  concluded  a  club  year, 
and  the  election  of  officers  being  in  order, 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Symmes,  on  behalf  of  the 
nominating  committee,  reported  their 
selections,  which  were  unanimously  sus- 
tained by  the  club.  The  following  are 
the  officers  for  the  ensuing  term :    Presi- 


dent, Joseph  Hutchinson ;  vice-president,. 
W.  H.  Payson ;  vice-president,  Warren 
Olney,  Jr. ;  secretary,  Edwin  Bonnell ; 
treasurer,  J.  J.  Fagan ;  members  of  the 
covmcil,  George  A.  Merrill,  W.  H.  Gor- 
rill,  Frank  L.  Brown  and  Dr.  Sydney 
Worth. 

General  regret  was  felt  that  Mr.  Julius 
R.  Weber,  the  very  efficient  and  valuable 
secretary,  felt  obliged  to  decline  a  re- 
nomination. 

#    *    * 

Ordination   of   Rev.   Nehemiah 
Baker. 

Nehemiah  A.  Baker  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  installed  as  assistant  pastor 
of  the  church  of  Portland,  October 
5th.  The  ordination  invocation  was 
made  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  minister 
emeritus  of  the  Unitarian  Chruch.  Rev. 
W.  G.  Eliot,  the  pastor,  extended  to  Mr. 
Baker  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Mr. 
Baker  graduated  from  the  Meadville 
Theological  School  of  Pennsylvania,  last 
June,  and  came  to  Portland  in  July.  He 
is  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

The  ordination  sermon  was  delivered 
to  Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan,  field  agent  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Rev.  J.  D.  Corby, 
pastor  of  the  First  Universalist  Church, 
gave  the  charge  to  the  new  minister,  and 
Dr.  S.  J.  Barrows,  of  New  York  City, 
a  worker  for  prison  reform,  delivered 
the  charge  to  the  congregation.  Rev. 
G.  W.  Fuller,  of  the  Spokane  Unitarian 
Church,  welcomed  Mr.  Baker  to  the  Pa- 
cific Conference,  while  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilson' 
extended  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
community. 

The  service  was  impressive  by  its  rev- 
erence.     Mr.    Baker   is   winning    many 
friends  in  his  new  field  of  work,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  a  fine  sermonizer. 
*    *    « 

If  we  but  lived  as  we  ought  to  live 
and  as  we  might  live,  a  power  would  go 
out  from  us  that  would  make  every  day 
a  lyric  sermon  that  should  be  seen  and 
felt  by  an  ever-enlarging  audience. — T. 
SfmT  King. 

God  grants  us  peace  as  the  reward  not 
of  victory,  but  of  abiding  courage, — not 
because  we  have  done  well,  but  because 
we  are  doing  our  best. 
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The   "  Emmanuel   Movement." 

Eev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  of  Portland,  has 
unwittingly  gained  considerable  publicity 
dn  giving  to  his  people  the  result  of  his 
studies  on  the  ''Emmanuel  Movement." 
On  the  evening  of  October  18th  he  de- 
livered the  third  of  a  series  of  addresses. 
His  conclusion  was  that  mental  sugges- 
tion practiced  by  the  conscientious  min- 
ister will  cure  many  ailments,  and  some- 
times prevent  death. 

After  speaking  of  the  possible  hallu- 
cinations of  the  mind,  and  of  the  eye,  he 
told  of  his  work  in  the  laboratory,  de- 
scribing the  form  of  a  nerve  cell.  He 
said: 

"Speaking  roughly,  the  work  of  the 
physicians  is  to  treat  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  change  in  the  nerve  cells  in 
disease,  while  the  work  of  the  minister  is 
to  treat  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
change.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician 
to  deal  with  organic  disorders,  while  the 
minister  may  deal  to  advantage  with 
functional  diseases. 

''Physicians  themselves  are  using  less 
medicine,  more  hydrotherapy,  and  are 
healing  many  cases,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, through  mental  suggestion  and 
through  the  faith  of  the  patients  in  their 
power. 

"The  minister  may  some  time  bring 
just  that  additional  factor  into  the  phy- 
sician's case  which  will  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death." 

At  the  close  of  his  address  he  informed 
liis  flock  that  any  publication  of  his  re- 
marks which  was  made  would  be  without 
his  consent,  as  he  was  seeking  to  avoid 
the  attention  of  the  curiosity  seekers. 

The  Oregonian  of  the  20th  had  a  fine 
editorial  generally  commendatory  of  the 
suggestion,  though  claiming  that  Mr. 
Eliot's  conclusion  that  functional  dis- 
orders are  to  be  left  to  the  mind  to  cure 
and  organic  troubles  are  to  be  left  to  the 
doctors,  is  more  or  less  illusory.  It  adds : 
"All  functional  ailments  are  organic  and 
all  organic  ailments  are  functional.  The 
di^inetion  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 
A  upryoiis  disease  which  did  not  involve 
"a  chano'e  in  the  nerve  cells"  would  be 
inconceivable  to  many  scientists,  though 
the  chanee  might  not  be  perceptible  in 
the  laboratory.  Very  likely  there  is  a 
]ine  which  limits  the  therapeutic  powei 


of  the  mind,  but  candor  compels  us  to 
acknowledge  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
traced  out." 

Representatives  of  every  Protestant 
denomination  in  Portland  were  inter- 
viewed on  the  day  following  the  sermon, 
and  they  expressed  themselves  as  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  the  movement  and 
prophesied  that  within  a  few  years  it 
would  be  in  universal  operation  in  the 
church.  The  reservation  was  made  by 
a  majority  of  the  ministers  that  min- 
istry to  bodily  wants  must  ever  remain 
secondary  to  ministry  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  man. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Boughter  of  the  White  Tem- 
ple said:  "In  spite  of  some  of  my  criti- 
cisms of  Christian  Science,  I  still  be- 
lieve there  is  much  good  in  certain 
phases  of  their  philosophy  that  the 
Christian  church  could  afford  to  use.  So 
far  as  I  understand  the  Emmanuel 
Movement,  it  is  a  successful  attempt  in 
applying  the  law  of  mental  healing  with- 
out calling  it  a  religion." 
*    *    * 

Proposed  Monument  to  Calvin. 

The  fourth  (Boston)  International 
Congress  of  Reli^ous  Liberals,  at  its 
closing  session,  held  in  Sanders  Theater, 
Harvard  University,  on  September  26, 
1908,  after  listening  to  an  illuminating 
address  by  Professor  Edward  Montet, 
D.  D.,  dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  "John  Calvin  and  the  Reforma- 
tion Monument  in  Geneva, ' '  adopted  the 
following  resolution,  offered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
James  M.  Whiton,  of  the  New  York  Out- 
look: 

Eesolved,  That  this  Congress  has  learned  with 
great  satisfaction  of  the  movement  initiated  at 
Geneva,  and  seconded  in  various  European 
countries  and  in  America,  to  mark  in  1909  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
John  Calvin  hj  a  monument  in  that  city  com- 
memorating that  illustrious  man,  and  the  in- 
fluences proceeding  from  him  and  from  the 
great  men  to  whom  he  passed  on  the  torch  of 
progress,  for  the  advancement  of  freedom,  edu- 
cation, and  ethical  religion.  .  .  .  This  Congress 
heartily  commends  the  proposed  memorial  to 
the  favorable  regard  and  co-operation  of  all 
who  stand  for  a  free  church  in  a  free  state,  for 
individual  liberty  under  individual  responsibili- 
ty, and  for  the  religious  unity  of  all  faithful 
souls. 

The  meeting  furthermore  adopted  a 
second  resolution,  presented  by  the  Exec- 
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utive  Committee,  through  Dr.  Whiton, 
as  follows: 

Besolved,  That  this  Congress  also  expresses 
its  sympathy  with  the  action  taken  toward  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Vienne,  France,  in  commemoration  of  its  former 
distinguished  citizen  and  good  physician, 
Michael  Servetus,  the  martyr  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  religious  veracity. 

These  two  undertakings,  both  of  great 
historical  and  religious  interest,  having 
thus  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Religious  Lib- 
erals, it  now  remains  for  its  members 
and  friends  to  give  practical  expression 
to  their  sympathy  and  promised  co- 
operation. 

The  committee  trusts  that  its  appeal  in 
behalf  of  both  these  meritorious  causes, 
will  meet  with  a  generous  response  ])y  the 
liberal  public.  If  we  are  to  deserve  and 
retain  the  friendship  and  co-operation 
of  our  allies  in  other  lands,  we  must  sym- 
pathize with  their  aspirations  and  lend 
a  hand  in  their  endeavors  for  our  com- 
mon cause. 

Subscriptions  for  either  or  both  these 
memorials  may  be  made  and  the  money 
sent  to  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  Secretary  of 
the  International  Congress,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  will 
acknowledge  and  forward  all  such  gifts 
to  the  local  committees  of  the  Calvin  and 
Servetus  monuments  in  Europe.  Any 
person  subscribing  one  dollar  or  over  will 
have  his  or  her  name  inscribed  on  the 
roll  of  donors  printed  by  the  local  com- 
mittees, and  will  receive  in  some  form  a 
pictorial  representation  of  the  monument 
aided. 

*    #    * 

The  Toiler. 

Nay,  let  me  play  a  while  ere  day  grows  late. 

So  brief  the  sunlight  and  this  task  so  great, 
What  wonder  that  I  yearn  to  drop  the  strand 
And  mar  the  pattern  with  a  ruthless  hand 

Of  this  I  weave,  and,  in  the  weaving,  hate! 

What  profits  it  if,  long  compelled  to  wait, 
At  twilight  by  the  finished  work  I  stand 
Too  weary  for  that  gipsying  I  planned? 

Nay,  let  me  play  a  while  ere  day  grows  late. 

My  truant  comrades  call  without  the  gate, 
"Ah,  little  sister,  throw  a  jest  at  fate. 

And   laugh,   and   join  us."      All   the   spring- 
thrilled  land 
Lures  me  with  sweet  insistence  and  command. 
Taskmistress  Life,  be  once  compassionate, 
Nay,  let  me  j>lay  a  while  ere  day  grows  late. 
— Theodosia  Garrison  in  Cosmopolitan. 


Conference  Autonomy  in  Work 
of  Church  Extension. 

A  resolution  proposing  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  our  denomina- 
tional missionary  work,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  our  editorial  columns,, 
was  passed  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Boston  in  May.  The  resolution  reads  a^ 
follows : — 

"Besolved,  That  the  association  ap- 
proves the  suggestion  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  request  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Conference  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Canada,  the  Western  Con- 
ference, the  Southern  Conference,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  and  the 
Pacific  Conference,  together  with  the 
department,  state  and  local  conferences, 
which  they  represent,  to  consider,  dis- 
cuss and  report  to  them  their  conclusions 
upon  the  possibility'  and  desirability  of 
local  autonomy  and  administration  in 
the  work  of  church  extension." 

Arguments  for  the  new  plan,  and  pos- 
sible objections  to  it,  are  stated  by  Pres- 
ident Samuel  A.  Eliot,  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  in  a  symposium 
on  the  subject  in  last  month's  Unitarian 
(New  York),  and  form  an  interesting 
explanation  of  the  proposed  change. 
The  reasons  favorable  to  the  plan  are,  in 
President  Eliot's  opinion,  as  follows : — ■ 

"(1)  It  will  give  to  the  officers,  di- 
rectors and  members  of  the  Department 
Conferences  the  inspiration  that  inevi- 
tably accompanies  responsibility. 

"(2)  It  will  place  the  responsibility 
for  the  work  of  church  extension  where 
it  belongs  in  a  congregational  and 
democratic  fellowship, — namely,  upon 
the  conference  and  churches  of  the  sev- 
eral departments,  where  local  knowledge 
and  close  supervision  are  more  possible 
than  when  this  work  is  conducted  from 
a  national  headquarters  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country. 

''(3)  It  will  carry  out  the  democratic 
principles  of  our  fellowship  by  placing 
the  work  of  raising  and  disbursing  the 
money  for  church  extension  purposes 
in  the  hands  of  officers  elected  l)y  the 
Department  Conferences  rather  than  in 
the   hands   of   national   officers   and   di- 
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rectors  who  have  many  other  responsi- 
bilities and  duties. 

"(4)  It  may  stimulate  the  generosity 
of  the  self-supporting  churches  because 
appeal  can  be  made  to  local  pride  and 
for  objects  whose  needs  and  merits  are 
well  known  in  the  local  churches. 

"(5)  It  may  stimulate  self-support  in 
the  dependent  churches  because  the 
people  of  those  churches  will  know  that 
the  money  comes  from  their  own  neigh- 
bors and  not  from  an  impersonal  cor- 
poration away  off  in  Boston. 

"(6)  It  will  be  a  just  recognition  of 
the  actual  facts  of  the  situation.  At 
present  the  appropriations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  church  extension  work  out- 
side of  New  England  are  really  deter- 
mined in  the  local  and  not  at  the 
national  headquarters.  The  National 
Board  fixes  the  total  appropriations 
w^hich  can  be  made  in  each  department 
and  holds  a  veto  (practically  never 
used")  over  the  recommendations  of  the 
local  councils.  The  actual  votes  dis- 
tributing the  missionary  contributions 
are  passed  by  the  local  missionary  coun- 
cils or  conference  boards." 

Possible  objections  to  the  scheme 
President  Eliot  sees  in  the  following 
considerations,  declaring  that  the  first 
two  carry  some  weight,  but  that  the  third 
can,  in  his  judgment,  "be  overcome 
without  due  strain"  : — 

"(1)  That,  in  the  distribution  of 
responsibility,  it  may  sacrifice  some- 
thing of  the  strength  and  efficiency  that 
comes  from  more  centralized  organiza- 
tion and  something  of  the  momentum 
which  has  been  secured  in  missionary 
giving  to  the  national  cause. 

"(2)  That  it  may  sacrifice  the  stimu- 
lus to  giving  for  the  missionary  cause 
which  is  provided  by  personal  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment  and  character  of 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

"(3)  That  it  will  devolve  upon  the 
Department  Conference,  in  some  cases, 
heavier  financial  responsibilities  than 
they  can  carry." 

For  illustration  of  the  way  the  plan 
would  work  President  Eliot  uses  the 
situation  in  the  Conference  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Canada,  which  discusses 
the  question  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  this  month.    "That  Confer- 


ence is,  to  be  sure,"  he  says,  "in  a  little 
better  position  than  any  other  to  assume 
these  new  responsibilities,  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  This  Conference 
has  some  sixty  churches,  mostly  strongly 
organized  and  efficiently  administered. 
These  churches,  exclusive  of  individual 
gifts,  now  give  to  the  association  annu- 
ally a  larger  sum  than  the  association, 
exclusive  of  special  gifts,  is  expending 
for  church  extension  purposes  alone 
within  the  limits  of  the  Conference. 
The  churches  also  contribute  to  the  Mid- 
dle States  Conference  and  to  some 
individual  churches.  In  other  words, 
the  missionary  contributions  from  the 
churches  of  the  Conference  are  well 
above  the  present  rate  of  expenditure. 

"It  is  to  be  presumed,  if  the  proposed 
plan  is  adopted,  that  the  churches  will 
desire  to  continue  their  membership  in 
the  national  body,  but  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  arrange  some  equitable  ad- 
justment. For  instance,  it  might  be 
arranged  that  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
missionary  contributions  of  the  churches 
in  the  Middle  States  might  be  trans- 
mitted each  year  to  the  national  body 
to  provide  for  the  national  expenses 
which  all  the  churches  should  share,  such 
as  the  expenses  of  the  Departments  of 
Publication;  Publicity,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Education,  and  the  like,  while 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  contributions  of 
the  churches  of  the  Middle  States  would 
go  to  the  treasury  of  the  Middle  States 
Conference  for  the  church  extension 
work  under  the  guidance  of  the  directors 
of  the  Conference. 

"The  final  decision  in  all  these  mat- 
ters is  obviously  in  the  churches  them- 
selves. The  directors  of  the  conferences, 
or  the  conferences  themselves;  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Association,  or  the  Asso- 
ciation itself,  may  pass  resolutions  and 
adopt  a  plan  of  action,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  our  free  and  independent 
churches  will  continue  to  do  just  what- 
ever they  please  in  all  these  matters. 
It  will  be  judicious  to  remember  that 
our  religious  democracy  is  governed,  not 
by  boards  of  directors,  or  mass  meetinors. 
or  conferences,  but  by  the  forces  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  churches  themselves." 
*    *     * 

All  our  better  moods  are  prophetic  of 
eternity  for  us. — W.  Mount  ford. 
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Sin  and  Salvation. 

[Eeport  of  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Criizan, 
at  Eureka,  from  Standard  of  Feb.   19. J 

The  great  problem  of  theology  has 
always  been,  "Why  did  an  all-wise  and 
loving  God  allow  sin  to  come  into  the 
world?"  To  one  who  accepts  that  old 
theory  of  sin  there  is  no  answ^er.  But 
to  the  evolutionist  the  answer  is  very 
plain  and  simple.  It  is  not  the  origin 
of  evil  but  the  origin  of  goodness  we 
have  to  seek. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  before  man 
appeared,  there  were  all  the  vices  and 
crimes  —  pride,  selfishness,  gluttony, 
theft,  lust,  murder.  We  find  all  these 
to-day  among  the  animals,  only  we  do 
not  regard  them  as  crimes.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  very  things  tend  to  make 
them  superior  animals.  The  pride  of 
the  peacock  enhances  his  beauty,  the  self- 
ishness of  the  fowl  fattens  him  for  your 
table,  the  gluttony  of  the  hog  increases 
his  value  in  the  market,  the  murderous 
anger  of  the  dog  makes  him  a  better 
safeguard  for  your  home.  All  these  pro- 
pensities which  we  regard  as  evil  in  man 
are  not  evil  in  the  animals.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  animal  has  no  moral  sense 
which  condemns  these  things. 

When  man  appeared  what  happened? 
With  him  goodness  was  born.  For  the 
first  time  there  walked  among  the  ani- 
mals a  being  with  a  conscience,  with  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  He  alone 
had  a  moral  ideal,  in  the  light  of  which 
he  recognized  something  higher  than  the 
animalism  around  him.  Without  this 
moral  ideal,  without  consicence  there 
could  be  no  sense  of  sin.  We  are  told 
that  this  universal  sense  of  sin  is  evi- 
dence of  the  downfall  of  man.  No,  it 
is  evidence  of  the  rise  of  man.  Previous 
to  the  appearance  of  man,  all  these  evil 
things  existed,  but  there  was  no  being 
large  enough,  great  enough,  God-like 
enough,  to  think  them  evil.  With  man 
no  new  evil  came  into  the  world,  but  an 
advanced  and  enlarged  being  had  come, 
one  who  had  climbed  high  enough  to 
begin  to  see,  dimly,  as  God  saw,  to  think 
a  little  as  God  thought.  To  him,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  universe,  came  the 
sense  of  sin.  Do  you  not  see  that  this 
coming  up  to  this  sense  of  sin  instead 


of  a  fall  was  an  immense  rise?  Do  you 
not  also  see  that  goodness  was  born 
into  the  world  at  the  very  moment  man 
felt  this  sense  of  sin?  When  man  first 
spoke  the  words  "I  ought,"  then  began 
the  age-long  battle  between  evil  and 
good. 

W^hat  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  to- 
day? It  is  man,  giving  way,  relapsing 
into  his  old  animalism.  ''Very  few  of 
our  race,"  says  Emerson,  "can  be  said 
to  be  finished  men.  AVe  still  carry  stick- 
ing to  us  some  remains  of  the  inferior 
quadruped  organization.  We  call  these 
millions  men,  but  they  are  not  yet  men. 
Half  engaged  in  the  soil,  pawing  to  get 
free,  man  needs  all  the  power  that  can 
be  brought  to  disengage  him."  These 
are  men,  so-called  by  the  thousands  to- 
day, in  whom  run  riot  the  passions  of 
the  jungle.  The  serpent,  the  tiger,  the 
wolf,  the  hyena,  still  look  out  through 
human  eyes. 

What  salvation  does  man  need?  We 
take  the  question  to  Jesus.  In  his  answer 
he  says  nothing  about  man  being  a  fallen 
being,  about  original  sin,  or  about  a 
great  gulf  separating  the  loving  God- 
Father  from  his  erring  children  which 
must  be  bridged  by  his  own  pierced 
body.  The  Master  sums  it  all  up  in 
his  story '  of  the  lost  boy.  When  the 
penitent  boy  leaves  the  swine  pasture  he 
finds  the  Father  awaiting  him.  The 
Father  does  not  say,  "How  is  the  just 
penalty  of  your  sins  to  be  paid,  how 
are  you  going  to  appease  my  wrath? 
Some  one  must  suffer  in  your  stead  be- 
fore I  can  forgive  you  or  the  family  gov- 
ernment will  be  wrecked."  He  does  not 
say  anything.  He  runs  to  meet  the  boy 
who  has  broken  his  heart,  kisses  him  and 
makes  a  feast  to  show  his  gladness. 

Salvation  does  not  mean  escape  from 
hell,  but  from  animalism;  it  does  not 
mean  getting  into  heaven,  but  getting 
the  spirH  of  heaven  into  your  soul  and 
daily  life. 

■*    *    * 

The  Outlook  in  a  recent  appreciative 
note  on  the  death  of  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the 
sweet  singer  of  the  Moody  campaign, 
while  acknowledging  his  evangelistic 
powers  and  the  sweet  pathos  of  ''There 
Were  Ninety  and  Nine,"  establishes  a 
fearless  comparison  between  the  Gospel 
Songs,   among  which  the   Sankey  tunes 
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are  on  the  whole  the  noblest,  and  the 
great  "psalm  tunes  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  reformers  or  the  chorales  of 
Luther,"  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
latter,  and  adds  this  significant  sentence : 
"These  'Gospel  Songs'  created  a  school 
of  religious  music  that  has  done  much 
to  deprive  the  worship  of  thousands  of 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  of  the  fun- 
damental element  of  reverence."  A 
most  pregnant  sentence.  We  are  glad 
the  Outlook  has  published  it  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  Unity  may  quote 
it.  The  flippancy  with  which  church- 
going  is  treated  by  the  modem  youth, 
the  ease  with  which  our  boys  and  girls 
discard  what  flimsy  church  habit  they 
may  have  acquired  in  their  early  child- 
hood, is  traceable,  we  think,  not  so  much 
to  the  change  of  thought,  not  so  much 
to  the  breaking  down  of  old  creeds,  for 
they  are  being  promptly  substituted  by 
nobler  ones,  as  to  the  breaking  down  of 
reverence,  which  is  the  taproot  of  re- 
ligion, by  the  inaptitude  if  not  the  in- 
capacity to  worship,  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  art  in  its  highest  expression. 
In  the  simplest  act  of  real  worship, 
poetry,  music,  oratory,  architecture,  and 
drama  all  unconsciously  enter  into  and 
help  make  the  impression  profound. — 
Unity. 


How  glorious  would  it  be  to  the  heads 
of  any  Christian  establishment  to  require 
nothing  of  the  members  of  it  besides  the 
profession  of  our  common  Christianity, 
and  to  leave  all  particular  opinions  to 
every  man's  conscience.  Every  cause  of 
unpleasing  contention  would  be  removed, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  objections 
to  Christianity  would  be  removed  from 
it, — namely,  the  want  of  harmony  among 
Christians.  We  should  then  met  as 
brethren  and  as  the  disciples  of  our  com- 
mon Master.  And  with  respect  to  all  our 
differences,  having  no  object  but  truth, 
they  would  be  discussed  without  ani- 
mosity. No  opinion  having,  then,  any- 
thing in  its  favor  besides  its  own  proper 
evidence,  all  prejudice,  would  much 
sooner  give  way;  and  Truth,  which  we 
all  profess  to  aim  at,  would  be  much 
sooner  attained  and  become  universal. — 
From  Joseph  Priestley's  "Corruptions  of 
Cliristianity." 


jfielD  fiott^. 

Oakland.  —  All  associated  organiza- 
tions of  the  Oakland  church  have  taken 
hold  of  work  for  the  fall  campaign  with 
good  prospects  for  an  unusually  success- 
ful season.  The  Woman's  Alliance,  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  new  president,  Mrs. 
John  F.  Williard,  is  planning  several 
new  lines  of  work  which  promise  to 
greatly  increase  the  usefulness  of  that 
most  useful  organization. 

The  Starr  King  Fraternity  offers  the 
people  this  season  a  course  of  sociological 
lectures  of  interest  to  all  our  thoughtful 
people.  Professor  Jessica  Peixotto,  of 
the  University,  gave  the  first  lecture  to 
a  good  audience,  on  October  15th,  on 
''People  Who  Would  Make  the  World 
Over."  The  second  lecture  will  be  given 
late  in  November  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  S. 
Bigelow,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  speaker 
of  national  reputation.  Other  well- 
known  men  will  favor  the  Fraternity 
and  the  public  with  their  best  word  on 
the  great  problems  of  to-day. 

Unity  Club  opens  with  enthusiasm 
and  large  attendance.  By  vote  of  the 
club,  Mr.  Simonds  will  give  instruction 
upon  "The  Greater  American  Poets."  On 
November  4th  he  speaks  on  "Holmes" ; 
on  November  18th,  on  "Whittier."  In- 
troductory studies  by  members  of  Unity 
Club  will  be  given  upon  "California 
Authors."  Much  will  be  made  of  the 
good-fellowship  side  of  church  life  by 
the  Unity  Club  during  the  year.  The 
club  is  for  young  people  of  all  ages. 

November  8th  Mr.  Simonds  begins  a 
new  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures 
upon  the  general  subject  "An  Honest 
Man  with  an  Honest  Bible."  These  will 
be  followed  by  three  specially  prepared 
lectures  upon  "Lessons  in  Social  Justice 
from  the  French  Revolution." 

Los  Angeles. — The  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Los  Angeles  is  still  without 
a  pastor.  Rev.  E.  S.  Hodgins,  of  Minne- 
apolis, who  accepted  the  call  to  this 
church,  has  not  been  able  thus  far  to 
leave  his  charge.  It  is  now  announced 
that  he  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  for  Sun- 
day, November  8th.  In  the  mean  time 
Ur.  Howard  continues  to  make  the 
journey  from  Palo  Alto  to  supply  the 
vacancy.  On  Sunday.  October  18th. 
Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow,  of  Palo  Alto, 
occupied  the  pulpit. 
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The  women  of  the  Alliance  meet  each 
Thursday,  and  are  vigorously  forward- 
ing the  work  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  bazar. 

Palo  Alto. — The  most  notable  event 
of  the  month  just  passed  in  the  Unita- 
rian church  of  Palo  Alto  was  the  dinner 
of  the  Men's  Club,  organized  less  than  a 
year  ago.  This  w^as  the  third  occasion 
of  the  kind  held  by  the  club,  and,  like 
the  others,  it  was  thoroughly  successful. 
Professor  Burt  Estes  Howard,  formerly 
minister  of  the  Los  Angeles  Unitarian 
church,  but  now  settled  at  Stanford 
University,  spoke  with  great  vigor  and 
earnestness,  on  ''Some  Defects  in  Our 
Criminal  Procedure,"  giving  many  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  his  theme.  There 
were  present  as  guests  of  members  the 
Dean  and  most  of  the  faculty  of  law  at 
Stanford,  and  all  took  part  in  an  inter- 
esting discussion  that  followed.  There 
were  twenty-five  men  at  table,  with  Pro- 
fessor L.  M.  Hoskins,  president  of  the 
club,  presiding  as  toastmaster. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  of  the  church 
is  busy  preparing  for  a  fair  to  be  held 
early  in  December,  the  proceeds  to  go 
towards  paying  for  an  electric  motor 
and  blow^er  for  the  organ,  which  has 
already  been  installed. 

The  annual  meeting  and  supper  of  the 
church  is  to  be  held  this  month. 

Portland.  —  The  ordination  of  Mr. 
Nehemiah  A.  Baker  and  his  installa- 
tion as  our  assistant  minister  on  Mon- 
day evening,  October  5th,  has  been  the 
event  of  greatest  interest  in  the  annals 
of  our  church  during  the  month.  The 
service  throughout  was  very  impressive. 
Everyone  taking  part  was  at  his  best. 
]\Ir.  Cruzan's  sermon  was  excellent. 
Taking  for  his  topic  "Progress,"  he 
dealt  wath  it  in  the  most  comprehensive 
manner,  materially  and  spiritually.  One 
thought  forcefully  brought  out  was  that 
the  power  in  us  for  such  progress  linked 
us  with  the  Infinite. 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  have  Dr. 
Barrows,  of  New  York,  with  us.  His 
charge  to  the  people  was  full  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  ripened  years;  and  his 
stately  form,  his  deep  voice,  his  rever- 
ential manner  added  dignity  to  the 
service,  as  they  do  to  every  occasion 
wherever  he  speaks. 


The  services  were  listened  to  with  deep 
interest  by  a  congregation  that  nearly 
filled  the  church.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  a  reception  was  given  to  Mr. 
Baker  in  the  Sunday-school  room  by  the 
Ladies'  Alliance.  A  large  part  of  the 
congregation  remained  to  extend  to  Mr. 
Baker  its  heartfelt  greetings. 

He  has  already  won  our  high  esteem, 
and  we  feel  that  he  will  be  of  the  great- 
est assistance  to  Mr.  Eliot  in  his  min- 
isterial duties,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
the  parish  work. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  service : 
Organ  prelude;  invocation;  music,  "The 
King  of  Love  My  Shepherd  Is" ;  Scrip- 
ture reading;  sermon.  Rev.  J.  A.  Cru- 
zan.  Field  Agent  A.  U.  A. ;  prayer  of 
ordination.  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  D.  D. ;  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  congregation,  W.  F. 
Woodard,  President  of  Board  of  Trus- 
tees; charge  to  the  minister.  Rev.  J.  D. 
Corby  of  the  Universalist  church ;  charge 
to  the  people.  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  D.  D., 
New  York;  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. ;  welcome  to  the 
Pacific  Conference,  Rev.  G.  W.  Fuller, 
Spokane;  welcome  to  the  community. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Wilson,  D.  D. ;  benediction. 

Redlands  —  Unity  Church.  —  On  Oc- 
tober 4th  this  church  entered  upon  its 
sixth  year  of  service  with  Mr.  Savage 
as  pastor. 

The  past  years  have  been  notably 
years  of  progress  in  all  divisions  of 
work  in  this  church,  which  ensures  the 
year  to  come  to  be  one  of  even  greater 
success. 

Mr.  Savage  returned  to  his  duties  the 
first  of  the  present  month,  after  a  most 
extended  summer  of  travel,  having  visit- 
ed Honolulu  and,  later  in  the  season,  the 
New  England  Coast. 

The  earnest,  forceful  thoughts  con- 
tained in  the  two  sermons  he  has  lately 
delivered  awakens  keen  anticipation 
among  the  members  of  his  congregation. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  held  its  first 
meeting  for  the  year  on  October  14th. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and 
work  for  the  ensuing  year  decided  upon. 
Once  a  month  Mr.  Savage  intends  giv- 
ing a  "reading"  on  one  of  the  poets  or 
on  such  subjects  as  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  members  of  this  society. 

The  Sunday-school,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Mr.    Griswold,   a   most   efficient 
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superintendent,  is  steadily  growing  in 
numbers.  Increased  interest  is  shown 
in  this  most  important  part  of  Unity 
Church  work. 

Santa  Barbara.  — ■  The  subjects  of 
some  of  Mr.  Goodridge's  recent  sermons 
have  been:  "Tolstoy,"  "Marriage  and 
Divorce."  "Socialism,"  and  "For  the 
Good  of  the  Community."  Those  on 
"Marriage  and  Divorce"  and  "Social- 
ism" w^ere  printed  in  full  in  one  of  the 
daily  pajjers.  Although  we  do  not  have 
large  congregations,  the  large  proportion 
of  men  is  encouraging. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  began  its  reg- 
ular work  aiter  vacation  with  a  luncheon 
on  the  second  of  October,  followed  by  the 
business  meeting  and  the  discussion  of 
current  events.  Both  the  luncheon  and 
the  meeting  were  more  than  usually  en- 
joyable. Plans  are  being  made  and 
work  done  for  the  annual  Christmas  sale 
early  in  December.  Although  we  have 
no  new  or  striking  features  in  our  w^ork, 
our  methods  are  the  result  of  study  and 
experiment,  and  we  feel  there  is  cumula- 
tive strength  in  keeping  to  well-tried 
ways. 

Sunday-school  attendance  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  Teachers  have  been 
rather  more  difficult  to  secure  than 
usual,  as  so  many  of  our  younger  people 
have  gone  out  of  town.  The  Bible  is 
being  used  very  generally  in  class  work 
in  order  that  pupils  may  gain  familiar- 
ity with  its  contents  and  also  learn  to 
read  it  aloud  intelligently.  The  older 
members  of  the  school  have  had  an  even- 
ing dancing  party  lately,  and  the 
younger  ones  an  afternoon  party  with 
games  and  refreshments. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute  held  in  this  town,  Mr.  Good- 
rid  oe  gave  an  address  to  the  high-school 
teachers  on  "The  High  School  from  a 
Parent's  Standpoint." 

San  Francisco. — During  the  absence 
of  ^Ir.  Leavitt  the  pulpit  was  acceptably 
filled:  President  Wheeler  on  the  4th, 
Rev.  AV.  D.  Simonds  on  the  11th,  and 
Rev.  Burt  Estes  Howard  on  the  18th; 
Mr.  Leavitt  on  the  25th  prefaced  his 
brief  sermon  by  an  account  of  the  visit 
to  the  churches  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
district  and  the  Northwest.  He  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  all  he  had  seen — 


with  the  difficulties  encountered  in  estab- 
lishing a  liberal  church  in  these  un- 
friendly localities,  by  the  loyalty  shown, 
by  the  sacrifices  made,  and  by  what  it 
means  to  a  community  to  have  such  a 
church  established.  Whatever  he  may 
have  done  for  the  encouragement  and 
uplift  of  the  churches,  he  seems  himself 
to  have  been  aroused  to  a  wider  interest 
and  to  have  gained  much  in  a  more  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  situation. 

The  following  programs  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  November  meetings  of 
the  Society  for  Christian  Work:  No- 
vember 9th — Miss  Kate  Ames  will  speak 
on  "The  Need  of  the  Extension  of 
Woman's  Influence  in  the  Public 
Schools" ;  November  23d— Mrs.  Mary  0. 
Bretherick  w^ill  read  a  paper  on  charity 
work,  entitled  "America's  Slaves  in  the 
Twentieth  Century." 


In  our  reports  from  month  to  month 
of  the  Society  for  Christian  Work  little 
is  said  of  the  work  of  the  society,  not 
because  it  is  less  interesting,  but  be- 
cause our  committees  do  their  w^ork  so 
well  there  is  no  need  to  tell  of  the  vari- 
ous beneficiaries  cared  for,  the  magazines 
sent  to  the  hospitals,  the  sewing  done, 
etc.  That  is  always  the  -same,  but  the 
programs  are  different  at  every  meet- 
ing. We  wish  more  of  our  members 
would  come  to  the  business  part  of  the 
meetings.  On  October  11th  Mrs.  Cock- 
roft,  of  Oakland,  gave  us  her  most  in- 
teresting paper  on  "Our  Good  Green 
Wood,"  w^hich  she  has  kindly  consented 
to  have  reported  at  some  length  in  the 
Pacific  Unitarian.  On  October  26th 
Mrs.  Ramon  E.  Wilson  spoke  on  "The 
Humorous  Side  of  Things,"  a  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive  talk,  in  her  own 
characteristic  way.  All  thoughts  are 
now  given  to  the  sale  on  November  20th 
and  21st,  and  as  the  proceeds  this  year 
are  to  go  to  the  fund  for  recarpeting  the 
parlors  of  the  church,  we  feel  sure  every- 
one will  be  interested  to  give  and  to 
buy  generouslj^  Contributions  are  so- 
licited for  all  tables  —  fancy  articles, 
aprons,  delicatessen,  postal  cards,  candy, 
children's  toys  or  garments,  etc.,  and  on 
the  days  of  the  sale  a  large  attendance 
is  hoped  for,  with  full  purses  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sale ;  with  carfares  only  at 
the  close. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 

Works  or  Theodore  Parker.  Centenary  Edi- 
tion. In  fifteen  volumes,  Boston:  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association.  Price,  $1.00  a 
volume. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  an- 
nounces as  now  ready  the  first  six  volumes  of 
the  "Centenary  Edition"  of  Theodore  Parker, 
which  is  ultimately  to  be  issued  in  fifteen  vol- 
umes, and  completed  in  1910,  the  centennial 
year  of  Parker's  birthday.  The  titles  now  ready 
are:  "A  Discourse  of  Matters  Pertaining  to 
Religion,"  "The  World  of  Matter  and  the  Spirit 
of  Man,"  "The  American  Scholar,"  "The  Tran- 
sient and  Permanent  in  Christianity,"  "Sermons 
of  Religion,"  "Historic  Americans."  Each  vol- 
ume is  carefully  edited  and  accurately  anno- 
tated whenever  notes  are  needed.  The  first  title 
given  above  consists  of  material  hitherto  un- 
published. More  or  less  new  matter  will  also 
be  introduced  into  certain  of  the  other  vol- 
umes. The  books  which  were  published  by  the 
author  during  his  lifetime,  or  later  by  his 
friends,  represent  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
literary  productiveness.  Many  of  his  ser:nons, 
lectures,  and  reviews  appeared  only  in  pamphlet 
form  or  in  the  newspapers  or  periodicals  of  his 
time.  A  thousand  or  more  of  his  discourses 
remain  still  in  manuscript.  The  present  edition 
aims  to  supply  the  existing  need  for  a  full,  in- 
expensive, and  probably  final  collection  of 
Parker's  writings,  for  the  whole  work  will  be 
scholarly,  authentic,  and  definitive.  The  prep- 
aration of  the  books  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
editorial  committee  of  nine  members,  thus  en- 
suring both  the  accuracy  and  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  this  "Centenary  Edition." 

The  Wider  Liee.  By  J.  R.  Miller.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Miller  brings  out  a  new  volume  of  col- 
lected addresses  and  sermons  each  year,  and 
each  succeeding  book  reinforces  his  wide  repu- 
tation for  a  large  grasp  of  essentials  and  for 
timeliness.  He  never  seems  to  lose  touch  with 
the  needs  of  the  people,  which  means  that  he 
remains  in  rapport  with  the  world  at  large. 
The  present  book  has  a  message  at  once  for  the 
church-goer  and  the  hard-headed  business  man. 

Speaking  of  the  "wider  life,"  his  titular 
paper,  he  says:  "We  do  not  realize  half  our 
possibilities.  We  do  not  more  than  begin  to 
possess  our  inheritance.  Our  hills  are  full  of 
gold  and  we  only  scratch  the  sand  and  the  shal- 
low soil  on  the  surface.  We  live  in  little  dug- 
outs in  the  valley,  when  there  are  splendid 
palaces  waiting  for  us  on  the  hilltops.  Shall 
we  not  push  out  our  tent-pins  and  get  more 
room  to  live  inf 


In  the  Open.  A  Series  of  Nature  Essays.  By 
Stanton  Davis  Kirkham.  San  Francisco 
and  New  York:  Paul  Elder  &  Company. 
Price,    $1.87. 

It  is  a  peculiar  property  of  Mr.  Kirkham's 
friendly,  companionable  chats,  to  open  our  eyes 
to  the  many  little  things  that  make  the  world 
worth  living  in.  Frankly  and  intimately,  and 
with  a  style  that  seems  to  have  taken  the 
clearness  and  soothing  music  of  the  mountain 
streams  that  he  loves,  he  talks  of  delights  that 
all  may  see  and  hear  and  know — of  signs  of 
spring,  bird  life,  wild  gardens,  insect  lore, 
pasture  stones,  the  winter  woods,  of  mountain,, 
forest,  and  sea, — giving  us  passports  to  our 
common  heritage,  the  wonderful  kingdom  of 
All  Out  Doors.  He  has  learned  the  charm 
that  brings  the  voice  of  the  woods  and  the 
free  air  of  heaven  v^ithin  the  walls  of  the  study. 

The  book  is  printed  on  English  esparto  pa})er 
and  illustrated  with  a  series  of  remarkable 
nature  photographs  by  Rudolf  Eickemeyer. 
The  colored  frontispiece  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuer- 
tes,  showing  a  flock  of  wild  geese  winging 
across  the  sunset  clou<ls,  embodies  the  very 
spirit  of  free  air  and  wide  sky. 

The  Little  Brown  Hen  Hears  the  Song  of 
THE  Nightingale  and  The  Golden  Har- 
vest. By  Jasmine  Stone  Van  Dresser.  With 
a  Foreword  by  Margaret  Beecher  White. 
San  Francisco  and  New  York:  Paul  Elder 
&  Company.     Price,  80  cents. 

Really  good  stories  for  children  are  exceed- 
ing rare;  but  these  two  pleasant  parables  by 
the  author  of  "How  to  Find  Happyland,"  have 
all  the  qualities  most  needed.  They  have  the 
tenderness,  the  mellowness,  the  inner  truth  shin- 
ing through  alluring  narrative,  characteristic  of 
the  most  delightful  tales  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen. 

There  is  something  decidedly  new  and  at- 
tractive in  the  making  of  this  book,  and  the 
illustrations,  by  William  T.  Van  Dresser,  are 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Printed  in  color 
throughout. 

The  Palace  of  Danger.  By  Mabel  Wagnalls. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
Price,   $1.50. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  the  sons  of  United  States  senators 
show  such  an  unusual  fitness  for  West  Point. 
To  this  interesting  observation  may  be  added 
a  second,  that  the  daughters  of  publishers  so 
often  show  a  literary  talent  that  enables  them 
to  appear  in  print.  Miss  Wagnalls  is  of  the 
second  class.  Her  novel,  "The  Palace  of  Dan- 
ger," is  an  alleged  fictionized  life  of  that  gay 
young  lady,  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour.  The 
author  attempts  to  give  her  novel  an  archaic 
atmosphere,  suggestive  of  the  time  of  the  still 
gayer  Louis,  by  liberally  besprinkling  it  with 
such  words  as  "prithee,"  "i'faith,"  "sirrah,"' 
and  first-year  boarding-school  French.  All  this,. 
no  doubt,  is  very  seductive  to  the  writer,  but 
to  others  the  effect  may  be  questioned.  One 
thing  is  certain,  after  the  book  is  finished  the 
reader  has  not  at  any  time  seen  the  world  from 
the  view-point  of  a  woman  of  the  world  of  the 
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time  of  the  dissolute  French  monarch.  There 
is  no  development  of  character  sufficient  to 
Taise  the  novel  above  that  of  the  thousand  and 
one  mediocre  works  of  fiction  that  crowd  the 
shelves  of  the  book-stores.  Of  the  plot  the 
same  may  be  said. 

John  Ward  Dunsmore,  the  historical  painter, 
lias  enlivened  the  rather  soporific  text  with  four 
illustrations  that  are  quite  the  best  things  Miss 
"Wagnalls  has  placed  between  the  covers  of  her 
misdirected  efforts. 

Hope  of  Immortality.  By  C.  F.  Dole.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y,  Crowell  &  Company. 
Price,  30  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  little  booklets 
"that  this  publishing  house  prints  from  time  to 
time.  Anything  that  assures  us  that  life  is 
worth  living  is  to  be  welcomed,  and  Mr.  Dole's 
book  does  that.  He  looks  at  immortality  from 
the  stand  of  a  man  versed  in  modern  scientific 
thought,  but  instead  of  allowing  material 
things  to  make  him  a  doubter,  he  uses  them  as 
arguments  for  a  stronger  and  a  better  faith 
in  the  belief  that  man  is  the  possessor  of  a 
soul  that  will  live  forever.  This  book,  though 
small,  is  well  worth  a  place  in  any  library. 

Battle  of  Life.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 
Price,  30  cents. 

That  Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  the  author  of  this 
iDOoklet  is  the  best  recommendation  it  can  have. 
The  praise  of  a  reviewer  can  add  nothing  to 
that  recommendation.  The  able  essayist  is 
here  in  his  best  vein,  and  most  helpful  and 
inspiring   mood. 

Jesus  Brought  Back.  By  Joseph  H.  Crooker, 
D.  D.     Sherman,  French  &  Company. 

A  new  edition  of  "Jesus  Brought  Back,"  by 
Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  one  of  our  leading 
religious  thinkers  along  liberal  lines,  is  an- 
nounced for  immediate  issue  by  Sherman, 
French  &  Company,  It  presents  a  portrait  of 
Jesus  the  man  and  the  religious  teacher  as 
he  appears  to  reverent,  rational,  constructive 
scholarship.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  for 
an  author  within  the  same  compass  to  make 
a  more  powerful  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
unbiased  scholarship  cannot  longer  accept  the 
New  Testament  accounts  of  Jesus  as  an  in- 
fallible revelation,  or  entertain  longer  the  the- 
ory concerning  Jesus  himself  that  he  was  both 
God  and  man.  But  the  author  does  not  simply 
make  the  God-man  to  disappear,  giving  us 
nothing  in  his  place.  The  object  kept  steadily 
in  view  is  that  of  pushing  aside  the  fictitious 
in  order  that  a  more  vital  reality  may  fill  its 
place.  The  picture  here  drawn  of  Jesus  is  not 
only  rational  and  critical,  but  also  reverent, 
loving,  warm.  The  book  is  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion, toward  the  clarification  of  the  religious 
thought  of  our  time. 

A  Book  of  Prayers.  By  Charles  G.  Ames, 
D.  D.  Boston:  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation.    Price,  cloth,  $1.50;  leather,  $2.50. 

In  recent  years  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples,  Boston,  has  made  a  stenographic 


record  of  some  of  the  prayers  in  which  the 
minister,  Eev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D.,  has 
sought  to  lead  and  express  the  aspirations  of 
the  congregation.  These  notes  have  been  care- 
fully revised,  amended,  and  wholly  rewritten  in 
the  light  of  afterthought,  and  have  supplied, 
with  some  additional  matter,  the  basis  of  a 
volume  entitled  "A  Book  of  Prayers,"  just 
published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. The  prayers  breathe  the  spirit  of  rever- 
ence, worship,  sympathy,  brotherhood,  faith, 
human  and  divine  helpfulness  so  nobly  embod- 
ied in  their  widely  beloved  author.  The  book 
itself  is  unusually  handsome  in  paper,  typog- 
raphy, and  binding,  being  printed  in  two  colors 
throughout  on  India  tint  paper,  with  a  design 
of  the  church  in  gold  upon  the  cover. 

What  We  Know  about  Jesus.  By  Charles  F. 
Dole,  D.  D.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing   Company.     Price,   75   cents. 

Although  Dr.  Dole  modestly  makes  no  claim 
to  unusual  abilities  as  a  higher  critic,  his 
scholarly  little  book  is  one  that  represents  a 
wide  range  of  reading  and  an  erudite  synthe- 
sization  of  thought.  Coming  at  a  time  in  the 
develox>ment  of  the  Unitarian  movement  when 
our  creedless  faith  is  attracting  attention  more 
generally  than  ever  before,  this  volume  of  :aa- 
ture  study  and  broad  treatment  of  Jesus  is  most 
opportune.  Dr.  Dole  frankly  states  that  Uni- 
tarians do  not  worship  Jesus  as  God,  but  rather 
accept  him  as  their  moral  teacher  and  leader. 
Unitarians  "believe  in  Jesus"  to  the  extent 
that  they  take  him  as  their  spiritual  and  eth- 
ical pattern.  The  Unitarians  of  the  present 
hold  to  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  rather  than  to  the 
artificial  creation  of  Pauline  theology. 

Dr.  Dole  tells  the  reader  in  the  first  chapter 
that  the  fourth  gospel  is  not,  in  the  legal  sense, 
either  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence.  A  few 
pages  of  the  synoptic  gospels  is  all  that  we 
have  upon  which  to  base  our  impressions  of 
what  Jesus  said,  did,  and  thought.  The  author 
does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Martineau  and  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt,  that  Jesus  nowhere  applied  the 
title  of  Messiah  to  himself.  "No  one  can  easily 
explain  his  very  frequent  assumption  of  some 
species  of  unique  and  authoritative  character 
except  by  the  quite  natural  belief  that  he  took 
himself  to  be — I  will  not  urge  more  than  man, 
but  a  man  appointed  by  God  for  a  peculiar 
Inission." 

The  reverend  gentleman's  book  is  not  one  of 
destructive  criticism.  It  is  positive  in  atti- 
tude, and  its  message  is  consistently  formative. 
It  is  at  no  time  irreverent  or  insincere. 

"What  We  Know  About  Jesus"  has  been 
added  to  the  Pierce  Library  during  the  past 
month. 

The    Cynic's    Calendar.      With    Astronomical 
Attachment.     By  E.  W.  M.  Grant,  Addison 
Mizner,    and    Oliver    Herford.      New   York 
and    San   Francisco:     Paul   Elder   &   Com- 
pany.    Price,  75  cents. 
This  is  the   fifth   annual  appearance   of  the 
calendar.      Its    character  may   best   be   judged 
from  the  following  aphorisms,  modernized  after 
the  clever  manner  of  these  joint  authors:  — 
"A  penitentiary  for  your  faults." 
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"Lots  of  people  have  matrimonial  troubles 
and  don't  know  it." 

"Welcome  the  coming,  bleed  the  parting 
guest." 

"Not  one-half  knows  how  his  better  half 
lives." 

"Too  good  to  be  new." 

"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  dodge  your  motor  ear." 

"Too  many  crooks  spoil  the  legislature." 

"Weighed   and   found   banting." 

There  is  also  a  record  for  each  of  the  montlis, 
in  Avhich  the  reader  may  record  his  observa- 
tions of  the  stars  for  that  period.  The  stars 
are  "Operatic,"  "Dramatic,"  and  "Social  and 
Literary." 

A  reading  of  the  heavens  is  given  for  each 
of  the  months.     Here  is  the  one  for  January:  — 

"Tn  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  con- 
stellation of  the  water-wagon  is  on  the  merid- 
ian. The  Bowl-Star,  which  during  the  last 
month  was  in  full  view  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
the  most  prominent  object  in  the  midnight  sky, 
has  on  the  first  of  the  month  disappeared, 
apparently  absorbed  by  a  dim  nebula  composed 
of  countless  hazy  and  rapidly  resolving  stars 
of  the  third  and  fourth  magnumtude,  ana 
knoAvn  as  the  Pledgides.'' 

EusKiN  Calendar.  Compiled  by  Albert  E. 
Sims.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company.     Price,   50  cents,  net. 

A  volume  of  pithy  selections,  sure  to  find 
favor  with  the  admirers  of  this  author.  Done 
in   special  type   designs. 

Shakespere  Calendar.  Compiled  by  Agnes 
C.  Way.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Company.     Price,  50  cents,  net. 

An  entirely  new  selection  and  arrangement, 
forming  an  admirable  birthday  book.  The  de- 
signs are  in  special  type. 

Glimpses  of  the  Heavenly  Life.  By  J.  E. 
Miller.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company.     Price,  50  cents,  net. 

This  is  the  annual  holiday  book  by  this  well- 
known  writer.  Though  inexpensive  in  price,  the 
volume  is  luxurious  in  appearance.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  The  typographical  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Miller's  brochure  is  excellent. 


Evening  Thoughts.  By  J.  E.  Miller.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 
Price,  85  cents. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  same 
author's  "Morning  Thoughts,"  issued  with  such 
success  last  year.  The  idea  is  to  present  little 
one-page  talks  based  upon  selected  verses  of 
Scripture,  which  may  be  followed  day  by  day 
as  a  brief  evening  devotion.  A  good  thought 
is  a  pleasant  comrade,  no  less  in  the  calm  of 
twilight  than  in  the  more  strenuous  hours  of 
rising.  The  author  himself  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  his  thousands  of  readers  in  England  and 
America,  who  buy  his  books  year  by  year. 


When  Frederick  F.  Low  was  governor 
of  California  there  appeared  in  a  San 
Francisco  weekly  the  following  "Thanks- 
giving Proclamation  by  a  Stuttering 
Reporter" :  "Praise  God,  from  whom  all 
blessings  F-F-Low !" 

Miss  Bacon :  "Wasn't  it  Admiral  Por- 
ter who  said,  'Take  no  quarter  from  the 
enemy  f  "  Mr.  Lake:  "Naw  :  it  couldn't 
have  been;  or,  if  it  was,  he's  the  only 
porter  that  ever  said  such  a  thing."— 
Truth. 

San  Francisco  street  signs  in  these 
days  of  Japanese  appropriation  are  in- 
teresting. On  a  prominent  thoroughfare 
is  displayed  this  legend:  "$1.00  for  suit 
clean  and  press.     Tailoring  nicely." 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  was  re- 
viewing the  primary  class  in  the  story 
of  Joseph.  "Do  you  remember  what  his 
])rothers  did  to  him?"  Answer:  "They 
threw  him  into  the  sewer."  "What  office 
did  he  hold  in  Egypt?"  "He  w^as  made 
king."  "No,  not  king;  but  he  was  next 
to  the  king."  "Yes,  the  jack,"  said  six- 
year-old  Sammy. 

Lawyer  (to  timid  young  woman)  : 
"Have  you  ever  appeared  as  witness  in 
a  suit  before  ?"  (Young  Woman  (blush- 
ing): "Y-yes,.sir,  of  course."  Lawyer: 
"Please  state  to  the  jury  just  what  suit 
it  was."  Young  Woman  (with  more  con- 
fidence) :  "It  was  nun's  veiling,  shirred 
down  the  front,  and  trimmed  with  a  love- 
ly blue,  with  hat  to  match"  —  Judge 
(rappingly  violently)  :  "Order  in  the 
court." — Exchange. 

Examination  Results. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  gastric 
juice?     To  digest  the  stomach. 

Define  ' '  idolater. ' '    A  very  idle  person. 

Define  ''ignition."  The  art  of  not 
noticing. 

What  are  the  molars?  Teeth  which 
grow  outside  the  head. 

Define  "interloper."  One  who  runs 
away  to  get  married. 

Name  six  animals  of  the  Arctic  zone. 
Three  polar  bears  and  three  seals. 

What  is  the  chief  industry  of  Austria  ? 
Gathering  ostrich  feathers. 

Define  "vengeance."  A  mean  desire 
to  pay  back.  Vengeance  is  mine,  saitb 
the  Lord. 
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TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


OUR   NATIONAL    SOCIETIES. 


The  Gospel  that  Jesus  Taught. 

By  Charles  A.  Allen. 
The    Main    Lines    of    Religion    as    Held    by 
Unitarians. 

By  Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
What  Think  ye  of  Christ? 

By  Stopford  A.   Brooke,   LL.  D. 
Christianity  as  Christ  Preached  It. 

By  Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
A  Word  with  the  Pew;  or  Helping  the  Min- 
ister. 

By  Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
Semi-detached  Unitarians. 

By  Arthur  M.  Knapp. 
The  Unitarian  Principles. 

By  Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D. 
The    Layman's    Responsibility   for   the 
Church. 

By  Hon.  George  D.  Robinson,  LL.  D. 
Church-going,  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

By  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
What  is  Left  after  the  Questionings  of  our 
Time? 

By  Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
Christianity  Permanent. 

By  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke,  D.  D. 
True  and  False  Liberalism. 

By  J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Unitarianism  and  Original  Congregational- 
ism in  New  England. 

By  Edward  E.   Hale,  D.  D. 
Unitarianism:    It   is    a    Positive    Faith,    and 

Rightly  Claims  Our  Loyalty. 

By  Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
Rational  Spirituality. 

By  George  Croswell  Cressey,  D.  D. 
Keep  the  Bible. 

By  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
The  Straight  Gate. 

By  Reed  Stuart. 
The  Little  Coat. 

Sylvester  Judd. 
What    do    the    Evangelical    Denominations 
Hold  in   Common? 

By  William  H.   Lyon,  D.  D.      ' 
Religion  Its  Own  Evidence. 

By  George   Batcheloi. 
Religious  Habits. 

By  Thomas  R.  Slicer. 
The  Making  of  a  Soul, 

By  George  A.  Thayer. 
Ideal  Substitutes  for  God. 

By  James  Martineau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Relation  between  Ethics  and  Religion. 

By  James  Martineau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Religious  Education  of  Children. 

By  Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
God. 

By   Samuel    R.    Calthrop,,    D.  D. 
Modern  Biblical  Criticism. 

By  Crawford  H.  Toy,  LL.  D. 
The  Mind  of  Christ. 

By  Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
Unitarianism. 

By  Rush  R.  Shippen. 
Co-operation  for  Holiness. 

By  Joseph   H.   Crooker,  D.  D. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  20th  Street,  New- 
York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.; 
and  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in  1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional    works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  H.   Lincoln,   Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.  Stebbins. 

Unitarian    Sunday-School    Society. 

Founded    in   1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton. 

Treasurer,    Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary  and   denominational   work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence   Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.  Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious*  Union. 

Organized   in    1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,  and  Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer 
Mr.   O.    Arthur   McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in   1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases  of 
the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  PubllcatloM 
Agent,  Mr.   C.  L.  Stebbins. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H.   Stearns. 
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FREMONT    HOTEL 

Corner  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 

THOS-  PASCOE,  -  -  Proprietor 

Send  for  booklet  on  Galifornia 


Geo.  H.  Murdock 


C.  Percy  Murdock 


GEO.  H.  MURDOCK  (^S,  SON 

INSURANCE 

FIRE  —  MARINE  —  LIFE  — 

ACCIDENT  —  LIABILITY 


256  Montgomery  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Pacific 
Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Students  prepared  for  the  work  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Ministry,  in 
connection  with  the  rich  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  University  of 
California  and  by  other  Divinity 
Schools  at  Berkeley. 


For  Register  and  a  Pamphlet  on 
"The  Choice  of  a  Life- Work,"  ad- 
dress the  Dean 

REV.  EARL  MORSE  WILBUR 
2417  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Bank  Bond 


"Look   for   the  Watermark." 

UNEQUALED    FOR    BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Manufactured  for 

BONESTELL,  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

118  to  124  First  Street 


Fisher  CS.  Co.  (inc. 


HATTERS    AND 
FURNISHERS 


728  Market  St San  Francisco 


W^. W^.  MONTAGUE  CSb  CO 

STOVES,  METALS, 

IRON  PIPE,  MANTELS, 
GRATES  AND  TILING 

Manufacturers  of 
STAMPED   CORRUGATED   IRON 


TUEK   AND    POLK   STREETS 
San  Francisco  -         -         -  California 


T™  PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN 

DEVOTED   TO   RELIGIOUS   TRUTH   AND   HIGHER   LIFE 


*b^j>^*t-Cj>V't<ll>v 


^^2^a^ 


MiSamtiU-miii 


^^^^^  EASON  is  not  yet  born ;  she 
j[^JP  lives  as  yet  half-shapen  in 
H  «  ^^®  slow  womb  of  Time. 
/^'^  \,  Some  Christmas  Day,  a  Vir- 
gin Hour,  big  with  that  which  was 
conceived  of  God,  will  come  seeking 
shelter  in  the  world.  The  world's 
doors  will  not  be  open  to  her;  there 
will  be  no  room  for  her  in  the  world's 
inn;  and  her  babe,  Reason,  will  be 
brought  forth  in  a  stable,  and  cradled 
in  a  manger.  For  the  world  itself  is  a 
stable,  and  man  is  brother  to  the  dull 
ox  and  the  stubborn  ass,  till  he  hear 
the  voice  of  Reason,  like  a  new 
Amphionic  music,  conjuring  down  his 
foul  stable- world,  and  rebuilding  it 
into  the  dwelling-place  of  Peace. 


EDWARD  G.  SPENCER. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
DECEMBER,    1908 
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THE  UNITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS  is  temporarily  located  in 
the  Minister's  Study  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  corner  of  Geary 
and  Franklin  Streets. 

ORDERS  FOR  BOOKS  SOLICITED.  If  not  in  stock,  all  such 
promptly  procured  from  publisher,  without  extra  cost,  and  at  lowest  retail 
rates. 

ORDERS  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  filled  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.     Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

ALL  TRACTS  published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and 
Catalogues  containing  list  of  same,  with  others  published  by  Eastern  Al- 
liances, ready  for  FREE  distribution  in  any  quantity  desired. 

A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  of  about  150  volumes,  presented  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Pierce  Library  Fund,  has  been  located  at  Headquarters. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  ministers  and  others.  Catalogues  will  be  mailed  on 
request. 

The   Headquarters  is   a   GENERAL   INFORMATION   BUREAU  for 

our  ministers  and  churches  in  this  Pacific  States  Department.    All  enquiries 

will  receive  careful  attention. 

MARY    B.    PRESSON,  Manager. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches.  It  is  published  in 
San  Francisco,  monthly.     Subscription  $1.00. 
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Unitarian   Headquarters, 

Franklin  and  Geary  Streets, 
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€Ditorial0- 

Autolycus  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  most 
delightful  rogues,  chiefly  distinguished 
as  a  "picker-up  of  unconsidered  trifles." 
That  his  practice,  properly  directed  and 
honorably  motived,  is  highly  commend- 
able is  established  b}^  the  success  of  San 
Francisco's  Tag  Day.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  birth  and  spread  of  a  fad. 
Some  clever  brain  conceived  a  novelty 
in  the  soliciting  of  gifts  for  charity,  and 
now  it  is  sweeping  over  the  country,  re- 
lieving millions  of  superfluous  dimes 
and  enriching  many  needy  efforts  for 
good. 


Contfnt£f»  San  Francisco  has  no  charity  nearer 

Editorials—                                              p^ge  its  heart  than  the  Children's  Hospital, 

Unconsidered  Trifles 33  ^^^^  j^g  friends  responded  most  gener- 

The  Aftermath  of  Crime 34  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^p^^^^  ^^^  donations  to  be 

Kef  orms  in  Criminal  Procedure    ...  do  i    i       t    i              ^             t                   t 

Christmas  Suggestions 36  acknowledged   by   a  tag.     In   one   day 

Resignation  of  College  Presidents  .     .  37  $28,100,    mostly    m    dimes,    came    to    its 
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might  be  admitted  to  the  hospital,  but  it 
is  quite  doubtful  if  they  ever  have  been 
or  will  be. 

Somewhat  similar  in  surprising  result 
is  the  clearing  of  nearly  $900  in  a  quiet 
little  fair  held  on  two  afternoons  by 
the  Society  for  Christian  Work  of  the 
First  Church  in  San  Francisco.  Prices 
were  reasonable,  change  was  scrupu- 
lously given.  No  importunity  was  ap- 
parent, and  of  course  there  were  no 
raffles  or  other  devices  of  sugar-coated 
gambling.  There  seemed  nothing  going 
on  to  encourage  great  expectations.  The 
secret  lay  in  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
many  modest  efforts  to  win  the  nimble 
dollar.  Tables  of  useful  articles,  like 
aprons,  various  objects  of  art,  simple 
and  effective,  a  candy  table,  preserves 
and  provisions,  dolls  and  toys,  with  a 
well-served  lunch,  each  working  with 
modest  enthusiasm,  resulted  in  a  very 
respectable  total. 


The  value  of  little  things  is  a  lesson 
not  possible  to  be  too  strongly  enforced. 
In  these  days  of  great  fortunes  and 
gigantic  undertakings  of  all  sorts,  little 
things  seem  hardly  worth  while.  Small 
earnings,  small  savings,  small  self- 
denials,  are  too  often  scorned.  There 
are  other  things  besides  dimes  that  tell 
by  cumulation.  It  is  the  sum  of  little 
acts  of  kindliness  and  fidelity  that  makes 
the  lovable,  trustable  character. 


San  Francisco  seems  not  yet  to  have 
won  remission  from  the  penalty  for  her 
sins.  Her  penance  seems  insufficient. 
Further  humiliation  is  called  for,  and 
it  has  come.  The  prosecution  of  evil- 
doers has  been  steadily  carried  on,  but 
under  conditions  that  wore  out  many 
who  enlisted  with  apparent  enthusiasm. 
Some  have  grown  weary,  and  are  ready 
to  erive  up;  some  have  taken  offense  at 
methods  and  manners,  or  have  become 


doubtful  of  motives ;  too  many  have  been 
ready  to  condone  crime  from  a  low  esti- 
mate of  its  practical  necessity  in  public 
affairs,  and  have  even  looked  upon  the 
heads  of  great  corporations  known  to 
have  been  guilty  of  wholesale  bribery  as 
victims,  sometimes  dignified  them  as  mar- 
tyrs. The  public  press  has  been  gen- 
erally unsympathetic,  and  have  treated 
those  who  have  steadily  pursued  the 
wearisome  prosecution  with  ridicule  and 
abuse.  Prominent  business  men  have 
discountenanced  continued  prosecution 
and  prayed  for  peace  at  any  price.  The 
exclusive  clubs  have  sided  with  rich 
malefactors  and  treated  prosecutors  as 
persecutors.  Bankers  have  taken  sides 
with  the  attacked  corporations  and  ap- 
parently regarded  those  who  are  fighting 
desperately  for  the  punishment  of  crim- 
inals as  enemies  of  society. 

.Meanwhile  one  outrage  has  followed 
another.  Two  attempts  at  murder  of  the 
most  important  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion through  dynamite  have  shocked  the 
community  for  a  day  and  then  been 
pigeon-holed.  A  jury-briber,  convicted 
of  the  offense,  has  confessed,  implicating 
two  attorneys  for  the  defense.  And  now, 
the  special  prosecutor,  the  fearless, 
dogged,  undismayed  fighter  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  has  been  struck  down 
by  an  assassin,  who  chose  the  court-room 
as  the  stage  for  the  tragedy. 

How  directly  the  responsibility  for 
this  last  outrage  may  rest  upon  the  arch 
criminal  may  never  be  established.  It 
may  be  foimd  that  there  was  no  direct 
connection,  and  it  is  unfair  to  assume 
the  worst,  though  there  seem  grounds  for 
suspicion  in  the  apparent  nearness  of 
previous  perpetrators. 

But  in  any  event,  this  train  of  shame 
and  disgrace,  these  acts  of  perfidy  and 
violence,  follow  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
proven  crimes  that  made  the  name  of 
our  city  a  byword  and  which  raised  up 
the   sturdy   few   that   have   largely   re- 
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deemed  lis,  and  stand  now  a  challenge 
to  the  appreciation  and  support  of  all 
iiood  citizens. 

If  the  people  of  San  Francisco  have 
any  public  spirit,  if  their  consciences  are 
not  completely  drugged,  they  will  awake 
to  the  responsibility  and  strongly  uphold 
the  arms  of  those  who  are  fighting  for 
decency. 

Such  a  meeting  as  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 14th  shows  that  the  right  temper 
prevails.  It  seemed  almost  dangerous  to 
call  together  in  a  mass  meeting  people 
so  excited,  so  determined,  but  the  result 
justified  the  faith  of  the  leaders.  There 
was  no  lack  of  feeling,  of  earnest  pur- 
pose to  resent  the  wrong,  of  enthusiasm, 
of  willingness  to  follow  the  leadership  of 
strong  supporters  of  those  struggling 
against  tremendous  odds  to  punish  crim- 
inals; but  the  appeal  to  moderation  and 
the  pursuit  of  lawful  methods  met  with 
complete  response.  The  evils  that  beset 
us  shall  be  met  with  resolute  courage, 
and  wrongs  shall  be  righted ;  but  it  shall 
be  done  Avithin  the  law. 


It  is  proof  of  the  respect  that  the 
American  people  have  for  law  in  the 
abstract  that  they  judge  so  leniently  its 
faulty  administration  and  trust  it  in 
spite  of  its  lamentable  failure  to  provide 
the  protection  society  demands.  The 
break-down  of  justice  is  about  the  most 
serious  trial  that  a  community  can  en- 
dure. A  crying  need  to-day  is  a  restora- 
tion of  adequate  administration  of  law, 
that  justice  may  be  enforced,  and  crime 
may  be  punished.  If  legislation  is 
needed  it  mu^t  be  had.  If  precedent 
must  be  knocked  from  its  pedestal,  we 
must  all  turn  knockers. 


Just  how  the  administration  of  law 
may  be  brought  to  a  basis  of  reason  and 
made  to  subserve  its  true  purpose  is  not 
plain.  When  Jesus  told  the  Pharisees 
that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 


and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  he  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  shocked 
disapproval.  If  an  indignant  layman 
upbraids  lawyers  for  worshipping  form 
and  precedent  and  placing  justice  as  a 
matter  of  less  importance,  he  is  con- 
demned as  a  dangerous  iconoclast. 
Forms  are  necessary  and  must  be  ob- 
served, but  there  is  a  point  at  which 
the  exaltation  of  technicalities  becomes 
ridiculous  and  detestable,  and  law  and 
lawyers  merit  contempt  and  get  it. 
And  when  these  strained  technicalities 
are  relied  upon  to  defeat  justice,  which 
is  the  end  of  law,  the  judicious  grieve. 
No  law^^er  is  called  upon  to  do  more 
than  insure  his  client  a  fair  trial,  and 
when  he  defeats  that  fundamental  right 
he  is  an  enemy  of  society. 


One  of  the  most  flagrant  wrongs  of 
legal  practice  is  the  wicked  abuse  of 
the  right  to  object  to  jurors,  when  it  is 
used  to  clog  the  wheels  of  justice  and 
to  defeat  any  trial  whatever.  Not  only 
are  trial  jurors  imprisoned  and  abused, 
but  grand  jurors  are  placed  on  trial  for 
the  exercise  of  functions  forced  upon 
them  by  the  law.  Months  are  occupied 
in  empaneling  a  jury  for  no  good  pur- 
pose whatever.  Under  the  English 
practice,  w^here  the  jurors  are  examined 
as  to  qualifications  by  the  trial  judge 
and  not  by  the  defendant's  counsel, 
each  side  being  allowed  twelve  peremp- 
tory challenges,  a  day,  and  frequently 
an  hour,  suffices  to  secure  a  jury.  Sure- 
ly abuses  have  reached  a  point  that  will 
compel  public  opinion  and  common 
sense  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  law- 
makers and  courts  a  revision  of  rules 
of  procedure ;  and  of  the  bar,  an  enforce- 
ment, under  penalty  of  disbarment,  of 
higher  ideals  of  professional  conduct. 


Apparently  the  right  William  won. 
Everybody  seems  satisfied  and  hopeful. 
Many  lessons  are  drawn  from  the  re- 
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suit,  and  they  seem  worth  their  cost. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  class  distinc- 
tion is  weakened  by  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Oompers  to  deliver  his  political  goods, 
and  it  is  particularly  good  to  know  that 
a  man  of  backbone,  who  dares  to  an- 
tagonize racetrack  interests  and  cheap 
politicians,  can  safely  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  people  of  New  York. 
There  is  something  to  learn  in  the  result 
at  Denver,  where  Judge  Lindsey,  turned 
down  by  both  organizations,  ran  inde- 
pendently and  beat  them  both.  But  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  lesson  of  all  is 
that  the  commanding  strength  of  a 
presidential  candidate  is  found  in  the 
confidence  he  had  inspired  by  faithful 
and  successful  discharge  of  duty  in 
lesser  positions  and  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  common  sense,  integrity,  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  and  a  large  kindliness 
of  nature.  He  Avas  elected  because  the 
people  trusted  in  him,  rather  than  in 
his  opponent,  an  indefatigable  and 
earnest  critic,  admired  for  manj^  es- 
timable qualities,  but  who  did  not  in- 
spire complete  confidence.  Now  for 
four  years  of  hard  work,  and,  we  may 
hope,  steady  gain  in  the  righteousness 
that  exalteth  a  nation.  C.  A.  M. 


Again  we  are  about  to  participate  in 
one  of  the  oldest  festivals  that  the  native 
gaiety  of  mankind  has  created.  We  are 
to  be  made  emotionally  one  with  all  gen- 
erations back  to  the  earliest  one  that  was 
able  to  note  a  change  in  the  sun's  course. 
Unconsciously  the  great  heart  of  all  hu- 
manity will  catch  us  up  in  a  sort  of 
mystic  union  and  flood  us  with  the  feel- 
ing of  good-will  with  which  Christianity 
has  baptized  this  season.  We  will  forget 
how  precious  money  is  to  us  and  how 
we  slave  for  it  throughout  the  other  days 
of  the  year,  and  spend  it  recklessly.  We 
will  forget  how  prosaic  life  is,  and  with 
choirs  waking  us  in  the  early  morning 


with  their  singing  on  the  streets,  with 
wondrous  trees  bursting  into  light  in  our 
homes,  and  with  elaborate  services  in  our 
churches  lifting  us  into  realms  of  unseen 
things,  all  the  primitive  powers  of  the 
imagination  will  be  stirred  again.  We 
will  see  to  it  that  on  this  day  no  one  is 
hungry  or  without  a  gift,  and  then  we 
will  attempt  to  forget  that  there  is  any 
poverty  or  sufiPering  or  misery  among 
the  children  of  men.  With  our  imagina- 
tions free,  with  the  heart  made  free  by 
the  feeling  of  generosity,  and  with  the 
mind  set  free  by  the  consciousness  that 
no  one  is  in  want,  we  will,  for  one  day, 
play  as  children  and  live  in  the  world 
that  was  blessed  by  the  angel's  song — the 
world  of  good-will.  This  is  Christmas, 
and  this  is  why  we  love  it,  and  it  comes 
to  us  bringing  the  same  blessing  that  a 
glimpse  of  a  beautiful  picture  brings.  It 
opens  to  us  for  a  moment  the  ideal. 
Surely  nothing  is  better  than  a  gener- 
osity that  is  careless  of  expense,  and  a 
feeling  that  all  are  well  provided  for  and 
happy,  and  a  belief  that  life  can  be  made 
large  enough  for  dreams.  But  most  of 
us  have  not  the  means  to  make  a  picture 
ours  and  take  it  with  us,  and  most  of  us 
are  too  poor  to  take  the  Christmas  spirit 
beyond  the  set  of  the  Christmas  day's 
sun.  We  lack  the  strength  that  can  lift 
us  above  the  press  of  things  and  let  us 
play  in  spite  of  that  press.  We  are  not 
big  enough  to  forget  self  and  its  desires 
and  grievances,  that  we  may  give  and 
forgive  constantly.  We  have  not  the 
steadfast  earnestness  that  can  keep  work- 
ing at  the  problems  of  social  righteous- 
ness and  economic  adjustment  until  none 
need  ever  be  hungry.  While  we  are  able 
to  create  a  one-day  Christmas,  we  do  not 
seem  able  as  yet  to  transform  our  daily 
bread  into  that  sacred  feast.  We  cannot 
but  wonder  that  greed  does  not  move  us 
to  get  more  of  that  which  we  enjoy  so 
much. 
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Many  suggestions  are  thrown  out  each 
year  as  to  how  w^e  can  carry  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  into  every  day,  but  they  are 
apt  to  be  too  vague  to  make  any  appeal 
to  our  practical  sense.  "Goodwill"  in 
general  is  a  beautiful  idea,  but  it  is  bar- 
ren. We  to  whom  good  things  come  in 
particulars  need  some  particular  ways  to 
it  pointed  out.  Suppose  among  the  in- 
numerable gifts  that,  according  to  cus- 
tom, will  be  made,  one  were  given  by 
each  man  to  a  person  toward  whom  he 
did  not  entertain  the  feeling  of  good- 
will. We  all  know  the  effect  of  doing 
good  to  an  ''enemy,"  and  we  can  see  what 
new  amount  of  good-will  would  be 
brought  into  the  world  in  this  simple 
way.  Any  one  who  followed  such  a 
suggestion  could  not  feel  that  he  was 
doing  any  great  deed  for  a  general  cause, 
but  causes  are  served  and  the  world  is 
moved  on  not  so  much  by  those  who 
do  something  for  men  en  masse  as  by 
those  who  have  the  patience  to  help  this 
one  and  that  in  little  ways.  Establish 
the  relationship  of  good-will  between 
yourself  and  one  man  where  it  has  not 
been  before,  and  persuade  others  to  the 
same  effort,  and  the  large  cause  will  take 
care  of  itself.  We  suffer  not  so  much 
because  we  cannot  get  up  enthusiasm  for 
ideals  as  that  we  overlook  the  small 
means  by  which  alone  ideals  are  realized. 
We  all  approve  Dr.  Crothers  when  he 
shows  old  Scrooge  that  bestow^ing  a  tur- 
key upon  his  clerk  is  not  only  not  gen- 
erosity but  less  than  justice,  and  yet 
something  is  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  es- 
tablishing that  relation  between  an  em- 
ployer and  his  employed  which  is  able 
to  open  the  way  to  general  justice. 


In  the  resignations  of  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  and  President  Angel,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  two  of  the  ablest 
of  American  university  presidents  pass 
from  the  field  of  educational  activity. 
Doubtless  there  are  other  strong  men  to 


take  their  places,  and  these  two  have 
done  their  full  share  of  service,  and  yet 
we  cannot  help  but  regret  that  we  have 
to  surrender  the  strength  which  these 
men  represent. 

When  any  men  so  free  from  all  mo- 
tives of  self-interest,  who  exercise  the 
functions  of  their  offices  so  frankly  as 
public  servants,  and  who  were  so  fearless 
for  what  they  held  to  be  the  right,  are 
obliged  to  give  up  their  share  of  the 
common  work  we  inevitably  suffer  a  feel- 
ing of  irreparable  loss.  Such  "capacity 
for  straight,  incisive  thinking,  and  such 
rare  judgment"  as  President  Eliot  pos- 
sesses are  all  too  rare  among  us,  and 
while  we  may  continue  to  reap  the  bene- 
fit from  the  example  of  what  a  strong 
American  should  be,  inspiration  from  ex- 
ample cannot  create  in  us  the  qualities 
of  mind  that  he  possessed.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enumerate  any  of  the  many 
services  which  these  men  have  rendered 
their  day  and  generation.  We  may  sim- 
ply register  our  regret  along  with  the 
almost  universal  regret  that  the  activity 
of  these  two  so  different  great  Americans 
is  to  cease.  J.  H.  L. 


Probably  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
ministers  in  the  United  States  define  the 
word  "Christian"  as  meaning  only  those 
who  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
while  the  other  one  per  cent,  including 
Unitarians,  apply  the  term,  to  all  who 
take  the  Nazarene  as  their  leader  regard- 
less of  any  dogma. 


A  complacent'  and  respectable  gentle- 
man, hoping  to  please  one  of  our  leading 
ministers,  said  to  him :  "I  am  a  Unita- 
rian. I  go  to  church  once  a  year."  "Sir," 
came  the  reply,  "do  not  tell  any  one  you 
are  a  Unitarian.  You  hurt  our  cause." 
Every  minister  has  met  a  relative  of  the 
complacent  and  respectable  gentleman, 
and  a  retort,  courteous  but  direct,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  above  is  both  timelv  and 
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helpful  all  around.  We  have  too  many 
skirmishers  on  the  outskirts  who  are 
ready  to  partake  of  the  feast,  but  are  not 
willing'  to  help  prepare  the  good  things 
or  wash  the  dishes.  Self-respect  de- 
mands the  once-a-year  man  or  woman 
be  regarded  as  a  visitor  and  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation. 


One  of  the  trying  things  in  pioneer 
work  is  the  absence  of  churchly  sur- 
roundings and  music.  Theoretically  it 
is  as  possible  to  worship  God  in  a  hall 
with  a  piano  as  in  an  established  church 
with  an  environment  that  leads  the  mind 
to  meditate  upon  the  larger  life,  includ- 
ing the  appeal  of  organ  and  song.  But 
in  practice  if  one  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  latter  it  will  be  missed  in  due 
time. 

Church  traditions  are  twofold  in  their 
working — for  good  and  for  evil.  They 
give  a  certain  stability  to  the  organiza- 
tion, but  are  not  necessarily  indicative 
of  the  sum  of  all  wisdom  or  progress. 
Because  the  Christmas-tree  has  always 
stood  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Sunday-school  room  does  not  preclude 
having  it  beam  from  the  southeast  alcove. 
Some  one  has  said  that  a  minister  should 
be  in  a  church  at  least  five  years  before 
he  makes  a  change  in  the  order  of  serv- 
ice,— no  one  favors  radical  measures  in 
overturning  endeared  customs,  which 
are  entitled  to  every  deference  and  con- 
sideration,— but  the  minister  is  in  duty 
bound  in  certain  points  to  be  himself 
and  follow  the  light  as  he  sees  it,  and,  if 
possible,  let  it  shine  upon  the  people.  At 
all  events,  congregations  do  well  not  to 
get  into  the  routine  where  anything  new 
is  self-condemned,  simply  because  of  its 
newness,  or  if  it  concerns  an  anniversary 
because  it  was  not  done  last  year. 


The  church  bazaar  is  receiving  its  an- 
nual baptism  of  fire.     **Why,"  says  the 


man  or  woman  who  has  carefully  figured 
the  outlay  in  terms  of  muscles,  nerves, 
and  dollars,  "do  we  not  go  into  our 
pockets  for  a  sulSicient  sum  to  meet  the 
requirements  and  so  save  the  work?" 
It  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
many  people  will  not  go  into  their  pock- 
ets without  a  fair.  Undoubtedly  if  Mr. 
Smith  gives  his  wife  five  dollars  to  buy 
an  article  down  town,  and  she  proceeds 
to  the  hall  and  purchases  it  from  the  at- 
tendant at  the  booth  for  five  dollars,  it 
is  capable  of  demonstration  that  Mr. 
Smith  is  not  a  master  of  high  finance 
in  utilizing  his  worldly  wealth  to  support 
his  church.  We  may  perhaps  assume 
there  are  times,  however,  when  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  donate  the  first  five  dol- 
lars. His  wife  then  draws  upon  the 
family  larder,  with  possibly  an  extra  or- 
der to  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick  maker.  Forthwith  a  cake, 
candy,  or  whatnot  appears  at  the  sale. 
Mr.  Smith  has  now  become  a  contributor 
without  immediately  parting  with  cash, 
since  the  items  are  included  in  his 
monthly  bills,  or  if  he  does  pay  these 
soon  it  does  not  seem  particularly  a 
church  expense  account.  But  a  number 
of  the  articles  are  usually  furnished  by 
a  band  of  women  meeting  together  to  sew 
upon  quilts,  aprons,  and  fancy  work,  who 
spend  some  money  and  considerable  time 
and  labor  to  secure  the  result.  Mean- 
while the  church  treasury  is  enriched 
despite  the  fact  that  articles  are  often 
marked  too  low.  Yet  all  the  emphasis 
should  not  be  placed  upon  the  selling 
and  the  dollar;  the  producing  that  de- 
mands service  is  worth  considerable  in 
itself.  Churches  which  do  not  know  the 
annual  bazaar,  if  there  are  such,  with 
due  deference  to  the  gatling-gun  fire  of 
the  mathematical  critics,  miss  a  certain 
kind  of  togetherness  and  fellowship  not 
to  be  gained  in  any  other  way,  aside 
from  monetary  considerations. 

F.  A.  W. 
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Rev.  Alfred  W.  Martin,  formerly  the 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
Tacoma,  and  subsequently  organizer  of 
the  Society  of  Universal  Religion,  has 
been  elected  associate  to  Felix  Adler, 
head  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 
in  New  York,  an  organization  number- 
ing more  than  four  thousand  persons. 
For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Martin  has 
ably  assisted  Dr.  Adler,  and  his  de- 
served promotion  gives  satisfaction  to 
his  many  friends. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  who  has 
assumed  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles 
church,  is  not  a  stranger  to  California. 
For  six  months,  soon  after  being  or- 
dained as  a  minister,  he  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Second  Church  of  San 
Francisco. 

His  father  has  resided  in  Pasadena  for 
many  years,  and  during  frequent  visits 
he  has  made  many  friends  in  Southern 
California.  He  was  born  in  Dakota  in 
n863,  graduating  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity in  1893.  He  graduated  from 
Meadville  in  1898  and  was  immediately 
called  to  the  church  at  Humboldt,  Iowa, 
which  he  served  for  five  years.  He  then 
took  charge  of  the  church  at  Helena, 
Mont.,  and  in  1906  was  called  to  the 
church  at  Minneapolis.  He  has  given 
the  time  of  his  summer  vacations  either 
to  stud}'  or  travel.  He  passed  two  sum- 
mers at  Harvard,  one  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  in  1907  he  made  a  four 
months'  tour  of  Europe. 

His  welcome  to  Los  Angeles  has  been 
cordial. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  closed 
his  sermon  of  November  7th  on  ''God 
Manifest  in  Life"  with  these  words: 

"In  education  we  shall  learn  more  and 
more  that  a  man  is  not  completely 
trained  when  he  is  perfect  physically 
and  mentally  and  trained  for  the  duties 
of  life:  that  he  is  really  only  two-thirds 
of  a  man.  To  this  we  shall  add  the 
finest  possible  development  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  faculties  and  shall  not 
hesitate  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies  to 
do  so. 

"In  religion  we  shall  do  away  with 
all  the  incomplete  ideas  of  the  past ;  we 
shall  apply  the  truth  that  God  is  in  all 


things,  that  he  is  always  speaking  and 
acting,  and  we  shall  try  to  co-operate 
with  him.  We  shall  realize  that  there 
are  and  can  be  no  lost  souls,  that  there 
is  no  supernatural  salvation,  that  sal- 
vation is  but  the  normal  opening  out  of 
all  the  resources  of  life,  a  process  which 
is  going  on  here  and  is  to  continue  in 
other  worlds.  When  this  time  comes 
like  Christ  of  old,  we  shall  be  interested, 
not  in  creeds,  but  in  life,  and  we  shall 
work  for  the  more  abundant  life  for  all 
the  sons  of  men." 

Rev.  Thurston  Brown,  of  Salt  Lake,  on 
November  8th  preached  on  the  "Revolu- 
tionary Nature  of  Religion."  He  said 
that  the  deepest,  sacredest  law  of  life  is 
the  law  of  growth:  "Thou  shalt  grow 
and  outgrow,  or  thou  shalt  die." 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  a  new 
alignment  in  the  religious  world,  a  new 
birth  of  religion.  For  so  long  has  reli- 
gion, even  by  those  who  call  themselves 
free  and  liberal,  been  identified  with  be- 
liefs or  systems  or  with  the  fruitless 
rejection  of  beliefs  or  systems,  that  the 
very  soul  of  religion  has  been  well  nigh 
lost  sight  of,  and  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  is  repeated  before  our  eyes.  The 
church  again  does  not  know  religion 
when  it  sees  it,  and  is  engaged  now  and 
here  in  denouncing  the  very  men  and 
the  very  movements  which,  whatever 
their  limitations,  have  in  them  the  es- 
sence of  religion  because  they  mean  the 
unfolding  of  society  upward  toward 
what  is  higher  and  better,  and  because 
under  the  inspiration  of  these  move- 
ments of  to-day  life  is  coming  to  mean 
for  men  and  women  a  sacred  task,  a  holy 
mission,  in  which  no  price  is  too  great 
to  pay. 

Rev.  Burt  Estes  Howard,  in  one  of 
his  last  sermons  in  Los  Angeles,  made 
a  strong  call  for  all  good  citizens  to 
unite  against  public  and  private  cor- 
ruption. He  spoke  of  the  moral  cour- 
age required  to  contend  with  the  evils 
that  stalk  through  the  community:  In- 
justice, cheating,  lying,  stealing,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  for  united  action. 

"It  isn't  because  there  is  no  conscience 
among  people  on  matters  of  good  gov- 
ernment, but  because  there  is  not  organ- 
ized conscience,  no  great  movement  of 
people  polarizing  around  a  moral  center. 
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''If  we  could  forget  that  we  are  Pres- 
bj^terians  and  Baptists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Unitarians  and  Democrats 
and  Eepublicans  and  Socialists  long 
enough  to  mass  ourselves  into  one  solid 
front  against  public  graft  and  private 
corruption;  if  we  could  forget  all  sec- 
tarian war-cries  and  party  slogans  in 
municipal  affairs,  and  unite  for  good 
government,  for  clean  administration 
and  for  efficient  service,  we  would  get 
them,  and  get  them  now. 

''But  just  as  long  as  each  little  de- 
nomination is  intent  on  its  own  little 
municipal  triumph,  trying  to  push  its 
steeple  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  its 
neighbor's  steeple;  just  as  long  as  each 
church  is  content  to  clean  up  after  the 
devil  with  no  resolute  and  united  effort 
to  clean  out  the  devil,  we  may  expect 
the  sort  of  thing  we  are  getting. 

"We  need  to-day  the  preaching  of  a 
sturdier  gospel  of  self-respect.  The  call 
that  should  ring  through  life  is  not  the 
call  to  an  artificial  salvation,  but  a  sum- 
mons that  brings  every  man  to  his  feet 
to  fight  his  way  out  of  his  baseness  and 
weakness  to  nobleness  and  strength. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the 
Woman's  Social  and  Political  Union  in 
England  (popularly  known  as  the  suf- 
fragettes) is  just  published.  It  shows 
that  during  the  year  ending  February, 
1908,  the  society  expended  $32,500,  as 
compared  with  $12,500  the  year  before; 
that  its  sales  of  literature  have  risen 
from  $300  in  1906  to  $3,000  in  1907; 
its  office  space  has  been  doubled,  the 
staff  trebled,  and  the  number  of  subscrib- 
ers almost  quadrupled.  It  has  held 
more  than  five  thousand  meetings  all 
over  England,  of  which  four  hundred 
were  attended  by  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand people  each.  It  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  defeating  thirteen  local  elections ; 
one  hundred  and  thirty  women  have 
spent  an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  weeks  in  prison  for  their  activ- 
ity in  behalf  of  the  ballot, — and  the 
number  of  women  willing  to  go  to  jail 
for  the  cause  is  constantly  growing.  And 
the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union 
is  only  one  of  a  large  number  of  suffrage 
societies  in  England  that  are  all  work- 
ing for  the  same  end.  The  organ  of  the 
union,  Votes  for  Women,  is  about  to  be 
changed  from  a  monthly  to  a  weekly. 


On  the  evening  of  November  24th  an 
encouraging  meeting  of  the  men  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  held  in  the  church  parlors,  and 
an  organization  was  effected  of  a  Men's 
Club,  to  meet  monthly  for  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  of  interest  and  to  pro- 
mote better  acquaintance  and  social 
intercourse.  A  good  spirit  was  manifest, 
and  it  promises  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  church. 

The.  older  boys  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  San  Francisco  are  to  form  a 
relief  detachment  of  the  Legion  of  the 
Red  Cross,  an  organization  under  mili- 
tary training  and  discipline  to  render 
service  of  first  aid  in  times  of  peace  and 
in  time  of  war  to  serve  under  the  army 
medical  department  in  field,  hospital, 
and  camp.  They  will  be  regularly 
trained  and  ready  to  be  of  service  when 
required. 

In  commemoration  of  the  one  hun- 
dreth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Francis  Smith,  the  author  of 
"America,"  the  song  was  played  four 
times  on  the  last  stroke  of  12  o'clock  on 
his  birthday  by  a  company  of  cornetists 
stationed  in  the  belfry  of  Park-Street 
Church,  facing  Boston  Common. 

The  sending  of  a  congratulatory  tele- 
gram to  President-elect  Taft  by  Elihu 
Root,  Secretary  of  State,  revealed  the 
fact  that  President  Roosevelt,  Judge 
Taft,  and  Secretary  Root  call  themselves 
the  "Three  Musketeers,"  prototypes  of 
the  Dumas  novel.  Roosevelt  as  D'Artag- 
nan,  Taft  as  Porthos,  and  Root  as  Athos, 
form  the  trio.  D'Artagnan  was  the 
swashbuckler  of  the  trio,  the  heavy 
fighter,  always  on  the  lookout  for  a 
scrap  and  hunting  out  enemies  to  crack 
on  the  skull;  Porthos  the  heavy,  good- 
natured  member  of  the  trio,  the  "big 
fellow,"  so-called;  while  Athos  was  the 
clever,  polished  gentleman,  the  adviser 
of  the  band.  Secretary  Root  made  the 
secret  public  by  sending  the  following 
telegram  to  Judge  Taft:  "Athos  send^ 
his  affectionate  congratulations." 

Dr.  George  W.  Stone,  pastor  of  All 
Souls'  Church,  at  Santa  Cruz,  made  a 
plea  for  child  culture  in  his  sermon  of 
November  15th,  and  declared  that  lodges 
were  a  luxury  that  a  good  many  men 
and  women  were  indulging  in  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  their  families.  He  maintained 
that  the  family  and  home  life  should  be 
a  parent's  first  care;  that  the  church 
should  supplement  the  influence  of  the 
home,  and  until  the  whole  family  is  pro- 
vided for  socially  time  should  not  be 
spent  by  the  parents  in  the  endless  detail 
of  lodge  work.  He  declared  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  join  a  lodge  to  obtain 
good  insurance,  and  in  general  advised 
his  hearers  not  to  scatter  their  energies 
doing  too  many  things,  but  to  concen- 
trate on  a  few  of  the  best  things.  Mr. 
Stone  is  working  out  the  idea  of  a  seven- 
day  church  or  church  home  in  the  new 
clubhouse,  which  is  now  under  construc- 
tion on  the  lot  adjoining  the  church 
building.  He  plans  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion he  criticises  by  making  the  church 
home  a  center  for  all  the  members  of 
the  famity. 

Pilgrim  Sunday-school,  San  Francisco, 
is  planning  for  one  of  the  old-time 
Christmas  festivals.  It  will  be  held  in 
the  Sunday-school  rooms  on  the  evening 
of  December  23d,  and  as  an  entertain- 
ment there  will  be  presented  "Santa 
Claus  in  Court — a  Trial  by  Jury,"  a 
little  play  written  for  the  school.  A 
jury  of  twelve  young  women  will  be 
empaneled  to  try  the  issue:  Is  there  a 
Santa  Claus?  Portia  appears  for  the 
plaintiff,  calling  the  Mikado  of  Japan 
and  Lord  Fauntleroy  as  witnesses.  By 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  Santa  Claus  is 
apprehended  and  brought  into  court  and 
offered  as  an  exhibit — winning  the  case. 

We  welcome  The  California  Week- 
ly, a  paper  that  bids  fair  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  that  it  is  frank  and  free, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  public  good 
and  not  the  bolstering  of  any  clique  or 
party.  We  particularly  endorse  its  mot- 
to— "Good  Faith,  Good  Courage,  Good 
Humor." 

The  American  Bible  Societ}^  has  moved 
its  headquarters  for  its  Pacific  Agency 
from  831  Golden  Gate  Avenue  to  rooms 
216-217  Pacific  Building,  comer  Fourth 
and  Market  streets,  San  Francisco.  The 
agency  is  now  most  centrally  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  down-town  shopping 
district  and,  though  on  the  second  floor, 
its  new  situation  will  be  found  most 
convenient  to  all  who  desire  to  procure 
Bibles  either  for  themselves  or  for  their 
congresrations. 


ContributeD* 
A  Thought. 

Eev.   Maxwell  Savage. 

If  "to  him  who  knoweth  to  do  good 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin,"  then 
we  must  realize  that  to  him  who  doeth 
evil  and  knoweth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  not 
sin. 

Therefore  let  us  withhold  our  blame 
from  persons  until  we  know  that  they 
know  to  do  a  certain  good  and 
don't  do  it.  Men  and  women  all  through 
history  have  done  wrong  conscientious- 
h^  Their  methods,  their  theories  must 
be  fought,  but  if  their  conscience  is  un- 
awakened  to  the  wrong  they  do,  they 
are  not  at  fault.  There  are  few  of  us 
who  are  not  asleep  in  some  one  or  two 
or  three  directions. 

The  danger  against  which  we  should 
arm  ourselves  is  this :  We  see  something 
w^e  should  do:  then,  instead  of  doing 
it,  w^e  slip  our  arm  through  that  of  our 
conscience  and  lead  him  into  the  dark 
back-room  of  our  selfish  wishes,  and, 
sitting  down,  we  conspire  with  him  as 
to  how  we  can  best  not  do  what  we 
should  and  yet  keep  our  self-respect. 

"They  that  have  eyes,  let  them  see." 
It  is  they  who  refuse  to  use  their  eyes 
who  sin.  It  is  they  who,  glimpsing  the 
world  through  the  window  of  their  sel- 
fish room,  get  up  and  pull  down  the 
shade,  who  do  evil.  They  are  the  ones 
who  will  neither  enter  heaven  them- 
selves nor  allow  others  to  enter. 

But  remember  that  as  morals  have 
differed  from  age  to  age,  so  to-day 
standards  of  morals,  manners  and 
tastes  differ  because  of  difference  in 
birth,  environment  and  training. 

Let  men  or  women  see  their  mistakes 
and  yet  persist  in  them,  then  to  them 
and  for  them  they  are  sin.  Such  action 
in  self  and  in  others  must  be  fought 
against.  Yet  even  as  we  go  to  the  at- 
tack, let  pity  for  that  terrible  thing, 
weakness  of  will,  temper  any  anger  we 
may  have  till  it  become  cool,  firm  deter- 
mination. 

But  worst  of  all  is  that  attitude  exem- 
plified by  Peter  who  knew  to  do  good 
and  yet  for  the  sake  of  his  own  conven- 
ience did  not  do  it,  but  denied.  He  did 
not  even  act  positively  against  Jesus  as 
did  Judas.  It  is  the  Peters  who  know 
the  worth  of  a  thing  and  will  neither 
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speak  nor  act  for   or  against  it,   who 
take  the  heart  out  of  the  world. 
*    *    * 
Concerning  Modernism. 

By  Eev.  Francis  Watry. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  most 
sigTiificant  movement  in  European  the- 
ological  circles   to-day   is   the   so-called 
Modernism  movement.    The  unbiased  ob- 
server would  say  that  this  movement  is 
a  serious  endeavor  on  the  part  of  some 
of    the    boldest    and    most    progressive 
among    the    Catholic    clergy    toward    a 
larger    and    freer   thinking    and    living 
within  the  old  and  venerable  church  of 
Rome.     Devoted  Catholics,  however,  re- 
gard   it    as    something    quite    different. 
Writes    one    of    them:   "The    ordinary 
reader  doesn't  exactly  understand  what 
the  term  'Modernism'  means,  and  there- 
fore concludes  that  it  stands  for  some- 
thing  up    to    date.  ...  It   is   an   anti- 
christian   movement  which   was  started 
by  persons  calling  themselves  Catholics 
who  hoped  that  the  doctrines  held  by 
them  would  spread  silently  within  the 
church  before  their  pernicious  tendencies 
would  become  known." 

How  different  things  do  look  when 
they  are  seen  from  different  points  of 
view ! 

Modernism  has  a  goodly  number  of 
able  exponents  and  zealous  defenders. 
Chief  among  these  seem  to  be  the  English 
Jesuit,  Father  Tyrrell;  the  French 
priest,  Abbe  Loisy ;  and  the  German  pro- 
fessor, Ludwig  Wahrmund. 

Father  Tyrrell  is  a  true  Jesuit,  a  sol- 
dier, a  fighter.  Abbe  Loisy  is  a  gentle, 
sweet-spirited  priest;  a  quiet  and  deep 
thinker,  a  scholar,  who  does  not  feel 
satisfied  until  he  strikes  bottom  and 
comes  up  only  to  announce  his  discovery 
to  his  startled  brethren,  and  then  inno- 
cently wonders  why  they  are  startled. 
Professor  Wahrmund  is  what  his  name 
indicates — a  true  mouth — "an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile." 

It  ought  to  be  of  special  interest  to  us 
Unitarians  to  hear  what  these  men  are 
saying,  not  that  they  can  teach  a  well- 
informed  Unitarian  much  of  anything, 
but  because  they  are  gradually  coming 
to  occupy  our  position.  It  shows  us 
anew  that  when  strong  minds  alloAV 
themselves  to  think   freely   along  these 


lines  they   soon  find  themselves   within 
the  ranks  of  religious  liberalism. 

Father  Tyrrell,  in  speaking  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  authority  vested  in 
a  hierarchy  headed  by  the  Pope,  upon 
which  doctrine  the  huge  structure  of  the 
Roman  church  rests,  declares:  "Neither 
historically,  critically,  nor  exigetically 
has  this  medieval  church-theory  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  ...  It  is  in  direct  collision 
with  a  mass  of  hard,  indigestible  facts. 
It  can  only  live  in  the  dark.  .  .  . 
Already  the  bool^  are  opened,  and  judg- 
ment has  begun." 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Abbe  Loisy 
are  more  interesting  still.  He  says :  "It 
seems  to  me  that  the  dogma  of  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ  has  never  been,  and  is  not 
now,  aught  else  but  a  symbol,  more  or 
less  perfect,  destined  to  connote  the  rela- 
tion that  unites  to  God  humanity  person- 
ified in  Jesus." 

"The  stories  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  are  rightly  regarded 
by  the  critics  as  entirely  fictitious." 

"Stories  like  the  miracle  of  Caua,  the 
cure  of  the  man  born  blind,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus,  while  absurd  and  ridic- 
ulous as  matters  of  fact,  admit  of  an  easy 
and  simple  interpretation  as  allegories." 
More  forcible  than  elegant  is  this: 
"If  God  himself  wrote  the  Bible,  we  must 
suppose  him  to  be  either  ignorant  or 
mendacious." 

In  an  address  on  "Catholic  Philosophy 
and  Free  Science,"  Professor  Wahrmund 
says,  among  other  things:  "It  has  only 
now  become  perfectly  clear  that  the  tra- 
ditional views  of  the  church  authorities 
involve  the  absolute  condemnation  of  all 
freedom  of  thought  and  research." 

"A  'good'  Roman  Catholic  cannot  do 
his  own  thinking." 

"The  official  Catholic  conception  of 
God  is  practically  that  of  the  average 
Romanist  philistine  who  blindly  swears 
to  what  the  priest  says  and  does." 

"The  final  collapse  of  the  church  can 
no  longer  be  doubtful  to  all  who  can  look 
into  the  future.  True  religion  and  free 
science  will  eventually  wdn  the  day." 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this 
movement  ? 

It  is  said  that  its  success  depends  upon 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  laity,  and 
upon  its  ability  to  inspire  and  interest 
the  masses  of  the  Catholic  people.     No 
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doubt  that  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
and  more  so,  that  they  cannot  inspire  and 
interest  the  masses  of  the  Catholic  people. 
They  may  succeed  in  unsettling  the  sim- 
ple beliefs  of  many,  but  these  will  join 
the  church  of  the  "I-don't-care-the-snap- 
of-my-linger-for-you-and-your-theology." 

Some  one  has  well  said  that  "You  can- 
not cure  disease  by  removing  the  brain 
or  the  heart  of  the  living  patient." 
These  good  men  are  trying  to  cure  the 
ills  of  their  church  by  removing  both  its 
heart  and  its  brain,  for  the  things  that 
they  reject  and  denounce  are  the  heart 
and  brain  of  Catholicism. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  only  sensible 
and  logical  thing  that  these  men  could  do 
would  be  to  bid  the  dear  old  mother  of 
us  all  an  affectionate  farewell  and  de- 
part to 

''Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  imparadise  the  night." 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

*     *     * 

The  Religion  of  Tolstoy.* 

By  Eev.   Earl   M.   Wilbur. 

A  consensus  of  competent  opinion 
would  doubtless  support  the  view  that 
Tolstoy's  title  to  fame,  present  or  fu- 
ture, rests  most  securely  upon  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  consummate  literary  artist. 
But  there  is  little  question  in  my  mind 
that  if  he  himself  were  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  his  work,  he  would  declare 
that  everything  else  that  he  has  done  is 
of  little  importance  when  compared 
with  his  writings  upon  religion.  I  wish 
in  this '  paper  briefly  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  Tolstoy's  religious  experience, 
review  his  religious  writings,  and  esti- 
mate his  contribution  to  religious 
thought  and  life. 

It  might  be  possible,  no  doubt,  'to 
gather  or  conjecture  Tolstoy's  religion 
from  his  waitings  in  general,  even  as 
one  may  get  at  the  religion  of  Shake- 
speare from  a  careful  study  of  his  plays, 
but  there  would  be  little  profit  in  search- 
ing for  vague  and  indirect  implications 
of  it,  when  we  may  find  it  directly  and 
clearly  expressed  in  several  of  his  works. 
To  these,  therefore,  I  shall  limit  myself. 
The  works  in  question,  mentioned  in  the 

"  An  address  made  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, September  10,  1908,  at  a  meeting  in 
commemoration  of  Tolstoy's  eightieth  birthday. 


order  in  which  they  appeared,  are 
these:  "My  Confession,"  1882;  "Critique 
of  Dogmatic  Theology,"  1882 ;  "The  Four 
Gospels  Harmonized  and  Translated," 
1882;  "My  Religion,"  1884;  "What 
Shall  We  Do,  Then?"  1886;  "The  King- 
dom of  God  Is  Within  You,"  1893. 
These  are  the  chief,  and  I  make  no  men- 
tion of  various  briefer  works,  tracts,  or 
essays.  Of  these,  "My  Confession."  and 
"My  Religion,"  the  most  widely  read, 
and  intrinsically  the  most  important, 
were  promptly  suppressed  in  Russia  by 
the  censor;  while  "The  Four  Gospels" 
was  also  solemnly  burned  by  order  of  the 
Holy  Synod.  Yet  all  these  circulate 
widely  there  in  manuscript. 

The  story  of  Tolstoy's  religious  ex- 
perience is  the  more  significant  for 
being,  in  a  way,  an  epitome  of  a  move- 
ment toward  an  independent  religious 
experience  and  view  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  more  than  a  generation  in 
the  religiously  progressive  part  of  the 
Russian  people — the  Doukhobors,  the 
jMolokains,  and  the  Stundists. 

In  his  "Confession"  he  has  given  to  the 
world  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  unre- 
served narratives  of  religious  experience 
that  has  ever  seen  the  light.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith  as  held  by  the  orthodox 
Russian  Church.  Yet  he  confesses  that 
even  in  his  youth  he  had  no  real  re- 
ligious faith  of  his  own.  Like  many  an- 
other, he  took  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
as  he  might  have  worn  his  father's  coat, 
and  he  put  it  off  quite  as  readily;  so 
that  by  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he 
had  been  two  years  at  the  university, 
he  no  longer  believed  any  of  the  things 
he  had  been  taught,  and  little  remained 
of  his  religion  except  a  vague,  uncon- 
scious belief  in  perfection,  and  an  un- 
regulated striving  after  it.  Even  this 
was  soon  smothered  within  him,  and  for 
ten  years  he  abandoned  himself  to  every 
form  of  immorality.  Settling  down  at 
length  into  a  life  of  conventional  re- 
spectability, he  found  himself  forever 
haunted  by  a  desire  for  permanent  sat- 
isfaction, for  which  he  sought  in  vain. 
He  was  conscious  to  himself  of  being  in 
that  tragic  situation  described  by  St. 
Paul,  "having  no  hope,  and  without  God 
in  the  Avorld";  and  yet  the  more  he 
strove  to  find  meaning  in  life,  the  more 
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meaningless  life  became  to  him.  Neither 
science  nor  philosophy,  interrogated  in 
turn,  gave  him  any  answer,  and  he  ended 
at  last  in  pessimism,  and  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  was  near  to  suicide  out  of  his 
despair  over  the  problem  of  life.  Thus 
his  religious  experience  had  run  the 
whole  gamut  from  extreme  orthodoxy  to 
blank  materialism. 

He  still  suspected,  however,  a  flaw  in 
his  reasoning;  and  having  got  no  light 
upon  the  problem  of  life  from  its  pro- 
fessed interpreters,  he  turned  to  study  it 
at  first  hand.  He  became  convinced 
from  his  contact  with  believing  men  of 
the  humbler  sort,  as  he  observed  the 
steadiness  and  happiness  of  their  lives, 
that  the  true  meaning  of  life  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Christian  teaching  which 
they  followed;  that  faith  is  life's  only 
interpreter,  and  that  God,  providence, 
immortality,  and  duty  are  the  only  an- 
swers that  explain  it.  How^  should  he 
assure  himself  of  this  teaching,  and  win 
for  himself  this  faith?  For  his  answer 
he  turned  first  to  the  orthodox  thelog- 
ians,  and  gave  himself  to  diligent  study 
of  their  systems,  only  to  find  after  all 
his  pains  that  their  faith  was  but  an 
empty  form  of  words.  Next,  by  reso- 
lute self-abnegation,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  life  of  a  religious  devotee,  hoping 
to  find  through  the  performance  of  rites 
and  ceremonies  that  peace  of  soul  which 
humble  believers  seemed  to  him  to  find 
there:  but  after  patient  trial  he  found 
the  situation  mentally  and  morally  in- 
tolerable. He  discovered  that,  though 
the  faith  of  the  poor  and  simple  was 
something  real  and  vital,  yet  this  was 
because  they  made  it  a  part  of  their 
lives;  that  life's  secret  is  simply  to  live 
according  to  God's  will;  and  that  with 
all  this  the  ecclesiastical  dogma,  tradi- 
tion, and  ritual  commonly  associated 
with  religious  faith  have  as  a  fact  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do.  He  therefore  re- 
nounced orthodoxy  forever,  gave  up  all 
connection  with  the  church,  and  began 
to  study  Christianity  anew  by  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  both  tradition  and 
Scripture. 

This  investigation  had  both  its  nega- 
tive and  its  positive  side.  The  former  is 
shown  in  the  work  entitled,  ''Critique  of 
Dogmatic  Theology."  In  this  work  he 
takes  up  the  system  of  doctrine  taught 


by  the  Russian  Church,  analyzing  it 
article  by  article,  and  pointing  out  its 
vagueness,  its  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions, and  its  disagreement  with 
the  Fathers  and  with  Scripture. 

He  takes  the  church  doctrines  very 
seriously  and  literally,  attacking  them  at 
every  vulnerable  point  in  great  detail 
and  with  tireless  impatience,  though  in 
the  way  of  one  whose  spirit  is  not  yet 
fully  emancipated,  but  who  is  still  pain- 
fully struggling  toward  the  light;  and 
the  sum  of  it  all  is  that  he  finds  in  the 
received  dogmas  nothing  but  nonsense, 
an  artificial  code,  full  of  insincerity,  and 
endeavoring  to  support  the  creed  by 
sophistical  reasoning,  and  by  quoting 
and  twisting  proof-texts  from  Scripture 
and  from  the  Fathers.  And  inasmuch 
as  the  church  demands  that  the  believer 
accept  these  dogmas  in  toto,  having  first 
abdicated  his  reason,  Tolstoy  does  not 
mince  words,  but  brands  the  whole  sys- 
tem as  an  intentional  lie. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  Tol- 
stoy next  proceeded  to  the  positive  side 
of  his  investigation,  and  this  he  carried 
out  in  his  "Four  Gospels  Harmonized 
and  Translated.''  The  preparation  of 
this  work  marked  an  epoch  in  his  reli- 
gious experience.  He  tells  us  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  his  long  work  on 
it,  he  constantly  experienced  a  concen- 
trated, ecstatic  tension  of  soul,  and  a 
great  enlightenment  and  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  at  last  he  had  discovered  the 
path  of  life. 

Tolstoy  recognizes  no  value  for  us  in 
the  Old  Testament,  seeing  that  the  faith 
of  the  Jews  is  as  foreign  to  us  as  that 
of  the  Brahmins ;  he  holds  that  the  Acts 
and  much  of  Paul  have  nothing  in  (com- 
mon with  the  Gospels  and  often  contra- 
dict them;  that  the  Revelation  reveals 
absolutely  nothing — in  short,  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  Bible  is  either  an  interpreta- 
tion or  else  a  corruption  of  the  Gospels; 
hence  he  confines  his  study  of  the  Scrip- 
ture to  these,  seeking  in  them  to  find 
what  they  have  to  tell  him  about  him- 
self and  God,  and  what  the  essence  of 
all  religion  is,  in  so  far  as  these  things 
are  comprehensible  to  him.  In  this  study 
he  assumes  that  Christianity  is  neither 
a  supernatural  revelation  nor  a  histori- 
cal phenomenon,  but  a  teaching,  which 
C'ives  us  the  meaning  of  life;  and  that 
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the  four  Gospels,  as  the  source  of  this 
teachiug,  must  necessarily  agree  and  all 
shed  light  on  one  another.  He  there- 
fore has  no  interest  in  questions  of  the 
historical  criticisms  of  the  Gospels — 
when  they  were  written,  by  whom,  or 
under  what  conditions — indeed,  he  re- 
gards the  historical  view  of  them  quite 
as  incomplete  as  the  traditional  one;  on 
the  contrary,  he  takes  them  only  for 
their  intrinsic  worth  and  meaning. 

Starting  with  these  presumptions,  Tol- 
stoy in  his  "Harmony"  arranges  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospels  by  subjects,  without 
regard  to  chronology,  and  (omitting 
most  of  the  miracles,  which  he  regards 
as  only  stumbling-blocks  In  the  way  of 
our  accepting  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and 
as  superfluous  even  if  true)  takes  up 
the  whole  of  the  Gospels,  verse  by  verse, 
and  often  word  by  word,  re-translates 
from  the  Greek,  gives  detailed  commen- 
tary, expounds  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  text  as  against  what  he  considers  the 
erroneous  views  of  both  traditional  and 
radical  scholars,  and  ends  by  giving  a 
paraphrase  of  his  own. 

Being  a  good  deal  of  a  mystic  himself, 
and  using  a  combined  mystical  and  al- 
legorical method  of  interpretation,  he 
often  gets  out  of  the  text  meanings  that 
will  seem  to  most  scholars  arbitrary  or 
fanciful,  and  often  seems  to  read  his 
own  opinions  into  it ;  but,  like  others  not 
unknown  to  us  who  use  the  same  sort 
of  interpretation,  he  often  thrills  with 
great  joy  at  the  new  truth  which  he  feels 
he  has  thus  brought  to  light.  It  follows 
from  this  that  his  paraphrase,  although 
it  makes  good  sense,  and  has  certain 
resemblances  to  the  Gospels,  and  is  often 
highly  suggestive,  is  in  truth  rather  a 
statement  of  Tolstoy's  own  teaching  than 
what  scholars  recognize  as  in  any  close 
sense  that  of  the  Gospels. 

There  is  naturally  much  as  to  both  the 
methods  and  the  results  of  our  author's 
study  of  the  Bible  to  invite  criticism,  if 
this  were  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
criticism.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  this 
little-read  work  he  has  given  practically 
the  whole  material  for  his  religious 
teaching;  and  that  his  later  and  much 
more  popular  works  contain  simply  the 
teachings  worked  out  here,  re-stated,  re- 
enforced,  illustrated,  and  powerfully 
urged  upon  the  popular  mind.     For  a 


systematic  presentation  of  Tolstoy's  re- 
ligion, therefore,  we  must  turn  to  his 
next  work,  "My  Religion."  This  book 
appeared  when  he  was  fifty-five  years 
old;  and  of  these  fifty-five  years  thirty- 
five,  he  tells  us,  had  been  lived  without 
religious  faith  of  any  sort ;  when  sudden- 
ly he  discovered  a  verse  which  became  to 
him  the  key  to  all  Christ's  teaching.  The 
verse  was  this:  "It  hath  been  said,  An 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth; 
but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not 
evil";  and  the  sudden  discovery  that 
Tolstoy  made  was  that  in  these  words 
Jesus  meant  precisely  what  he  said.  This 
whole  book,  "My  Religion,"  is  little  more 
than  a  prolonged  sermon  upon  this  text. 
He  enforces  the  doctrine  of  non-resist- 
ance with  tireless  (and  dare  I  say  tire- 
some?) reiteration,  often  even  of  phrase 
or  of  sentence,  he  turns  it  over  in  every 
conceivable  light,  he  answers  all  possible 
objections  to  it,  he  traces  out  the  uni- 
versal benefits  that  would  result  to  the 
individual  and  to  society  from  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  and  he  calls  repeated  attention 
to  how  the  Christian  Church  nullifies 
this  unmistakable  teaching  of  its  found- 
ers, by  ignoring  it,  contradicting  it,  and 
explaining  it  away ;  while  Christians  con- 
fess Christ  in  words  and  deny  him  in  fact. 

Amplifying  this  teaching,  Tolstoy 
shows  how  all  civil  government  is  based 
on  denial  of  it,  and  how  it  is  inconsistent 
with  laws,  courts,  oaths,  and  armies.  He 
points  out  that  what  he  calls  the  five 
commandments  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are  all  of  one  piece — the  com- 
mandments as  to  being  angry,  as  to  di- 
vorce, as  to  oaths,  as  to  non-resistance, 
and  as  to  universal  love.  In  spite  of  all 
Tolstoy's  literalism  and  his  arbitrary  in- 
terpretation of  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
and  whether  one  accept  his  view  or  not, 
one  can  not  but  be  moved  by  the  burn- 
ing earnestness  of  his  words  as  he 
crowds  this  matter  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  Christian  reader,  nor  can  one  re- 
press the  query  whether  he  is  not  more 
than  half  right  after  all,  if  men  would 
only  have  the  faith  to  adopt  this  rule  of 
life.  One  is  moved  to  exclaim:  Here  at 
least  is  an  absolutely  sincere  and  con- 
sistent Christian — perhaps  the  only  one 
on  earth! 

If  we  raise  the  practical  question.  How 
can  we  keep  the  laws  of  Christ  in  the 
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present  world  except  at  risk  of  losing  our 
life  ?  he  replies  that  it  is  the  quality,  not 
the  length  of  life  that  is  of  importance; 
that  if  we  have  promoted  humanity's  life 
and  welfare,  we  have  saved,  not  lost,  our 
life;  and  while  if  all  men  would  do 
Christ's  teaching,  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  would  be  here,  yet  even  if  I 
alone  do  it,  I  shall  still  do  what  is  best 
for  both  the  world  and  myself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  urges,  the  reason  why 
men  do  not  accept  Christ's  teaching  is 
that  their  whole  view  of  life  is  wrong, 
and  that  they  assume  the  supreme  good 
of  life  to  be  in  riches,  and  take  it  as 
axiomatic  that  the  traditions  of  civiliza- 
tion furnish  better  guidance  than  any 
ideal  set  up  in  opposition  to  them.  In 
contradiction  to  this  common  view,  he 
takes  literally  Christ's  teaching,  that 
those  who  forsake  all  here  and  follow 
him  will  really  have  in  this  life  more  of 
the  true  joys;  and  he  makes  a  most  im- 
pressive argument  to  show  how  men, 
striving  for  happiness  according  to  cur- 
rent standards  of  it,  actually,  even 
though  unwittingly,  endure  worse  mar- 
tyrdoms than  the  most  literal  Christian 
obedience  could  entail. 

Here  Tolstoy's  religion  shades  off  into 
his  economic  program.  This  is  expressed 
in  his  book,  "What  Shall  We  Do,  Then  ?" 
and  I  must  not  go  into  that  here  further 
than  to  say  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  apply 
the  Christian  teaching  to  the  solution  of 
social  questions,  and  that  its  cardinal 
features  are  that  the  Christian  should  be 
poor, — i.  e.,  should  hoard  up  no  more 
than  he  can  use, — that  he  should  live 
close  to  Nature  in  light  and  air; 
and  that  he  should  spend  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  in  free 
physical  labor.  Fulfilment  of  these 
conditions  is  held  to  insure  a  healthy 
and  happy  life  for  all  men,  and  a  pain- 
less death  at  the  end  of  it. 

In  his  latest  religious  work,  ''The 
Kingdom  of  God  Is  Within  You,"  Tol- 
stoy returns  to  his  central  theme  of  non- 
resistance,  and  enforces  it  with  new 
power  and  fresh  illustration,  and  with 
severer  strictures  than  ever,  upon  the 
shortcomings  of  the  church  that  calls  it- 
self Christian ;  but  there  are  no  new  views 
in  it  to  call  for  further  attention  here. 

There  could  be  no  criticism  of  our 
author  wider  of  the  mark,  though  many 


of  his  critics  have  made  it,  than  that  he 
is  slavishly  literal  in  his  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospels;  for  there  are  examples  and  to 
spare  of  teachings  which  he  contemptu- 
ously rejects  or  interprets  away  because 
they  do  not  accord  with  his  views  of  the 
truth.  If  he  takes  the  command  of  non- 
resistance  with  unexampled  literalness, 
it  is  by  no  means  simply  because  it  is 
taught  by  Jesus ;  but  because  it  seems  to 
him  to  be  demonstrably  and  intrinsically 
true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  con- 
verted to  this  doctrine  by  his  personal 
experience  of  the  futility  and  the  hor- 
rors of  war ;  and  one  need  not  fear  to  say 
that  he  would  still  hold  to  this  principle 
though  all  scripture  warrant  for  it 
should  fail.  He  accepts  the  teachings  of 
Christ  not  because  they  are  Christ's,  but 
because  they  have,  as  he  says,  ''a  deep 
metaphysical  meaning,  a  universally  hu- 
man meaning,  a  very  simple,  clear, 
practical,  human  meaning  for  the  life  of 
each  individual  man.  This  meaning 
may  be  expressed  as  follows:  Christ 
teaches  people  not  to  do  anything  fool- 
ish." He  accepts  Christ's  teaching  be- 
cause it  "gives  the  only  means  by  which 
one  can  realize  to  the  full  one's  personal 
life."  In  other  words,  he  holds  that  the 
program  that  Jesus  laid  down  for  his 
followers  is  the  most  sensible  and  prac- 
ticable ever  offered  to  men;  and  that 
the  fact  that  Christians  do  not  take  it 
seriously  is  only  a  proof  of  their  own 
blindness  and  perversity. 

Tolstoy  profoundly  believes  in  re- 
ligion as  always  inherent  in  humanity, 
and  as  indispensable  at  the  present  time 
as  at  any  other;  but  his  emphasis  is 
rather  on  its  practical  than  on  its  spec- 
ulative side.  He  says  that  its  essence  is 
to  be  grasped  by  reference  to  present 
needs  rather  than  to  past  history;  and 
that  real  Christianity  is  not  a  religion 
of  dogmas,  but  a  new  conception  of  life 
to  be  voluntarily  adopted.  It  will  not 
surprise  us,  therefore,  to  discover  that 
his  beliefs  in  detail  are  far  from  being 
orthodox ;  though  he  would  reply  that  it 
is  the  Christian  church,  and  not  he,  that 
has  departed  from  the  true  faith.  "The 
church,"  he  says,  "has  so  obscured  and 
perverted  Christ's  teaching  that  if  all 
Christian  tradition  were  to  perish,  the 
world  would  be  nearer  the  teaching  of 
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-Christ  than  now."  The  formulas  of  its 
theology — he  is  speaking  of  the  Russian 
church,  be  it  remembered — are  extinct 
conceptions,  foreign  to  us,  and  having 
no  kind  of  meaning  for  men  of  our 
times ;  its  teaching  excludes  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  so  that  one  must  take  one's 
choice  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  Creed. 

Tolstoy's  belief  in  God  is  in  an  infinite 
and  eternal  power,  impersonal,  it  rather 
than  lie —  apparently  a  sort  of  Panthe- 
ism. He  pours  merciless  scorn  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  expounded  by 
his  church,  and  declares  that  the  eccle- 
siastical doctrine  of  God  has  nothing  to 
do  Avith  life.  This  doctrine  and  that  of 
the  deity  of  Christ  he  bluntly  calls  super- 
stitions; he  says  that  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  is  meaningless;  and  he  calls 
the  whole  superstructure  of  the  orthodox 
theology  most  arbitrary,  incredible,  and 
groundless.  He  rejects  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Jesus,  accepts  a  discreditable 
story  of  his  origin,  declares  that  miracles 
are  useless  and  the  accounts  of  sonie  of 
them  even  blasphemous,  and  considers 
the  narrative  of  the  resurrection  a  sheer 
invention.  His  conception  of  a  future  life 
is  vaguely  expressed;  but  it  would  seem 
that  he  holds  not  to  a  conscious  personal 
existence,  but  to  an  immortality  of  per- 
sonal influence  in  a  "Choir  Invisible,"  or 
to  absorption  in  the  Universal  Life. 

Small  wonder,  then,  in  view  of  these 
many  and  wide  departures  from  the 
dominant  faith,  that  the  Holy  Synod 
should  have  cast  him  out  from  its  com- 
munion. It  could  hardly  have  done  less. 
And  yet  the  irony  of  the  situation  is  in 
the  fact  that  this  arch-heretic  insists,  as 
the  core  of  all  his  religious  teaching, 
upon  the  most  literal  acceptance,  in  be- 
lief and  in  life,  of  teachings  of  Jesus 
which  the  church  does  not  even  attempt 
to  take  literally.  And  this,  I  will  say 
in  closing,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief 
merit  of  Tolstoy  as  a  religious  teacher, 
and  his  chief  contribution  to  religious 
thought:  that  he  insists  that  Christians 
shall  squarely  face  the  alternative,  and 
answer  the  question  which  he  lays  upon 
their  consciences;  whether  they  propose 
to  recognize  the  plain  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  really  authoritative,  and  to  try  to  con- 
form their  lives  to  it;  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  shall  frankly  admit 


in  words  what  they  have  long  tacitly 
admitted  by  their  deeds,— namely,  that 
they  concede  to  that  teaching  only  a 
qualified  authority  over  them,  and  that 
they  expect  to  follow  it  only  so  far  as 
it  seems  to  them  to  be  feasible.  It  is 
well  to  have  this  question  clearly  stated 
and  squarely  urged.  How  long  the 
Christian  church  will  continue  to  shuffle 
with  the  answer,  or  what  answer  it  will 
finally  give,  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  should  undertake  to  say. 
*    *    * 

A  Christmas  Sermon. 

By  Eev.  J.  A.  Cruzau. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  another 
Christmas.  Something  happened  in  a 
far  eastern  corner  of  the  world  nineteen 
centuries  ago.  What?  In  an  insignifi- 
cant village  in  an  obscure  province  of 
the  Roman  Empire  a  Jewish  man-child 
was  born.  His  parents  were  of  the  peas- 
ant class, — his  father  a  carpenter  and 
his  mother  from  the  same  station  in  life. 

Was  that  all  that  happened?  In  the 
Norse  mythologj^  we  are  told  that  Yg- 
drasyl,  the  Tree  of  the  Ages,  blossoms 
only  once  in  many  centuries,  but  so  won- 
drous and  beautiful  is  the  flower  that 
it  is  the  marvel  of  mankind.  Tgdrasyl 
blossomed  on  that  first  Christmas  in  the 
little  hill  town  of  Galilee;  and  what  a 
blossom!  The  sweetness  and  beauty  of 
that  supreme  flower  of  manhood  has 
come  down  over  the  centuries,  and  has 
filled  the  entire  civilized  world  with  its 
fragrance.  More  than  a  Jewish  man- 
child  was  bom  on  that  first  Christmas 
day.  With  the  child  Jesus,  out  of  the 
soul  of  the  Son  of  Man,  this  choice 
Flower  of  Ygdrsisyl,  there  was  born  cer- 
tain great,  startling,  revolutionary  ideas. 
Let  us  note  a  few  of  them : 

First,  this  Son  of  Man  gave  the  world 
a  new  idea  of  power.  Through  weary 
centuries  the  race  has  slowly  spelled  out 
three  different  ideas  of  power.  Earliest 
there  came  the  idea  of  physical  force, 
the  power  of  the  strongest  right  arm,  the 
hardest  fist,  the  keenest  sword.  At  first 
force  was  individual.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  Hercules:  muscle  was  deified  and 
worshiped.  A  Samson,  the  Hebrew 
Hercules,  is  made  ruler  of  "God's 
chosen  people"  (the  most  spiritual  peo- 
ple of  that  old  brutal  age)   simply  be- 
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cause  he  could  break  the  jaw  of  a  lion 
with  his  hands.  Samson,  a  childish, 
licentious  debauchee,  a  great  mass  of 
muscle,  their  strongest  man,  and  there- 
fore the  ruler  of  Israel  for  twenty  years ! 

There  came  a  time  when  Force  ceased 
to  be  individual,  and  became  national. 
Rome  takes  the  collective  power  of  the 
nation's  strong  right  arms,  drills  it,  and 
forms  it  into  legions,  and  this  combina- 
tion of  muscle  move  as  one  man.  With 
their  short  double-edged  swords,  the 
Roman  legions  hewed  their  way  to 
w^orld-wide  dominion.  They  carried  the 
Roman  eagle  into  every  land,  and  he 
slaked  his  thirst  in  the  blood  of  every 
nation.  When  the  first  Christmas  daAvn 
lighted  the  hills  of  Palestine,  from  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  to  the  African 
desert,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  mailed  hand  of 
Roman  force  clutched  every  people  by 
the  throat. 

Greece  stood  for  another  idea  of 
power — that  of  culture.  Her  marbles, 
under  the  chisels  of  her  immortal  sculp- 
tors, lived.  Her  great  philosophers 
spake  words  that  still  abide.  Her  orators 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  listening  thousands, 
and  though  dead  they  still  speak  and 
thrill  the  hearts  of  men.  Homer  sang, 
and  his  world  listened,  and  our  world 
still  listens.  So  Rome  embodied  Force, 
so  Greece  embodied  Culture, 

There  was  still  another  idea  of  power, 
almost  as  old  as  force,  and  in  a  crude 
form  older  than  culture — that  of  Eccle- 
siasticism.  Man  has  never  been  without 
some  idea  of  religion.  Beginning  as 
fetishism,  it  passed  into  idolatry  and 
grew  into  ecclesiasticism.  At  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  Jewish  hier- 
archy was  the  most  striking  example  of 
this  form  of  power.  Within  the  great 
world-wide  Roman  imperialism,  there 
was  another  power,  Judaism.  "God's 
chosen  people,"  their  temporal  power 
gone,  held  the  more  firmly  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  memories  of  their  glorious 
past.  Their  gorgeous  temple,  with  its 
rites  and  striking  ritual,  gripped  the 
hearts  of  this  "peculiar  people."  Their 
hope  of  the  speedy  coming  of  a  Messiah 
thrilled  their  souls  and  made  the  Jewish 
ecclesiasticism  a  mighty  power. 

The  world,  then,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
first  century  had  spelled  out  these  three 
ideas  of  power,  viz.,  Force,  Culture,  Ec- 


clesiasticism. Over  against  these  on  that 
first  Christmas  was  set  the  new,  startling 
idea  of  moral  power,  of  Love  as  the 
greatest,  grandest  power  in  the  universe. 
A  baby  born  of  Jewish  peasant  parents, 
embodying  love  to  God  and  to  his  fellow- 
men,  was  set  in  opposition  to  the  world- 
wide imperialism  of  Rome,  to  the  culture 
of  Greece,  and  to  the  ecclesiasticism  of 
all  religions.  "Without  a  soldier  to  fight 
for  him,  without  an  orator  to  speak  for 
him,  without  a  poet  to  sing  his  praise, 
or  a  philosopher  to  systematize  and  pop- 
ularize the  truth  for  which  he  stood, 
without  a  temple  in  w^hich  to  appeal  to 
men  through  ceremony  and  ritual,  this 
marvelous  man  taught  the  world  this 
new  idea  of  power."  He  set  Love  over 
against  Force,  Culture,  Ecclesiasticism, 
What  was  the  result?  Love  proved 
stronger  than  force,  though  that  was 
backed  by  Roman  legions;  for,  when  in 
the  sixth  century  the  empire  went  down 
before  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  Love  con- 
quered the  conquerors,  and  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  old  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  new  and  better  civilization.  Love 
proved  stronger  than  Greek  culture,  for 
when  Greece  and  her  schools  perished, 
love  paved  the  way  for  our  democracy, 
with  its  free  schools  and  learning  for  all. 
Love  was  stronger  than  ecclesiasticism, 
for  when  seventy  years  after  the  first 
Christmas  not  one  stone  of  the  temple 
remained  upon  another  stone,  and  the 
old  altar  fires  went  out  in  midnight 
darkness,  love,  the  essence  of  all  true 
religion,  remained  and  her  fires  burn  in 
all  God-enkindled  souls.  This  new  idea 
of  power,  love,  has  not  yet  won  a  com- 
plete victory.  But  it  is  going  on  to  con- 
quer. Slowly,  steadily,  surely,  through 
the  social  and  civil  life  of  the  race,  the 
mighty  moral  power  of  love  is  working. 
Each  generation  sees  more  clearly  that 

"The  morning  light  is  breaking, 
The  darkness  disappears." 

Not  only  was  there  born  on  that  first 
Christmas  a  new  idea  of  power,  but 
there  was  also  born  a  new  idea  of  God. 
Robert  Ingersoll  was  right  when  he  said 
that  "every  man  makes  his  own  god,"  and 
he  makes  him  "after  his  OAvn  likeness." 
The  heathen  then,  as  now,  were  on  their 
knees  before  gods  like  themselves,  "low, 
beastly,  sensual,  devilish."  Even  the 
gods  of  cultured  Greece  were  a  bad  lot; 
they  quarreled  like  so  many  fish-wives^ 
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and  morally  were  below  fish-wives.     The 
Jews  had.  worked  their  way  out  through 
idolatry  to   a  nobler  idea  of  God  two 
thousand  years  ago.     They  thought  him 
a  great  king.     The  kings   of  that   age 
were  nothing  if  they  were  not  warlike. 
The   king   might   fall   short   of   a   high 
standard  of  manhood  in  many  ways,  but 
if  he  was  brave,   if  he  rode  fearlessly 
down  into  battle,  he  was  the  ideal  king. 
If  he  was  a  coward  that  was  the  end  of 
him.    When  Jesus  was  born  the  popular 
Jewish  idea  of   God  was   that  he   was 
the  "Lord  of  Hosts,"  the  "God  of  Bat- 
tles."    Smarting  under  the  Roman  tyr- 
anny, they  prayed  to  the  "Great  Aven- 
ger."   They  looked  to  him  to  send  them 
a  Messiah  who  was  to  be  a  great  warrior 
king,  greater  even  than  David,  "the  man 
of  blood,"  who  w^ould  destroy  Rome  and 
make    Jerusalem    the     capital    of    the 
w^orld.     There  were,    of   course,   a   few 
choice  souls  among  the  Jews  who  had  a 
truer  vision  of  God.     You  find  such  a 
vision  in  the  twenty-third  and  the  one 
hundred   and   third   psalm,   and  in   the 
Second   Isaiah.      But    this    true    sweet 
strain  was  almost  lost,  like    a    delicate 
thread    of   melody   in    an    orchestra   is 
sometimes  overwhelmed  in  the  clash  of  in- 
struments and  the  thunders  of  the  drums. 
Jesus   reversed    all   this.     What   had 
been  in  the  background  he  brought  to 
the  forefront;  what  was  in  the  forefront 
he   made   subordinate.     In   his   portrait 
God  is  not  less  almighty,  but  he  is  all- 
merciful;  he  is  not  less  a  king,  but  he 
is  a  loving  father;  he  is  not  only  the 
creator  of  worlds,  but  a  gentle,  loving 
caretaker,  who  marks  the  fall  of  a  spar- 
row, and  cares  for  the  withering  grass 
blade!     If  you  would  see  this  new  idea 
of  God  born  into  the  world  two  thousand 
years  ago  stand  in  imagination  on  Car- 
mel,   see   God's   prophet  win  his   great 
victory,  and  then  slaughter  in  cold  blood 
the  four  hundred  prophets  of  Baal :  then 
stand   on   Calvary   and   see   that   dying 
prophet  look  into  the  face  of  his  God, 
and  say,  "Father,  forgive  them !"    Read 
Judges  and  Kings,  with  a  God  who  or- 
ders the  slaughter  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  little  child  in  captured  cities,  and 
then  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
the  Beatitudes !     It  is  like  passing  from 
a  battlefield,  with  its  hecatombs,  into  a 
home  where  a  loving  father  sits  with  his 
arm  around  his  children. 


A  new  idea  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood was  born  on  that  first  Christmas. 
The  world  had  passed  beyond  the  Sam- 
son ideal;  the  great  man  was  no  longer 
a  mass  of  muscle.  But  he  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  selfishness,  a  colossal  egotist 
and  tyrant.  If  he  had  wealth,  he  used 
it  to  minister  to  self;  if  he  had  power, 
he  used  it  for  his  own  advantage;  if  he 
had  strength,  he  used  it  to  compel  the 
service  of  others.  Their  great  ones 
lorded  it  over  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
the  dependent.  Jesus  sat  down  upon  a 
hillside  and  gave  the  race  a  new^  ideal 
of  manhood  and  of  greatness.  What 
man  is  blessed,  according  to  this  icono- 
clastic teacher?  Who  is  the  ideal  man? 
The  man  w^ho  is  meek,  merciful,  humble, 
peaceful,  pure,  persecuted!  The  great 
man,  the  ideal  man,  Jesus  said,  was  the 
servant.  Two  thousand  years  ago  gen- 
tleness, patience,  compassion,  humility, 
forgiveness  were  regarded  as  weaknesses. 
A  man  embodying  them  w^as  held  in  con- 
tempt. They  nailed  one  such  man  to 
Calvary's  cross.  Now  we  see  that  Jesus 
was  right,  that  there  can  be  no  real 
strength  of  character,  no  true  manhood 
without  these  traits. 

Still  more  emphatically  is  it  true  that 
a  new  idea  of  womanhood  was  born  on 
that  first  Christmas.  All  through  the 
Orient,  two  thousand  years  ago,  woman 
was  regarded  as  man's  inferior.  She  was 
the  creature  of  man's  will  or  passion,  his 
slave  or  his  plaything.  And  this  is  still 
true  where  Christianity  has  not  come. 
Think  of  woman's  condition  in  this  twen- 
tieth century  in  India,  China,  Africa! 
He  who  was  born  of  that  peasant 
mother  was  the  deliverer  and  emanci- 
pator of  woman. 

When  the  Christmas  bells  ring  out 
again  the  glad  news  of  Jesus's  birth,  let 
us  remember  that  there  was  also  bom 
a  new  idea  of  power,  a  new  idea  of 
God,  and  a  new  idea  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  History  began  a  new  vol- 
ume nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Jesus's 
cradle  was  the  pivot  on  which  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind  turned.  Civilization 
did  well  to  change  its  calendar  and  call 
that  year  in  which  the  tree  Ygdrasyl  bore 
this  choicest  blossom  "Year  one."  It 
was  the  first  year  of  a  new  age:  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  mighty  move- 
ment which  shall  not  cease  until  "all 
things  are  made  new." 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Church. 

The  third  annual  supper  and  anni- 
versary of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Palo 
Alto  was  celebrated  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  November  10th.  The  church 
being  as  yet  without  a  parish  house,  the 
supper  was  laid  in  Jordan's  Hall,  its 
place  of  worship  during  most  of  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence.  The 
large  square  room  was  decorated  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Alliance  with  green  boughs 
of  pepper  and  eucalyptus,  and  the  tables 
were  set  oit'  with  strands  of  green  and 
with  large  bouquets  of  different  colored 
chrs^santhemums.  On  account  of  the 
size  of  the  room,  the  tables  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  different  way  from  on  pre- 
vious occasions, — in  a  hollow  square,  the 
guests  sitting  on  the  outside  only,  all 
the  serving  being  done  from  within.  The 
effect  was  of  a  great  round  table.  This 
permitted  the  scattering  of  the  speakers 
throughout  the  company,  and  gave  places 
of  equal  desirability  to  all.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  square  stood  a  large  vase  filled 
with  chrysanthemums  of  unusual  size 
and  beauty,  as  a  kind  of  centerpiece. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  people  sat 
down  at  seven  o'clock  to  an  excellent  sup- 
per. At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  Pro- 
fessor Ewald  Fluegel,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  called  the  company 
to  order  and  opened  the  speech-making 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  church,  morally  and  materially,  dur- 
ing the  year.  Professor  Fluegel  men- 
tioned among  the  causes  for  congratu- 
lation the  fact  that  no  member  of  the 
congregation  had  died.  He  spoke  with 
feeling  of  those  absent,  either  through 
sickness  or  removal  from  town,  and  wel- 
comed to  the  company  newcomers  and 
old  friends  returned.  The  toastmaster 
then  introduced  Mrs.  E.  S.  Kams,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Alliance,  who  pre- 
sented a  report  of  a  busy  and  profitable 
year.  She  announced  that  the  Alliance 
has  set  aside  $100  of  its  earnings  towards 
a  parish  hall,  to  be  built  on  the  lot  ad- 
joining the  church,  and  she  closed  with 
an  appeal  to  the  members  to  carry  this 
important  project,  which  means  so  much 
for  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  church, 
to  a  speedy  completion.     Mrs.  Karl  G. 


Rendtorff,  Superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, was  next  called  upon,  and 
read  an  unusually  thoughtful  paper  on 
the  principles  on  which  a  Unitarian 
Sunday-school  should  be  conducted.  She 
reported  a  school  of  thirty  pupils  and 
five  teachers.  Professor  Jefferson  El- 
more then  spoke  for  the  Unitarian  Club, 
the  men's  organization  connected  with 
the  church,  formed  during  the  past  year. 
He  made  numerous  reference  to  the  va- 
rious dinners  and  meetings.  Mr.  A.  C. 
McLaughlin,  Church  Treasurer,  having 
already  presented  his  detailed  report  at 
the  annual  meeting  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  confined  himself  to  remarks  per- 
taining to  church  finances  in  general  and 
the  trials  of  a  treasurer  in  particular. 
The  speech-making  closed  with  a  few 
words  on  the  future  of  the  church  by 
the  minister. 

The  tables  were  then  cleared  away  and 
the  company  occupied  itself  with  gen- 
eral conversation  and  dancing.  A  paper 
giving  the  greetings  of  the  church  to 
Professor  E.  W.  Martin,  formerly  treas- 
urer, temporarily^  removed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  was  signed  by  all 
present. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  church 
on  Sunday,  November  8th,  two  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  chosen 
for  terms  of  three  years  each — Mr.  A.  C. 
McLaughlin  to  succeed  himself,  and  Pro- 
fessor Karl  G.  Rendtorff  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor E.  W.  Martin.  The  Board  is  now 
composed  of  the  following-named  mem- 
bers :  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler,  Professor  Ewald 
Fluegel,  Professor  H.  D.  Gray,  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Karns,  Mr.  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  Pro- 
fessor K.  G.  Rendtorff,  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Rosebrook. 

*    *    # 

Walter  Macarthur,  in  an  address  at 
the  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda,  frankly 
admitted  that  he  had  been  a  Democrat 
for  all  practical  purposes  during  the  last 
campaign,  but  was  also  equally  frank 
in  saying  that  the  election  of  Taft  was 
so  nearly  unanimous  that  he  favored 
the  Democrats  rising  up  and  moving 
to  make  it  so.  His  only  criticism  of  the 
Republican  party  and  the  general  Amer- 
ican public  in  voting  for  Taft  was  the 
danger  of  going  after  material  pros- 
perity to  the  overlooking  of  constitu- 
tional principles. 
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The  Need  of  New  Ideals. 

Stern  depreciation  of  modern  financial 
methods  formed  the  lesson  which  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness  drew  in  a  recent  noon 
sermon  at  the  Second  Church,  Boston. 
He  declared  that  a  new  comprehension 
of  truth  and  honor  is  needed  in  Wall  and 
State  streets,  saying: 

''You  have  seen  the  picture  of  the 
young  Huguenot  who  refused  to  allow 
his  sweetheart  to  tie  upon  his  arm  the 
white  cross-band  which  shall  save  him 
from  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre. 
What  sentiment  inspires  him?  Honor — 
respect  for  self.  Honor  forbids  a  man 
to  stoop  to  anything  deceptive,  petty,  or 
mean.  Under  the  picture  might  be 
written : 

"  'I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more.' 

''Truth  to  others  is  sincerity;  truth 
put  into  deed  is  honesty;  truth  to  one's 
self  is  honor.  Honor  makes  a  man  zeal- 
ous in  defence  of  his  good  name;  for  a 
good  name  to  an  honorable  man  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches. 
By  this  test  we  feel  that  many  of  our 
financiers  and  merchants  are  wofully 
lacking.  Not  a  law  outwardly  enforced, 
but  a  law  inwardly  enforced,  would  keep 
many  such  from  defalcation,  and  misuse 
of  trust  funds. 

"Honor  animated  the  knights  of  chiv- 
alry. No  blot  on  the  'scutcheon  could  be 
tolerated.  You  have  seen  the  German 
play  where  the  realization  is  brought 
home  to  the  father  that  his  daughter  has 
brought  disgrace  upon  his  fair  name. 
Silently  he  hands  to  his  daughter  a 
pistol. 

''What  can  religion  do  to  increase  the 
sense  of  honor?  It  can  increase  the 
sense  of  self-respect,  how?  By  St.  Paul's 
method — 'Know  ye  not  that  the  spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  *The  temple  of 
the  Lord  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are.' 
The  Catholic  bows  in  reverence  before 
the  altar  where  he  believes  is  the  actual 
presence  of  the  Christ.  How  much  more 
should  he  feel  reverence  for  himself  as 
the  ciborium  of  God?  One  cannot 
thoughtlessly  indulge  in  impure  sugges- 
tions if  he  believes  in  the  inner  spirit; 
one  cannot  be  discourteous,  and  tyran- 
nize:  one  cannot  steal.     The  shame  is 


overpowering.  Wall  Street  and  State 
Street  need  a  new  realization  of  what  it 
means  to  be  honorable.  You  and  I,  let 
us  remember  Shakespeare 's  admonition : 

"  'To  thine  own  self  be  true. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.'  " 

*     *     * 

Dr.  Gunsaulus  on  Taft's  Religion. 

The  bigoted  attacks  of  a  fcAv  ultra 
orthodox  ministers  on  the  unsoundness 
of  Taft's  religious  views  have  served  to 
call  out  many  strong  expressions  of  rep- 
robation from  the  real  leaders  of  the 
orthodox  forces,  and  none  of  them  has 
been  more  to  the  point  than  that  of  Dr. 
Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago,  who  lately  de- 
voted a  Sunday  evening  sermon  to  free- 
ing his  mind. 

He  said  his  desk  was  so  littered  with 
requests  from  people  to  attack  the  Presi- 
dential candidate  because  he  was  a  Uni- 
tarian, he  could  control  his  patience  no 
longer.  "In  reply  to  these  requests  I 
say,"  said  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  "look  at  Hol- 
land, its  histor}^  so  bloody  that  no  man 
can  read  it  without  tears,  because  more 
was  thought  of  'creed'  than  of  'deed.'  " 
Another  of  the  best  of  his  sentences  was 
this:  "Shall  we  create  a  pretentious 
bigoted  mummery  to  control  the  affairs 
of  this  Republic  ?'" 

Dr.  Gunsaulus  was  clearly  out  of  pa- 
tience with  the  narrowness  which  led  to 
the  littering  of  his  desk  and  which  sees 
so  little  good  in  the  religion  of  men  who 
choose  to  follow  convictions  at  variance 
with  the  convictions  of  the  crowd.  A 
Presbyterian  himself,  whose  orthodoxy 
has  never  been  questioned,  he  is  broad 
enough  to  follow  the  light  of  his  own 
faith  and  brave  enough  to  defend  the 
faith  of  others.  He  does  all  this  and  a 
good  deal  more,  for  he  actually  censures 
in  the  severest  terms  those  orthodoxists 
who  sought  to  defeat  Taft  because  of  his 
religion.     He  says: 

"I  am  glad  one  candidate  is  a  good 
Christian.  I  am  glad  to  live  in  the  same 
country  with  a  man  who  can  assemble 
audiences  to  listen  with  delight  to  such 
a  lecture  as  'The  Prince  of  Peace.'  But 
on  the  other  hand,  and  assailed  because 
of  his  religious  beliefs,  is  another  man 
of  extraordinary  ability  and  brain.  But 
he  is  not  considered  orthodox.  Neither 
was  Paul  orthodox.     He  was  considered 
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the  heretic  of  his  age.  To  the  Unitarian 
controversy  of  a  bygone  day  we  owe  the 
humanizing  of  God.  This  was  Avhat 
made  it  necessar}^  to  rewrite  the  Con- 
stitution and  strike  the  shackles  from  a 
million  slaves.  Kemember  it  was  the 
'orthodoxy'  of  the  day  that  stood  out 
against  the  black  man.  As  long  as  men 
believed  in  a  God  that  would  elect  a  cer- 
tain few  to  everlasting  life,  creating  a 
sort  of  'aristocracy  of  the  skies,'  some  of 
us  had  little  chance.  Charles  Sumner, 
who  was  beaten  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  a  bully  and  carried  the  marks 
on  his  noble  form  through  life,  was 
found  in  a  I'nitarian  church.  Shall  we, 
therefore,  refuse  to  honor  the  good  he 
did?  Franklin,  Joseph  Priestly,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Kobert  Shaw^,  all  these  had 
incomplete  ideas  of  the  trinity.  The 
statesmanship  of  the  '60s  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  people  came  to  believe  that 
the  'under  dog'  was  a  human  being.  This 
a  theology  man  may  trust.  Shall  we 
tear  the  hymns  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  the  poems  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant  from  out  books  because  they 
Avere  not  considered  sound  f  Shall  we 
resist  the  influences  of  Emerson  and 
abolish  Whittier  and  Longfellow?" 

It  matters  not  how  many  distinguished 
Unitarians  have  occupied  high  places, 
nor  whether  our  Presidents  have  been 
orthodox  or  heterodox,  for  this  republic 
has  been  made  what  it  is  by  men  of  all 
creeds,  of  all  beliefs  and  no  beliefs.  The 
question  is :  Have  our  Presidents  been 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  duty,  true 
to  the  Constitution,  and  equally  true  to 
the  people?  Will  Mr.  Taft  measure  up 
to  this  standard  ?  The  people  believe  he 
will,  and  so  it  matters  not  what  his  faith 
may  be.  That  is  his  private  affair.  In 
his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  his  predeces- 
sors, "deed"  and  not  "creed"  will  count. 
The  world  is  moving;  clearing  the  way 
of  much  narrow  bigotry  without  which 
it  can  get  along  ver}^  well. 
*     *     « 

"Distrust  of  oneself  really  means  con- 
sciousness of  wrong." 


Life  is  to  wake,  not  sleep; 

Kise  and  not  rest,  but  press 

From  earth's  level,  where  blindly  creep 

Things  perfected  more  or  less, 

To  heaven's  height,  far  and  steep. 

— B.  Browning. 


What  Unitarians  Believe. 

It  is  sometimes  hopeful  to  get  a  point 
of  view  from  without,  and  the  Pittsburg 
Christian  Advocate  gives  a  very  fair 
statement  of  what  Unitarians  do  not 
believe,  and  a  candid  opinion  of  both  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  our  position. 
In  response  to  a  request  from  some  one 
who  seems  to  have  heard  that  there  were 
Unitarians  in  connection  with  Taft's 
candidacy,  the  paper,  after  detailing  the 
difficulty  of  undertaking  a  task  that  Uni- 
tarians themselves  decline,  gives  a  short 
historical  sketch  of  the  movement,  and 
a  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Unitarian  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

''But  in  the  modern  ecclesiastical  use 
of  the  name  it  stands  for  a  group  of 
Congregational  churches,  associated  to- 
gether with  a  somewhat  loose  bond,  who 
principally  agree  in  rejecting  what  is 
regarded  as  the  orthodox  plan  of  salva- 
tion— the  views  of  God  and  man,  and 
sin  and  redemption,  which  are  held  in 
the  evangelical  churches.  In  particular 
the  Unitarians  reject  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  vica- 
rious atonement,  original  sin  and  ever- 
lasting punishment.  These  doctrines 
are  replaced  by  views  which  Unitarians 
regard  as  more  rational,  but  which  they 
do  not  regard  as  anti-scriptural  or  anti- 
Christian.  But  they  hold  divergent 
opinions  concerning  Christ  and  sin.  and 
the  Bible  and  religious  experience:  so 
that,  while  we  might  be  truly  represent- 
ing the  views  of  one  Unitarian  or  group 
of  Unitarians,  we  might  be  misrepresent- 
ing others  who  are  known  by  the  same 
name. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  represent  the 
Unitarian  position  as  wholly  negative. 
They  do  emphasize  some  features  of  the 
Christian  truth.  Nearly,  if  not  quite  all 
of  the  denominations  and  parties  which 
divide  the  Christian  church,  have  risen 
up  to  emphasize  some  phase  of  truth 
or  neglected  doctrine.  The  Unitarians 
emphasize  the  monarchic  unity  of  God, 
the  ethical  teaching  and  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  essential  dignity  and 
worth  of  man's  nature,  the  literary  and 
inspirational  character  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  need  of  working  out  one's  own 
salvation,  if  not  with  fear -and  trembling, 
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at  least  with  decency  and  ordinary  dili- 
gence. But  they  have  emphasized  these 
things  over  against  doctrines  which  are 
not  antagonistic  to  them;  doctrines 
which  make  deeper  appeal  to  man's  na- 
ture and  need  as  he  finds  himself  here 
in  this  world. 

The  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  the  divine  provision  for  pardon 
in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  ruin  wrought 
by  sin  as  irretrievable  by  any  endeavor 
on  man's  part,  the  Bible  as  the  revela- 
tion of  God  and  not  as  simply  contain- 
ing words  of  God — these  doctrines, 
judged  by  the  modern  pragmatic  test  of 
truth,  have  verified  themselves  by  their 
fruits  as  doctrines  of  the  highest  reason 
as  well  as  plain  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture, and  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  truths  Unitarians  prize  so  much. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  need  for  the  em- 
phasis which  Unitarians  have  placed 
upon  their  specialties;  and  if  the  ortho- 
dox churches  had  followed  the  lead  of 
their  greatest  teachers  in  taking  larger 
accoiuit  of  these  things,  there  would 
have  been  less  excuse,  or  demand,  for 
Unitarians;  so,  too,  if  orthodoxy  had 
depended  more  upon  its  essential  reason- 
ableness and  the  test  of  experience  and 
less  upon  ecclesiastical  and  creedal 
authority.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
Unitarians  have  not  been  lacking  in  pub- 
lic spirit  and  service,  as  they  have  not 
been  in  moral  character  and  high  ethical 
ideals  for  the  nation  and  the  individual." 
*    *    * 

Religious  Progress. 

It  is  always  a  good  sign  for  the  whole- 
someness  of  a  people  when  the  bounda- 
ries of  belief  are  pushed  back.  This 
indicates  there  is  being  developed  fresh 
material  for  religious  leavening,  new 
problems,  new  questions,  new  facts  of 
special  interest, — in  a  word,  the  environ- 
ment of  men  is  changing  and  widening. 
Religion  must  keep  pace  with  the 
changes  that  are  wrought,  or  else  it  will 
become  obsolete  or  else  reduce  society  to 
a  chr^^salis  state  for  a  fresh  evolution. 
The  element  of  its  active  ministry  is  to 
ever  be  adapted  to  new  wants  and  new 
aspirations  of  men. 

Religion  is  environmental,  as  is  morals, 
ethics,   philosophy,   and  industry.     But 


while  this  is  true,  it  would  have  neither 
strength  nor  character  if  it  were  not  fun- 
damental as  well  as  environmental.  It 
has  its  central  cause  as  well  as  its  cir- 
cumference; it  has  its  ideals  as  well  as 
its  efforts;  it  is  doing  as  much  for  the 
world  by  bringing  about  solidarity  in 
the  essentials  of  human  living  as  it  is  in 
its  ministrations  to  the  passing  wants  of 
the  times.  If  it  did  not  have  the  funda- 
mental facts  to  recommend  it  to  men,  it 
would  have  no  acceptance  with  the  indi- 
vidual, and  consequently  it  would  be 
powerless  to  aid  society. 

There  is  apt  to  be  a  multiplicity  of 
forms  of  faith  as  long  as  there  are  mul- 
tiplied facts  of  progress,  problems  of 
society,  and  questions  of  destiny.  En- 
vironment is  not  stable;  religion  is  not 
stable.  But  the  enduring  facts  of  re- 
ligion are  those  that  unite  all  true  wor- 
shippers of  the  one  God.  Men,  therefore, 
have  no  reason  to  feel  alarm  at  the 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  belief.  It 
is  not  cause  for  disturbance  to  see  some 
of  the  old  landmarks  shifted  and  new 
mottos  graven  upon  the  old  milestones. 
Religion  means  progress.  —  Baltimore 
American. 

*    *    * 

The  Passing. 

[Written  for  a  recent  funeral  occasion  at  Santa 
Eosa,  Cal.J 

One  by  one  to  the  mysterious  bourne 

We  pass  from  earth  as  the  summons  comes: 

One  by  one  we  answer  the  call, 

We  drop  our  burden  and  are  quickly  gone. 

The  daily  crowd  of  the  busy  street, 
By  pleasure,  need,  or  duty  drawn, 

Halt  but  a  moment  and  scan  the  page 

Of  the  local  happenings  since  yester-morn. 

Each  day  an  item  fresh  appears 

Of  one  more  name  in  the  obituary  list ; — 
Appears  and  vanishes,  gone  from  earth; 

Known  in  the  past,  but  henceforth  missed. 

Into  the   column  of  deaths  it  goes, — 
No  day  escapes  this  mortuary  train. 

With  accustomed  minds  we  note  the  names. 
And  new  names  follow  again  and  again. 

Though  we  read  a  name  well  known  to  us, 
'T  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  gone, — 

Only  a  place  to-morrow  filled, — 

And  tlie  stream  of  human  life  flows  on. 

Do  we  say  just  that, — that  it's  only  one? 

Only  one  less  of  the  world's  great  mass^ 
Is  it  thus  our  hearts  reply  to  death 

As  we  see  another  funeral  pass? 
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Perhaps  one  toiler  whose  work  is  done 
Of  the  busy  rank  whose  mission  here 

Was  to  do  their  part  and  then  make  way 
For  others  to  follow  and  do  their  share. 

But  always  it's  somebody  who  has  filled  a  place 
In  some  dear  home,  at  the  daily  meal, 

Whose  vacant  seat  and  familiar  form 

Now  leave  to  memory  their  wound  to  heal. 

To  merely  say  it's  our  mortal  lot 

To  pass  this  way  and  fade  from  sight 

Is  not  the  answer  of  love  and  home. 

We  answer  it  only  when  we  answer  it  right, 

And  measure  the  meaning  of  our  pain  and  woe 
In  terms  of  affection,  in  scalding  tears, 

In  days  of  loneliness  wearily  spent, 

And    the    weeds    of    mourning    each    stricken 
heart  wears. 

Yes,  only  one  of  the  world's  great  throng, 
But  to  somebody's  heart  the  loss  comes  near; 

Some  home  the  stroke  leaves  desolate, 
And  the  joy  of  life  is  gone  from  there. 

Somebody's  left  to  wear  the  crape; 

Somebody's  left  to  journey  alone; 
Somebody  misses  the  companionship 

Of  just  that  one  they  sadly  mourn. 

Ours  is  to-day  the  bitter  cup, 

And  ours  to-day  is  the  funeral  shroud; 

Ours  is  the  heart  the  requiem  tells. 
And  ours  the  home  in  anguish  bowed. 

We've  lent  our  tears  on  other  days; 

To  other  mourners  gave  our  flowers; 
A  neighbor  sympathy  we  felt; — 

But  now  to-day  the  loss  is  ours. 

And  how  shall  love  its  comfort  find 

But  to  give  it  vent  in  tenderest  grief? — 

For  we  never  in  life  our  love  can  tell; 
At  the  parting  hour  it  finds  relief. 

One  goes,  the  other  a  little  waits. 

Who  needs  be  first  receives  the  other's  kiss, 
And  hand  to   smooth  his  pillowed  death, — 

Affection's  dearest  office  this. 

And  now  again  God's  will  be  done. 

We  murmur  not,  nor  speak  of  chastening  rod. 
No   dire  mistake  in   His  o'erruling   providence; 

Be  still,  O  soul,  and  know  that  I  am  God! 

Each  well  spent  life's  a  ripened  sheaf; 

The  reaper  is  not  an  angel  dread; 
His  coming  a  welcome  plaudit  brings. 

To-day  we  hear  it  for  our  beloved  dead. 

— William  T.  Hutchins. 

*     #     * 

The  minister  is  often  tempted  to  esti- 
mate his  value  to  society  by  what  he 
calls  his  public  work  outside  of  his  par- 
ish. Whereas,  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  his  own  church  commonly 
estimate  his  value  by  his  work  inside  of 
the  parish  which  supports  him. 


Ai^AMEDA. — The  month  of  November 
has  been  one  of  activity  for  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  church.  On  Sunday, 
the  15th,  the  Sunday-school  gave  an 
"Afternoon  with  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son." Almost  all  of  the  poems  given 
Avere  taken  from  the  "Child's  Garden  of 
Verses" ;  a  half  dozen  had  been  set  to 
mnsic  by  various  eminent  composers,  and 
were  sung  as  solos  and  choruses,  and  the 
others  were  recited  by  children  whose 
ages  ranged  from  four  to  fourteen.  Mr. 
Reed  gave  a  short  and  charming  talk 
on  "Stevenson,  the  Poet  of  Childhood." 
It  is  planned  that  at  least  two  such  ser- 
vices shall  be  conducted  by  the  school 
each  year;  the  collection  is  used  to  meet 
the  running  expenses,  since  all  that  the 
children  contribute  is  used  for  the  sev- 
eral charitable  organizations  which  the 
school  helps  to  support. 

Unity  Circle  has  just  held  a  success- 
ful "Thanksgiving  Sale,"  at  which  the 
delicacies  of  the  season  were  dispensed 
and  various  useful  household  articles 
displayed. 

The  vesper  services  on  the  last  Sunday 
of  each  month  continue  in  favor  and 
give  evidence,  by  their  good  attendance, 
of  the  general  appreciation  of  the  special 
music  and  pithy  address  which  they  al- 
ways provide. 

Berkeley. — The  month  in  the  Berke- 
ley church  has  been  marked  by  two 
occasions  of  especial  interest.  On  No- 
vember 13th  occurred  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  church,  and  an  innovation 
was  introduced  by  combining  it  with  a 
supper.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  spread 
tables  in  the  Sunday-school  room  so 
skillfully  that,  though  the  room  is  not 
large,  covers  were  laid  for  200  —  the 
largest  attendance  in  many  years.  Be- 
fore the  eating  Mr.  Lathrop  made  a  brief 
address,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  prim- 
itive Christian  custom  of  the  love-feast; 
and  he  closed  by  reading  the  prayer 
used  in  the  early  Church  on  such  occa- 
sions, as  it  is  given  in  the  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  After  supper  the 
business  of  the  annual  meeting  was  at- 
tended to.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
all  bills  paid  and  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury; and  this  was  considered  a  very 
favorable    showing^    in    view    of    recent 
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financial  depression.  Other  reports 
showed  all  departments  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. The  Channing-  Club  of  young 
people  had  been  organized  within  the 
year  and  was  meeting  with  marked 
success;  and  the  Sunday-school,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Duerr,  was  at  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  Again  and  again 
during  the  meeting  the  need  of  an  aux- 
iliary building  for  general  parish  pur- 
poses was  spoken  of;  and  it  is  likely 
that  plans  will  soon  be  undertaken  for 
erecting  the  long  hoped-for  Unity  Hall 
at  the  rear  of  the  lot  adjoining  the 
church. 

On  Sunday,  November  22d,  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church  building  was  observed  by  special 
services,  which  duplicated,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  services  at  the  original  dedi- 
cation. Dr.  Stebbins's  notable  sermon 
on  "That  Which  Remaineth"  was  im- 
pressively read  by  Hon.  Horace  Davis. 
Rev.  N.  E.  Boyd  offered  the  invocation; 
Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur  read  the  Scripture, 
and  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  made  the 
prayer,  while  Mrs.  J.  ]\I.  Pierce  sang 
the  same  solo  she  had  sung  ten  years 
before.  A  large  congregation  was  pres- 
ent, and  there  was  general  comment  on 
the  interest  and  impressiveness  of  the 
services.  In  the  course  of  the  service 
the  minister's  infant  daughter  was 
christened  by  Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow,  of 
Palo  Alto,  and  fifteen  new  members  were 
received  into  the  church.  A  beautiful 
memorial  tablet  was  also  unveiled  for 
Mr.  Edmund  S.  Gray,  Avho  had  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  church 
to  do  with  the  planning  and  erection 
of  the  church  building. 

Eureka. — The  church  in  Eureka  is 
enjoying  the  service  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Cru- 
zan,  Field  Agent  of  the  A.  U.  A.  The 
congregations  are  of  good  size,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  of  hopefulness  among  the 
membership. 

The  Sunday-school  has  now  the  larg- 
est attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  An  adult  class  is  enjoying  "Fa- 
miliar Talks  on  the  Gospels,"  given  by 
]\Ir.  Cruzan. 

The  Ladies'  Unity  Circle  gave  recent- 
ly a  very  successful  supper  and  apron 
sale,  from  which  they  made  about  fifty 
dollars. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan's  address  before  the 
Ladies'  Civic  Club,  on  "The  City  Beau- 


tiful," caused  much  comment,  and  has 
stimulated  action  for  the  improvement 
of  the  city.  A  Men's  Civic  Club  is  in 
process  of  organization,  an  enthusiastic 
preliminary  meeting  having  already 
been  held.  These  two  organizations, 
working  for  the  civic  betterment  of 
Eureka,  promise  much  for  the  future  of 
the  city.  Mrs.  Cruzan  is  to  address  the 
Ladies'  Civic  Club  December  3d. 

Los  Angeles.  —  First  Unitarian 
Church. — On  Sunday,  November  1,  Dr. 
Howard  preached  his  last  sermon  as 
supply  in  this  pulpit,  and  took  occasion 
to  give  some  good  and  timely  advice  con- 
cerning loyalty  to  the  new  pastor.  Rev. 
E,  S.  Hodgin,  who  would  occupy  the 
pulpit  for  the  first  time  the  following 
Sunday. 

Not  a  little  surprise  has  been  expressed 
by  outsiders  that  any  church  should  call 
a  pastor  whom  none  of  the  members  had 
ever  heard  preach;  yet  this  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  had  done.  It  neces- 
sarily followed  that  the  congregation 
assembled  on  Sunday,  November  8,  was 
animated  by  confidence,  hope,  anxiety, 
and  curiosity  in  varying  degrees.  Mr. 
Hodgin  recognized  the  fact  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  and  frankly  admitted 
that  the  situation  was  a  trying  one.  He 
said  that  four  days  and  nights  on  a 
railway  train,  together  with  the  confu- 
sion incidental  to  the  breaking  up  of  one 
home  and  establishing  another,  were  not 
exactly  the  conditions  one  would  choose 
by  way  of  preparation  for  preaching  a 
first  sermon  before  a  new  congregation. 
The  result,  however,  was  most  satisfying, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgin  must  have  felt 
that  the  welcome  expressed  in  the  greet- 
ings at  the  close  of  the  service  was  heart- 
felt and  genuine.  They  will  not  settle 
in  their  home  at  present,  but  are  estab- 
lished in  the  Hotel  Fremont,  Fourth  and 
Olive  Streets,  until  they  shall  have  had 
time  to  look  about  them. 

On  Tuesday  a.  m.,  November  10th,  the 
Woman's  Alliance  entertained  the 
Woman's  Leao'ue  of  Liberal  Faith,  of 
which  Rev.  Eliza  Tupper  Wilkes  is  presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Dr.  Marston  read  a  paper 
on  "Mental  Therapeutics,"  which  was 
followed  by  general  discussion.  At  noon 
luncheon  was  served  in  the  church  din- 
ing-room to  about  forty-five  persons.  This 
oro'anization    has    existed     for     several 
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years,  with  meetings  held  quarterly  in 
various  liberal  churches  in  Los  Angeles 
and  neighboring  towns.  The  meetings 
have  not  been  as  largely  attended  as  was 
hoped,  probably  because  the  women  had 
too  many  other  duties,  and  at  this  meet- 
ing it  was  voted  that  they  be  discon- 
tinued, the  money  on  hand  being  voted  to 
the  Maternity  Hospital  fund. 

On  Friday  evening,  November  20th, 
the  young  people  of  the  Sunday  School 
gave  an  entertainment  in  the  church,  con- 
sisting of  music  by  the  Sunday  School 
orchestra  and  an  amusing  play  entitled, 
"'The  New  Woman,  or  the  Spirit  of 
1918,"  which  was  enjoyed  by  a  good-sized 
audience. 

Eedlands. — One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  of  the  past  month  was  the  ser- 
mon of  November  15th  by  Mr.  Savage 
on  "Christian  Science,"  "Christian  Heal- 
ing," the  "Emmanuel  Movement,"  etc. 
The  congregation  was  unusually  large, 
many  being  present  from  other  churches. 
The  sermon  was  treated  in  a  most  conser- 
vative wa}^  It  was  both  logical  and  lib- 
eral and  many  in  the  audience  so  re- 
marked on  leaving  the  church.  Those  who 
may  have  thought  Mr.  Savage's  views 
embraced  the  so-called  "new  cults"  or 
"'isms"  were  disappointed.  He  granted 
the  power  of  mind  over  matter  and  the 
many  benefits  thereby  derived,  but  stead- 
fastly upheld  the  use  of  our  common 
sense  in  relation  to  physical  disease. 

The  churches  unite  in  Thanksgiving 
service  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Sav- 
age takes  part  in  this  service  and  asked 
his  contrregation  to  be  present. 

The  Woman's  Branch  Alliance  will 
hold  a  "Thanksgiving  Fair"  on  Novem- 
ber 24th  in  the  church  parlors.  The 
ladies  have  worked  vers^  hard  to  make 
this  "fair"  a  success  and  the  general  im- 
pression is  their  hopes  will  be  fully  real- 
ized. 

Seattle. — The  opening  of  the  year's 
activities  for  Boylston  Avenue  Unitarian 
Church  was  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual, 
beginning  with  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
August,  after  a  few  weeks'  vacation.  All 
organizations  began  work  earnestly.  The 
most  pressing  need  was  money  for  the 
organ  debt.  The  Unitarian  Dramatic 
Club  set  a  pretty  rapid  pace  for  the 
older  people  by  presenting  in  September 


an  original  comedy  by  Mrs.  Carr,  entitled 
"Seattle  in  1949."  It  is  a  rattling  satire 
on  present  conditions,  presented  by  a 
cast  of  eleven,  and  a  chorus  of  sixteen 
police  maids,  the  music,  drills  and 
marches  being  composed  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Carr  Moore.  The  young  people  played 
with  such  dash  and  success,  that  after 
three  presentations  they  were  called  on 
to  repeat  it,  realizing  $200  net,  which 
they  turned  over  to  the  trustees  for  the 
organ,  besides  paying  all  expenses  and 
expending  more  than  $46  on  permanent 
improvements  for  the  stage.  The  club 
is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  societies  in 
the  church,  and  has  several  things  in 
preparation  for  the  future. 

The  Young  People's  Fraternity  is  the 
organization  which  especially  looks  after 
the  social  side  of  the  younger  set.  They 
have  given  two  informal  parties  this  sea- 
son, and  a  very  handsome  Hallowe'en 
entertainment,  at  which  one  hundred  and 
thirty  were  present.  The  feature  of 
these  occasions  is  the  especial  attention 
those  older  in  the  church  try  to  pay  the 
newcomers,  giving  them  cordial  welcome, 
and  a  good  time.  The  young  women  sew 
every  Saturday,  just  now  working  for 
the  coming  bazaar;  at  which  they  will 
conduct  the  table  of  fancy  articles.  They 
devote  their  funds  to  the  most  pressing 
church  needs,  often  helping  out  in  an 
emergency. 

A  special  feature  of  this  society  is  the 
work  done  in  Bible  study,  Miss  Huntley's 
University  Class  studying  Job  at  the 
present  time  with  all  the  ardor  of  mod- 
ern sport.  Miss  Williams  has  organized 
a  class  among  the  High  School  students 
to  take  up  some  similar  line  of  work  not 
yet  fully  outlined. 

The  Recreation  Club  is  an  organization 
among  the  adult  members,  business  men 
and  their  wives,  people  of  all  ages  being 
welcome,  with  the  frank  purpose  of  re- 
laxation and  good  fellowship.  Cards  and 
other  games  are  permitted,  formality  is 
avoided,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
bring  all  people,  old  members  and  new, 
into  cordial  relations.  Those  living  in 
older  cities  can  hardly  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  these  different  organizations, 
not  Im owing  how  congregations  change 
here  in  a  city  where  even  the  solid  earth 
is  not  permanent,  and  one  may  rise  any 
morning  to  find  the  hill  he  lives  on  being 
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rapidly  washed  away  into  the  Sound.  If 
Mr.  Simonds  should  return  to  his  church 
after  one  year  of  absence  he  would  find 
at  least  a  third  of  the  congregation  new, 
so  fast  do  people  come;  and  also  many 
of  these  go  to  other  communities,  using 
Seattle  only  as  a  halting  place  till  per- 
manent location  can  be  found. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  is  the  busiest 
and  largest  money-making  organization 
of  the  church;  yet  does  not  for  these 
reasons  forget  the  social  side  of  church 
life.  They  opened  their  year  of  work 
with  the  annual  banquet  to  the  minister 
which  many  thought  surpassed  in  beauty 
and  fine  feeling  the  many  excellent  simi- 
lar occasions  of  the  past  years.  Two 
socials  have  been  given  by  the  Alliance 
at  private  houses  at  which  a  small  fee  is 
charged,  though  the  principal  object  of 
these  is  the  promotion  of  acquaintance 
and  good  feeling.  The  Alliance  will  pro- 
vide refreshments  for  the  minister's  reg- 
ular week  night  receptions.  The  recent 
rummage  sale  netted  something  over 
$110.  The  next  large  event  is  the  reg- 
ular autumn  bazaar  which  promises  well. 
The  Alliance  has  also  taken  up  another 
large  project,  that  of  financing  the  post- 
office  mission  to  a  larger  work  than  any 
done  here  before.  The  church  will  be 
kept  open  every  weekday  afternoon  for 
the  reception  of  callers,  a  member  of  the 
congregation  being  always  on  hand.  A 
standing  advertisement  will  be  kept  in 
one  or  more  papers  announcing  that  lit- 
erature will  be  forwarded  to  lonely  peo- 
ple on  ranches,  cattle  ranges,  or  in  log- 
ging camps,  free  on  demand.  Correspond- 
ence will  also  be  invited.  The  number  of 
members  interested  in  this  work  is  in- 
creasing, the  interest  deepening. 

Sunday  evening,  November  15th,  Mr. 
Powers  opens  the  autumn  series  of  even- 
ing meetings,  on  which  occasion  Miss 
O'Meara,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speak- 
ers in  the  State,  will  deliver  an  address 
on  "The  Aristocratic  Tendencies  of  the 
American  Woman  a  Menace  to  the  Re- 
public." 

Dr.  Powers  grows  in  esteem  both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  preacher,  his  recent  ser- 
mons being  especially  powerful  and  in- 
spiring, and  well  appreciated,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  congregations  in- 
crease every  week,  every  seat  being  taken 
at  times. 


San  Francisco.  —  Church  services 
have  been  evenly  sustained  during  the 
past  month.  Mr.  Leavitt  has  occupied 
the  pulpit  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sunday  following  the  court-room  shoot- 
ing of  Mr.  Heney,  when  he  called  upon 
Professor  George  H.  Boke  and  Mr. 
Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  to  speak  on  the 
issues  so  forcibly  brought  before  the  peo- 
ple. The  addresses  were  admirable  in 
every  way  and  demonstrated  that  lay- 
men can  preach  effectively,  or  at  least 
that  some  of  them  can,  when  aroused  by 
conditions  that  bring  out  their  deep  con- 
victions and  earnest  purposes. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  began 
its  month  of  more  than  usual  activity 
with  a  Hallowe'en  party  given,  with  the 
Channing  Auxiliary,  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  church  and  their  friends.  The 
California  Club  house  was  beautifully 
decorated  in  yellow  and  green  and  a 
lively  scene  was  presented  from  eight 
o'clock  to  twelve,  with  dancing  for  the 
younger  set  and  a  social,  pleasant  even- 
ing for  many  of  the  parents  and  older 
friends,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  gay 
scene.  It  was  voted  by  all  a  great  suc- 
cess. At  the  meeting  of  November  9th 
Miss  Kate  Ames  gave  a  most  convincing 
paper  on  "The  Need  of  Women's  Influ- 
ence in  Our  Public  Schools."  On  Mon- 
day, November  3,  Mrs.  M.  Ormond 
Bretherick  spoke  of  "America's  Slaves 
in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  an  able  and 
very  interesting  paper.  The  annual  sale 
took  place  November  20  and  21  and  the 
proceeds  added  a  goodly  sum  to  the  fund 
for  new  carpets  for  the  church  parlors. 
A  busy  scene  it  was  for  two  days,  from 
half  after  ten  till  five.  The  tables  for 
fancy  articles,  aprons,  candy,  children's 
toys  and  garments,  delicatessen,  pictures 
and  artistic  goods,  etc.,  were  well  filled 
with  dainty  and  attractive  articles, 
ranging  from  prunes  and  codfish  to  dolls, 
candy,  needlework,  pictures,  and  recipes 
for  cooking.  The  buyers  were  many  and 
generous,  and  the  ladies  in  attendance, 
in  good  spirits  at  the  start,  were  made 
happier  as  the  sale  went  on.  Afternoon 
tea  was  served  each  day  in  connection 
with  the  delicatessen  table  by  several 
young  ladies,  and  the  lunch  room  down- 
stairs was  well  patronized  by  many  who 
pu joyed  the  good  things  set  before  them. 
The   soeietv   was   not   foro'ottpn   bv     its 
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Eastern  friends,  several  of  whom  sent 
checks,,  and  fine  contributions  to  the 
tables.  Miss  C.  E.  Bassett,  of  Boston, 
''87  years  young,''  though  in  no  way 
connected  with  our  city,  from  her  love 
for  Thomas  Starr  King,  sent  a  hand- 
some table  scarf,  which  was  purchased 
by  one  of  our  members.  The  whole  af- 
fair was  most  successful  and  the  ladies 
feel  fully  repaid  for  their  work. 

The  programs  for  next  month  are: 
"A  Half  Hour  of  Song,"  by  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard L.  Partington,  contralto,  and  Mr. 
John  Carrington.  baritone,  on  Monday, 
December  14th;  and  on  December  28th, 
''Some  Personal  Recollections  of  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,"  by  one  of 
his  former  parishioners. 

*  *    * 
For  the  Pacific  Unitarian. 

Humanity's  Awakening. 

For  many,  oh,  many  years  I've  been  asleep! 

I  do  not  know  what  opened  my  drowsy  eyes; 
Perhaps  it  was  from  drinking  long  and  deep 

Of  life,  and  perhaps  it  was  by  human  cries. 

The  things  which  were  obscure  I  now  see  clear, 
My  heart  to  all  with  tenderness  unfolds; 

I  see,  I  feel — I'm  awake — and  now,  I  hear 
The  labored  breathing  of  helpless  human  souls. 

I  feel  life's  suffering  even  to  my  fingers'  ends. 
As  though  all  human  lives  were  merely  one. 

And  I  could  gently  touch  and  make  amends 
To  its  sore  life,  and  help  its  trouble  some. 

Ask  not  from  whence  life  came,  nor  where  'twill 
go; 
Why  know? — it  would  not  change  the  impor- 
tant task 
That  I  must  complete  to-day,  before  I  know 
What  I  must  do  to-morrow — then  pray,  why 
ask? 

'Tis    enough    to   know,    I'm   to   help,   and   sym- 
pathize 
With  those  who  failed  and  have  not  reached 
their  goals; 
The  fallen  lives  are  noble  in  my  just  eyes 
If   they  have   done   their  best,   poor  helpless 
souls. 

'Tis  enough  to  know,  I'm  here  to  lift  up,  and 
cheer, 
Xot  to  drag  down  the  weak,  and  not  to  cry; 
I  have  no  right  to  kill,  or  to  wound  a  deer. 
Or  to   cause  another's  happiness  to  die. 

—F.  G.  B. 

*  *     * 

Do  not  hnrry:  have  faith.  For  all 
things  are  possible,  yet  at  any  one  time 
and  place  only  one  thing  is  possible.  And 
all  things  are  good,  yet  at  any  one  time 
and  place  can  you  extract  the  good  only 
from  that  which  is  before  you. — Unity 


This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 

A  Physician  to  the  Soul.  By  Horatio  W. 
Dresser,  author  of  "The  Power  of  Silence," 
etc.  IN'ew  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam &  Sons.  $1.50. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  volume,  "A  Physi- 
cian to  the  Soul,"  by  Dr.  Horatio  W,  Dresser, 
the  author  of  "Living  by  the  Spirit,"  and  other 
books  on  the  inner  life,  is  to  apply  the  idealism 
of  the  previous  volumes  to  individual  prob- 
lems. A  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  work  of  adapta- 
tion to  individual  needs,  and  is  especially  meant 
for  teachers,  ministers,  and  others  who  wish 
to  become  physicians  to  the  soul.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  addressed  to  those  who 
have  personal  problems  to  solve.  In  the  form 
of  letters  to  various  people  needing  help,  Dr. 
Dresser  expounds  practical  methods  of  thought 
in  a  very  personal,  immediate  sort  of  way. 
These  modes  of  thought  are  intended  to  indi- 
cate the  next  step  beyond  mental  healing  as 
commonly  practiced.  Particularly  timely  is  a 
discussion  of  the  new  experiment  known  as  ihe 
"Emmanuel  Movement,"  also  an  essay  entitled 
"The   True   Christian   Science." 

The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution, 
(449-1485).  By  Albert  Beebe  White,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  INew  York  and  London:  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons.  $2.00. 
"The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution," 
by  Professor  Albert  Beebe  White,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  is  intended  to  supply  the 
brief,  up-to-date  college  text  which  teachers  of 
English  constitutional  history  have  long  wanted. 
It  emphasizes  evolution  rather  than  description. 
And  its  aim  is  to  furnish,  as  far  as  present 
knowledge  permits,  a  logically  satisfying  ac- 
count of  the  genesis  of  each  institution.  It 
presupposes  the  accompanying  use  of  a  general 
narrative  of  English  history  and  a  book  of 
documents,  the  author  believing  that  narrative 
and  institutional  history  cannot  be  profitably 
combined  in  the  same  work,  and  that  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  the  first-hand  study  of 
documents  in  class.  The  volume  has  been  con- 
structed with  the  design  of  introducing  the 
student  to  much  collateral  reading.  In  arrange- 
ment it  is  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
subject-matter,  and  does  not  attempt  to  con- 
form strictl}^  to  either  the  chronological  or  top- 
ical order;  it  aims  to  make  the  student  under- 
stand the  origin  and  growth  of  the  English 
constitution  as  a  many-sided  but  single  evolu- 
tion. The  emphasis  upon  the  judiciary  is  a 
notable  feature,  the  author  being  mindful  of 
the  neglect  to  consider  adequately  this  part  of 
the  English  government  in  several  texts,  and 
of  the  needs  of  prospective  law  students  who 
are  increasingly  taking  work  in  institutional 
history. 
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The   Sea   of   Faith.     By   Eev.    Milton    Reed, 
author  of  "The  Democratic  Ideal."   Boston : 
American  Unitarian  Association.     80  cents. 
The  purpose  of  this  excellent  little  book  is  to 
show  that  faith  is  more  than  creed.     This  the 
author  does  in  a  number  of  paragraphs,  through 
which  his  dominant  idea  runs.     The  writer  ex- 
presses   himself    in    that    faultless    English    of 
which  he  is  master,  and  gives  to  his  subject  a 
thorough  analysis. 

Sons  of  the  Puritans.  A  group  of  brief 
biographies.  Boston :  American  Unitarian 
Association.     $1.50. 

The  sketches  making  up  this  volume  are 
reprinted  from  The  Harvard  Graduates'  Maga- 
zine by  kind  permission  of  the  editor.  The 
lives  of  eleven  men,  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  are  given  notice  in  the  pages  of  this 
volume.  Each  was  successful  in  the  life-work 
be  pursued.  Each  had  his  own  conception  of 
the  world's  needs,  and  worked  out  the  problem 
placed  before  him  to  a  successful  solution. 
George  Frisbie  Hoar,  Phillips  Brooks,  Francis 
Channing  Barlow,  and  William  Henry  Baldwin, 
Jr.,  are  among  those  who  biographies  appear. 

To  the  reviewer,  the  title  of  the  book  seems 
inappropriate.  These  men  might  have  been 
the  sons  of  anybody  else,  and  yet  their  lives 
would  have  been  just  as  full  of  inspiration  for 
those  whose  earthly  work  is  not  yet  done.  It 
is  with  no  intention  of  affronting  the  New  Eng- 
land sense  of  propriety  to  say  that  whatever 
debt  these  illustrious  dead  owed  to  their  an- 
cestors of  nearly  three  hundred  years  agone, 
each  and  every  one  was  under  obligations  more 
to  his  own  individual  efforts  than  to  any  accu- 
mulated stock  of  inherited  tendencies. 

Where  the  Light  Dwelleth.  By  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer.  Bostou :  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. $1.50. 
It  was  on  the  8th  of  December,  1823,  that 
Robert  Collyer,  the  famous  American  Unitarian 
divine,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England.  He 
was  one  of  a  family  of  five  children.  As  a 
child  he  worked  in  the  cotton  mills  from  G 
in  the  morning  to  8  at  night,  with  an  hour  off 
for  noon.  When  he  reached  the  years  of  early 
youth,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  who 
taught  him  that  trade,  and  taught  him  well. 
During  these  years,  the  young  smithy  became 
interested  in  religion,  but  it  was  not  until  his 
girl-wife  died  that  he  went  through  the  solemn 
experience  of  conversion.  Shortly  after,  he 
became  a  lay  preacher.  While  Collyer  was  still 
newly  experienced  as  a  spiritual  leader,  a 
thoughtful  shoemaker  said  to  him  one  Monday 
morning:  "I  went  to  hear  tha  preach  last 
neet.  Would  thou  let  me  tell  thee  what  I 
think  of  thy  sermon?"  Robert  was  willing 
enough,  sure  he  would  hear  some  words  of 
commendation.  "I  think  thou  will  never  mak 
a  preacher  like  what  we  want.  Thou  wants  to 
reason  over  much.  We  want  our  preachers  to 
say,  'Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  and  be  sure  about 
it.  Thy  preaching  may  do  for  some  folk,  but 
it  winnat  do  for  us."  Those  folk  were  waiting 
for  him   beyond   the   ocean. 

Later,    Robert    Collyer    married    again,    and 
just  one  week  after  the  ceremony,  the  two  start- 


ed for  the  new  world  in  the  steerage  of  a 
trans-Atlantic  sailing  ship.  He  soon  secured 
work  as  a  blacksmith  in  Philadelphia,  and  be- 
came quite  an  expert  at  making  claw-hammers. 
In  1859,  nine  years  after  Robert  Collyer's  ar- 
rival in  America,  he  was  ordained  to  preach 
the  gospel  as  a  Methodist  minister.  He  shortly 
after  became  identified  with  Abolitionists,  "the 
infidels,"  and  finally  preached  from  a  Unitarian 
pulpit.  This  last  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back.  He  left  the  Methodist 
Church,  but  soon  took  up  his  ministerial  duties 
in  the  Unitarian  Church,  in  which  body  he  has 
always  been  one  of  its  leading  lights. 

Robert  Collyer  was  sent  to  the  young  city 
of  Chicago  to  extend  the  influence  of  Unita- 
rianism.  He  stayed  there  for  twenty  years,  un- 
til, in  1878,  he  took  charge  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  in  New  York. 

This  book  of  sermons  represents  the  manner 
of  thought,  the  attitude  towards  things  spiritual 
of  this  self-educated  English  blacksmith,  who, 
from  being  a  Samson  of  the  forge,  became  a 
Samson  of  the  pulpit.  The  discourses  are 
simple  in  style,  as  unaffected  and  direct  as  the 
writings  of  a  little  child,  but  in  them  is  a  rare 
power  not  usually  found  in  printed  sermons. 
One  may  ask:  "How  knoweth  this  man  letters, 
having  never  learned?"  The  only  answer  is, 
that  he  understands  God's  ways  and  the  hearts 
of  m.en  better,  far  better,  than  the  most  of  us 
do,  and  that  knowledge  he  gives  as  freely  as 
he  has  received  it. 

The  Call  of  the  City.  By  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson.  New  York:  Paul  Elder  &  Com- 
pany. $1.25. 
It  is  now  a  fad  in  certain  quarters  to  depict 
rural  delights  between  covers.  Mr.  Robinson 
looks  at  the  world  through  the  other  end  of 
the  telescope,  and  shows  to  the  urbanite  the 
pleasures  that  lie  at  his  very  door.  Whatever 
delights  there  may  be  in  adopting  an  abandoned 
farm,  Mr.  Robinson  makes  it  plain  that  there 
is  a  keen  sense  of  gratification  in  one's  being 
adopted  by  a  metropolis.  The  fellowship  it 
offers,  the  many  phases  of  human  interest  it 
presents,  its  comforts,  opportunities,  holidays 
and  entertainments  are  written  of  most  delight- 
fully by  this  original  and  unaffected  author. 
The  volume  is  presented  to  the  book-buying  pub- 
lic in  that  good  taste  so  characteristic  of  the 
house  of  Elder  &  Company. 

The  Character  of  Jesus.    By  Charles  Edward 
Jefferson,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, New  York  City.     New  York :  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Company.     $1.50. 
Books  such  as  The  Character  of  Jesus,  and 
writers   such    as   this   reverend   gentleman,   will 
always  be  a  puzzle  to  the  Unitarian  mind.     It 
is  quite  possible  to  understand  that  people  be- 
lieve, with  unpoetic  literalness,  the  creeds  they 
avow,  but   how  it   is  that   a  man   of   Dr.   Jef- 
ferson's mentality  can  shake  himself  loose  from 
the    fetters    of    religious    restraint,    professedly 
see   that   many   of   his   own    denomination   have 
views   of  things   spiritual   that   are   too   narrow 
for  their  own  good,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  cling 
to  orthodox  Christianity,  is  something  "the  god- 
less Unitarian,  who  does  not  believe  in  Jesus,' 
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cau  never  quite  fully  understand.  As  it  is,  the 
worthy  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  revealed  in  the  pages 
of  this,  his  latest  book,  moves,  in  his  theological 
ambles,  in  an  indefinite  way,  between  positive 
heterodoxy  and  absolute  orthodoxy.  That  such 
books  must  have  an  encouraging  demand  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  suggestive  fact  that  Dr. 
Jefferson  has  published  one  similar  to  this  each 
year  for  several  years  in  succession. 
The  Search  After  Truth,  A  Book  of  Ser- 
mons and  Addresses.  By  Charles  William 
Pearson.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  & 
Company.  $1.50. 
This  volume,  with  two  others,  Literary  and 
Biographical  Essays,  and  A  Threefold  Cord,  the 
latter  a  book  of  poems,  represent  the  literary 
expression  of  the  life  of  the  late  Charles  Wil- 
liam Pearson.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  sympa- 
thies, and  profound  insight  into  human  nature. 
Eeared  in  the  Methodist  Church,  while  still  a 
young  man,  he  became  desirous  of  a  broader 
outlook  than  he  felt  the  church  of  his  fathers 
could  give  him.  After  much  reflection,  he  be- 
came a  Unitarian. 

Wanted — A     Theology.     By  Rev.   Samuel   T. 
Carter.     New  York:       Funk    &    Wagnalls 
Company.     75  cents. 
Dr.  Carter,  though  an  orthodox  clergyman,  is 
an  avowed  opponent  of  scholastic  theology,  and 
takes  the  creeds  of  the  past,  when  they  serve 
for    expressions    of    modern    religious    thought, 
strongly  to  task.     He  pleads  most  convincingly 
for  a  better  understanding,  and  a  deeper  inter- 
est in  the  simple  faith  that  Jesus  held.     Such 
books  as  this  from  the  orthodox  pulpit  are  to 
be  welcomed.     They  have  a  positive  mission  in 
life,  doing  much  to  clarify  the  vision  of  those 
who  are  prejudiced  against,  or  who  cannot   be 
reached  by  professed  liberals.     Authors  such  as 
Dr.  Carter  cannot  write  too  often. 
The  Servant  in  the  House.    A  Play  in  Five 
Acts.      By   Charles    Rann    Kennedy.      New 
York:    Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.25. 
So  much  has  been  written  of  this  contempo- 
rary symbolic  drama,  with  its  dissatisfied  curate, 
its   selfish,   money-loving  bishop,  its  virile,   un- 
couth drainman,  and  its  wonderful  servant,  who 
shows  to  each  of  the  other  characters  where  his 
greatest  duty  lies,  that  no  words  here  can  add 
to  the  laurels  that  are  so  justly  Mr.  Kennedy's. 
Those   who   were    so    fortunate    as   to    see    The 
Servant  in  the  House,  when  performed  in  this 
city  some  months  ago,  can  best  bear  testimony 
of  its  ability  to  move  the  deeper  feelings  and 
the  finer  nature. 

Orthodox  Socialism.     By  Edward  le  Rossing- 
nol,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of 
Colorado.     New  York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Company.     $1.00. 
Mr.  Rossingnol,  although  not  widely  known  in 
the   West,   in   the   Middle   States  has  an   excel- 
lent reputation  as  a  teacher  of  economic   sub- 
jects.    In  the  pages  of  his  compact  little  vol- 
ume he  gives  a  clear,  able,  unprejudiced  treat- 
ment of  this  topic  of  grovsdng  general  interest. 
He  is  a  man  who  believes  in  definitions,  logical 
reasoning,   and   dispassionate   conclusions.     The 
first  chapter  of  the  book   defines  the   creed   of 
Socialism,    and   traces   its   historic    rise.      Then 
come    discussions    of    the    labor-cost    theory    of 


value,  the  iron  law  of  wages;  surplus  value;, 
the  use  of  machinery  and  its  effect  upon  skilled 
labor;  panics;  sti'ikes  and  industrial  crises; 
the  struggle  of  mass  with  class  and  the  threat- 
ened social  revolution.  Mr.  Rossingnol  supports 
his  statements  by  needful  facts  and  figures, 
which  show  at  once  the  authority  of  his  opin- 
ions. The  volume,  written  as  it  is,  entirely  free 
from  partisanship,  will  be  welcomed  by  a  great 
number  of  readers,  whether  opposed  to,  or  advo- 
cates of  socialism.  Such  a  book  as  this  is  much 
to  be  desired  by  those  who  are  at  all  observant 
of  the  times,  and  who  wish  to  be  fully  informed 
on  current  issues. 

On  the  Open  Road.     A  Creed  of  Wholesome 

Living.      By    Ralph    Waldo    Trine.      New 

York:     Thomas    Y.    Crowell    &  Company.. 

50  cts. 

The  tens  of  thousands  who  follow  Mr.  Trine, 

and  who  find  comfort  in  his  teachings,  will  be 

pleased    to    know    that    their    leader    has    just 

issued   another   book.      It    is   neither  large   nor 

ambitious.      It   is  in   fact,   a  pocket   mentor,   a 

little  daily  "creed  of  wholesome  living.''     The 

book  is  handsomely  printed  in  decorative  type, 

and  bound  in  an  unique  style. 

Our  Irrational  Distribution  of  Wealth.  By 
Byron  C.  Mathews,  Ph.  D.  New  York :  G. 
P.  Putnam  &  Sons.  $2.00. 
Mr.  Byron  C.  Mathews  might  have  better 
called  his  remedy  for  the  overcoming  of  political 
ills,  "Socialism  without  the  label."  With  him, 
apparently,  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet.  The  author  contends  that  the 
agencies  used  in  distributing  the  products  of 
industry  and  which  are  responsible  for  the  ex- 
tremes in  the  social  scale  arranged  on  the  basis 
of  possessions,  have  never  been  adopted  by  any 
rational  action,  but  have  come  to  be  through 
fortuitous  circumstances,  and  have  no  moral 
basis.  Because  they  have  been  incorporated 
with  law  and  tacitly  accepted  by  society,  they 
give  to  the  possessing  classes  an  undue  advan- 
tage over  the  non-possessing  classes,  especially 
over  our  wage-earning  people,  reducing  them  tO' 
the  position  of  economic  slaves.  Rent  is  a  gra- 
tuity to  landlords,  since  they  make  no  return 
to  society  for  it.  Interest  makes  no  discrimi- 
nation between  the  man  who  has  a  moral  right 
to  his  capital  and  the  man  who  has  no  moral 
right  to  his  capital.  Profits  are  also  a  gratuity 
taken  from  producers  and  mainly  given  to  non- 
producers.  The  wage  system,  the  step  from  legal 
to  economic  slavery,  as  a  means  of  distribution, 
is  utterly  inadequate  to  measure  the  worker's 
share.  The  source  of  permanent  improvement  is 
found  in  public  ownership  v/hich  transfers  the 
power  over  distribution  from  the  hands  of  those 
individuals  who  now  own  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction to  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Quatrains     of     Christ.     By     George     Greet. 

New  York  and  San  Francisco:    Paul  Elder 

&  Company.  Price,  75  cents. 
Mr.  Greet  has  written  these  lines  in  the  meter 
of  the  doubting  Omar,  but,  unlike  the  tent- 
maker,  Mr.  Greet  is  an  optimist.  To  those 
who  feel  the  need  of  verse  that  is  positive  in 
its  advocacy  that  Christianity  is  not  a  thing  of 
dry  bones  we  recommend  this  author's  stirring 
poem. 
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capacity  for  taking  gains. — Life.  ASSOCIATION. 

''So  far  this  dinner  has  been  fearfully  O"  Sale  at  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
bad.     Anything  else  on  the  bill?"     ''Im-  Post- 
ported  sausage."     "Ah,  the  wurst  is  yet  Price,     age. 

to  Qom^r— Chicago  Sun.  ^^'^^  °^  ^^^  Puritans 1  50         lo 

The  Sea  of  Faith 80  07 

Suitor — I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  Milton  Reed. 

your  daughter's  hand.  Father — Can  you  A  Book  of  Prayers  (cloth) i  50         10 

play  bridge  in  the  style  to  which  she  is  (Flexible  leather)  2  50         10 

accustomed?— Aei^  York  Sun.  Charles  Gordon  Ames. 

^   .  ^            .        ^  Some  Memories 1  25           10 

Flattery. — Mistress — Bridget,    it    al-  Robert  Collyer. 

ways  seems  to  me  that  the  crankiest  mis-  Paul 1  00         09 

tress   gets  the  best   cooks.      Cook — Ah,  W.  Wrede. 

go    on    wid    yer    blarney — Des  Moines  Where  the  Light  Dwelleth 1  40          10 

Register.  Robert   Collyer. 

rr.         T           a                    4    ^1             rri,  ^^^  ^°"^  o^  the  Bible 1  25          10 

The   Last    Straw.  —  Arthur  —  They  u.  G.  B.  Pierce. 

say,  dear,  that  people  who  live  together  The  Church  of  To-day 75         07 

get  to  look  alike.    Kate — Then  you  must  Joseph  H.  Crooker. 

consider  my  refusal  as  final. — The  Chris-  

tian  Register. 

The  teacher  had  been  telling  the  class  DAVID  STARR^TORDAN 

about    the    rhinoceros    family.      ''Now,  .   ^^^, r  ^t  .        ^^    ^r  . 

.  1  •         n       -J     T,      u.x,   ^  -4-  •  ^  uroup  of  Noteworthy  Volumes  on 

name  some  things,     said  she,     that  it  is  yj^^l  Subjects. 

verv^  dangerous  to  get  near  to  and  that  *                Post- 
have    horns."      "Automobiles!"    replied  Price,     age. 

little     Jennie     Jones,     promptly.— iVei^  The  Human  Harvest  $l  OO    $0  09 

York  World.  ^^^'  °^  ^^®  Twentieth  Century        80          08 

...            *                           ,,^j      .  -      s,     ,,  Life's  Enthusiasms   80          08 

A  Natural  Eesult.—    My  friends.  The  Higher  Sacrifice                        80          08 

said  a  temperance  lecturer,  lowering  his  ^he  Philosophy  of  Hope                75         07 

voice  to  an  impressive  whisper,   ''if  all  The  Strength  of  Being  Clean..       50          07 

the  public  houses  were  at  the  bottom  of  The  Innumerable  Company              50          07 

the  sea,  what  would  be  the  result?'    And  College  and  the  Man  ...    .             80         08 
the  answer  came,  ''Lots  of  people  would 

get   drowned." — Tit-Bits.  Eight   volumes,    boxed,    prepaid,   $6  35 

Forestalling  Her.  —  Husband — Our  

little  boy  is  sick,  doctor,  so  please  come  "TRUE  AMERICAN  TYPES  " 

at   once.     Physician — I   can't  get   over  .             .        ,        , 

much  under  an  hour.  Husland^O\  do,  ■  t  7''^"^  '  r"?u  °^  ^°°^'  ?^  "^^1?^  ^V 
-,  ,  .^  -n  1  11  ^^^  IS  to  set  forth  in  separate  little  vol- 
doctor.  You  see,  my  wife  has  a  book  nmes  short  sketches  of  the  sterling  Ameri- 
on  "What  to  Do  Before  the  Doctor  can  manhood  which  travels  along  the  by- 
Comes,"  and  I'm  so  afraid  she'll  do  it  P^^^ths  of^^life  rather  than  in  the  highways 
before  you  get  there  ! — Harper  s  Weekly.  fame. 

4    i?                          1     ^  J                 X.         £  John  Gilley:    Maine  Farmer  and  Fisherman. 

A  larmer  was  elected  a  member  01  a  gy  Charles  W.  Eliot 

State  legislature;   but  his  wife,   having  Augustus     Conant:'     Illinois    Pioneer    and 

never  seen  a  railway  train,  refused  to  Preacher. 

accompany  her  husband.    When  the  leg-  By  Robert  Collyer. 

islator  found  almost  all  the  other  mem-  Cap'n   Chadwick:   Marblehead   Skipper  and 

bers  accompanied  by  their  wives,  he  sent  _^  Shoemaker. 

an  imperative  message  to  his  brother  to  ^     .^^/°^"  W.  Chadwick. 

-fetch   Jane   along."     The  brother  tele-  ^^^^^  R^ierTriver"              Woodsman  and 

graphed,    "She's    afraid."     Then,  after  By  Fannie  H.  Eckstrom. 

pondering,  the  legislator  sent  the  follow-  Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott:  Master  Driver. 

ing    command,    "Blindfold    Jane,    and  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

back  her  onto  the  train." — Lippincotfs.  60  cents  net;  by  mail,  66  cents. 
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A   LIST    OF    BOOKLETS. 
10  cents  per  copy. 

Each  in  His  Own  Tongue. 

William  Herbert  Carrutli. 
The  Two  Handles. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  Faith  of  an  Optimist. 

Charles   F.   Dole. 
A  Litany  of  Thankfulness. 

W.  C.  Gannett. 
After  Death  in  Arabia. 

Edwin  Arnold. 
The  Human  Christ. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road. 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 
"Hullo!" 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 
Comrades. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  Obstacle. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 
All  These  Put  Their  Trust  in  Their  Hands. 
The  Wisdom  of  Folly. 

Ellen  T.  F.  Felkins. 
The  Order  of  Peace  and  Good-will. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
How  Do  You  Fight? 

Edmund  Vance   Cooke. 
Once  Doing  Will  Not  Suffice. 

Josephine    Pollard. 
Waiting. 

John  Burroughs. 
Invictus. 

William  Ernest  Henley. 
I'll  Soon  Be  Coming  Up  Your  Way. 

E.  S.  Goodhue. 
Home. 

Charles   Swain. 
For  All  the  Gladness  of  Life.     (Thanksgiv- 
ing.)    Charles  F.  Dole. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

Manual.       (A     directory     of     officers     and 
branches,   reports,   and   by-laws.) 

Study   Class   Leaflets. 

(a)  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament: 
A  little  help  in  reading  them. 

(b)  Religion   for  Week-Days. 

(c)  Programs   for  Alliance  Study. 

(d)  History    of    Unitarianism    in    New 
England. 

(e)  James   Alartineau. 

(f)  Ralph   Waldo    Emerson. 

(g)  Answers  to  Questions  on  Unitarian 
Belief.     No.  1. 

(h)   Brief     Answers    to    Questions     on 
Unitarian    Belief.      No.  2. 
Great    Hymns    of     Our    Faith    and    Their 
Authors. 


Miss  Ellis's  Mission.  (The  life  and  letters 
of  the  founder  of  the  Postoffice  Alis- 
sion.) 

Postoffice  Mission.  (Suggestions  for  con- 
ducting the   work.) 

Cheerful  Letter  Exchange.  (Circulars  of  in- 
formation. "Cheerful  Letter,"  sample 
copies.) 

What  Does  the  Unitarianism  of  To-day 
Stand  for? 

By  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden. 

Catalogue  of  the  Circulating  Library  of  the 
National  Alliance  and  the  Sunday- 
School  Society.  (The  books  are  for 
free  use,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  person 
desiring  them,  the  borrower  to  pay  re- 
turn postage.) 

Reasons   for   Faith   in   Immortality. 

By  T.   Van   Ness. 

The  Bible. 

By  J.  A.  Cruzan. 

Temperance:  The  New  View. 

By   Charles  F.  Dole. 

Personal  Purity. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Clear  the  Path. 

By  Stopford  Brooke. 

Address  on  Temperance. 

B}^  William  Ellery  Channing. 
Don't  Smoke.     (To  our  American  boys.) 

By  A.  A.   Livermore. 
Don't  Drink.     (To  our  American  boys.) 

By  A.  A.  Livermore. 
Intemperance  in  Its  Relation  to  Social  Ills. 

By  Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 
The  Man  Who  Never  Cried. 

By  Mary  L.  Spalding. 
Temperance  and  Purity.     (What  our  young 
people  can  do  for  them.) 

By  Brooke  Herford. 
Mistakes  About  Abstainers. 

By  Canon  Farrar. 
A  Temperance  Message  from  the  Church  to 
Young  Men. 

By  Caroline  J.  Bartlett. 
The  Siberian  Toboggan  Slide. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
A  Plain  Question  of  Personal  Duty. 

By  Earl  M.  Wilbur. 
What  Converted  Me. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
Need  a  Traveler   Drink  Wine? 

By  J.  T.  Sunderland. 
The  Worship  of  the  Ivy. 

By  a  Norwegian  Traveler. 
Some    World-Aspects    of    the    Temperance 
Question. 

By  J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Mary  Elizabeth. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
What  Might  Have  Saved  Jamie. 

By  William  C.   Gannett. 
The  Larger  Temperance. 

By  Charles  G.  Ames. 
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Alcoholism  and  the  Duty  of  the  Church. 

By  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 
The  Unitarian  Denomination  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Temperance  Reform  Move- 
ment. 
By  William  L.  Walsh. 
A  Temperance  Appeal. 

By  Richard  A.  Armstrong. 
The  Temperance  Problem. 
By  Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
Temperance  Testimonies. 

By  Representative  Men. 
A  Message  from  England. 

By  Charles  Read,  M.  D. 
The   Unitarian    Church   in   Its   Relation   to 
Other  Protestant  Churches. 
By  Howard   N,   Brown. 
The  Unitarian  Attitude  towards  Theology. 

By  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  D.  D. 
The  Growth  of  Christianity  from  the  Mus- 
tard Seed. 

By  Thomas   G.  Milsted. 
The  Wonderful  Hope. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
Church  Going. 

By    Hon.    George    F.    Hoar. 
Fulfilment  of  Citizenship. 

Ten    Leaders    of   American   Thought. 
Church   Attendance. 

Investigation    Conducted    by    Lewis    G. 
Wilson. 
Miracles  in   the  Light   of   Modern   Knowl- 
edge. 

By  J.  T.   Sunderland. 
Christ  Birth-Poem. 

By   W.    C.    Gannett. 
The   Liberal   Church   of   To-day— Its   Min-  . 
istry. 

By  F.  W.  Perkins. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

By  Howard  N.   Brown. 
What  Is  Christianity? 

By  Minot  J.   Savage,  D.  D. 
A  Plea  for  Sincerity  in  Religious  Thought. 

By  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 
The  New  Inspiration  of  Religion. 

By  Thomas   R.   Slicer. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  Interpre- 
ted and  Observed  by  Unitarians. 
By  Augustus  P.  Reccord. 
The  Heritage  of  Liberal  Christianity. 

By  Leslie  W.  Sprague. 
The  Church  of  the  Spirit. 

By  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.  D. 
Progressive  Liberalism  in  the  Closing  and 
Opening  Century. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
Our  Beliefs;  and  Some  of  the  Reasons  for 
Them. 

By  James  T.  Bixby. 
An  Introduction  to  Unitarianism. 
By  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  D.  D. 
The  Power  of  Jesus'  Life. 

By  Vrindall  Reynolds,  D.  D. 
Why  Go  to  Church? 

By  Herbert  H.  Mott. 
The  Simplification  of  Life. 

By  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  D.  D. 
The  True  Basis  of  Religious  Unity. 
By  Charles  W.  Wendte. 


OUR  NATIONAL   SOCIETIES. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco,   Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional   works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  H.  Lincoln,   Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,   Rev.    Edward   A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,  Mr.   Richard  C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized  in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
"^^orship,   and  Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary^ 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in  1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Publication 
Agent,  Mr.   C.   L.   Stebbins. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H.   Stearns. 
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For  Register  and  a  Pamphlet  on 
"The  Choice  of  a  Life- Work,"  ad- 
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Behind  and  Before 

"One  thing  I  do;  the  things  behind  forgetting 
And  reaching  forward  to  the  things  before. 

Unto  the  goal,  the  prize  of  God's  high  calUng, 
Onward  I  press,"  said  that  great  soul  of  yore. 

And  in  the  heart,  like  strains  of  martial  music. 
Echo  the  words  of  courage,  trust  and  cheer. 

The  w^hile  w^e  stand,  half  hoping,  half  regretting. 
Between  the  coming  and  the  parting  year. 

Behind  are  joys,. fond  hopes  that  found  fulfillment, 
Sw^eet  fellowships,  glad  toil  of  hand  and  brain. 

Unanswered  prayers,  burdens  of  loss  and  sorrow^. 
Faces  that  look  no  more  in  ours  again. 

Before  us  lie  the  hills,  sunlit  with  promise. 
Fairer  fulfillments  than  the  past  could  know, 

New^  growths  of  soul,  new^  leadings  of  the  Spirit, 
And  all  the  glad  surprises  God  will  show. 

All  w^e  have  done,  or  nobly  failed  in  doing, 
All  we  have  been,  or  bravely  striven  to  be. 

Makes  for  our  gain,  within  us  still  surviving 
As  power  and  larger  possibility. 

All,  all  shall  count;  the  mingled  joy  and  sorrow^ 

To  force  of  finer  being  rise  at  last : 
From  the  crude  ores  in  trial's  furnace  smelted 

The  image  of  the  perfect  life  is  cast. 

"  Onward  I  press,  the  things  behind  forgetting 
And  reaching  forward  to  the  things  before": 

Ring  the  brave  words  like  strains  of  martial  music 
As  w^e  pass  through  the  New  Year's  opened  door. 

Frederick  L.  Hosmer. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
JANUARY,    1909 
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€DiCorialfif* 

The  beginning's  of  things  are  always 
of  interest,  and  their  story  is  of  a  value 
that  increases  as  time  goes  on.  Among 
the  purposes  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
for  the  coming  year  is  the  gathering  of 
such  accounts  as  are  available  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  churches.  For  geo- 
graphical order  as  well  as  for  other  good 
reasons  w^e  publish  this  month  several 
contributions  concerning  our  churches  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  That  great 
domain  is  attracting  especial  interest  by 
reason  of  the  great  fair  to  be  held  June 
to  October,  1909,  and  if  any  of  our  read- 
ers  are  moved  to  go  and  see  for  them- 
Contfnt0»  selves  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the 

Editorials—  page,      great  Sound  countrv  we  shall  feel  grati- 

Notes ^^       ^   A  "^ 

Growth  of  Temperance  Sentiment   .      .      66       tlGQ. 

The  Children's  Hospital      ....     67  ^g  ^ope  any  one  who  has  knowledge 

Walking  in  the  Way 67  „  ,       .       .  \.    ,  .  .  ,      p 

01  beginnings  oi  this  sort  m  any  part  oi 

^^^^ ^^      our  Pacific  territory  will  feel  privileged, 

Commimications—  if  not  obligated,  to  write  out  their  recol- 

E.  Stauton  Hodgin 69       _        .  rr^i        i  n     •         i>  - 1  •  i 

Harold  Shafter  Howard      ....  69      lections.    The  shape  and  Size  of  this  pub- 
Mary  B.  Presson 70      lication  loan  themselves  to  preservation 

Contributed—  in  permanent  form  of  these  monographs. 

Experiments  in  Moral  Education.    Rev.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^-^  ^^^  material  for  historv 

Clarence  Eeeci 70 

Washington  and  Its  Unitarian  Church-  is  salted  down  for  future  USe. 

es — 

The    State    of    Washington.       Ezra  

Meeker 73 

Seattle.    Helen  G.  DeVoe     ...  74  The  late  Claus  Spreckels  was  a  man 

Spokane,     Rev.   Geo.  W.   Fuller        .74  „  ,  .  •         /»  -.i  •        p 

Bellingham.     Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  75       of  ^uch  native  force.  With  a  genius  for 

^h    PI  't—  doing  big  things  in  the  way  of  money- 
Salvation   of  Men  by   Service.     Rev.  making  enterprises.    His  greatest  success 

J.  D.  O.  Powers 77      ^^gg   in   sugar,   which  he  mastered   and 

News —  followed  from  cane  to  beet  with  great 

Field   Agent's   Notes 79  ij.      u.  J2^.       rr  4.       \ 

Unitarian  Club  of  California    ...  83  resultant  profit.    He  came  to  America  a 

Pacific  Coast  Conference     ....  87  penniless,     friendless     boy.     By     sheer 

Doing  Right 87  g^^g^gth  of  purpose  and  mastery  of  the 

Notes  from  the  Field 88  business   he    took    Up    he    massed    $40,- 

^aSs  :::::::::::  93  000,000. 
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He  was  fond  of  telling  of  his  humble 
beginnings,  when  he  landed  in  South 
Carolina  and  sought  work,  accepting  a 
position  as  a  cook  at  one  dollar  a  day. 
The  moral  that  may  be  drawn  is  that 
the  man  sufficiently  earnest  succeeds. 
Whether  the  line  of  success  he  achieved 
is  worth  while  is  another  question.  It 
is  a  pathetic  picture — this  man  of  eighty 
and  his  frail  wife  sitting  alone  in  the 
palatial  splendor  of  the  stone  house  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  their  children  having 
long  gone  out  to  found  their  own  minor 
palaces,  and  the  friends  of  their  early, 
humbler  days  passed  before,  or  left  be- 
hind. There  are  some  things  that  money 
cannot  purchase,  and  they  are  generally 
reserved  for  those  who  could  not  have 
them  if  they  were  only  to  be  had  for 
money. 

The  people  of  the  State  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  so  united  as  they  are  to-day 
on  the  enormity  of  the  race-track  evil. 
If  the  press  may  be  taken  as  an  index 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  desire  of  the 
voters  that  effective  legislation  shall  be 
enacted  at  the  approaching  session  of 
the  Legislature,  forbidding  book-making 
and  pool-selling.  Over  220  papers  have 
signed  an  open  letter  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  praying  for  such  ac- 
tion, and  outside  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  where  there  seems  a  strange 
apathy  on  moral  issues,  many  members 
have  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the 
principles  animating  the  California 
Anti-Racetrack  League.  That  something 
will  be  done  seems  conceded.  The 
suggestion  in  a  recent  political  article 
that  the  season  be  reduced  from  twenty- 
five  wrecks  to  ninety  days  is  a  compro- 
mise too  ridiculous  to  be  considered. 
Let  California  show  the  true  Hughes 
spirit  and  dare  to  do  the  right  thing. 


tinctly  encouraging,  and  it  is  especially 
hopeful  in  that  its  rests  so  largely  on 
the  solid  ground  of  reason  with  a  sub- 
stantial backing  of  scientific  research. 
When  it  is  shown  that  the  drink  habit 
is  seriously  harmful,  physically,  and 
places  its  victims  at  a  manifest  disad- 
vantage in  the  struggle  for  life's  prizes, 
a  poAverful  influence  for  restraint  is 
enlisted. 


When  so  wise  and  strong  a  man  as 
President  Eliot,  at  an  age  when  many 
find  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  indul- 
gence, turns  from  the  life  habit  of  a 
moderate  drinker  to  total  abstinence, 
it  means  something,  and  will  put  many 
a  man  to  thinking ;  and  when  the  great 
labor  leader,  John  Burns,  from  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
clares that  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  unemployed  in  England  is  princi- 
pally due  to  drinking,  it  is  a  clarion 
call  to  a  class  who  need  awakening. 


The  growth  of  temperance  sentiment 
throughout  the  civilized  world  is  dis- 


It  is  significant,  also,  that  careful 
observations  made  at  widely  separated 
points  result  in  substantially  the  same 
conclusion  as  to  the  relation  of  drink 
and  crime.  An  investigation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics revealed  the  fact  that  84  per  cent 
of  all  the  criminals  under  conviction 
in  the  correctional  institutions  of  that 
State  owed  "the  conditions  which  in- 
duced the  crime  to  intemperate  habits." 
Omitting  those  arrested  for  drunken- 
ness itself,  intemperance  accounted  for 
50.88  per  cent  of  all  other  crimes.  An 
independent  investigation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty,  covering  twelve  States, 
found  the  percentage  to  be  49.95  per 
cent.  The  figures  in  Europe  substan- 
tially coincide,  but  tend  to  higher 
averages.  Four  fifths  of  the  inmates  of 
jails  and  w^orkhouses,  more  than  half 
the  poverty,  two  fifths  of  the  neglected 
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and  abandoned  children,  fully  one 
fourth  of  the  insane,  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  drink  habit.  Its  cost  and 
waste  are  too  enormous  to  estimate,  and 
yet  we  supinely  submit. 


for   relief   from   the    disgrace    of    sub- 
serving to  the  liquor  interests. 


San  Francisco  is  better  off  than  she 
once  was,  but  there  are  to-day,  includ- 
ing   restaurants,    2,300    places    where 
liquor  is  sold  by  the  glass,  and  at  least 
1,000  groceries  where  it  is  sold  by  the 
bottle.      Our    ratio    of    saloons    to    the 
population    is    more    than    double    the 
normal,  and  our  license  fee,  very  sig- 
nificantly, is  less  than  half  the  normal. 
In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  the  increased  annual 
pay  of  policemen  and  firemen  is  $550,- 
000  and  that  by  reason  of  the   dollar 
limit  of  the  charter,  this  sum  must  be 
taken     from     the     other     departments 
(streets,     schools,     hospitals,     etc.),     a 
proposition  to  increase  the  liquor  license 
was  defeated  by  the  reform  Board  of 
Supervisors.     An  attempt  was  made  to 
make   the   fee   $1,000   instead   of   $500. 
This  is  the  rate  collected  in  practically 
all  cities  of  or  near  our  class,  on  the 
Pacific   Coast  as  well   as  in  the  East, 
and    it    would    practically    meet    this 
heavy  drain,  but  it  was  voted  down.   It 
was  then  proposed  to  make  the  increase 
by  three  annual  stages^$100,  $200,  and 
$200.     This   was  rejected.     Finally,   it 
was   proposed   to    increase   the    fee    to 
$600,  which  would  have  been  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  thirty  cents  a  day  on  each 
saloon,  and  have  added  $180,000  to  the 
income   of   the   city,    and   that   was   re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  10  to  8.    The  hope 
for   better   things   must   rest   with   the 
people,   and  fortunately  we   are   guar- 
anteed direct  legislation.    Individually, 
the  majority  of  the  Board  favor  high 
license,  but  mixed  timidity  and  consid- 
erations of  policy,  added  to  self-interest 
or  indifference  of  a  few,   control,  and 
San  Francisco  must  wait  a  little  longer 


Editors  ought  to  be  kept  modest,  from 
a  proper  consideration  of  their  mistakes. 
They  are,  also,  frequently  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  human  knowledge  has  very 
definite  limitations,  and  that  sometimes 
they  are  reached  almost  immediately. 
Last  month  something  was  said  of  the 
very  g-enerous  response  of  our  Chinese 
citizens  in  the  matter  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  and  its  Tag:  Day.  There  was 
a  mildly  malicious  thrust  at  the  way 
Chinese  children  had  been  segregated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  it  was,  without 
adequate  knowledge,  said  that  though 
they  might  be  treated  in  the  Children's 
Hospital,  it  was  probable  they  never  had 
been.  Now  it  appears  they  had  been 
and  often  are,  and  that  the  management 
draws  no  color  line,  and  admits  them 
on  equal  terms  with  white  children. 
Both  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  freely 
received.  In  one  instance,  well  known 
to  most  well-informed  people,  a  Chinese 
boy  was  in  the  hospital  for  seven  years, 
until  his  death.  The  ladies  naturally 
and  justly  resented  the  injustice,  and 
a  courteous  note  asked  that  amends  be 
made  and  the  hospital  management  set 
right. 

This  frank  confession  and  humble 
apology  is  intended  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  The  Children's  Hospital  has 
always  been  one  of  the  best  managed  and 
widely  helpful  charities  of  the  city,  and 
is  the  last  institution  that  the  editor 
would  misrepresent. 


In  an  ebullition  of  sunny  optimism 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  sang : 

"What  have  years  to  bring- 
But  larger  floods  of  love  and  light 
And  sweeter  songs  to  sing!" 

Whether  one  can  make  this  thrill  of 
confidence  wholly  his  own  may  depend 
on  temperament,  and  is  apt  to  be  largely 
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determined  by  experience.  Whether  one 
is  an  optimist  or  a  pessimist  is  deter- 
mined by  the  point  of  view.  If  he  looks 
from  a  cheerful  eminence  of  natural 
faith  through  spectacles  of  hope,  he  sees 
the  bright  side  of  things  and  both  feels 
and  believes  that 

"God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 

But  if  he  is  despondent  by  nature, 
especially  if  he  has  experienced  a  good 
share  of  buffeting,  he  sees  the  shadows 
and  gloom  and  forgets  the  sun  that 
shines  beyond  the  obscuring  clouds. 

A  true  man  is  capable  of  both,  and 
has  the  courage  to  face  life's  harder 
aspects  without  the  tinge  of  despair,  and 
to  join  in  its  jo}^  in  spite  of  the  sadness 
that  unresisted  leads  to  melancholy. 

To  hold  to  faith  when  all  seems  dark, 
to  keep  of  good  courage  when  failure 
follows  failure,  to  be  hopeful  when  its 
promise  is  faintly  whispered,  to  bear 
without  complaint  heav>"  burdens  that 
must  be  borne,  to  be  cheerful  whatever 
comes,  to  preserve  high  ideals,  to  trust 
unfaltering  that  well-being  follows  well- 
doing; this  is  the  Way  of  Life. 

To  be  modest  in  desires,  to  enjo}^  sim- 
ple pleasures,  to  be  earnest,  to  be  true, 
to  be  kindly,  to  be  reasonably  patient 
and  everlastingly  persistent,  to  be  con- 
siderate, to  be  at  least  just,  to  be  helpful, 
to  be  loving ;  this  is  to  walk  therein. 
C.  A.  M. 

And  many  a  man  in  his  own  breast  then  delves 
But  deep  enough,  alas,  none  ever  mines. 
And  we  have  been  on  many  thousand  lines 
And  we  have  shown,  on  each,  spirit  and  power; 
But  hardly  have  we,  for  one  little  hour. 
Been  on  our  own  line — have  we  been  ourselves — 
Hardly  had  skill  to  utter  one  of  all 
The  nameless  feelings  that  course  through  our 

breast, 
But  they  course  on  forever,  unexpressed. 
And  long  we  try  in  vain  to  speak  and  act 
Our  hidden  self,  and  what  we  say  and  do 
Is  eloquent,  is  well — but  is  not  true. 

— Mathew  Arnold. 


How  knowest  thou  what  argument 
Thy  life  to  thy  brother's  creed  hath  lent? 
— E.  W.  Emerson. 


Rev.  George  W.  Stone  in  his  sermon 
of  December  6th  spoke  of  the  drama, 
and  the  changed  attitude  of  the  church 
toward  it.  He  believed  it  could  be  util- 
ized to  teach  many  valuable  moral  les- 
sons, and  instanced  ''The  Man  of  the 
Hour"  as  more  impressive  than  any 
mere  sermon  could  be  on  the  subject  of 
political  bossism  and  graft  and  that, 
best  of  all,  its  teachings  struck  home 
even  to  politicians,  who  are  commonly 
sermon-proof. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Cady  of  Berkeley  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  liberal  religionists 
in  San  Bernardino  on  December  13th. 
There  was  an  organized  congregation 
there  several  years  ago,  but  meetings 
were  finally  suspended. 

The  Ames  Alliance  of  the  San  Jose 
Church  held  a  successful  bazaar  on 
December  10th  and  11th.  A  large  num- 
ber of  attractive  articles  were  sold  and 
160  persons  were  served  at  a  chicken 
supper.  An  entertainment  was  given  in 
the  evening. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pomona 
Church  was  held  on  December  8th. 
There  was  a  supper  and  a  pleasant  social 
evening.  The  old  Board  of  Trustees  was 
re-elected. 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda  cele- 
brated the  opening  of  its  thirteenth  year 
on  December  9th.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  showed  a  full  mem- 
bership of  250  and  a  bank  balance  of 
$959.  Twenty-two  meetings  were  held 
during  the  year.  Mr.  Elmer  L.  Cave 
was  elected  President.  A  pleasant  enter- 
tainment followed  the  meeting. 

The  Annual  Bazaar  of  the  Berkeley 
church  was  held  December  10th  and 
11th  and  was  conducted  on  the  same 
rational  and  honorable  basis  as  on  for- 
mer occasions.  Good  things  were  sold 
at  their  real  value,  and  the  returns  were 
encouraging. 

The  Society  at  Bellingham  has  started 
a  chapel  fund.  Circumstances  made  it 
imperative  that  the  chapel  be  built  at 
once.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  E.  N.  Stone,  treasurer.  Box 
257,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
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As  a  result  of  the  bazar  and  sale  given 
by  women  of  the  Alliance  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Los  Angeles  early 
in  December,  the  general  church  fund  is 
increased  by  more  than  $600. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed,  of  Alameda,  is  to 
enjoy  a  six  months'  vacation.  With  Mrs. 
Reed,  he  plans  to  leave  on  February 
13th,  going  to  Egypt,  where  they  will 
spend  the  month  of  March,  and  then  go 
to  Constantinople,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  During  Mr.  Reed's  absence 
his  pulpit  will  be  filled  by  Rev.  Burt 
Estes  Howard. 

California  will  warmly  welcome  Rev. 
Joseph  Henry  Crooker,  who  comes  to 
Berkeley  for  a  few  weeks  to  address  the 
students  in  the  Divinity  School.  His 
wife  also  will  find  that  she  is  among 
friends  who  have  not  forgotten  her. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds,  of  Oak- 
land, announces  an  interesting  series  of 
Sunday-evening  lectures  for  January 
and  February.  The  topics  for  January 
are  "The  Greatest  Living  American," 
''Why  They  Were  Divorced,"  ''Edgar 
Allan  Poe,"  and  "A  Gracious  Queen  of 
Song." 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  ar- 
ticle on  "Moral  Education"  by  Rev.  Clar- 
ence Reed,  on  another  page.  Mr.  Reed 
has  thought  much,  and,  more  to  the 
point,  is  doing  much  in  this  all-important 
work  and  what  he  writes  has  weight. 
*    *    * 

Noel!  Noel! 

[Dr.  Hale's  Christmas  Greeting  to  One  Hun- 
dred and  One  Friends.] 
"So  many?" 
Yes!     And  more. 
On  every  shore, 
Where  distant  breakers  roll 
Or  here  at  home. 
To  fathers,  mothers,  girls  or  boys, 
That  we  may  all  rejoice. 
So  that  the  new-born  year 
Shall  bring  to  every  home  some  cheer. 
To    China   and   Japan! 
So  far,  and  yet  so  near. 
All  Asia,  where  they  say  we  all  began, — 
New  light  and  more, 
With  every  rising  Sun: 
Grenfell  in  Labrador, 
Or  those  in   tropic  lands, 
Where  palm  trees  dream  of  pines. 
The  same  glad  word  of  cheer, 
For  every   rising   Sun, 
Because  a  stainless  year 
Has  here  and  now  begun. 


Communications, 

First  Unitarian  Church, 
Los  Angeles,  December  17,  1908. 

Editor  the  Pacific  Unitarian: 

The  tendency  to  lose  interest  in  church 
at  the  time  of  a  change  of  residence  is 
certainly  one  of  the  serious  sources  of 
loss  to  our  churches,  and  is  one  that 
might  be  partially  remedied  by  a  little 
closer  co-operation  on  the  part  of  min- 
isters. The  opportunity  to  speak  a  word 
and  to  extend  an  invitation  when  new 
associations  are  being  formed  will  count 
for  more  than  at  any  other  time.  I  make 
this  letter  a  personal  request  to  every 
minister  who  reads  it  to  ascertain  the 
present  address  of  those  who  have  gone 
from  his  parish  to  Southern  California 
and  send  them  to  me,  and  I  will  see  that 
they  reach  the  minister  in  whose  terri- 
tory they  reside.  This  will  enable  us  to 
look  them  up,  and  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready cast  in  their  lot  with  us  we  can 
give  them  a  cordial  invitation  to  do  so. 
I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  send  the  name 
and  address  of  any  who  leave  us  to  the 
minister  of  the  place  to  which  they  have 
moved.  Fraternally, 

E.  Stanton  Hodgin. 

925  South  Flower  Street. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian'. 

In  the  President's  letter  on  "Religious 
Toleration,"  published  in  the  New  York 
papers  recently,  he  said:  "Mr.  Taft 
never  asked  my  advice  in  the  matter,  but 
if  he  had  asked  it,  I  should  have  em- 
phatically advised  him  against  thus  stat- 
ing publicly  his  religious  belief." 

So  far  as  his  own  religious  toleration 
goes,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  letter  was  a  clear 
proof  that  he  personally  is  a  most  toler- 
ant and  broad-minded  citizen ;  but  in  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Taft  and  his  superior  faith  in 
the  good  judgment  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
it  seems  to  me  that  exception  should  be 
taken  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  let- 
ter. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  shortly  before 
election  day  Mr.  Taft  took  ]\Ir.  Roosevelt 
to  a  Unitarian  Church  in  Washington, 
and  that  the  next  day  the  papers  all  over 
the  country  stated  that  Mr.  Taft  was  a 
regular  attendant  and  member  of  that 
church.  That  was  surely  equivalent  to 
stating  publicly  his  religious  belief. 
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This  communication  is  not  only  in  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Taft's  action,  but  also 
in  appreciation  of  the  religious  toleration 
of  the  American  people.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  man  who  thus  open- 
ly declared  his  religious  belief  has  more 
faith  in  the  freedom  from  bigotry  of  his 
fellow  Americans  than  the  man  who 
would  have  advised  him  to  suppress  his 
religious  belief  in  the  hope  of  polling  a 
larger  vote. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  Roose- 
veltian  method,  however,  was  stated 
many  years  ago  by  William  E.  Chan- 
ning,  as  follows:  "Any  man  who  sup- 
presses his  conviction  to  stand  well  with 
his  party,  beclouds  his  intellect  and  un- 
dermines the  integrity  of  his  character." 

Mr.  Eoosevelt's  toleration  remains  un- 
questioned, but  Mr.  Taft's  faith  in  and 
appreciation  of  the  good  judgment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  would 
seem,  judging  by  this  incident,  to  be  far 
greater  than  that  of  their  present  Presi- 
dent. Harold  Shafter  Hov^ard. 


Unitarian  Literature. 

Any  one  desiring  literature  concern- 
the  Unitarian  movement,  or  its  attitude 
toward  and  its  interpretation  of  life, 
may  have  the  same  by  addressing  "Post- 
Office  ^Mission  Committee,  Unitarian 
Headquarters,  Geary  and  Franklin 
streets,  San  Francisco." 

The  committee  consists  of  workers 
from  all  the  churches  of  the  Coast.  Con- 
ferences will  be  held  as  often  as  possible. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to 
begin  and  conduct  on  this  Coast  an  effort 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  those  not  con- 
nected with  any  church  or  of  those  who 
have  grown  away  from  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity such  Unitarian  literature  as  will 
aid  in  clarifying  the  vision  of  the  spirit 
and  in  determining  between  the  essen- 
tials and  non-essentials  in  religion. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  committee 
to  thwart  or  hamper  the  missionary  work 
of  individual  churches  or  parishes,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  assist  any  such  effort 
as  much  as  is  possible,  and  to  this  will 
be  added  all  that  can  be  done  by  the 
Unitarian  Headquarters.  Where  cases 
come  under  the  observation  of  Head- 
quarters, and  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
determined  that  the  enquirer  is  sincere 


and  possessed  of  a  sustained  interest,  the 
nearest  church  will  be  given  the  name 
and  address  of  the  party,  expecting  the 
correspondence  to  be  continued. 

Mary  B.  Presson, 
National  Post-Office  Missimi 
Committee. 

*    *    * 

Contributed* 

Experiments  in  Moral  Education 
Through  the  Sunday-School. 

By  Eev.  Clarence  Reed. 

x\bout  a  year  ago,  through  necessity 
rather  than  choice,  the  writer  of  this 
paper  became  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day-school associated  with  the  church  in 
Alameda.  For  years  we  have  considered 
the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the 
young  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
we  have  been  dissatisfied  with  many  of 
the  methods  and  means  used  in  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  Sunday-school. 

Last  summer  during  vacation  we  spent 
two  months  in  endeavoring  to  work  out 
some  practical  plans  for  moral  instruc- 
tion, a  circular  being  prepared  and  sent 
out  to  the  parents  of  the  members  of  the 
school  embodying  the  purposes  of  the 
school  and  outlining  the  courses  of  study 
for  the  different  classes. 

The  underlying  aim  was  to  apply  the 
educational  ideas  of  Froebel  to  the  in- 
struction in  the  Sunday-school.  His 
three  great  laws  were  constantly  in 
mind:  (1)  The  sacredness  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  child.  (2)  The  union  of 
spontaneity  and  self-control.  (3)  Self- 
expression  as  the  true  method  of  edu- 
cation. 

While  much  of  the  best  of  moral  in- 
struction is  given  unconsciously  by  the 
teacher  and  unconsciously  received  by 
the  pupil,  there  is  considerable  worth  in 
direct  moral  instruction.  Children  often 
do  wrong  because  they  have  not  been 
carefully  taught  in  regard  to  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  or  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  evil  deeds.  Some  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  the  Bible  are  not 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  of 
young  children,  nor  are  they  stated  in 
terms  of  child-life.  Therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing commandments  have  been  taught 
the  pupils: — 
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1.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  lie. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  hate. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  be  proud. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  be  selfish. 

6.  Be  true  to  thy  conscience. 

7.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

8.  Obey  the  laws  of  thy  country. 

9.  Remember  all  the  days  of  the  week 

to  keep  them  holy. 
10.  Worship  God  through  the  service 
of  man. 

These  commandments  have  not  been 
thrown  at  the  children,  but  taught  in  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  school  by  means 
of  a  story,  some  incident  from  every-day 
life,  or  by  questions  and  answers.  In 
teaching  our  second  commandment  the 
question  was  asked  of  the  school,  "What 
is  a  lief  This  question  brought  out  a 
variety  of  answers  showing  that  there 
are  many  kinds  of  falsehoods.  All 
seemed  to  agree  that  an  acted  lie  is  as 
wrong  as  a  spoken  one.  To  the  question 
as  to  the  reason  people  tell  lies  the  an- 
swers given  were,  ''Afraid  of  being 
caught"  and  "Selfishness."  The  result 
of  being  caught  in  a  falsehood  is  that 
*'a  person  does  not  then  think  much  of 
himself,"  was  a  boy's  way  of  expressing 
the  loss  of  self-respect. 

Then  the  superintendent  spoke  of  the 
unwritten  law  among  the  cadets  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  not  to 
lie.  The  pupils  drew  their  own  conclu- 
sions, but  the  instruction  was  direct  and 
positive  in  character,  the  purpose  being 
to  cause  the  pupils  to  hate  falsehoods. 

After  these  commandments  became 
familiar  to  the  members  of  the  school 
they  were  taught  what  we  call  our  pre- 
cepts : — 

1.  Do  the  duty  which  liest  nearest  to 
thee. — Carhjle. 

2.  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city. — Solomon. 

3.  To  hope  the  best  and  do  the  best  and 
speak  the  best. — Stevenson. 

4.  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves.— Fraul'Un. 

5.  Whatever  is,  might  be  better. — Edi- 
son's Creed. 

6.  No  man  is  free  who  is  not  master  of 
himself. — Epictetus. 

7.  It  is  better  to  suffer  a  wrong  than 
do  a  wrong. — Socrates. 


8.  Tell  me  what  you  love,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are. — Ruskin. 

9.  Mean  to  be  something  with  all  your 
might. — Phillips  Brooks. 

10.  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you. — Jesus. 

When  the  precept  known  as  Edison's 
Creed  was  first  presented,  the  superin- 
tendent gave  an  account  of  the  invention 
of  the  incandescent  bulb,  bringing  out 
the  fact  that  Edison  made  two  thousand 
experiments  before  perfecting  it.  Then 
mention  was  made  of  the  evolution  of  the 
piano  and  locomotive,  making  clear  the 
worth  of  eternal  striving  for  perfection. 

The  school  is  now  learning  a  number 
of  short  poems.  It  is  remarkable  how 
quickly  the  poems  are  committed.  They 
are  placed  on  the  blackboard  one  Sun- 
day, then  read  over  the  next  Sunday, 
and  the  blackboard  being  turned  around 
the  pupils  are  able  to  repeat  together  a 
poem  of  four  lines.  In  place  of  a  talk 
or  story  in  regard  to  it  the  pupils  speak 
of  what  the  poem  means  to  them. 

Copies  of  several  of  the  great  paint- 
ings have  been  used,  the  superintendent 
telling  something  of  the  life  of  the  artist, 
and  then  the  pupils  speak  of  what  they 
see  in  the  picture. 

There  is  also  great  moral  worth  in  the 
inculcation  of  patriotism.  The  State  is 
considered  the  supreme  institution,  the 
family,  church,  and  school  existing  in 
order  to  realize  national  and  social 
ideals.  The  members  of  the  school  have 
discussed  together  such  questions  as: 
"What  we  owe  our  country;"  "Why  we 
love  our  country^;"  "Who  are  the  great- 
est Americans?"  The  method  used  is  to 
announce  on  one  Sunday  the  subject  on 
which  the  school  will  talk  for  five  min- 
utes the  next  Sunday.  When  the  subject 
"Why  ye  love  our  countrs^"  was  dis- 
cussed, the  answers  were :  "Because  we 
were  bom  here,"  "It  is  a  large  country," 
"It  is  a  free  country,"  "It  has  public 
schools,"  and  "Because  men  have  fought 
for  it."  The  superintendent  then  en- 
deavored to  clinch  the  best  of  the  an- 
swers by  elaborating  them. 

The  development  of  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy  is  also  a  means  in  the 
development  of  moral  character.  It 
means  very  little  to  a  child  to  tell  him 
that  he  should  help  the  poor,  or  to  read 
to   him   stories   teaching   sympathy    for 
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the  unfortunate,  unless  in  some  concrete 
ways  he  is  led  to  help  the  poor  or  un- 
fortunate. It  is  positively  harmful  to 
develop  philanthropic  feelings  in  a  child 
and  then  neglect  to  furnish  means  for 
their  expression.  For  this  reason  all  the 
money  brought  by  the  children  to  the 
school  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  has  been 
given  to  different  philanthropic  and 
charitable  organizations.  At  Christmas 
time  a  tree  and  treat  are  provided  for 
a  social  settlement  in  an  adjacent  city. 

It  has  been  quite  difficult  to  find  means 
of  self-expression  for  the  different 
classes.  In  the  primary  class  the  pupils 
are  told  Bible  and  nature  stories,  taught 
to  memorize  selections  from  the  Bible 
like  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  and  songs. 
For  pupils  from  eight  to  ten  3^ears  of  age 
Chamberlin  and  Kerns  ''Child  Religion 
in  Song  and  Story,"  with  the  accom- 
panying pupils'  note-book,  is  used  and 
has  been  greatly  appreciated.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  lessons  in  which  cer- 
tain theological  conceptions  are  brought 
into  the  text,  it  is  true  to  the  results 
of  child  study.  Sheldon's  "Old  Testa- 
ment Bible  Stories"  is  used  by  the  teach- 
ers, while  the  pupils  of  the  next  classes 
have  note-books  in  which  they  paste  the 
pictures  of  Tissot,  which  are  given  to  the 
pupils  studying  the  ''Old  Testament 
Narratives."  A  course  for  pupils  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  years,  on  "The  Prac- 
tical Teachings  of  Jesus,"  is  proving 
very  interesting.  In  the  blank  books  of 
the  pupils  notes  are  made  and  pictures 
from  the  life  of  Jesus  are  pasted,  thus 
forming  a  pictorial  biography  of  Jesus. 
A  class  of  boys  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  have  studied  "Nineteenth 
Century  Types  of  Manhood,"  and  one  of 
girls  of  the  same  age  are  studying  "Nine- 
teenth Century  Types  of  Womanhood." 
Pictures  of  the  persons  studied  or  of 
places  associated  with  their  lives  have 
been  given  to  the  pupils  to  paste  in  their 
note-books.  They  make  notes  of  any 
great  saying  or  favorite  motto  expres- 
sive of  the  life  purpose  of  the  character 
under  discussion.  The  boys  seek  to  find 
in  current  newspapers  and  magazines 
examples  of  present-day  heroic  deeds, 
and  the  girls  for  those  illustrative  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  mankind  on  the 
part  of  women.  These  are  also  posted 
in  their  note-books. 


Among  plans  for  the  future  on  which 
we  are  working  is  the  use  of  the  drama 
as  a  means  for  moral  education,  through 
the  presentation  by  the  pupils  of  plays 
having  great  ethical  messages.  A  list  of 
story-books  appropriate  for  pupils  of 
different  ages  which  may  be  found  in 
our  City  Library  has  been  prepared,  and 
from  month  to  month  the  titles  of  books 
appropriate  for  the  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  will  be  placed  on  the 
blackboard.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  for  a  picture-room  in  the  church, 
about  the  walls  of  which  will  be  the  best 
of  photographic  copies  of  a  number  of 
the  masterpieces.  A  course  of  lessons  is 
being  prepared  for  pupils  of  ten  years 
of  age  on  the  "Parables  of  Jesus,"  the 
note-books  of  which  will  have  outlines  of 
objects  relating  to  the  parables  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  pupils  with  watercolors. 
Another  course  is  partly  outlined  on  the 
Bible  for  pupils  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  purpose  of  it  being  to  give  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible  to  the  child  con- 
cerning the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  every- 
day life  of  the  people  by  means  of  mak- 
ing an  Oriental  house  and  tent,  also  a 
paper-pulp  map  of  Palestine,  and  by 
the  use  of  pictures  of  that  country. 

The  greatest  means  of  moral  education 
is  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  This 
has  been  the  secret  of  whatever  success 
we  have  thus  far  experienced.  At  least 
one  half  of  the  teachers  have  been  pres- 
ent practically  every  Sunday  for  two 
years,  and  for  months  not  a  teacher  will 
be  absent.  The  teachers  are  all  volun- 
teer workers  and  their  devotion  has  been 
marvelous.  A  number  of  parents  have 
spoken  of  the  increased  interest  in  the 
Sunday-school  on  the  part  of  their  chil- 
dren since  the  adoption  of  the  new 
methods. 

Our  plans  for  moral  instruction  seem 
to  us  as  yet  rather  crude  and  unfinished, 
but  we  believe  they  represent  a  striving 
toward  the  realization  of  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  to-day. 
*    *     * 

I  pray  not  that 
Men  tremble  at 
My  power  of  place 
And  lordly  sway. 
I   only  pray  for  simple  grace 
To  look  my  neighbor  in  the  face 
Full  honestly  from  day  to  day. 
— James  Whitcomh  Biley. 
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The  State  of  Washington. 

By  Ezra   Meeker. 

Washington,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Oregon,  on  the  east  by  Idaho,  on  the 
north  by  British  Columbia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  contains  69,180 
square  miles.  No  state  of  the  Union  has 
a  greater  variety  of  soil,  climate  and  re- 
sources than  Washington.  Created  as  a 
territory,  March  2,  1853,  with  3,800  in- 
habitants, admitted  to  statehood  in  1889, 
now  contains,  by  conservative  estimate, 
1,200,000  inhabitants. 

When  young  I  was  taught  by  my  fa- 
ther, that  the  truly  prosperous  farmer 
was  he  who  engaged  in  diversified  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  did  not  "put  his 
eggs  all  in  one  basket." 

The  state  of  Washington,  like  the 
thrifty  farmer,  has  an  assured  income, 
whether  the  weather  be  wet  or  dry  or 
the  winters  mild  or  cold,  the  markets 
high  or  low. 

Great  as  the  resources  of  the  old  Ore- 
gon country  as  a  whole,  undeniably,  the 
state  of  AVashington  got  the  cream.  Vast 
lumber  forests  cover  the  western  slope 
of  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains,  while 
much  of  the  same  area  is  underlaid  by 
immense  coal  deposits,  and  which  also 
extend  beyond  to  the  foothills  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 

The  output  of  coal  is  now  over  three 
million  tons  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  $2.15 
per  ton  at  the  mine. 

One  can  scarcely  say  which  is  the 
greatest  asset  of  the  fine,  reliable  source 
of  wealth  within  the  borders  of  the 
state — lumber,  fish,  mines,  agriculture  or 
commerce. 

Lumber,  however,  leads  in  value. 

The  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  saw- 
mills, with  a  daily  capacity  of  20,756,- 
000  feet,  gave  an  output  for  the  year 
1907  that  reached  a  total  in  value  of 
$75,000,000  (seventy-five  million  dol- 
lars), the  largest  of  any  state  of  the 
Union. 

The  great  inland  water  way  of  Puget 
sound,  with  its  sixteen  hundred  miles 
of  shore  line  and  innumerable  harbors, 
bear  the  burdens  of  a  large  and  ever- 
increasing  trans-Pacific  commerce,  while 
the  depth  of  the  waters  shelter  the  great 
schools  of  the  finny  tribe,  to  become  a 
ready  prey  to  the  fisherman.     The  an- 


nual value  of  fish  taken  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  state  vary,  but  the  average 
is  over  eight  million  dollars  a  year. 

Exports  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
year  1907  aggregated,  in  round  numbers, 
$43,200,000;  imports  for  the  same  peri- 
od, $25,350,000. 

A  vastly  greater  coastwise  trade  (for 
which  no  statistics  are  at  hand),  would 
swell  the  aggregate  commerce  of  the 
state  far  above  the  two  hundred  mil- 
lion mark.  In  fact,  we  have  come  to 
feel  that  the  Alaskan  trade  is  an  asset 
of  Washington,  as  more  than  eighty  per 
cent  of  that  trade  is  poured  into  the 
commercial  lap  of  this  state. 

The  soils  of  the  state,  once  thought 
worthless  for  agriculture,  except  a  very 
small  percentage,  have  been  proven  of 
immense  value  by  the  touch  of  water 
on  the  eastern  or  inland  empire,  while 
on  the  west  coast,  where  the  pioneers 
once  would  smile  with  derision  at  the 
suggestion  that  the  soil  might  be  made  to 
yield  a  return  to  the  husbandman's  ef- 
fort, now  are  proven  of  great  value. 

Of  cereals  alone,  the  yield  for  the 
vear  1907  reached  the  total  of  51,210,- 
000  bushels. 

Fruit  culture  has  of  recent  years 
forged  to  the  front  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
particularly  with  the  apple,  that  now 
goes  forward  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  by  train  loads,  and  is  destined  to 
be,  and  in  fact  is  now,  one  of  the  great 
resources  of  the  state.  The  last  year's 
shipments  in  round  numbers  are  valued 
at  eighteen  million  dollars,  not  count- 
ing home  consumption.  The  increased 
orchards,  already  set,  can  easily  double 
this  value  in  the  near  future;  and  yet, 
there  is  room  for  vastly  increased  acre- 
age, with  seemingly  an  unlimited  mar- 
ket for  apples. 

Published  reports  give  the  following 
round  numbers  of  trees  in  bearing  in 
1906:  Apples,  3,772,105;  pears,  500,- 
633;  quince,  6,988;  peach,  746,956; 
cherry,  243,459 ;  plum  and  prunes,  949,- 
956; 'apricots,  30,689.  Of  nut-bearing 
trees,  almonds,  15,185 ;  English  walnuts, 
23,862. 

Small  wonder  this  *'gem  of  the  Pa- 
cific" should  have  remained  so  long  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations  of  the 
earth,  but  happily  adjusted  without  re- 
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sort  to  grim  war,  thanks  measurably  to 
the  heroic  work  of  the  Oregon  pio- 
neers. The  writer,  having  been  in  at 
the  birth  of  the  territory  and  having  re- 
mained all  these  years  of  territorial  life 
and  statehood  days,  naturally  looks 
upon  the  Washington  of  today  with 
tender  regard,  but  I  can  truly  say,  here 
are  great  opportunities  for  the  man 
willing  to  work  and  bide  his  time. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Seattle. 


By   Helen   G.   DeVoe. 

Previous  to  1885,  Unitarian  services 
were  held  intermittently  in  the  then  lit- 
tle town  of  Seattle  by  Rev.  David  Utter 
and  J.  C.  Kimball,  and  they  so  far  ap- 
proached an  organization  as  to  own, 
wholly  or  in  part,   a  cabinet  organ. 

In  1885  Rev.  George  H.  Greer  preach- 
ed monthly  to  small  congregations  in 
Masonic  or  Pythian  halls;  while  lay 
services  were  held  in  centrally  located 
homes,  during  the  intervening  weeks. 
During  this  time  the  Woman's  Friendly 
Society  was  organized,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Woman's  Alliance. 

About  1886  a  bond  of  union  was 
signed,  and  later  the  church  was  char- 
tered and  became  an  organization  under 
the  law. 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  just  after  his 
graduation  from  divinity  school,  was 
the  first  minister  to  abide  with  the 
church,  and  give  weekly  services,  but 
he  would  not  be  called  pastor,  as  his 
stay  was  limited  to  five  or  six  months. 

During  his  stay  the  little  body  of 
workers  made  noticeable  growth. 

Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Roderick  Steb- 
bins  also  served  for  short  periods. 

Rev.  Ernest  Smith  became  first  pastor, 
and  gave  some  two  or  three  years  of 
faithful  work.  By  his  aid  the  first 
church  was  built  on  Seventh  street  in 
1889,  and  its  membership  increased. 

The  first  Sunday-school  was  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Smith,  and  also  the  first 
Young  People's  Literary. 

Following  Mr.  Smith,  Rev.  William 
G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  came  in  1890,  and  re- 
mained as  pastor  four  years.  These 
four  years  marked  many  changes  for 
the  better  in  Sunday-school  and  church. 
A  piano  and  other  valuables  were  added 
to  church  property. 
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After  Mr.  Eliot's  resignation,  the 
church  languished.  It  was  a  period  of 
financial  depression  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  Unitarians  were  unable  to 
pay  a  pastor. 

Occasional  services  were  held  by  Dr. 
p]liot,  Mr.  Wendte,  and  others. 

i\Ir.  Acton,  a  former  IMethodist  minis- 
ter, preached  in  the  church  about  two 
years  or  more,  supported  partly  by  the 
Unitarians  and  partly  by  the  so-called 
People's  Church  party. 

After  what  seemed  a  long  period  of 
depression  and  povert3^  during  which 
lay  services  were  occasionally  held  in 
the  Sunday-school  rooms,  the  church 
took  new  life  and  hope,  and  called  Rev. 
William  Day  Simonds  to  the  pulpit.  He 
joined  the  church  October  1,  1899,  and 
served  wiselv,  faithfully,  powerfully, 
until  the  falf  of  1908. 

His  pastorate  has  firmly  established 
the  church  as  a  power  for  good  in  the 
city.  The  membership  increased  almost 
an  hundred  fold,  and  various  are  its 
activities.  The  old  church  was  sold,  and 
a  larger,  more  convenient  new  church 
was  built  on  Boyleston  avenue,  contain- 
ing a  fine  pipe  organ.  Then  our  good 
minister  departed  from  us  to  other 
fields  of  labor. 

Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers  became  pastor 
January  1,  1908.  Although  he  has  been 
with  us  less  than  a  year.  Rev.  Powers 
has  made  a  marked  impress  upon  the 
community,  and  never  was  there  evi- 
dence of  better  work  being  done. 


Spokane. 

By  Rev.  George  W.  Fuller 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  visiteji  Spokane  in 
1886  and  found  a  number  of  liberal  peo- 
ple, who  were  encouraged  in  April,  1887, 
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to  circulate  a  subscription  paper.  The 
response  was  sufficient  within  two  days 
to  support  a  minister,  and  Rev.  E.  M. 
Wheel  ock  took  charge  of  the  work  the 
following  month.  About  twenty  persons 
attended  the  first  business  meeting,  and 
services  commenced  in  the  hall  of  the  Y, 
M.  C.  A.  with  an  attendance  of  forty. 
The  society  migrated  from  hall  to  hall 
during  the  first  year.  Services  were 
held  for  several  months  in  the  opera 
house. 

In  September,  1887,  the  Sunday-school 
opened  with  34  children  and  an  adult 
class  of  25,  which  met  after  the  service 
and  discussed  the  sermon.  The  Ladies' 
Society  raised  in  its  first  year  $1,090, 
clearing  $642. 

The  present  church  building  was  dedi- 
cated December  16,  1888.  Its  total 
cost  was  a  little  over  $7,000.  The  prop- 
erty is  now  worth  at  least  $25,000,  and 
a  further  advance  in  value  is  certain,  as 
business  is  fast  inclosing  it  and  a  $2,000,- 
000  hotel  is  to  be  built  a  short  distance 
away.  The  building  was  designed  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  fad  for  the  cot- 
tage style  of  architecture  in  churches. 
The  result  did  not  entirely  satisfy  the 
early  congregations,  and  extensive  alter- 
ations were  made,  which  added  conven- 
ience but  garbled  the  structure  archi- 
tecturally. It  is  still  serviceable,  though 
not  attractive,  but  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  rebuilding  will  be  necessary  on 
account  of  disrepair.  The  present 
church  is  not  worth  much  mending. 
With  the  population  of  the  city  already 
past  the  100,000  mark,  there  is  hope 
that  the  means  will  be  available  to 
erect  a  fine  church  on  the  same  site  with- 
in a  few  years. 

The  property  is  in  a  strategic  location, 
a  long  way  out  it  seemed  twenty  years 
ago,  but  now  in  the  heart  of  an  apart- 
ment house  district,  near  the  public  li- 
brary, and  so  close  to  the  big  office  build- 
ings that  business  men's  luncheons  are 
well  patronized  and  have  become  a  fa- 
vorite way  for  the  ladies  to  raise  money. 

Mr.  Wheelock's  retirement  from  the 
work  in  1900  was  due  to  the  failure  of 
his  wife's  health.  There  were  two  sup- 
plies of  about  six  months  each,  follow- 
ing his  departure,  and  then  the  pastor- 
ate of  Mr.  Stocks,  which  opened  auspi- 
ciously, was  cut  short  by  his  death  from 


tj^phoid,  only  three  months  after  his 
settlement  in  Spokane.  I\[r.  Wilson, 
who  had  left  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Methodist  church,  preached  at  various 
times  for  the  Unitarian  people  and  held 
the  regular  pastorate  for  a  couple  of 
years.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Con- 
gregational ministry.  Rev.  Oliver  J. 
Fairfield,  now  at  Ware,  Mass.,  enjoyed 
the  longest  pastorate,  about  seven  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  ]\I.  Jones, 
recently  of  Oakland,  and  then  by  Rev. 
J.  A.  Cruzan,  who  is  now  field  agent  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  present  minister 
came  in  January,  1907. 

The  outlook  of  our  cause  in  the  In- 
land Empire  is  very  favorable.  The 
Spokane  church  is  getting  its  finances 
well  in  hand.  There  was  an  increase  of 
several  hundred  dollars  in  contributions 
this  year,  and  during  the  church  season, 
which  seems  to  become  shorter  as  the 
city  grows,  the  congregations  are  good. 
There  are  usually  more  strangers  than 
''regulars"  at  the  Sunday  morning  ser- 
vices. 

Large  towns  are  springing  up  on  every 
hand,  and  new  fields  for  missionary  work 
will  soon  open.  Whitman  College,  at 
Walla  Walla,  has  just  cast  off  the  Con- 
gregational yoke  and  become  non-secre- 
tarian,  with  a  board  of  overseers  repre- 
senting three  states,  who  plan  to  build 
up  a  great  technical  school  in  connection 
with  the  college,  modeled  on  the  lines 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. One  of  our  Spokane  men  is  on 
the  new  board. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  mayor  has  recom- 
mended that  the  city  establish  a  civic 
center,  the  boundary  of  which  will  be 
within  a  block  from  the  church.  The 
new  Federal  building,  Masonic  temple. 
Catholic  cathedral,  Spokane  Club,  and 
Athletic  Club,  are  already  there.  The 
plan  includes  the  clearing  of  intervening 
property  and  the  erection  of  a  new  city 
hall.  

Bellingham. 

By  Fred  Alban  Weil. 
The  present  Unitarian  Society  in  Bel- 
lini^rham  was  founded  in  1905  by  Rev. 
WiUiam  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Father,  Portland,  Oregon,  at  that 
time  the  field  secretary  for  the  Pacific 
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Northwest.  He  was  assisted  in  preach- 
ing by  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds,  then  of 
Seattle  and  now  of  Oakland. 

Rev.  0.  J.  Nelson  next  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  the  work  at  Belling- 
ham,  remaining  here  something  over  a 
year.  Services  were  held  every  other 
Sunday,  however,  as  alternate  Sundays 
Mr.  Nelson  preached  at  Everett.  He 
left  Bellingham  to  reside  at  Everett  and 
establish  regular  weekly  services  there. 

Rev.  Edwin  G.  Brown  now  preached 
effectivelj^  at  Bellingham  for  a  number 
of  successive  Sundays  and  then  left  for 
the  East  to  begin  his  present  work. 

At  this  point  services  in  Bellingham 
were  suspended  for  a  considerable  peri- 
od, and  in  the  fall  of  1907  a  few  inter- 
ested persons  met  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  discontinuing  or  continuing 
the  society.  This  depression  as  to  the 
future  of  the  movement  was  temporary, 
and  after  two  meetings  it  Avas  decided 
to  resume  services. 

It  was  the  middle  of  October,  1907, 
that  I  began  my  work  in  Bellingham, 
and  w^e  have  now  had  weekly  services 
continuously,  excepting  the  summer  va- 
cation, for  a  year.  Thanks  to  the  faith- 
ful labors  of  my  predecessors,  there 
was  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to 
build.  The  movement  here  is  too  young 
for  me  to  be  reminiscent,  and  also  it  is 
not  yet  enough  of  a  fact  to  be  allowed 
traditions,  but  I  recollect  there  were  six- 
teen present  the  first  Sunday  I  preached 
as  minister. 

A  Young  People's  Society,  founded  by 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  meeting  every  other 
week  during  his  ministry,  has  met  weekly 
the  past  year.  The  membership  is  not 
large,  but  it  is  composed  of  teachers  and 
Normal  school  students.  A  Sunday- 
school  started  last  spring  with  six  pupils 
now  has  twenty -five  enrolled.  Our  con- 
gregations average  from  35  to  40  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  50  people  are  practi- 
cally identified  with  the  society,  while 
another  dozen  or  more  attend  with  some 
regularit}^ 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  comment  upon 
the  helpfulness  of  the  Billings  lecturer 
to  Bellingham.  There  have  been  three 
Billings  lecturers  here  since  the  move- 
ment was  launched.  The  first  lecture 
naturally  had  a  small  attendance,  as 
the  society  was  not  long  established  and 


there  was  little  interest  in  Unitarianism 
in  the  community.  Last  spring  the  Bil- 
lings lecture  was  heard  by  25  people,  and 
on  a  recent  Saturday  evening  Rev.  Brad- 
ford Leavitt  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  San  Francisco,  spoke  as  Billings 
lecturer  to  50  persons.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  morning  he  preached  a  pow- 
erful sermon  to  a  congregation  of  75, 
with  several  denominations  represented. 
This  appears  to  show  an  increased  inter- 
est in  Unitarianism  in  the  community 
and  it  should  be  recorded  that  every  Bil- 
lings lecturer  who  has  come  to  Belling- 
ham has  given  the  movement  a  needed 
impetus.  If  a  society  like  Bellingham 
could  keep  the  Billings  lecturer  for  a 
week  the  good  accomplished  would  be 
still  greater. 

The  problem  at  Bellingham  has  in- 
cluded a  strong  effort  to  dislodge  the 
"heretics"  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox 
ministers,  said  ''heretics"  referring  to 
Unitarians.  I\Ir.  Nelson  had  to  endure 
this  more  than  I — for  the  weather  has 
moderated  somewhat  in  this  respect,  al- 
though the  ''whispering  campaign" 
against  us  undoubtedly  continues.  The 
mayor  recently  recognized  the  society  by 
appointing  me  to  fulfil  an  office,  and 
through  other  recognitions  it  is  assumed 
we  are  a  religious  organization.  Mean- 
while the  Ministerial  Association  debates 
the  question,  "Was  the  atonement  single 
or  double?  Did  it  not  reconcile  God  to 
the  Avorld  as  well  as  the  world  to  Godf 
Because  one  minister  held  the  atonement 
single  and  said  God  did  not  have  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  world,  but  only  the 
world  to  God,  he  was  accused  of  being 
liberal.  I  have  not  been  invited  to  join 
the  Ministerial  Association.  In  fact, 
when  I  arrived  they  revised  the  consti- 
tution to  prevent  my  joining — had  I  de- 
sired to  do  so. 

The  Bellingham  society  has  had  a  dif- 
ficult financial  problem.  Starting  last 
3^ear  with  the  panic,  it  became  necessary 
to  raise  twice  as  much  funds  for  weekly 
services,  and  a  settled  minister  devoting 
all  his  time  to  Bellingham,  as  when  al- 
ternate services  were  held  with  Everett, 
which  shared  the  expense.  This  has  been 
accomplished,  but  only  through  the  earn- 
est efforts  of  the  trustees.  The  American 
Unitarian  Association  makes  possible  the 
services  bv  assisting  in  meeting  current 
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expenses.  The  Bellingham  society  has 
well  merited  this  confidence  by  its  stren- 
uous financial  efforts  and  results — rais- 
ing what  would  be  a  small  amount  for 
an  established  church,  but  which  for  a 
young,  struggling  society  is  a  large  sum. 
There  is  felt  the  lack  of  an  active  al- 
liance in  the  Bellingham  movement.  A 
few  faithful  members  met  with  regular- 
ity^ last  year  and  accomplished  consider- 
able work.  As  yet,  however,  all  the 
women  of  the  church  have  not  come 
together  to  further  its  welfare  in  a  way 
that  time  will  undoubtedly  bring  about. 
This  is  easily  explained  when  on  the 
ground  and  is  not  an  indictment  of  those 
concerned. 

What  we  need  in  Bellingham  and  need 
now  is  a  chapel.  We  meet  in  a  club 
house,  satisfactory  as  a  club  house,  but 
it  does  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
chapel.  Through  the  progressiveness  of 
the  A.  IT.  A.  we  have  a  lot  at  our  dis- 
posal, splendidly  located  on  a  corner 
near  the  Normal  school,  in  a  coming  resi- 
dence district,  and  accessible  from  two 
car  lines.  At  present  the  society  is  pay- 
ing $100  a  year  for  the  rent  of  the  club 
house  Sundays,  and  extra  for  a  social 
evening.  Part,  at  least,  of  this  outlay, 
could  be  saved  through  a  chapel,  not  to 
mention  the  impetus  it  should  give  the 
society  to  have  a  building  of  its  own, 
instead  of  visiting  an  hour  on  Sunday  in 
a  club  house  used  for  many  purposes. 
From  $1,500  to  $2,000  would  erect  a 
suitable  chapel.  There  is  not  a  churchly 
church  building  in  the  city. 

Bellingham  needs  our  influence  as  Uni- 
tarians, to  broaden  it  and  to  help  it  find 
itself.  If  we  could  have  some  of  the 
Unitarian  money  annually  devoted  to 
orthodox  purposes  we  believe  it  would 
do  as  much  good  in  a  Unitarian  chapel 
as  if  given  to  the  other  source — and  con- 
siderably more.  The  society  is  conserv- 
ing every  means  to  meet  running  ex- 
penses and  cannot  at  present  build  the 
chapel.  Perhaps  some  one  who  gives 
Unitarian  money  for  Unitarian  propa- 
ganda will  take  notice.  This  is  the  next 
step  forward  in  the  Bellingham  move- 
ment— to  have  a  chapel. 
*  *  * 
Those  who  would  give  up  essential 
liberty  for  the  sake  of  a  little  temporary 
safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety. 


%\)t  Pulpit 

What  Must  We  Do  to  Be  Saved? 
Salvation  of  Man  by  Service.     ! 

By  Rev.   J.   D.   O.   Powers. 

"I  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister;  thou  shalt  love  they  neigh- 
bor as  thyself." — Jesus, 

Since  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
church  has  said,  "A  man  is  saved  by 
faith,  no  difference  what  his  character." 
Channing  and  the  Unitarian  church  have 
said,  "A  man  is  saved  by  character,  no 
difference  what  his  faith."  For  fifteen 
hundred  years  the  church  has  said,  "God 
can  do  what  He  will  with  His  own — if 
He  cast  them  off  it  is  justice,  if  He  save 
them  it  is  mercy— destiny  is  determined 
by  the  Divine  will."  Channing  and  the 
Unitarian  church  have  said,  "No,  destiny 
is  determined  by  human  will.  It  is  not 
mercy,  but  Divine  obligation,  to  save  a 
good  man.  It  is  not  justice,  but  cruelty, 
to  cast  any  man  off — to  do  less  than 
everything  in  this  and  in  all  worlds  to 
reform  the  lowest  and  worst." 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  of  the  two 
great  movements  of  the  past  century  is 
the  Scientific  movement,  the  motive  of 
which  is  the  love  of  truth;  and  that  the 
laws  and  truths  revealed  by  our  scientists 
are  as  Divine  a  revelation  as  any  found 
in  the  Bible;  that  this  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  greatest  moral  and  spiritual  move- 
ments of  the  ages. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  of 
insight  to  work  for  any  time  with  a 
telescope  and  a  microscope,  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  biologist  and  the  bacteriol- 
ogist, the  chemist  and  the  physicist,  with- 
out becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
every  atom  in  the  universe  is  instinct 
with  Divine  life,  is  capable  of  Divine 
possibilities,  is  not  and  never  was  de- 
praved and  lost,  and  that  this  truth  ex- 
tends through  the  realm  of  human  life. 
So  the  scientist  stands  by  the  side  of 
Channing  when  he  asserts  that  it  is  not 
justice,  but  cruelty,  to  cast  any  man  off 
— to  do  less  than  everything  in  the  world 
to' reform  into  the  Divine  image  the  low- 
est and  worst. 

From  this  inspiration  of  Channing  and 
the  Unitarian  church  and  this  work  of 
the  scientist  has  come  the  second  great 
moral    and   spiritual   movement   of   the 
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century — the  Social  Movement,  which 
has  for  its  motive  power  the  love  of  man, 
the  service  of  humanity,  the  saving  to  a 
life  of  power  and  nobilit}^  the  lowest  and 
the  worst.  This  movement  is  no  longer 
an  inspired  hope  of  a  few  prophets  and 
visionaries ;  the  salvation  of  humanity 
rests  on  an  assured  scientific  basis  of 
fact.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  but  it  is  not 
a  hopeless  one ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  best  talent  and  strength  we 
have.  And  some  of  the  noblest  men  and 
women  in  America  have  accepted  the 
challenge. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  church 
has  lost  from  its  service  some  of  the 
strongest  and  noblest  young  men  and 
women  of  today  is  that  it  still  insists 
upon  the  supernatural  and  sectarian  sal- 
vation of  man  and  humanity  long  after 
all  the  science  of  the  age  rests  upon  the 
indubitable  knowledge  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  save  humanity  is  to  remove 
bad  conditions,  let  in  God's  sunshine, 
and  train  the  ignorant  out  of  their  ig- 
norance into  knowledge  and  power. 

The  foundation  for  this  new  Social 
Movement,  which  has  achieved  more  for 
humanity  in  fifty  years  than  all  the  past 
has,  is  Love.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself — just  loving  kindness  and 
all  that  that  embraces.  This  is  not  so 
easy  as  it  looks.  Why  should  I  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  neighbor,  much  less 
love  him.  when  we  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon ?  He  cares  nothing  for  me  and 
mine,  and  there  are  many  things  about 
him  offensive  and  disagreeable.  Why 
should  we  care  anything  about  each  other 
or  about  any  one  else?  Why  should  we 
help  each  other,  love  each  other,  or  any- 
one else  in  the  world? 

The  very  complexity  of  society,  and 
especially  of  our  cities,  has  given  us 
one  answer,  has  forced  us  to  take  action. 
Self-interest  dictates  that  w^e  take  meas- 
ures to  save  ourselves  from  each  other. 
My  children  go  to  school  with  my  neigh- 
bor's children ;  I  have  to  meet  him  in 
business  and  social  and  political  rela- 
tions. I  cannot  live  and  achieve  my  best 
for  self  and  family  if  we  have  slums  and 
disease  and  red-light  districts.  I  must, 
therefore,  have  some  concern  about  all 
these  various  problems  and  do  my  part 
in  removing  them  and  making  them  im- 
possible; I  must  therefore  have  some  con- 


cern about  m^^  fellowman  and  how  he  is 
living. 

But  the  movement  has  gone  much 
deeper  than  this  self-love  and  interest. 
Science  has  proved  that  every  atom  of  or- 
ganic, inorganic  and  human  life  is  di- 
vine ;  that  is,  that  it  is  filled  with  creative 
power;  that  it,  therefore,  has  its  place 
and  its  work  in  the  universe ;  that  it 
cannot  be  destroyed  until  the  whole  is 
destroyed  because  every  atom  in  it  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  Conserva- 
tion and  Correlation  of  Energy.  Our  so- 
cial settlement  workers  have  discovered 
that  there  is  not  an  individual,  nor  a 
child,  nor  a  family,  nor  a  social  condition 
so  low  and  so  depraved  that  it  cannot  be 
righted  and  be  made  just  as  strong  and 
pure  and  noble  as  the  very  best  in  the 
most  refined  conditions,  if  we  only  re- 
move them  out  of  their  bad  environment 
or  replace  their  evil  conditions  with  good 
ones,  and  reach  out  the  kindly,  helping 
hand  till  they  are  able  to  stand  alone. 
We  are  learning  that  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  make  saints  as  it  is  sinners  and  much 
more  profitable  even  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  to  say  nothing  of  the  social 
and  personal  gain. 

Thus  science  has  bound  the  earth  and 
the  universe  together  as  one  by  universal 
laws,  by  telegraph  and  telephone  and 
railroad,  by  society  and  commerce,  till 
we  are  at  last  compelled  to  do  unto  our 
neighbor  as  we  would  be  done  by,  or  else 
sufi^er  disaster  in  the  end.  Thus  our 
social  workers  have  bound  humanity  to- 
gether by  proving  that  the  lowest  and 
the  worst  have  the  same  divine  aspira- 
tions and  qualities  and  possibilities  as 
the  highest  and  the  noblest;  that  they 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
them;  that  slum,  social,  industrial,  and 
civic  conditions  and  all  disease  must  be 
removed  till  every  son  of  man  stands 
out  among  us  with  every  privilege  the 
noblest  has  because  this  is  the  Divine 
plan,  because  this  is  the  right,  the  just, 
the  Divine  thing  to  do ;  and  we  cannot 
exist  forever  divided  into  classes  and 
masses,  into  good  and  bad. 

This  discovery  of  the  divine  potency 
in  every  atom  and  in  every  soul  has 
aroused  in  a  new  way  that  divine  sym- 
pathy which  at  last  leads  one  to  a  love 
which  is  universal  in  its  reach.  We 
know  now  that  Channing  was  right  when 
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he  asserted  that  every  man  was  the  child 
of  a  king;  and  the  church,  if  it  meets 
human  needs,  must  be  pervaded  in  its 
whole  life  with  the  warmth  of  universal 
love  and  the  spirit  of  universal  service. 
*    *    * 

Field  Secretary's  Notes. 
Our  Alameda  friends  have  set  an  ex- 
ample which  our  other  churches  might 
do  well  to  follow.  The  church  people, 
being  convinced  b}^  their  minister  that 
no  part  of  their  work  is  more  important 
than  the  religious  education  of  their 
children,  have  assumed  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  support  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  members  of  the  school  are 
thus  enabled  to  donate  their  collections 
to  objects  in  Avhich  they  may  become  per- 
sonally interested,  and  begin  early  to 
form  the  habit  of  benevolence.  Each 
month  the  collection  is  devoted  to  a  dif- 
ferent object,  which  has  been  presented 
to  them.  A  recent  collection  of  about 
$12  was  taken  for  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  Ministry.  The  gift  has 
been  used  for  books  on  religious  educa- 
tion, and  each  book  will  bear  on  its  label 
the  source  of  the  gift.  The  school  would 
w^elcome  similar  gifts  from  any  of  the 
Sunday-schools. 

]\Ir.  Vernon  M.  Cady,  who  graduated 
last  May  from  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
school,  was  ordained  November  5  as  min- 
ister of  the  First  Unitarian  church  at 
Alton,  111.  Some  surprise  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  first  graduate  of  a 
school  founded  to  train  ministers  for  the 
Pacific  coast  churches  should  have  settled 
in  the  East  instead  of  here.  Mr.  Cady  de- 
clined two  openings  here  last  spring  in 
order  that  he  might  go  East  for  a  year 
of  post-graduate  study,  but  once  there, 
unforeseen  circumstances  caused  a 
change  in  his  plans.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  guar- 
antee either  that  all  students  of  the 
school  shall  settle  on  the  coast,  or  that 
the  churches  shall  always  employ  them. 
The  natural  preference  of  the  men  for 
the  West,  and  of  the  churches  for  minis- 
ters locally  trained,  may  be  trusted  as  a 
rule  to  bring  their  own  results. 

A  recent  number  of  Unity  contains  a 
suggestive  sermon  by  Mr.  Cady  on  "The 
Ministry  of  a  Living  Church."     On  De- 


cember 8  he  was  married  in  Chicago  to 
Miss  Bertha  Chapman,  a  graduate  of 
Stanford  University,  who  was  formerly 
teacher  of  Nature  Study  in  the  Oakland 
High  School,  and  has  more  recently  been 
teaching  in  the  University  School,  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Marshall  Dawson,  a  first-year  stu- 
dent at  the  School  for  the  Ministry,  won 
last  month  the  distinction  of  the  Bonn- 
heim  prize  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. The  prize  consisted  in  all  of  $115, 
and  was  for  the  best  dissertation  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Moral  Responsibility  of 
Corporations."  Competition  was  open  to 
the  whole  junior  and  senior  classes. 
Eleven  wrote  in  competition  for  the 
prize,  and  of  these  three  were  chosen  to 
compete  in  oral  discussion.  Mr.  Daw- 
son is  a  graduate  in  law,  and  was  form- 
erly in  the  service  of  the  department  of 
justice  in  the  Philippines.  He  will  be 
ready  for  service  with  the  churches  at 
the  end  of  next  year. 

The  church  at  Eureka,  under  the  effi- 
cient direction  of  the  field  agent,  Mr. 
Cruzan,  has  been  reorganized,  and  is 
being  put  upon  a  solid  business  basis. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  lot  may  soon  be  pur- 
chased for  the  church's  occupancy.  A 
Sunday-school  has  been  organized  with 
excellent  enrollment,  including  a  minis- 
ter's Bible-class. 

The  church  at  Woodland  is  also  be- 
ginning to  discuss  plans  for  a  permanent 
building,  and  is  ready  to  provide  a  lot 
and  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
building  expense,  if  the  balance  can  be 
provided. 

The  Southern  California  Conference 
is  to  meet  this  year  with  the  church  at 
Santa  Ana,  January  5-6. 

Since  the  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cruzan  from  San  Jose  the  pulpit  there 
has  been  supplied  by  ministers  from  the 
churches  around  the  bay.  Beginning 
with  January  10,  Dr.  Joseph  Henry 
Crooker  of  Boston  wdll  supply  for  five 
or  six  Sundays.  Congregations  have 
been  well  sustained,  and  the  local  activi- 
ties have  been  carried  on  as  usual. 

Dr.  Crooker  comes  to  the  coast  at  the 
first  of  January,  to  give  a  series  of  spe- 
cial   lectures    at    the    Pacific    Unitarian 
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School  during  the  first  month  of  the 
term.  He  will  give  about  a  dozen  lect- 
ures each  on  ''Sermons  and  Souls,"  or 
how  to  adapt  the  message  of  the  pulpit  to 
the  needs  of  men  today ;  and  an  equal 
number  on  topics  in  doctrinal  theology. 
Dr.  Crooker  will  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  who,  when  she  was  Miss  Florence 
Kollok,  preached  for  several  years  in 
the  Universalist  church  at  Pasadena. 

Dr.  Crooker  will  be  followed  at  the 
Pacific  School  by  Rev.  Frederick  Gill 
of  Arlington,  Mass.,  who  will  lecture  for 
a  month  from  the  middle  of  February, 
continuing  Dr.  Crooker 's  course  on  Doc- 
trinal Theology,  and  also  giving  a  course 
on  the  "Philosophy  of  Religion."  Mr. 
Gill  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  able 
and  scholarly  of  the  younger  ministers 
of  the  denomination. 

Rev.  Minot  0.  Simons  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  comes  to  this  coast  in  February  as 
Billings  lecturer.  He  is  expected  to  en- 
ter the  department  February  6th  at  Spo- 
kane, and  to  arrive  at  Redlands  March 
4,  where  his  circuit  will  end.  He  will 
visit  all  the  churches  on  the  coast  except 
Eureka,  Fresno  and  one  or  two  in  South- 
ern California,  giving  his  Sundays  to 
the  smaller  and  remoter  churches,  and 
filling  week-day  appointments  with  the 
larger  or  more  central  ones.  Mr.  Si- 
mons is  son-in-law  of  Rev.  Minot  J.  Sav- 
age, and  ministers  to  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  the  East. 

Under  the  system  of  ministerial  ex- 
change lately  inaugurated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  Rev.  Benja- 
min A.  Goodridge  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Dole  of  Boston  will 
exchange  pulpits  and  parishes  in  Jan- 
uary and  February.  Dr.  Dole  is  one  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  widely  known 
ministers  of  the  denomination,  and  is 
the  author  of  many  books  of  liberal  faith. 

*    *    * 

But  often  in  the  world's  most  crowded  streets 
But  often,  in  the  din  of  strife, 
There  rises  the  unspeakable  desire 
After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried  life; 
A  thirst  to  spend  oar  fire  and  restless  force 
In  tracking  out  our  true  original  course; 
A  longing  to  inquire 

Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart  which  beats 
So  wild,  so  deep  in  us — to  know 
Whence  our  lives  come  and  where  they  go. 
— Mathew  Arnold. 


Unitarian  Club  of  California. 

The  eighty-fourth  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Club  of  California  was  held  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 14.  President  Hutchinson  occu- 
pied the  chair  for  the  first  time  and  im- 
proved the  occasion  to  extend  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him 
during  his  absence  in  Europe.  When  he 
learned  of  it  it  seemed  all  honor,  but 
since  his  return  he  found  it  no  sinecure, 
and  he  was  impressed  very  strongly  with 
the  conviction  that  only  with  the  inter- 
ested co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
club  could  the  high  standard  reached  by 
the  organization  be  maintained.  Lions 
were  not  easy  of  capture,  and  there  was 
always  the  possibility  of  their  turning 
out  to  be  disguised  donkeys. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was,  ''Re- 
cent Social  and  Political  Phenomena," 
especially  referring  to  events  and  condi- 
tions in  China  and  Germany. 

The  president  remarked  that  there  was 
one  clean  and  decent  daily  paper  in  San 
Francisco.  It  printed  the  news,  but  was 
never  sensational  or  abusive.  If  a  palmist 
or  a  fortune-teller  offered  an  advertise- 
ment it  was  declined.  No  drawings  of  a 
lottery  could  be  given  publicity  through 
its  columns.  The  paper  was  Chuna  Sai 
Ynt  Po,  a  Chinese  daily  paper  published 
in  San  Francisco.  And  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Ng  Poon 
Chew,  its  editor. 

ADDRESS  BY  NG  POON   CHEW. 

The  Chinese  editor  was  in  immaculate 
evening  dress,  with  white  tie,  while  his 
spectacles  gave  him  a  professional  ap- 
pearance. He  spoke  English  fluently, 
used  a  liberal  vocabulary,  was  earnest, 
animated  and  very  witty. 

He  thanked  the  president  for  the  kind 
reference  to  his  paper,  the  only  drawback 
being  that  none  of  his  hearers  could 
read  it.  He  referred  to  an  occasion  when 
he  was  to  address  an  Eastern  university 
audience.  The  toastmaster  intended  to 
introduce  him  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Occident  and  the  Orient,  but 
he  inadvertently  called  him  the  "missing 
link."  However,  "it  didn't  matter  as 
long  as  I  was  introduced." 

He  plunged  at  once  into  the  significant 
signs   of   Chinese   awakening.     He   said 
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China  had  unquestionably  been  asleep. 
She  had  lived  in  the  past,  and  only  ex- 
isted in  the  present.  Her  slumber  had 
seemed  to  have  been  so  profound  as  to 
have  been  caused  by  some  anaesthetic. 
She  was  in  danger  of  being  operated  on 
and  dismembered  without  knowing  it,  but 
that  danger  had  passed.  She  was  now 
awake,  and  what  possibilities  are  offered 
when  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
people  are  aroused  and  are  pressing  for- 
ward to  take  their  rightful  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  conse- 
quences are  to  be  great,  not  alone  to 
China,  but  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  signs  of  this  awakening  were 
many.  They  w^ere  intellectual,  social  and 
political.  China  recognized  what  she  had 
lost  by  her  conservatism,  and  saw  that 
to  survive  she  must  adopt  new  methods 
of  education,  and  of  economics.  She 
must  have  what  other  nations  have,  and 
place  herself  abreast  in  the  onward 
march.  China  had  loved  peace.  She  had 
never  been  a  warlike  people,  and  she 
was  not  likely  ever  to  become  aggres- 
sively warlike,  but  she  must  be  able  to 
protect  herself,  and  to  maintain  her 
rights.  She  was  now  organizing  a  stand- 
ing army  of  a  million  men.  She  had 
never  had  a  real  standing  army.  Her 
armies  had  generally  been  running 
armies,  but  now  she  was  to  have  a  stand- 
ing army.  Three  things  were  essential 
to  make  a  nation  fighters.  There  must 
be  the  will  to  fight,  something  to  fight 
with,  and  something  to  fight  for.  China 
was  showing  the  will  to  fight.  She  would 
soon  have  an  army  to  fight  with.  Had 
she  not  something  to  fight  for?  What 
is  her  history  with  the  Eastern  nations? 
What  has  she  not  suffered  in  the  appro- 
priation of  territory?  England  insisted 
on  certain  seaports — for  what?  That 
she  might  protect  Hong  Kong,  that  she 
had  taken  forty  years  before.  Then, 
that  the  balance  of  poAver  might  be  pre- 
served, France  must  take  a  slice,  and 
then  Germany  must  attend  to  the  bal- 
ance, and  so  on.  'When  all  this  balanc- 
ing is  through  where  will  China  be  at?" 

China  had  her  vices,  chief  of  which 
was  the  opium  habit,  just  as  America 
was  cursed  bv  whisky.  But  opium  was 
forced  on  China.  America  had  taken 
whisky  of  its  free  will.  Their  result  was 
equally  injurious,  but  the  effect  was  quite 
different.     Whisky  excited   a  man   and 


made  a  brute  of  him,  so  that  he  went 
home  and  kicked  his  wife,  while  opium 
made  a  man  stupid  and  when  he  went 
home  his  wife  kicked  him. 

But  China  was  conquering  the  opium 
curse.  England  had  finally  consented 
to  join  with  China  in  rooting  out  the 
habit.  Two  years  ago  it  was  determined 
to  reduce  it  one-tenth  every  year,  and 
now  one-fifth  was  gone.  America  need 
not  upbraid  China.  China  had  always 
had  the  will  to  get  rid  of  opium,  but 
had  not  had  the  power.  America  had 
always  had  the  power  to  get  rid  of 
whisky  but  had  never  had  the  will. 

Another  sign  of  China's  awakening 
was  the  movement  for  the  education  of 
woman.  China  was  determined  that  the 
woman  of  China  should  be  lifted  up 
till  she  should  enjo}^  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  the  man  of  China — should  be 
his  equal  and  not  his  slave.  Great  prog- 
ress had  been  made,  as  might  be  inferred 
when  it  was  known  that  a  large  and  fine 
paper  was  published  by  women  and  for 
women — a  paper  filled  with  uplifting 
and  inspiring  articles.  When  I  compare 
it  with  American  papers  for  women  that 
my  wife  takes,  I  am  proud  that  I'm  a 
Chinaman.  In  American  papers  I  find 
many  fashion  plates,  and  much  milli- 
nery and  directoire  gowns,  and  other 
things  of  like  importance,  but  very  little 
that  elevates. 

The  government  of  China  is  doing  its 
part  to  change  the  status  of  woman. 
Among  other  things,  it  has  decreed  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  bandaging  of 
feet.  The  only  small-foot  women  now 
are  elderly.  It  is  against  the  law  to 
compress  the  feet  in  China.  In  Amer- 
ica there  is  no  law  against  compressing 
the  kidneys. 

China  has  her  faults,  but  she  has  her 
virtues.  "We  are  not  all  bad.  and  you 
are  not  all  perfect." 

One  nation  is  respected  and  cherished 
by  China,  and  that  nation  is  America. 
She  has  stood  by  us,  and  protected  us 
from  being  divided  up  between  those 
who  were  greedy  for  territory.  She 
has  stood  by  the  open  door,  and  fair  play, 
and  China  is  grateful  and  holds  in  rev- 
erence the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

No  report  gives  an  idea  of  the  elo- 
quence and  fervor  of  this  address,  or 
of  its  many  clever  antitheses,  wherein 
China  appeared  to  advantage. 
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THE    RECENT    DEMOCRATIC     MOVEMENT    IN 
GERMANY. 

The  president  spoke  of  the  many 
guests  Avho  might  enlighten  the  company, 
but  who  could  not  be  called  upon. 

The  German  consul  was  at  his  right, 
but  he  asked  to  be  excused  from  speak- 
ing, and  so  he  was  obliged  to  call  upon 
an  American  to  speak.  He  introduced 
Professor  Burt  Estes  Howard  of  Stan- 
ford University,  who  was  listened  to  with 
close  attention.    He  said: 

No  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
situation  in  Germany  can  be  had  with- 
out a  fair  knowledge  of  the  German 
constitution  and  of  the  working  of  the 
leading  governmental  organs.  On  this 
subject  the  ideas  of  most  Americans, 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  Americans 
whose  i^osition  requires  a  more  precise 
information  than  that  of  the  average 
man,  are  exceedingly  defective.  For 
example,  a  leading  American  review,  in 
its  last  issue,  says:  ''It  is  significant  .  .  . 
that  the  non-Prussian  States  should  have 
-decided  to  convoke  the  Bundesrat  (the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Empire),  a  body 
which  has  met  only  once  in  twelve  years 
and  which,  composed  as  it  is  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Federal  States  of 
the  Empire,  only  takes  decisive  action 
in  case  of  imperial  emergency."  This 
statement  is  utterly  misleading.  It  con- 
veys a  totally  wrong  impression  and  be- 
traj^s  an  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  which  is  inexcusable  in  any  man 
who  poses  as  an  accurate  portrayer  of 
political  matters.  The  Bundesrat  is 
the  main  legislative  body  of  the  Empire. 
It  has  been  virtually  in  constant  session 
for  a  number  of  years.  No  bill  can  be- 
come a  law  in  Germany  without  its  sanc- 
tion, and  few  bills  are  brought  before 
the  legislative  organs  of  the  Empire 
which  are  not  initiated  in  the  Bundes- 
rat. Far  from  being  a  body  which 
"only  takes  decisive  action  in  case  of 
imperial  emergency,"  there  is  not  a  law 
on  the  statute  books  of  Germany,  and 
there  could  not  be,  which  has  not  pass- 
ed the  Bundesrat  as  well  as  the  Reich- 
stag, and  there  are  but  few  laws  which 
did  not  originate  or  which  were  not  in- 
troduced first  of  all  in  that  body. 

If  the  editor  of  one  of  our  leading 
reviews  goes  so  far  afield  in  his  concep- 


tions of  the  German  government,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  a  considerable 
confusion  exists  in  the  average  Ameri- 
can mind  with  respect  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. For  that  reason,  a  brief  survey 
of  the  German  governmental  system  is 
absolutely  essential  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  political  and  social  situation  in 
the  German  Empire. 

When  Bismarck,  who  created  the  Em- 
pire and  fashioned  a  man  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  it,  laid  his  mighty  hand 
to  the  task  set  before  him,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  three  great  forces  which  de- 
manded recognition  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  These  forces  were,  first, 
the  governments  of  the  allied  States; 
second,  Prussia,  possessing  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  proposed 
Empire,  and  third,  the  totality  of  the 
German  people.  He  must  create  one 
state  out  of  a  score  of  states  already  ex- 
tinct, and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  Hanse  cities  of  Liibeck,  Bremen 
and  Hamburg,  having  monarchs  at 
their  head  keenly  sensitive  to  any  en- 
croachment upon  their  privileges.  In 
the  new  State  some  adequate  recogni- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  dominant 
power  of  Prussia,  yet  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  humble  the  heads  of  the  other 
allied  States.  And,  finally,  he  must  pro- 
vide also  for  some  expression  of  the  na- 
tional consciousness  which  flamed  in  the 
breast  of  the  whole  German  people. 

In  the  new  Empire,  these  three  forces, 
the  same  forces  which  are  active  today 
in  establishing  the  supreme  will  of  the 
State,  were  given  utterance  in  the  three 
organs  of  government :  The  Bundesrat, 
the  Kaiser,  and  the  Reichstag.  To  have 
erected  a  German  monarchy,  an  impe- 
rial monarcny,  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  lesser  monarchs  who  ruled  the  petty 
German  States  would  not  have  consid- 
ered it  for  a  moment.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  people  was  equally  impossible, 
for  the  monarchical  principle  was  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  Ger- 
many to  admit  of  its  abandonment. 
There  remained,  therefore,  federalism 
alone  as  the  formative  principle  out  of 
which  the  new  State  could  be  created : 
not  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kaiser,  nor 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but  the 
sovereignty    of   the    States,    of    all    the 
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States  taken  together  in  their  corporate 
collectivity. 

This  collective  sovereignty  comes  to 
expression  in  the  Bundesrat,  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  present  Empire,  made  up 
of  a  proportionate  number  of  delegates 
from  each  member  State  of  the  Empire, 
appointed,  not  elected,  representing  not 
the  people  but  the  government  which  ap- 
points them,  and  voting  according  to  in- 
struction from  that  government.  The 
Bundesrat  is  not  only  the  primary  organ 
of  legislation,  but  it  performs  certain 
administrative  functions,  it  serves  as  a 
check  upon  the  Kaiser  in  numerous  ways, 
and  it  occupies  as  well  the  position  of  a 
supreme  judicial  authority  in  certain 
matters  involving  disputes  between 
States.  It  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Bundes- 
rat that  the  particularistic  and  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  several  States  find  their 
adjustment.  It  is  through  the  lips  of  the 
Bundesrat  that  the  corporate  sover- 
eignty of  the  Empire  comes  to  expres- 
sion. As  legislation  is  the  utterance  of 
the  sovereign  will,  it  can  be  seen  at  once 
how  entirely  misleading  was  the  state- 
ment in  the  Review  of  Reviews  with  ref- 
erence to  the  functions  of  the  Bundes- 
rat. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  way  in 
which  Bismarck  dealt  with  the  second 
force  which  met  him  on  the  road  to  Em- 
pire, by  a  sentence  of  his  in  a  speech 
in  the  Reichstag.  "Sovereignty,"  said 
lie,  "does  not  rest  with  the  Kaiser,  but 
with  the  totality  of  the  allied  govern- 
ments." What  Bismarck  meant  is  this: 
The  imperial  constitution  does  not  aim 
at  the  creation  of  a  monarchy.  The  su- 
preme authority  is  not  placed,  after  the 
manner  of  monarchies,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Kaiser.  It  is  reserved  to  the  corpo- 
rate will,  to  the  majority  decision  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union.  The  impe- 
rial dignity,  the  Kaiserwurde,  in  the 
present  German  Empire,  unless  one  is 
willing  to  reduce  the  traditional,  fixed 
idea  of  monarchy  to  an  ill-defined  neb- 
ula, is  certainly  not  a  monarchistic 
power,  but  merely  a  supreme  executive 
and  representative  power,  fitted  out,  ad 
maiorem  gloriam  Germanae,  with  the 
'trappings  of  monarchy.  This  Kaiser, 
though  he  has  the  power  to  gather  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Empire  on  sea  and 
<on  land  under  his   own   supreme   com- 


mand, and  though  he  enjoys  certain 
rights  and  prerogatives  usually  accorded 
only  to  monarchs,  is  nevertheless  not 
the  monarchial  ruler  of  Germany.  He 
is  the  president  of  the  federation,  with 
the  Kaiser  title.  He  rules  by  no  inher- 
ent right.  All  his  power  is  derivative. 
As  Emperor  he  has  no  authority  save 
that  with  which  the  federal  constitution 
invests  him.  The  presumption  is  always 
against  him  in  case  of  any  conflict  as 
to  the  location  of  constitutional  author- 
ity. He  wears  no  imperial  crown.  He 
holds,  rather,  an  imperial  office.  In  con- 
structing the  highest  imperative  will  of 
the  Empire,  he  has  no  independent  part. 
Whatever  the  States  and  people,  what- 
ever the  Bundesrat  and  the  Reichstag, 
by  majority  vote,  will  to  be  imperial 
law,  that  must  the  Kaiser  promulgate 
as  imperial  law.  Against  it  he  has  no 
veto.  "A  monarch  who  can  be  outvoted, 
who  must  publish  as  law  what  is  against 
his  own  will,  is.  at  least  according  to 
German  traditions,  no  monarch  at  all. 
The  German  Kaiser  title  covers  with  a 
monarchistic  label  a  non-monarchistic 
institution."  Power  the  Kaiser  has  in 
abundance,  but  it  is  delegated  power, 
not  original.  The  office  was  given  to 
the  Prussian  King,  but  it  was  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  constitution  that  he  was 
to  hold  the  presidency  of  the  government 
with  the  title  German  Kaiser,  not  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  nor  yet  Emperor  of 
the  Germans,  but  just  plain  German  Em- 
peror, to  show  that  in  his  exercise  of  the 
office  he  possessed  neither  territorial  nor 
personal  dominion  over  the  German 
federal  State. 

Bismarck  had  given  to  the  allied  gov- 
ernments the  Bundesrat,  to  Prussia  the 
headship  of  the  federation  with  the 
Kaiser  title.  To  the  German  people,  as 
a  whole,  he  now  gave  the  Reichstag — a 
popular  representative  body,  chosen 
from  the  entire  Empire  by  universal 
suffrage,  each  member  of  it  standing 
not  for  the  State  from  which  he  chanced 
to  be  elected,  but  for  the  nation  at  large. 
The  Prussian  delegate  was  not  sent  to 
the  Reichstag  that  he  might  care  for 
the  interests  of  Prussia — they  could  be 
sufficiently  cared  for  in  the  Bundesrat — 
but  he  was  elected  that  he  might  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  the  whole  Em- 
pire.    He  stood  there  in  the  Reichstag  a 
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free  man,  with  none  in  all  the  realm  to 
tell  him  what  to  think  or  what  to  do. 
His  voice  and  his  vote  were  his  own.  No 
State  spake  through  him,  but  his  lips 
were  the  lips  of  the  unbound.  He  rep- 
resented neither  Prussia  nor  Bavaria, 
Saxony  nor  Wiirtemburg,  but  the  spirit 
of  Germany  found  an  utterance  through 
him.  He  tempered  the  particularistic 
self-seeking,  the  finesse  and  intrigue  of 
special  interests  on  the  floor  of  the 
Bundesrat  w^th  the  broad  national  out- 
look before  which  state  boundaries  fade 
away.  In  the  Reichstag  nationalism  took 
precedence  of  federalism.  In  the  Bundes- 
rat Germany  became  a  federal  govern- 
ment, in  the  Reichstag  it  became  a  na- 
tion. In  decreeing  that  no  law  should 
come  into  being  without  the  consent  of 
the  Reichstag,  there  was  developed  the 
consciousness  of  Germany  as  a  great  na- 
tional State,  greater  than  any  member 
State,  yea,  greater  than  the  sum  of  them 
all.  Here,  in  the  Reichstag,  the  long 
dream  of  German  unity  came  to  its  con- 
crete fulfilment,  and  a  solidarity  was  cre- 
ated upon  which  the  Empire  could  se- 
curely rest. 

From  the  time  of  Bismarck,  who  fash- 
ioned the  office  to  fit  his  own  gigantic 
personality,  down  to  the  days  of  Van 
Buelow,  the  German  Chancellor  has  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  German  politics. 
He  gathers  up  in  his  own  sturdy  fist  the 
whole  administration  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. He  is  the  sole  responsible  minister, 
the  head  of  the  German  bureaucracy. 
Appointed  by  the  Kaiser,  he  can  be  re- 
moved only  at  the  Kaiser's  will.  He 
is  answerable  to  no  man  or  body  of  men 
for  any  of  his  acts  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  save  to  the  Kaiser  alone.  The 
federal  constitution  provides  that  all  the 
ordinances  and  decrees  of  the  Kaiser 
must  be  signed  by  the  Chancellor  in  or- 
der to  their  validity,  and  that  in  thus 
affixing  his  signature  to  these  documents 
the  Chancellor  assumes  responsibility 
therefor.  There  has  been  no  little  dis- 
cussion among  German  jurists  as  to 
whether  this  responsibility  is  legal  or 
merely  political.  So  far,  however,  as 
the  practical  consequences  go  the  discus- 
sion is  of  little  moment.  Whether  legal 
or  political,  there  are  no  legal  means  of 
reaching  the  Chancellor  as  a  responsible 
minister.     This  part  of  the  organic  law 


is  a  lex  imperfecta,  for  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  whereby  a  complaint  may 
be  brought  to  the  Reichstag  against  the 
Chancellor,  nor  is  there  any  legal  pro- 
cess set  forth  by  which  this  responsibility 
shall  be  made  effective.  iNIinisterial  re- 
sponsibility, therefore,  so  far  as  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  is  concerned,  is  not  a 
legal  institution.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Chancellor  is  only  a  political  princi- 
ple, which  still  awaits  its  realization 
through  legal  forms.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  this  political 
principle  is  wholly  without  effect.  It 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  sort  of  parlia- 
mentary responsibility  in  this  wise :  The 
Chancellor  nnist  be  a  member  of  the 
Bundesrat,  according  to  the  wording  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  He  must  be  a 
Prussian  member  of  the  Bundesrat,  for 
it  would  never  do  to  have  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  subject  to  recall  at  any  mo- 
ment, as  the  members  of  the  Bundesrat 
are,  by  their  home  government,  and  the 
plans  of  the  Kaiser  thus  be  made  lia- 
ble to  frustration  by  the  whim  or  the 
pique  of  some  petty  monarch.  The 
Chancellor,  therefore,  represents  the 
King  of  Prussia  as  a  member  of  the 
Bundesrat,  and,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire  he  represents  the  same  per- 
son in  his  capacity  as  German  Kaiser. 
As  a  member  of  the  Bundesrat  he  is 
open  to  attacks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Bundesrat  from  his  fellow  representa- 
tives for  his  conduct  of  affairs,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Reichstag,  to  which  he 
has  access  as  a  member  of  the  Bundes- 
rat, but  not  as  Chancellor,  he  must  de- 
fend himself  against  the  speeches  of 
that  vigorous  body. 

For  long  years  there  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  Germany  a  spirit  of  political 
unrest.  It  demanded  from  the  various 
monarchs  that  now  form  the  German 
Empire  constitutions  and  popular  repre- 
sentation in  the  law-making  bodies,  and 
it  secured  these  things,  granted  grudg- 
ingly by  those  who  claimed  the  right  to 
rule  by  the  grace  of  God.  Since  the 
day  when  the  people  began  to  feel  some- 
thing of  their  own  power,  and  to  taste 
some  of  the  fruits  of  popular  political 
rights,  they  have  been  more  insistent  in 
their  demands.  The  erection  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  an  object  lesson  in  it- 
self, though  it  was  not  recognized  as  such 
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at  the  time.  It  showed  that  even  in  Ger- 
many, saturated  as  it  was  with  centu- 
ries of  monarchical  traditions,  a  great, 
strong-,  substantial  government  could  be 
formed  on  other  than  monarchical  prin- 
ciples. By  fashioning  an  Empire  which, 
as  a  federal  state,  acknowledged  no  mon- 
archical head,  it  demonstrated,  beyond  a 
peradventure,  that  the  monarchical  ele- 
ment was  not  essential  to  a  mighty  Ger- 
man political  life.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
a  slow  process,  this  development  of  the 
Democratic  idea,  but  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  socialistic  party  all  over  Germany 
is  profoundly  significant  of  the  fact  that 
millions  of  German  citizens  are  no  longer 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  royal 
pomp  and  tinsel.  We  shall  err  greatly 
if  we  see  in  the  marvelous  development 
of  the  Socialist  movement  in  Germany, 
any  large  indication  of  the  spread  of 
socialistic  principles.  The  Socialistic 
vote  in  Germany  does  not  represent  an 
economic  principle  so  much  as  a  political 
principle.  It  stands  primarily  for  de- 
mocracy. The  growth  of  socialism  means 
in  Germany  the  grow^th  of  the  demo- 
cratic idea.  It  seeks  the  expansion  of 
the  common  man  politically.  It  de- 
mands a  larger  share  in  the  things  of 
the  government.  It  is  a  revolt  against 
the  studied  paternalism  of  the  German 
government  and  the  theory  on  which  it 
rests. 

The    recent    excitement    in    Germany 
over    the    published     interview     of    the 
Kaiser  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  renewed 
expression     of     democratic     sentiment. 
With    an     amazing     boldness,    notwith- 
standing the  fact  the  members  of  the 
Reichstag  may  not  be  called  in  any  other 
place  to  account  for  their  utterances  on 
the  floor  of  that  body,  individual  dele- 
gates denounced  the  Kaiser  in  the  se- 
verest terms.     Herr  Basserman,   of  the 
National  Liberal  party,  after  reviewing 
the  indiscretions  of  the  Kaiser  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  last  ten  years, 
declared   that   "these   blunders   of   per- 
'    sonal  rule  have  made  Germany  ridicu- 
I    lous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,"  while  Paul 
j    Singer,   the   Socialist  leader,  in  a  most 
I    amazingly  vigorous  speech  declared  that 
;    the  Kaiser  should  be  tried  for  treason. 
!    Strange  words  for  a  country  in  which 
j    the  laws  against  ''Majestats-Beleidigung" 


have  been  executed  with  such  drastic 
power.  Herr  Bassermann  was  right 
when  he  stated  that  "the  Kaiser  had  lost 
75  per  cent  of  his  influence  in  Germany 
in  the  last  two  weeks."  Even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bundesrat,  the  representa- 
tives, in  large  measure  of  the  monarchi- 
cal idea  in  Germany,  have  withdrawn 
from  the  support  of  the  Kaiser  almost 
'to  a  man.  It  is  everywhere  insisted  that 
it  is  time  to  curb  the  impulsiveness  and 
the  independence  of  the  Kaiser,  and  to 
recall  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  as  Kaiser 
he  does  not  occupy  a  monarchical  posi- 
tion in  the  Empire,  but  that  he  is  virtu- 
ally only  the  chief  official  of  the  federal 
State.  Probably  the  indignation  of  the 
Bundesrat  will  go  no  further  than  the 
implied  reprimand  in  its  recent  attitude, 
and  the  request  that  in  the  future  the 
Kaiser  shall  put  a  bridle  upon  his  lips 
and  a  restraint  upon  every  utterance  of 
a  public  character.  But  so  far  as  the 
Reichstag  is  concerned,  the  sentiment  is 
deeper  and  more  far-reaching.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  impressing  Wilhelm  with  the 
idea  that  the  Kaisership  is  an  office  and 
not  a  throne,  the  Reichstag  seems  to  have 
been  baptized  with  a  new  spirit  of  dem- 
ocracy, and  the  courage  of  those  brave 
souls  who  fled  from  Germany  sixty  years 
ago  to  find  a  refuge  in  this  land  of  lib- 
erty seems  to  have  returned  to  animate 
the  bosom  of  their  countrymen  today. 

Just  now  a  demand  for  a  constitutional 
change  seems  to  be  in  the  air,  a  change 
that  will  make  the  Chancellor  responsible 
to  the  popular  legislative  body  for  all  his 
acts.  Such  a  movement  would  entail 
modifications  of  the  whole  governmental 
structure  of  Germany,  for  which  the 
country  is  hardly  ripe  as  yet.  Two  bar- 
riers stand  across  the  path  of  such  an 
expression  of  democracy  in  Germany, 
the  one  is  the  fact  that  no  large  utter- 
ance of  the  democratic  sentiment  of  the 
countrv  can  take  place  without  a  change 
in  the  election  laws  permitting  a  new 
apportionment  of  delegates  to  the  Reich- 
stag. This  matter  is  still  controlled  by 
the  law  of  1869,  by  which  one  delegate  is 
allowed  for  every  100,000  inhabitants  in 
the  States.  The  rank  inequality  of  this 
method  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Berlin, 
possessing  close  to  three  million  inhabi- 
tants, has  but  6  members  in  the  Reichstag 
todav,  whereas  she  is  entitled  to  about 
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30.  The  desire  to  suppress  the  Socialist 
vote,  or,  if  you  please,  the  democratic 
vote,  has  prevented  any  modification  of 
the  law.  It  has  been  impossible  to  secure 
the  consent  of  the  Bundesrat  to  a  bill 
making  a  new  apportionment,  although 
such  a  measure  has  been  introduced 
again  and  again  in  the  Reichstag.  The 
second  barrier  is  the  further  fact  that 
any  project  for  amendment  of  the  con-  ' 
stitution  can  be  defeated  in  the  Bundes- 
rat by  fourteen  votes,  and  Prussia  con- 
trols seventeen  votes  in  that  body.  More- 
over, the  temper  of  the  Bundesrat  is 
naturally  conservative  and  against  all 
movements  looking  to  an  increase  of  pop- 
ular power. 

Just  now,  however,  the  Reichstag  finds 
a  stalwart  weapon  ready  to  its  hand  in 
the  financial  crisis  of  the  Empire.  While 
money  bills  do  not  originate  in  the  Reich- 
stag, the  consent  of  that  body  is  neces- 
sary for  the  passage  of  such  bills.  The 
Reichstag,  therefore,  finds  itself  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  terms,  and  the  serious 
financial  straits  of  the  Empire  will  add  a 
tremendous  leverage  to  any  demands 
which  the  Reichstag  may  insist  on. 

I  do  not  look  for  any  radical  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  in  the 
near  future.  But  the  leaven  of  democ- 
racy is  slowly  working  in  the  heart  of 
the  German  people,  and  will  one  day 
come  to  its  proper  historical  evolution. 
One  thing  is  sure,  the  liberties  gained, 
and  the  freedom  which  has  suddenly 
come  to  expression  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  can  never  be  taken  away  from 
the  German  people.  The  days  of  "Majes- 
tats-Beleidigung,"  of  imprisonment  for 
puerile  criticism  of  the  powers  that  be, 
of  high-handed  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor,  are  "past  and  gone  with 
a  vanished  age."  When  the  democratic 
movement  in  Germany  will  come  to  its 
own  no  man  can  as  yet  foresee,  but  that 
it  is  on  the  road  no  sane  man  will  deny. 

ADDRESS    BY    CHARLES    STETSON    WHEELER. 

Mr.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  had  pro- 
tested against  being  named  as  one  of 
the  regular  speakers,  but  responded  to 
the  request  of  the  president  to  give  some 
account  of  his  observations  during  a  re- 
cent automobile  trip  through  Europe. 
He  spoke  first  of  his  surprise  at  seeing 
so  few  human  habitations  in   traveling 


through  France.  He  had  expected  to 
find  a  thickly-settled  country,  but  found 
that  one  might  travel  for  miles  without 
seeing  a  human  being  or  a  home.  He 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  hamlets 
and  small  towns  were  frequent,  and  was 
led  to  think  there  was  distinct  gain  in 
grouping  the  solitary. 

The  social  life  of  the  farmer,  and 
especially  of  the  farmer's  wife,  must  be 
much  fuller  and  mutually  helpful,  when 
people  lived  within  touch,  and  it  is  easy 
in  these  days  to  reach  the  farm  when 
one  lives  in  a  town. 

Observing  small  houses  high  up  on 
hills,  partly  excavated  from  the  rocks, 
he  felt  that  now  he  would  find  the  pov- 
erty and  distress  incident  to  an  over- 
crowded country,  but  to  his  surprise  he 
found  the  little  homes  scrupulously  neat 
and  comfortable.  Thinking  they  could 
not  all  be  so,  he  extended  his  search,  but 
failed  to  find  misery  and  uncleanliness. 

In  England  he  saw  great  meetings 
of  masses  of  men.  At  Hyde  Park  and 
elsewhere  the  gatherings  were  enormous. 
One  meeting  was  addressed  by  some  of 
England's  great  leaders — Balfour  and 
others,  and  he  was  much  impressed  with 
the  advantage  of  a  national  anthem.  To 
hear  such  a  meeting  join  in  "Britannia 
Rules  the  Waves"  was  inspiring,  and  the 
fervor  with  which  they  echoed  their  pur- 
pose to  be  ever  free  was  very  real.  He 
felt  it  a  great  contrast  to  the  way  that 
Americans  sing  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

He  saw  the  tremendous  procession  of 
suffragettes  and  found  that  in  England 
*  woman's  suffrage  was  no  joke.  It  was 
not  confined  to  any  one  class.  The  wives 
and  daughters  of  Oxford  professors  were 
ardent  supporters  of  the  cause.  Great 
changes  may  be  expected  within  a  few 
years. 

While  he  was  in  London  the  old  age 
pension  bill,  providing  for  all  over  the 
age  of  seventy,  was  passed.  This  seemed 
a  great  stride  toward  socialism,  and  it  is 
certain  that  England  is  traveling  that 
road  very  rapidly. 

He  greatly  enjoyed  his  visit  to  the 
Middle  Temple  and  to  come  in  touch 
with  its  traditions  and  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  so  evident  on  every  hand.  To 
see  a  dinner  served  on  silver  presented 
by  an  early  George  to  replace  that  melted 
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up  during  the  War  of  the  Roses,  con- 
nected one  with  the  past  in  a  vivid  way. 
It  was  his  privilege  to  sit  by  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  highest  judicature  and 
witness  the  great  respect  paid  by  all, 
not  alone  to  the  individual  occupying 
the  position,  but  to  law  and  order.  The 
procedure  was  orderly  and  dignified.  But 
once  was  there  occasion  to  take  any  ex- 
ception to  the  attitude  or  act  of  counsel, 
and  then  a  courteous  remark  to  the  effect 
that  the  counsel  could  not  intend  any 
disrespect  was  instantly  answered  by  a 
frank  apology. 

He  referred  to  the  delightful  enter- 
tainment enjoyed  in  a  week-end  visit  to  a 
country  home,  which  included  attend- 
ance at  the  little  church  near  by.  He 
was  impressed  by  the  cleanly,  clear-eyed, 
fine  looking  young  men,  sons  of  the  yeo- 
manry. After  dinner,  sitting  in  the 
library  of  the  host,  he  thought  of  these 
young  men,  and  asked  the  fine  type  of 
an  English  gentleman  if  by  any  chance 
any  of  them  ever  could  gain  entrance  to 
Oxford  and  reach  the  highest  in  educa- 
tion that  England  offered.  His  host  pon- 
dered the  question  and  replied  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  possible,  but  that  he 
fancied  that  the  student  w^ould  have 
rather  a  hard  time.  The  line  of  caste  is 
still  sharply  drawn  in  England,  and  lit- 
tle opportunity  is  offered  the  young  man 
born  a  yeoman.  He  had  seen  much  to 
admire  and  to  instruct,  but  he  returned 
a  better  American  than  when  he  went 
abroad,  and  his  mind  reverted  with  pleas- 
ure and  pride  to  the  first  dollar  he  had 
earned,  sacking  potatoes  in  Humboldt 
county,  and  he  thanked  God  that  his 
children  and  his  children's  children  lived 
in  a  country  where  every  individual  had 
an  even  chance. 

*    *     * 

Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Conference  has  had  an  invitation  to 
meet  in  this  city  ever  since  the  great 
exposition  was  planned,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  two  events  will  bring  a 
large  number  of  Unitarians  together 
from  the  whole  Coast.  The  Conference 
at  Alameda  last  April,  though  unusually 
successful,  was  not  wholly  so  in  point  of 


attendance  from  distant  places.  It  is 
expected  that  ministers  and  people, 
north  and  south,  will  begin  at  once  to 
plan  for  the  meeting  in  Seattle  this 
spring.  The  date  is  now  under  consid- 
eration, and  will  be  definitely  announced 
before  the  next  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian. 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  remark  that  the  response  to  the  Con- 
ference appeal  for  funds,  though  imme- 
diate and  generous  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  churches,  is  as  yet  by  no 
means  complete.  The  treasurer  has  re- 
ceived at  the  date  of  this  writing  only  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  amount 
called  for.  The  sum  asked  for  was  small, 
and  very  little  greater  than  required  for 
actual  and  immediate  needs.  It  is  hoped 
that  before  another  month  goes  by  this 
important  local  duty  will  be  entirely 
fulfilled. 

*    *    * 

Doing  Right. 

For  the  Pacific  UxVitarian. 

If  highest  worthiness  we  seek, 
From  day  to  day  and  week  to  week, 
From  infancy  to  hoary  age, 
And  search  from  every  sacred  page, 
We  find  at  last  that  doing  right 
Will  consummate  to  soul's  delight. 
There's  nothing  else  to  take  its  place 
To  glorify  the  human  face. 
For  after  all  't  is  doing  right 
That  consummates  the  soul's  delight. 
The  intellect  may  do  its  best, 
But  heart  also  must  share  the  test; 
For  after  all  't  is  doing  right 
That  consummates  the  soul's  delight. 
Not  eveiy  one  that  cries,  O  Lord! 
But  he  that  doeth  in  accord; 
For  surely  it  is  doing  right 
That  constitutes  the  soul's  delight. 
As  by  it's  fruit  the  tree  is  known, 
So  by  our  acts  ourselves  are  shown. 
For  only  he  that  does  the  right 
Can  find  the  secret  of  delight. 
Good  works  deserve,  receive  our  praise 
Much  greater  than  in  former  days, 
But  only  they  who  do  the  right 
Inspire  the   feeling  of  delight. 
Do  all  the  good  you  can  to-day, 
Nor  put  it  off  to  future  day. 
Do  right  because  you  think  it  right 
According  to  your  present  light. 
Perhaps  you  may  experience  pain, 
But  still  from  wrong  we  must  abstain. 
Do  right  to  be  your  better  self 
Above  the  atmosphere  of  pelf. 
Eternal  Goodness  is  our  aim. 
As  nature's  laws   supremely  claim. 
—W.  G.  B. 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  November,  1908. 
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Eureka. — The  First  Unitarian  Sun- 
day-school held  a  largely  attended  and 
very  pleasant  Christmas  entertainment 
on  Monday  evening,  December  21st.  In 
addition  to  songs,  cards,  recitations,  and 
other  exercises,  there  was  a  tree,  which 
bore  more  than  "twelve  manner  of 
fmit,"  a  gift  for  every  member  of  the 
school.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Cruzan  were  pre- 
sented with  a  very  beautiful  calabash 
made  from  a  redwood  burl.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  school  and  congregation  be- 
lieving the  Master's  word,  that  it  "is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
decided  to  have  this  added  joy.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  notice  from  the  pulpit  for 
Christmas  good  things  "to  fill  a  box  for 
distribution  among  the  poor,"  enough 
articles  were  sent  in  to  fill  three  or  four 
boxes,  and  nearly  all  were  new  and  sub- 
stantial necessaries  of  life. 

In  response  to  the  solicitations  of  a 
committee  from  the  Women's  Unity 
Circle,  the  congregation  has  subscribed 
so  liberally  for  current  expenses  that  the 
salary  of  a  pastor  is  assured,  and  Rev. 
J.  A.  Cruzan,  the  Field  Agent,  has  the 
work  in  shape  to  transfer  to  "the  right 
man"  as  soon  as  he  can  be  found. 

Hood  River,  Ore.  —  The  Unitarian 
church  here,  after  having  been  shep- 
herclless  for  a  year,  is  again  happy  in 
the  leadership  of  a  minister  and  his  wife. 
Rev.  J.  Van  Neice  Bandy,  brother  of 
our  Salem  minister,  is  furnishing  visible 
proof  of  what  good  preaching,  followed 
up  by  faithful  pastoral  visiting,  can  do 
to  build  up  a  run-down  church.  He 
holds  two  well-attended  services  each 
Sunday  which  are  attracting  many  not 
as  yet  connected  with  the  church;  has  a 
midweek  meeting;  and  is  building  up  a 
fine  Sunday-school. 

Considerable  repairs  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  church 
building,  to  which,  as  to  other  expenses, 
the  Alliance  has  contributed  handsomely. 

Los  Angeles — First  Unitarian  Church 
— The  Christmas  bazaar,  which  has  been 
so  long  in  preparation  by  the  Woman's 
Alliance,  was  held  December  4th  and 
5th  in  the  Hotel  Alexandria,  and  was 
considered  a  great  success,  inasmuch  as 
the    proceeds  will    probably  reach    the 


sum  of  $600,  the  returns,  at  this  writing, 
not  being  fully  reported. 

Unquestionably,  much  hard  work  at- 
tends the  holding  of  bazaars,  and,  if  the 
financial  gain  alone  is  to  be  considered, 
one  might  well  question  the  wisdom  of 
holding  them.  But  in  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  the  workers  feel  that  a 
great  gain  is  made  in  bringing  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  into  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance and  fellowship  than  could  possibly 
result  if  they  did  not  work  together. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  December 
16th,  a  reception  in  honor  of  the  new 
pastor.  Rev.  E.  S.  Hodgin,  and  wife, 
was  given  in  the  church  parlors,  at 
which  many  Eastern  visitors  were  pres- 
ent. Music  and  refreshment  added  to 
the  evening's  pleasures. 

Mr.  Hodgin  announces  a  special 
Christmas  service  for  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 27th,  the  sermon  topic  being  "Peace 
on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men." 

On  Sunday,  December  20th,  at  2  p.  m., 
the  Sunday-school  and  young  people 
of  this  church  gave  their  customary 
Christmas  treat  to  the  children  of  the 
Utah-Street  School,  which  is  composed 
very  largely  of  foreigners.  With  a 
Santa  Claus,  and  aided  by  the  teachers 
of  that  school,  they  distributed  a  sack 
of  candy  and  a  gift  to  each  one  of  660 
pupils. 

The  Sunday-school  will  hold  their 
own  entertainment  Monday  evening, 
December  28th,  when  there  will  be  a 
short  program  of  music,  drill,  and  reci- 
tations, Christmas  tree,  games,  gifts,  etc. 

Palo  Alto. — The  event  of  the  month 
in  the  Unitarian  church  of  Palo  Alto 
was  the  annual  fair,  held  on  Saturday, 
December  5th,  by  the  ladies  of  the  Alli- 
ance. It  was  very  successful  in  every 
way;  all  who  took  part  thoroughly  en- 
joyed it,  and  the  returns  were  nearly  \ 
$250 — a  hundred  dollars  more  than 
needed  to  pay  for  the  new  motor  and 
blower  for  the  church  organ,  the  imme- 
diate object  for  which  the  fair  was  held. 
Among  the  features  were  a  very  com- 
pletely stocked  handkerchief  table,  a 
table  of  home  delicacies,  a  candy  table, 
and  a  table  of  rag  rugs  and  sofa-pillow 
covers,  the  handiwork  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Alliance.  A  table  of  picture  puzzles, 
hand-cut  on  a  jig-saw  by  a  member  of 
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the  Alliance,  was  also  very  successful. 
The  usual  refreshments  Avere  served  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
evening  entertainment  consisted  of  ''The 
Second  Shepherd's  Play,"  —  the  best 
known  of  the  ancient  English  Christmas 
mysteries, — acted  by  several  young  peo- 
ple of  the  church.  The  cast  was  coached 
by  Professor  IT.  D.  Gray,  of  the  English 
Department  of  Stanford  University,  and 
the  play  was  introduced  by  a  brief  talk 
by  Professor  Ewald  Fluegel,  also  of  the 
English  Department.  The  play  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  acted;  and,  yielding  to 
general  demand,  it  is  likely  to  be  re- 
peated during  January.  As  nearly  as 
possible  in  b^  modern  hall,  the  simple 
conditions  of  the  original  miracle  play 
productions  were  reproduced,  and  the 
costumes  were  faithful  to  the  period. 
The  play  proved  itself  not  only  interest- 
ing, but,  with  its  genuine  humor  both  of 
dialogue  and  situation,  exceedingly 
amusing  to  the  audience. 

Christmas  services  were  held  on  the 
Sunday  before  Christmas,  with  special 
exercises  by  the  Sunday-school,  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Karl  G.  Rendtorff,  the  superin- 
tendent, in  place  of  the  regular  opening 
service  of  the  church.  The  church  was 
effectively  decorated  in  green. 

Professor  Burt  Estes  Howard,  of 
Stanford,  formerly  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  of  Los  Angeles,  preached 
to  the  congregation  the  Sunday  after 
Christmas. 

Redlands. — On  December  10th  Unity 
Church  held  its  initial  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage. The  occasion  was  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage  of  Miss  May  Sterling  to 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Hitchcock.  The  church, 
beautiful  in  itself,  lent  the  foundation 
for  a  veritable  fairyland  of  decorations. 
Added  to  this  the  charm  of  the  simple 
service,  which  was  performed  by  Rev. 
Maxwell  Savage,  the  occasion  was  one 
to  be  long  remembered.  Mrs.  Sterling, 
although  one  of  our  younger  members, 
was  nevertheless  untiring  in  her  services 
for  Unity  Church,  and  will  be  greatly 
missed.  Her  future  home  will  be  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  branch  Alliance  held  a  meeting 
in  the  church  parlors  December  16th. 
Mr.  Savage  continued  his  reading  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  essay  on  *'Self-Reliance." 


The  members  find  these  readings  both 
profitable  and  enjoyable. 

On  December  20th  the  regular  Christ- 
mas services  were  held.  Although  these 
services  heretofore  have  been  most  en- 
joyable days,  this  one  in  particular,  we 
feel,  was  a  rare  Christmas  service.  The 
spirit  of  the  music  alone  was  inspiring. 
The  sermon,  the  subject  of  which  was 
"The  New  and  the  Old  Christmas 
Story,"  carried  the  real  Christmas  mes- 
sage to  the  ears  of  the  listener. 

The  Sunday  -  school  will  hold  its 
Christmas  service  and  celebrations  on 
the  evening  of  December  29th. 

Salem,  Ore. — Salem  has  been  going 
on  quietly  and  making  little  outward 
stir;  hence,  what  was  my  surprise  to 
discover  extensive  repairs  of  the  building 
in  progress  and  nearly  completed.  The 
main  auditorium  has  been  tastefully  re- 
decorated and  the  old  gallery  eliminated, 
and  the  uninviting  basement  has  been 
divided  up  into  an  attractive  parlor,  a 
spacious  dining-room,  a  kitchen,  and  a 
minister's  study.  The  expense  of  these 
repairs  has  been  over  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, of  which  a  generous  part  has  of 
course  been  borne  by  the  women. 

Mr.  Bandy  has  changed  his  old  faith 
without  losing  his  old  fervor  or  spirit- 
uality, and  is  holding  with  his  people 
week-day  evening  religious  meetings,  in 
which  they  join  in  the  discussion  of  re- 
ligious themes,  with  a  good  attendance 
and  much  interest  and  profit. 

A  suspension  of  the  Sunday-school 
since  summer  has  stimulated  a  demand 
for  it  which  formerly  seemed  to  be  lack- 
ing, and  it  will  probably  be  resumed 
early  in  the  year. 

The  Salem  church  has  had  hard  strug- 
gles, and  has  not  even  yet  fully  come  to 
days  of  ease;  but  its  present  is  most 
encouraging,  and  its  future  is  full  of 
hope. 

San  Francisco. — The  church  for  the 
past  month  has  pursued  its  steady 
course.  The  sails  are  all  set  and  draw- 
ing. The  Society  for  Christian  AVork 
and  the  Channing  Auxiliary — the  two 
strong  organizations  of  women — have 
held  interesting  meetings  and  have  done 
their  customary^  good. 

The  new  Men's  Club  had  an  informal 
meeting,   at  which  Mr.   Leavitt  gave   a 
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very  vivid  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
great  volcano,  and  an  enlightening  de- 
scription of  the  leper  colony  at  Molokai. 

The  Christmas  festivities  of  the  Sun- 
day-school were  divided  this  year,  the 
younger  children  having  a  pleasant  en- 
tertainment at  the  church  home  on 
December  23d  and  the  older  young  peo- 
ple an  enjoyable  dance  at  the  California 
Club  Hall  on  the  evening  of  January  1st. 

The  November  Christmas  sale  of  the 
Society  for  Christian  Work  added  over 
nine  hundred  dollars  to  the  carpet  fund, 
a  result  most  satisfactory  to  all  inter- 
ested. At  the  meeting  of  December  4th 
a  delightful  musical  program  was  given 
by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Partington,  contralto,  and 
Mr.  John  Carrington,  baritone. 

December  28th  was  ''Dr.  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale  Da3^"  Miss  C.  Louise  Smith, 
a  long-time  member  of  Dr.  Hale's 
church  in  Boston,  first  read  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Hale  to  the  Society,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  applause.  Miss  Smith 
then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr. 
Hale,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Lend-a- 
Hand  Society;  told  many  interesting 
items  concerning  the  work  which  brought 
her  in  close  touch  with  the  much  loved 
"Chief."  Miss  Smith  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin, 
and  Mr.  Leavitt,  all  of  whom  gave  lov- 
ing testimony  of  an  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Hale. 

Seattle — First  Unitarian  Church. — 
The  Woman's  Alliance  finds  its  au- 
tumn harvest  larger  than  usual  this  year, 
which  is  well,  as  the  demands  of  the 
church  grow  faster  than  the  income.  The 
rummage  sale  netted  $111.00;  the  bazar 
and  dinner  returned  $194.20;  and  the 
evening  entertainment  at  the  beautiful 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  made  $25.00 
more.  The  Alliance  has  also  spent  in 
permanent  improvements  upon  the 
church,  in  the  way  of  lighting  arrange- 
ments and  other  needed  changes,  about 
fifty  dollars.  But  the  mere  making  of 
money  is  by  no  means  the  best  return  for 
the  work.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
many  strangers  be  brought  together  and 
made  to  feel  a  part  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  church  so  well  as  in  these  large  af- 
fairs where  the  work  of  many  is  neces- 
sary. To  make  free  receptions  and 
merely  entertain  strangers  does  not  amal- 


gamate them  with  the  congregation,  nor 
affiliate  them  in  spirit.  A  member  worth 
anything  to  the  church,  or  one  to  whom 
the  church  means  anything  worth  while, 
wants  to  do  things;  and  these  large  en- 
terprises offer  opportunities  for  the  small 
effort  or  the  small  sum  which  the  donor 
would  never  present  by  itself. 

The  autumn  series  of  evening  services 
has  met  with  unexpected  success,  the 
church  auditorium  being  filled  to  its 
capacity  each  night,  sometimes  in  spite 
of  severe  weather.  Mr.  Powers  is  pre- 
paring another  series  for  the  new  year, 
when  there  will  be  addresses  by  several 
of  the  university  faculty  and  other  well- 
known  speakers. 

The  Dramatic  Club  is  doing  effective 
work,  which  shows  in  the  increased  read- 
ing and  study  the  members  are  doing. 
An  original  farce  by  Mr.  Oliphant  was 
presented  during  the  progress  of  the  ba- 
zar that  proved  delightful,  without  any 
hint  of  amateurishness. 

The  other  organizations  of  the  church 
are  moving  along  effectively  and  with 
growing  interest. 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  The  Unitarian 
church  here  shows  unmistakable  signs 
of  growing  prosperity,  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  approaching  the  brightest  days  it 
has  yet  known.  Impending  changes  will 
soon  bring  a  two-mililon-dollar  hotel  and 
the  civic  center  into  the  immediate 
neigborhood  of  our  church.  This  may 
either  make  it  more  conspicuous  and 
more  accessible  to  a  large  transient  pop- 
ulation, or  it  may  make  the  property  so 
valuable  that  it  can  be  sold  within  two 
or  three  years  and  a  much  more  satis- 
factory building  erected  with  the  pro- 
ceeds, if  a  suitable  location  can  be  se- 
cured. 

The  Field  Secretary's  visit  fell  on  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  church  building,  and  it  was  easy 
to  see  in  the  congregation  the  reflection 
of  that  spirit  which  a  true  ministry  is 
sure  to  leave. 

Mr.  Fuller  is  coming  to  fill  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  public  life  of  the  city, 
and  is  exercising  a  wide  and  strong  in- 
fluence for  all  things  good,  as  chief  ed- 
itorial writer  of  the  Spokesman-Review . 

The  church  grounds  have  recently 
been  improved;  and  the  women  of  the 
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church  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were 
just  at  the  end  of  a  week's  work  in  the 
"Christmas  shop,"  a  co-operative  church 
fair  in  which  seventeen  of  the  city's  chief 
churches  took  part.  The  enterprise  went 
off  very  happily,  and  our  church's  share 
in  the  profits  was  over  two  hundred 
dollars. 

''Billy"  Sunday  was  about  to  begin  a 
series  of  meetings  in  which  most  of  the 
churches  w^ere  to  unite  by  suspending 
their  own  services;  and  our  church  thus 
has  an  uncommon  opportunity  to  present 
its  own  message. 

*  #    * 

Patience. 

The  indisposition  to  join  in  the  loud 
outcry  against  an  evil,  when  the  outcry 
can  be  followed  by  no  proposal  of  a 
sufficient  remedy,  is  no  sign  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  evil.  It  is  easy  and  tempt- 
ing to  get  up  a  short-lived  reputation 
for  humanity  and  magnanimity  by  the 
f erv^or  of  attacks  upon  wrong ;  it  is  hard, 
and  offers  no  allurement  of  notoriety,  to 
devote  oneself  quietly,  soberly  and  pa- 
tiently to  the  study  of  means  of  remov- 
ing it,  and  the  attempt  to  apply  them. 
The  reformer  who  promises  a  quick 
result,  an  instant  improvement,  is  the 
one  who  is  listened  to  eagerly.  But  the 
durability  of  a  reform  is  generally  in 
inverse  proportion  to  its  rapidity. — 
Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

*  *    * 

The  Singing  River. 

TO  "  T.   B.   A." 

I  read  the  poet's  verses  by  the  stream 

Where  late  with   him  I  walked.      The  twilight 

gleam 
Faded,  the  page  darkened,  and  from  the  sky 
The  day,  withdrawing  gradual,  came  to  die. 
Slowly,  into  a  memory  and  a  sigh. 

There,  as  I  read,  the  poet's  lyric  dream 
Mixt  Avith  the  silvery  clamor  of  the  stream, 
And,  though  the  night  fell,  and  I  read  no  more. 
Still  on  and  on  the  mingled  measures  pour. 
"Beauty  is  one,"  they  murmur  o'er  and  o'er. 
— Bichard  Watso7i  Gilder. 

*  *     * 

Some  men  can  never  relish  the  full 
moon  out  of  respect  for  that  venerable 
institution,  the  old  one. — Douglas  Jer- 
rold. 
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First  and  Last  Things:  A  Confession  of 
Faith  and  a  Eule  of  Life.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price, 
$2.00. 

In  his  new  book,  "First  and  Last  Things:  A 
Confession  of  Faith  and  a  Rule  of  Life,"  which 
the  Putnams  have  just  issued,  Mr.  Wells  sets 
forth  with  a  persuasive  fervor,  that  is  still 
quite  free  from  dogmatic  or  tedious  insistence, 
convictions,  and  ideas  w^hich  constitute  his  so- 
cial faith,  and  have  provided  him  with  a  rule 
of  life.  From  these  inspiring  convictions  and 
ideas  have  developed  his  views  about  man  and 
society,  and  from  them  also  have  flowered  the 
group  of  novels  and  miscellaneous  writings 
which  have — even  his  opponents  will  admit  as 
much — proved  highly  entertaining,  and,  by  in- 
fusing sweetness  and  light  into  the  discussion 
of  Socialistic  questions,  have  done  their  part  in 
civilizing  barbarian,  Philistine,  and  populace 
alike. 

Here  in  a  word  is  the  procedure  of  this  book. 
It  contends  that  a  benevolent,  and,  one  might 
say,  providential  scheme  is  unfolding  itself  in 
human  history.  A  great  aspect  of  this  scheme, 
as  Mr.  Wells  apprehends  it,  is  the  development 
of  man's  sense  of  community  with  his  kind, 
and  a  resultant  flowering  of  richer  human  hap- 
piness and  well-being.  The  beneficent  possi- 
bilities of  collectivism,  of  fraternal  co-opera- 
tion, are  in  his  view  well-nigh  undreamed  of. 
On  the  destructive  side  this  book  attacks  the 
present  regime  of  individualistic  freebooting; 
on  the  constructive  side  it  indicates  the  nature 
of  the  economic  and  social  institutions  which 
collectivism  would  establish. 

This  volume  has  all  the  good  nature,  the 
charm,  the  amenity,  and  the  humor  that  have 
— they  and  other  qualities — brought  Mr.  Wells 
his  large  audience.  It  has,  too,  the  kind  of 
authority  that  belongs  to  works  that  proceed 
from  a  man's  whole  nature  and  total  convic- 
tions— the  product  at  once  of  heart  and  head. 

God.      An   Inquiry   into   the    Nature  of    Man's 

Highest  Ideal.     By  Paul  Cams.  Chicago: 

The     Open     Court     Publishing  Company. 
Price,  $1.00. 

As  the  author  states  in  the  first  lines  of  his 
opening  chapter,  the  conception  of  God  is  the 
most  important  idea  of  philosophy,  science,  and 
religion,  and  our  attitude  toward  it  is  of  vital 
importance  for  our  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
moral  life.  It  is  a  thought,  which  more  than 
any  other  covers  the  unity  of  existence  in  its 
entirety,  and  its  formulation  touches  upon  a 
great  number  of  other  problems.  Indeed,  it  is 
likely  to  present  itself  at  any  moment  in  one 
form    or   another. 

When  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  consid- 
ered, and  the  ease  with  which  a  writer  in  con- 
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siclering  it  may  indulge  in  perplexing  abstrac- 
tions, Dr.  Cams  has  accomplished  no  ordinary 
achievement  in  ^^resenting  his  subject  in  words 
that  are  not  foreign  to  the  voacbulary  of  the 
a\  erage  man,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
pressed himself  with  scholarly  exactness. 

Kemains  of  Gospels  and  Sayings  of  Christ. 
By  Bernard  Pick,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.    Chicago: 
The     Open     Court     Publishing     Company. 
Price,   75  cents. 
The  contents  of  Dr.   Pick's  book  deals  with 
the  gospels  which  circulated  in  the  early  church. 
While  we  recognize  but  four  canonical  gospels 
in  the  year  of  grace,  during  the  first  and  sec- 
ond centuries,  there  was  an  unknown  number  of 
these  writings,  which  in  the  course  of  centuries 
have   been   eliminated,    the    four   fittest    surviv- 
ing.     To    the    Bible    student,    however,    these 
documents  have  a  deep  interest,  and  throw  un- 
expected   lights    upon    many    passages    in    the 
gospels  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

Many  of  these  now  forgotten  gospels  were 
false, — that  is,  they  were  either  altered  to  suit 
the  views  of  a  particular  man  or  party.  Mar- 
cion's  gospel  was  an  altered  Luke.  Basilides 
may  perhaps  have  made  Matthew  his  bias,  and 
Apelles  is  said  to  have  made  similar  use  of 
John.  Some  of  the  gospels,  themselves  origi- 
nally apocryphal,  were  certainly  reissued  with 
changes  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  successive 
editors.  The  numerous  extant  gospels  of  the 
Nativity  are  only  recensions  or  editions  of  the 
Prot-evangel  or  Gospel  of  James.  There  are 
several  of  those  ancient  gospels,  of  which  we 
know  only  the  names,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
many  of  them  are  the  same  book  under  differ- 
ent names.  We  know  something  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Nazarines  and  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ebonites,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
those,  as  well  as  of  the  gospels  of  Bartholomew, 
of  Cernithus,  and  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  were 
recensions  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  book  marks  its  author  as  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  modesty.  He  has  added  to  the 
text  a  bibliography,  which  is  unusually  com- 
plete. 

Jesus  and  Modern  Eeligion.  By  Rev.  Edwin 
A  Rumball.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
iPublishing  Company.     Price,  75  cents. 

Like  large  numbers  of  orthodox  divinity  stu- 
dents, the  writer  left  his  theological  school 
with  some  assurance  and  confidence  in  the  faith 
delivered  to  him  to  preach.  This  confidence 
was  not  lessened,  but  considerably  increased, 
when  he  gained  a  first  class  certificate  in  a 
competitive  examination  upon  the  general  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  from  the  Christian  Evi- 
dence Society,  of  England,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  If  ever  man 
felt  invulnerable  to  the  doubts  and  heresies  that 
"afflict"  mankind,  none  did  so  more  than  the 
writer.  With  such  arms  as  might  be  drawn 
from  Butler,  Paley,  and  Godet,  he  was  ready 
for  any  attack  that  might  come  from  such  men 
as  David  Strauss,  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Thomas 
Cheyne. 

As  time  passed,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that 
the  doubts  that  were  beginning  to  assail  him 
came  not  from  Germany  or  Oxford,  but   from 


within  himself,  and  as  far  as  he  could  judge 
from  the  very  best  of  himself.  To  warn  his 
soul  that  they  might  be  devils  in  the  garments 
of  glory  was  useless,  for  his  soul,  says  Mr. 
Rumball,  was  being  illuminated  with  a  light 
that  only  could  originate  in  God.  He  was 
doubting  because  he  was  beginning  to  believe. 

The  results  of  the  study  and  thought 
prompted  by  this  course  of  thought  is  embodied 
in  this  book.  The  author  admits  that  the  criti- 
cism it  contains  may  cause  pain  to  many  good 
souls,  but,  even  so,  the  iconoclastic  statements 
that  touch  what  is  sacred  to  some  are  devoid 
of  a  spirit  of  deliberate  offense. 

Mr.  Rumball  has  avoided  dispute  as  much 
as  possible,  although  his  little  book  admits  of 
many  opportunities  for  contention. 

The   Spiritual   Significance  of   Modern   So- 
cialism.    By  John  Spargo,  author  of  "The 
Bitter   Cry  of   the   Children,"   "Socialism," 
"The  Commonsense  of  the  Milk  Question." 
New    York:     B.    W.    Huebsch.      Price,    50 
cents  net. 
This  little  volume  is  written   in  a   spirit   of 
entire  fairness  and  frankness.     Mr.  Spargo  ad- 
mits   the    truth    of   many    of    those    allegations 
against  Socialism  which  have  kept  conservatives 
outside  its  ranks.      He  explains,   however,  why 
and  how  the  Socialist  party  became  the  victim 
of   every   fallacious  theory  grafted   on   it,  and 
the   successful   efforts   of   modern   Socialists   to 
rid   themselves   of   these    adventitious    features, 
in  a  manner  illuminating  to  the  outsider,  and 
perhaps     distasteful     to     the     uncompromising 
radical. 

Mr.  Spargo  contends  that  the  greatness  of 
the  modern  Socialist  movement  is  demonstrated 
in  the  fact  that  it  appeals  with  equal  charm 
and  force  to  men  and  women  of  such  diverse 
points  of  view.  In  the  past  too  much  signif- 
icance has  been  placed  upon  the  economic  side 
of  Socialism,  whereas  it  has  as  deep-fetched  a 
bearing  to  aesthetics,  ethics,  and  religion,  for 
Socialism,  in  its  last  and  deepest  analysis,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  profound  faith  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man. 

"I  am  Religion,  and  the  church  I  build 
Stands  on  the  sacred  flesh  with  passion 
packed ; 
In  me  the  ancient  gospels  are  fulfilled — 
In  me  the  symbol  rises  into  Fact." 

John  Spargo  is  a  man  with  an  unusually 
interesting  history.  He  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
England,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  non- 
conformist ministry.  Becoming  interested  in 
Socialism,  he  took  up  the  work  of  that  move- 
ment in  England,  but  still  retained  his  interest 
in  church  work.  In  order  to  avoid  running  for 
Parliament  he  came  to  America  in  1900,  where 
he  has  won  a  national  reputation  as  a  writer 
and  speaker  on  subjects  of  social  reform. 

*     *     * 

''Why,  Frankie,  what  are  you  reading" 
in  that  book  about  bringing  up  chil- 
dren?" ''I'm  just  looking  to  see  whether 
I'm  being:  properly  brought  up." — Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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Added  a  Little  Sulphur. — Doctor — 
Did  your  husband  follow  my  directions? 
Did  he  take  the  medicine  I  left  for  him 
religiously?  Patient's  Wife — I'm  afraid 
not,  doctor.  He  swore  every  time  I  gave 
him  a  dose. — Boston  Transcript. 

Of  Course. — "What  do  you  think  of 
these  nitrates?"  inquired  the  first  physi- 
cian. "I  think  we  ought  to  raise  'em," 
answered  the  second  physician.  ''It's 
worth  something  to  get  out  of  a  comfort- 
able bed." — Washington  Herald. 

"Say,  father,  what  is  a  nobody?"  "A 
nobody,  my  son,  is  a  prominent  woman's 
husband." — Ranis  Horn. 

Possibly  the  fact  that  the  optimist  sees 
the  doughnut  and  the  pessimist  the  hole 
is  due  to  the  further  fact  that  the  op- 
timist has  mostly  doughnut  and  the  pessi- 
mist mostly  hole. — Puck. 

"One  can't  be  too  polite."  "Yes,  they 
can.  Ever  have  some  one  try  to  hold 
your  overcoat  when  the  lining  was  ripped 
in  the  sleeve  ?" — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  New  Way. — He — Darling,  all  is 
over  between  us.  She — Oh,  George,  this 
is  so  Abruzzi. — Punch. 

When  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  sailed 
from  America  on  his  last  trip  to  Europe, 
says  the  Boston  Herald,  a  friend  jokingly 
remarked  that  while  abroad  he  might  dis- 
cover some  new  religion  to  bring  home 
with  him.  "But  be  careful  of  it,  Bishop 
Brooks,"  remarked  a  listening  friend;  "it 
may  be  difficult  to  get  your  new  religion 
through  the  Custom  House."  "I  guess 
not,"  replied  the  Bishop,  laughingly,  "for 
we  m.ay  take  it  for  granted  that  any  new 
religion,  popular  enough  to  import,  will 
have  no  duties  attached  to  it." 

Prays  for  the  Country.  —  W.  R. 
Stubbs,  a  leading  Republican  of  Kansas, 
took  his  little  son  to  Washington  re- 
cently, and  visited  the  Senate  gallery 
with  him.  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
especially  interested  the  boy.  Mr.  Stubbs 
explained  that  Mr.  Hale  was  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Senate.  "Oh,  he  prays  for 
the  Senate,  doesn't  he?"  asked  the  lad. 
"No,"  replied  Stubbs;  "he  gets  up  and 
takes  a  look  at  the  Senate,  and  then 
prays  for  the  country."  —  Neiv  York 
Tribune. 


NEW    AUTUMN    PUBLICATIONS    OF 

THE  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

On   Sale  at  Unitarian  Headquarters. 

Post- 
Price,      age. 

Sons  of  the  Puritans 1  50  10 

The  Sea  of  Faith 80  07 

Milton  Reed. 

A  Book  of  Prayers  (cloth) 1  50  10 

(Flexible  leather)   2  50  10 

Charles   Gordon  Ames. 
Some  Memories 1  25  10 

Robert  Collyer. 
Paul 1  00  09 

W.   Wrede. 
Where  the  Light  Dwelleth 1  40  10 

Robert  Collyer. 
The  Soul  of  the  Bible 1  25  10 

U.   G.    B.   Pierce. 
The  Church  of  To-day 75  07 

Joseph  H.   Crooker. 


The  Books  of 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

A  Group  of  Noteworthy  Volumes  on 

Vital  Subjects. 

Post- 
Price,  age. 

The  Human  Harvest  $1  00  $0  09 

Call  of  the  Twentieth  Century        80  08 

Life's  Enthusiasms    80  08 

The  Higher  Sacrifice   80  08 

The  Philosophy  of  Hope 75  07 

The  Strength  of  Being  Clean..       50  07 

The  Innumerable  Company....        50  07 

College  and  the  Man   80  08 

Eight    volumes,    boxed,    prepaid,    $6  35 


"TRUE   AMERICAN   TYPES." 

A  unique  series  of  books  of  which  the 
aim  is  to  "set  forth  in  separate  little  vol- 
umes short  sketches  of  the  sterling  Ameri- 
can manhood  which  travels  along  the  by- 
paths of  life  rather  than  in  the  highways 
of  fame." 

John  Gilley:   Maine  Farmer  and  Fisherman. 

By  Charles  W.   Eliot. 
Augustus     Conant:      Illinois     Pioneer    and 
Preacher. 
By    Robert    Collyer. 
Cap'n   Chadwick:    Marblehead   Skipper  and 
Shoemaker. 
By  John  W.   Chadwick. 

David   Libbev:    Penobscot  Woodsman  and 
River  Driver. 

By  Fannie  H.  Eckstrom. 
Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott:   Master  Driver. 
By   F.    Hopkinson   Smith. 
60  cents  net;  by  mail,  66  cents. 
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A    LIST   OF   BOOKLETS. 
10  cents  per  copy. 

Each  in  His  Own  Tongue. 

William  Herbert  Carruth. 
The  Two  Handles. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  Faith  of  an  Optimist. 

Charles   F.   Dole. 
A  Litany  of  Thankfulness. 

W.  C.  Gannett. 
After  Death  in  Arabia. 

Edwin  Arnold. 
The  Human  Christ. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road. 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 
"Hullo!" 

Sam  Walter  Foss. 
Comrades. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  Obstacle. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 
All  These  Put  Their  Trust  in  Their  Hands. 
The  Wisdom  of  Folly. 

Ellen  T.  F.  Felkins. 
The  Order  of  Peace  and  Good-will. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
How  Do  You  Fight? 

Edmund  Vance   Cooke. 
Once  Doing  Will  Not  Suffice. 

Josephine    Pollard. 
Waiting. 

John  Burroughs. 
Invictus. 

William  Ernest  Henley. 
I'll  Soon  Be  Coming  Up  Your  Way. 

E.  S.  Goodhue. 
Home. 

Charles  Swain. 
For  All  the  Gladness  of  Life.     (Thanksgiv- 
ing.)    Charles  F.  Dole. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


Manual.        (A     directory     of     officers     and 
branches,   reports,   and   by-laws.) 

Study   Class   Leaflets. 

(a)  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament: 
A  little  help  in  reading  them. 

(b)  Religion   for   Week-Days. 

(c)  Programs   for  Alliance   Study. 

(d)  History    of    Unitarianism    in    New 
England. 

(e)  James   Martineau. 

(f)  Ralph  Waldo   Emerson. 

(g)  Answers  to  Questions  on  Unitarian 
Belief.     No.  1. 

(h)   Brief     Answers    to    Questions     on 
Unitarian   Belief.     No.  2. 

Great    Hymns    of     Our    Faith    and    Their 
Authors. 


Miss  Ellis's  Mission.  (The  life  and  letters 
of  the  founder  of  the  Postoffice  Mis- 
sion.) 

Postoffice  Mission.  (Suggestions  for  con- 
ducting the   work.) 

Cheerful  Letter  Exchange.  (Circulars  of  in- 
formation. "Cheerful  Letter,"  sample 
copies.) 

What    Does    the    Unitarianism    of    To-day 
Stand  for? 
By  Rev.  W.   P.  Tilden. 

Catalogue  of  the  Circulating  Library  of  the 
National  Alliance  and  the  Sunday- 
School  Society.  (The  books  are  for 
free  use,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  person 
desiring  them,  the  borrower  to  pay  re- 
turn  postage.) 

Reasons   for   Faith   in   ImmortaUty. 

By  T.   Van   Ness. 

The  Bible. 

By  J.  A.  Cruzan. 

Temperance:  The  New  View. 

By   Charles   F.  Dole. 

Personal  Purity. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Clear  the  Path. 

By  Stopford  Brooke. 

Address  on  Temperance. 

By  William  Ellery  Channing. 
Don't  Smoke.     (To  our  American  boys.) 

By  A.  A.  Livermore. 
Don't  Drink.     (To  our  American  boys.) 

By  A.  A.   Livermore. 
Intemperance  in  Its  Relation  to  Social  Ills. 

By  Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 
The  Man  Who  Never  Cried. 

By  Mary  L.  Spalding. 
Temperance  and  Purity.     (What  our  young 
people  can  do  for  them.) 

By   Brooke   Herford. 
Mistakes  About  Abstainers. 

By  Canon  Farrar. 
A  Temperance  Message  from  the  Church  to 
Young  Men. 

By  Caroline  J.  Bartlett. 
The  Siberian  Toboggan  SUde. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
A  Plain  Question  of  Personal  Duty. 

By  Earl  M.  Wilbur. 
What  Converted  Me. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
Need  a  Traveler   Drink  Wine? 

By  J.   T.   Sunderland. 
The  Worship  of  the  Ivy. 

By  a  Norwegian  Traveler. 
Some    World-Aspects    of    the    Temperance 
Question. 

By  J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Mary  Elizabeth. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
What  Might  Have  Saved  Jamie. 

By  William  C.   Gannett. 
The  Larger  Temperance. 

By  Charles  G.  Ames. 
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Alcoholism  and  the  Duty  of  the  Church. 

By  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 
The  Unitarian  Denomination  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Temperance  Reform  Move- 
ment. 

By  William  L.  Walsh. 
A  Temperance  Appeal. 

By  Richard  A.  Armstrong. 
The  Temperance  Problem. 

By  Joseph  H.  Crooker. 
Temperance  Testimonies. 

By  Representative  Men. 
A  Message  from  England. 

By  Charles  Read,  M.  D. 
The   Unitarian   Church   in   Its    Relation   to 
Other  Protestant  Churches. 

By  Howard   N.   Brown. 
The  Unitarian  Attitude  towards  Theology. 

By  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  D.  D. 
The  Growth  of  Christianity  from  the  Mus- 
tard Seed. 

By  Thomas  G.  Milsted. 
The  Wonderful  Hope. 

By  Charles  F.  Dole. 
Church   Going. 

By    Hon.    George    F.    Hoar. 
Fulfilment  of  Citizenship. 

Ten    Leaders    of   American   Thought. 
Church   Attendance. 

Investigation    Conducted    by    Lewis    G. 
Wilson. 
Miracles  in   the   Light  of   Modern   Knowl- 
edge. 

By  J.   T.    Sunderland. 
Christ  Birth-Poem. 

By   W.    C.    Gannett. 
The   Liberal   Church   of   To-day— Its   Min- 
istry. 

By  F.  W.   Perkins. 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

By  Howard   N.   Brown. 
What  Is  Christianity? 

By  Minot  J.   Savage,  D.  D. 
A  Plea  for  Sincerity  in  Religious  Thought. 

By  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 
The  New  Inspiration  of  Religion. 

By  Thomas   R.   Slicer. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  Interpre- 
ted and  Observed  by  Unitarians. 

By  Augustus  P.  Reccord. 
The  Heritage  of  Liberal  Christianity. 

By  Leslie  W.  Sprague. 
The  Church  of  the  Spirit. 

By  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.  D. 
Progressive  Liberalism  in  the  Closing  and 
Opening   Century. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
Our  Beliefs;  and  Some  of  the  Reasons  for 
Them. 

By  James  T.  Bixby. 
An  Introduction  to  Unitarianism. 

By  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  D.  D. 
The  Power  of  Jesus'  Life. 

By  Vrindall  Reynolds,  D.  D. 
Why  Go  to  Church? 

By  Herbert  H.  Mott. 
The  Simplification  of  Life. 

By  .Samuel  M.  Crothers,  D.  D. 
The  True  Basis  of  Religious  Unity. 

By  Charles  W.  Wendte. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco,   Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional   works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  H.  Lincoln,   Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,    Rev.    Edward   A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,   Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and  Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in  1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Publication 
Agent,  Mr.   C.   L.    Stebbins. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H.   Stearns. 
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FREMONT    HOTEL ( 

Comer  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts, 
LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 

THOS,  PASCOE,         -         -         Proprietor 

Send  for  booklet  on  Galifornia 


Geo.  H.  Murdock 


C.  Percy  Murdock 


GEO.  H.  MURDOCK  CSb  SON 

INSURANCE 

FIRE  —  MARINE  —  LIFE  — 

ACCIDENT  —  LIABILITY 


256  Montgomery  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Pacific 
Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Students  prepared  for  the  work  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Ministry,  in 
connection  with  the  rich  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  University  of 
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CDitortals;- 

Of  all  historic  coincidences  there  is 
surely  none  more  remarkable  than  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Charles  Darwin 
were  born  upon  the  same  day.  If  the 
nineteenth  century  produced  a  greater 
man  than  either  of  them,  he  kept  very 
quiet  and  passed  from  earth  unknown. 
And  how  different  was  the  environment 
and  training  of  these  men — one  typical 
of  the  culture  of  England,  one  of  the 
strength  and  adaptability  of  America. 
The  studious,  patient  truth-seeking  sci- 
entist discovered  a  truth  that  placed 
learning  on  a  new  basis  and  emancipated 
religion  from  superstition  and  miscon- 
ception. The  self-taught  boy,  the  splitter 
of  rails,  the  country  lawyer,  following 
political  truth  as  courageously  as  Darwin 
pursued  the  facts  of  science,  by  force 
of  mind  and  strength  of  character  be- 
came a  leader  of  men,  and,  providential- 
ly, the  savior  of  the  nation  and  the  eman- 
cipator of  a  race. 


The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  event 
of  uncommon  interest  and  will  bring 
very  prominently  before  the  American 
people  that  great  personality.  As  time 
goes  on,  Lincoln's  figure  seems  to  stand 
forth  more  clearly  and  to  grow  in  mag- 
nitude. He  stands  side  by  side  with 
Washington — one  gave  us  the  nation, 
the  other  saved  it  to  us.  Two  types  of 
character  differing  widely  in  almost 
every  respect,  but  each  of  sterling  w^orth. 
There  is  an  aristocracy  and  there  is  a  de- 
mocracy, and  it  is  well  that  our  national 
heroes  typify  both  strains.  Wash- 
ington had  more  culture,  Lincoln  more 
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shrewd  sense;  both  stood  for  honor  and 
courage.  Lincoln  believed  supremely  in 
democracy  and  trusted  in  God  with  a 
simple  steadfast  reliance.  His  burden 
was  enormous,  but  his  faith  relieved  by 
his  humor  enabled  him  to  bear  it.  Tak- 
ing office  at  the  hour  of  the  national 
peril,  little  known  and  not  credited  with 
the  qualities  demanded  for  leadership  in 
the  great  struggle  for  national  life,  he 
calmly  took  up  his  task  and  persistently^ 
carried  it  through.  He  was  a  greater 
man  than  he  had  ever  had  credit  for, 
but  he  grew  in  strength  through  his 
w^eighty  experience.  He  was  blessed 
with  a  clear  and  vigorous  mind.  He 
could  think  straight  and  clearly  and  w^as 
never  turned  aside  by  sophistry,  or  mis- 
led by  prejudice  or  passion.  He  had  a 
strong  will,  and  when  his  mind  was  made 
up  he  rarely  yielded  to  the  judgment  of 
others.  He  was  dominated  by  princi- 
ples rather  than  policies.  If  a  thing  was 
right  he  held  to  it,  confident  of  the  final 
support  of  the  people,  for  he  believed  in 
the  people.  With  all  his  quaint  humor 
he  was  a  man  of  deeply  serious  purpose. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  working  with  God 
for  the  salvation  of  the  nation.  He  was 
in  the  deepest  sense  a  religious  man, — 
not  showing  it  by  pious  expression  but 
by  his  kindliness  and  his  faith  and  his 
simple  acknowledgment  when  it  was 
called  for.  He  was  a  big-hearted  man, 
sympathetic,  generous,  loving,  patient 
with  all,  even  those  who  despitefully 
used  and  persecuted  him.  He  was  sim- 
ple, with  no  affectation  of  superiority 
and  with  no  belittling  egotism.  He  was 
in  his  own  estimation  just  a  plain,  Amer- 
ican citizen  called  to  be  the  president  of 
the  nation,  and  he  did  the  work  as  he 
would  have  done  any  other  work — as 
well  as  he  could.  His  pathetic  end  lifted 
him  up  and  drew  the  loving  regard  of 
all  mankind.  Not  all  martyrs  can  so 
well   bear    being   placed   on   so    high   a 


pedestal,  but  his  figure  was  heroic,  and 
it  grows  ever  more  so.  Nothing  could 
be  more  inspiring  to  the  American  boy 
than  the  life  and  character  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  no  honor  that  can  be  paid 
him  can  add  to  the  honor  of  his  simple, 
straightforward,  loving,  trusting  life. 


Heroes  are  not  confined  to  the  battle- 
field, and  forlorn  hopes  are  not  reserved 
for  the  wearers  of  uniforms.  The  Janu- 
ary Old  and  New  comes  to  us  from 
Humboldt,  Iowa,  in  form  quite  similar 
to  the  fashion  followed  by  the  Pacific 
Unitarian.  It  is  half  its  thickness,  but 
much  more  than  half  its  weight  in  con- 
tents. The  blush  of  shame  is  caused 
when  in  the  accompanying  appeal  it  is 
admitted  that  the  initial  number  of  this 
reorganized  journal  goes  to  press  with 
less  than  twenty-five  paid  subscribers. 
Here  we  recall  our  almost  tearful  appeals 
for  increase  from  nine  hundred,  and 
half-hearted  threats  of  laying  down  the 
burden  unless  it  were  lightened. 

This  brave  effort  on  the  part  of  Rev. 
Chas.  P.  Wellman  surely  deserves  rich 
reward.  The  paper  is  full  of  life  and 
we  can  but  feel  that  it  will  be  appreci- 
ated. 

If  people  generally  made  the  little' 
effort  necessary  to  express  kindly 
acknowledgment  of  benefit  conferred  and 
pleasure  given,  what  a  lubricant  to  life  it 
would  be.  Some  are  indifferent,  but 
many  w^ho  are  not  lacking  in  appreciation 
fail  to  give  any  sign.  Some  are  averse  to 
commendation,  confounding  it  with  flat- 
tery; more  fail  to  take  the  time,  or  are 
too  bashful  to  say  what  they  feel.  If  the 
Golden  Rule  were  kept  in  mind  and  ob- 
served, expression  would  be  more  fre- 
quent, for  surely  no  one  is  averse  to  a 
kind  word  or  indifferent  to  approval.  It 
is  noble  to  be  indifferent  and  to  go 
straight  on  without  a  word  of  appreci- 
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ation  or  praise,  but  why  should  one  be 
unnecessarily  subjected  to  low  temper- 
ature? Why  should  the  sunshine  of 
favor  be  kept  from  us  when  it  would 
be  just  as  inexpensive  to  let  it  shine? 
All  of  this  to  confess  the  satisfaction 
experienced  in  receiving  a  letter  from  a 
business  man  to  this  effect:  "I  have 
placed  the  optimistic  editorial  appearing 
in  the  last  Pacific  Unitarian  where  I 
might  often  read  'The  Way  of  Life  and 
How  to  Walk  Therein.'  "  It  is  not  the 
first  word  of  commendation  in  seventeen 
years  of  editorial  work,  but  it  is  about 
the  only  direct  word  from  an  unex- 
pected source  unequivocally  expressed. 
Others  may  have  been  helped,  but  they 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  perhaps 
thinking  that  the  editor  was  not  suffi- 
ciently human  to  indulge  in  the  weak- 
ness of  enjoying  appreciation. 

But  better  because  less  exclusive  and 
in  its  special  reference  more  deserved 
was  a  sunburst  of  appreciation  for  the 
whole  paper  in  a  letter  from  a  lady  of 
wide  experience  written  to  a  friend  and 
forwarded  to  the  editor.  This  enthu- 
siast wrote :  ''How  strong,  how  large, 
w^as  the  last  Pacific  Unitarian,  a  certain 
mountain-sense  of  breadth  and  beauty  in 
its  presentment  of  great  ideas  and  in 
choice  of  details.  The  paper  on  'Sunday- 
school  Study'  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant educational  documents  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  meet.  I  wish  it  might 
be  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  four  winds 
to  all  the  English-speaking  earth."  This 
may  be  an  over-generous  estimate,  but  it 
goes  far  to  offset  ideals  unattained  to 
find  that  what  one  is  trying  to  do  is 
really  helpful  to  somebody. 


As  life  opens  new  vistas  the  increased 
worth  of  happiness  and  joy  is  felt.  We 
too  often  neglect  the  importance  of  it. 
There  are  many  people  who  do  not 
know  what   it   is.      They  have  had  no 


chance  to  find  out.  Others  have  had 
abundant  opportunity,  but  they  would 
not  recognize  it  if  they  met  it  on  the 
street.  With  vitiated  tastes  and  palled 
appetites  they  are  hopelessly  beyond  it; 
but  there  is  a  realm  where  those  who 
have  preserved  simplicity  of  life  and 
wholesomeness  of  experience  and  have 
cultivated  inward  resource  may  find  true 
enjoyment.  There  is  nothing  more  at- 
tractive than  a  character  serene  and 
happy,  not  from  things  piled  on  from 
without,  but  from  harmony  within, — 
being  in  tune  with  the  universe.  There 
is  nothing  better  worth  cultivating  than 
cheerfulness  and  a  settled  holding  on  to 
the  best  in  life.  The  soul  that  accepts 
life  at  its  best  and  seeks  enjoyment  not 
in  excitement  but  in  the  simple  happen- 
ings of  the  day, — its  labor  and  its  rest, 
in  the  reading  of  a  good  book,  the  talk 
with  a  friend,  a  walk  or  a  ride,  the 
beauty  of  the  setting  sun,  the  poetry  of 
moonlight,  a  frolic  with  the  children, 
the  writing  or  receiving  of  a  letter,  the 
doing  of  a  kindly  act,  or  the  thought 
that  comes  when,  duties,  pains,  and  pleas- 
ures ended,  the  kindly  bed  invites  obliv- 
ion. So  this  quiet,  simple  life  is  good,  but 
is  at  its  best  to  the  extent  that  it  is  joy- 
ful; Christian  resignation  and  doing  the 
right  thing  from  a  sense  of  duty  are  not 
all  that  is  needed.  It  may  be  very  try- 
ing to  those  who  see  too  much  of  it. 

Happiness  and  joy  are  not  always  at 
one's  command,  but  they  are  oftener 
within  reach  than  we  think.  They  are 
largely  communicated  by  little  acts  of 
consideration  and  kindness.  We  miss 
much  by  failure  to  demonstrate  our  feel- 
ings. We  are  shy  or  have  never  formed 
the  habit  of  expressing  regard,  and 
yearning  souls  starve  for  the  heart  food 
w^e  foolishly  withhold. 

It  is  only  the  very  superior  soul  that 
can  be  joyful  all  by  itself.  The  most  of 
us  need  help,   and  we  must  be  w^illing 
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to  give  if  we  hope  to  receive.  Stevenson 
put  it  well  when  he  said  we  were  under 
no  obligation  to  make  our  neighbor 
good;  the  most  we  need  do  was  to  make 
him  happ3'.  C.  A.  M. 


The  value  of  the  mind  of  a  body  with 
vast  experience  back  of  it  as  a  cor- 
rective for  individual  idiosyncrasies  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the 
handling  of  psychotherapy^  by  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Mental  healing, 
which  has  been  productive  of  so  much 
erratic  philosophizing  and  so  much  dan- 
ger to  health,  has  been  placed  upon  a 
scientific  basis  and  surrounded  by  all 
the  safeguards  that  make  it  only  a  means 
of  good  by  Dr.  Worcester  and  his  asso- 
ciates. This  was  evident  at  the  meeting 
of  doctors  and  ministers  which  Dr.  Wor- 
cester addressed  in  San  Francisco  on 
January  25th.  At  the  close  of  his  clear 
exposition  of  the  w^ork  done  by  the  Em- 
manuel Church  a  representative  physi- 
cian of  San  Francisco  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Worcester  for  his  ad- 
dress, in  words  that  showed  plainly  that 
the  methods  of  the  movement  were  such 
as  could  be  indorsed  by  the  scientific 
physician  —  sane  and  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  modern  psychological 
knowledge.  The  wisdom  of  the  church 
was  further  shown  in  the  announcement 
of  Bishop  Nichols  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  establish  a  clinic  for  sug- 
gestive treatment  in  connection  with  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  thus  putting  into  the 
hands  of  medical  men  what  belongs  pri- 
marily to  them.  In  reply  to  a  question 
asked  at  the  meeting  by  the  Rev.  Brad- 
ford Leavitt.  Dr.  Worcester  admitted 
that  much  of  the  work  that  he  and  his 
fellow  ministers  had  been  doing  was 
properly  the  work  of  the  physician  or 
neurologist,  and  that  the  church  might 
properly  limit  itself  to  the  building  up 
of  the  healthy  moral  soul   from   which 


physical  health  results,  when  the  doctors 
assume  the  work  that  Emmanuel  Church 
had  been  doing  from  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion. It  seems  as  if  the  wisdom  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  were  to  arouse 
the  medical  men  to  their  duty  in  the 
new  branch  of  medicine  known  as  psy- 
chotherapy and  to  take  from  ignorant 
and  untrained  hands  what  ought  to  work 
great  good,  but  what  has  been  productive 
of  as  much  harm  as  good  when  applied 
as  a  panacea  for  all  ills  by  those  who 
knew  no  better.  Likewise  the  real  func- 
tion of  the  church  as  a  moral  inspirer  of 
the  discouraged  and  despondent  has  re- 
ceived a  much-needed  emphasis,  and  the 
physician  may  hereafter  come  to  use  the 
minister  as  a  co-laborer  in  the  cure  of 
diseases  centering  in  the  mind. 


There  are  many  questions  that  natu- 
rally arise  as  to  the  philosophical  and 
theological  significance  of  the  facts  of 
psychic  healing.  Dr.  Worcester  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  power  to  resist 
and  overcome  evils  resulting  from  sug- 
gestive treatment  as  proofs  of  the  reality 
and  power  of  God.  One  may  follow 
him  in  this  reasoning  or  if  he  be  of  a  less 
theological  turn  of  mind,  he  may  find 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  added 
power  given  to  a  man  in  one  particular 
direction  by  saying  that  the  suggestion 
has  served  to  focus  the  scattered  energies 
of  the  body  so  that  they  now  bring  their 
united  force  to  bear.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  yet  clear  that  added  power 
gained  by  psychic  treatment  necessitates 
our  going  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
self  for  its  explanation.  The  fact  that 
faith, — no  matter  what  that  faith  may 
be  in,  whether  it  be  in  a  saint's  bone  or 
the  living  God, — is  effective,  causes  us 
to  hesitate  about  using  faith  as  a  key  to 
the  reality  beyond  it.  If  it  is  only  the 
attitude  of  ourselves  that  is  of  impor- 
tance,  how   may   we   be   sure   that   our 
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attitude  does  more  than  unlock  our  own 
powers  ? 

Another  question  that  naturally  arises 
concerns  Dr.  Worcester's  statement  that 
"the  subconscious  mind  is  purer  than 
the  conscious,  and  if  any  part  of  our 
being  is  permanent  we  may  believe  this 
to  be  such."  There  is  another  view  of 
tlie  subconscious  mind  that  mak^s  of  it 
the  accumulation  of  what  our  ancestors 
and  ourselves  have  transformed  into 
habit,  so  that  it  sinks  below  the  line  of 
consciousness.  Our  highest  self,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  would  be  the  self  that 
most  consciously  reaches  out  after  great- 
er attainment,  and  if  there  is  communion 
with  God,  it  would  be  through  this  high- 
est ethical  endeavor.  Dr.  Worcester 
would  seem  to  make  communion  with 
God  less  ethical  and  more  mystical  by 
finding  it  in  the  power  that  rises  from 
the  subconscious. 

These  are,  however,  merely  speculative 
questions  that  in  no  way  alter  or  affect 
the  working  of  psychotherapy.  Nor  do 
they  effect  the  relation  of  psychotherapy 
and  religion  if  you  conceive  the  substance 
of  religion  to  consist  of  an  attitude 
toward  life,  not  of  a  knowledge  of  ulti- 
mate reality.  Though  the  power  result- 
ing from  faith  may  not  be  a  clear  dem- 
onstration of  the  reality  of  the  object 
of  faith,  it  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  faithfulness,  of  the  necessity 
of  the  religion  that  consists  of  a  faithful 
attitude  toward  life. 


Unitarianism  throughout  the  East  is 
being  stirred  by  the  question  of  ''Uni- 
'  tarianism  and  the  Social  Question"  raised 
by  the  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  of  New 
(  York  at  a  recent  meeting  at  Troy. 
i  The  December  number  of  The  Unitarian 
\  prints  the  address  in  full  and  the  Jan- 
I  uary  number  of  the  same  publication 
[  contains  a  symposium  from  some  of  the 
[  most  prominent  ministers.    Mr.  Holmes's 


address  was  radical  to  the  extreme. 
He  seems  impatient  not  only  of  the 
church  but  of  the  methods  of  social  im- 
provement that  are  at  work  in  the  world 
generally.  The  address  has  the  defects 
of  one-sideness,  over-statement,  and  un- 
truthfulness to  facts,  that  are  due  to 
the  ardent  temper  of  the  speaker,  but 
it  has  the  supreme  merit  of  stirring 
thought  and  stimulating  conscience,  as  is 
evident  from  the  attention  that  has  been 
given  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  min- 
isters in  our  body  will  follow  Mr.  Holmes 
in  his  ideas  of  just  what  the  church 
should  do  and  what  its  attitude  toward 
the  social  question  should  be,  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a  new^  life  of  social 
interest  and  activity  will  result  and  that 
the  Unitarian  Church  will  be  among  the 
first  of  religious  bodies  as  a  social  force 
in  the  perplexed  world  of  to-day.  For 
this  we  will  some  day  have  to  thank  the 
fearless  spirit  of  this  young  man  who 
takes  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  so 
seriously.  J.  H.  L. 


In  a  political  way  there  ought  to  be 
some  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  cir- 
cumstances that  a  Democrat  is  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  by  popular 
vote  in  an  overwhelmingly  Republican 
State.  The  surprising  part  of  it  is  that 
the  people  could  so  direct  their  repre- 
sentatives and  that  the  representatives 
really  did  obey  their  command.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  people  that  was  listened 
to  when  Governor  Chamberlain  was  made 
United  States  Senator  from  Oregon.  The 
law  that  makes  it  possible  to  elect  sen- 
ators by  popular  vote  is  a  reform  loudly 
called  for  by  every  State  in  the  Union, 
a  reform  as  to  which  there  is  but  one 
opinion  among  the  people.  Oregon  has 
solved  the  constitutional  difficulty  by 
pledging  their  representatives  to  vote 
for  the  people's  choice  for  United  States 
Senator.     That  this  choice  should  be  a 
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Democrat  when  the  State  is  strongly 
Republican  was  brought  about  by  a  local 
combination  of  circumstances  that  will 
hardly  be  reproduced  in  Oregon  again 
or  any  other  State  introducing  the  same 
method  of  naming  a  senator.  The  elec- 
tion was  prophetic  of  the  passing  of  the 
professional  politician.  "The  game"  is 
spoiled.  P.  S.  B. 

*    *    * 

At  the  close  of  the  services  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Seattle  on  January  3d, 
forty-two  new  members  Avere  received 
into  the  church,  which  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Mr.  Powers  seems  to  be  full 
of  courage  of  every  sort  and  reaches  a 
large  audience  outside  his  church 
through  the  very  generous  reports  of  his 
sermons  in  the  Seattle  papers. 

The  contribution  at  the  Portland  Uni- 
tarian Church  on  January  3d  was  given 
to  the  Italian  Relief  Fund.  The  Port- 
land churches  generally  observed  this 
plan  and  a  good  sum  resulted. 

Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur  conducted  ser- 
vices in  San  Bernardino  on  January 
10th,  improving  the  opportunity  offered 
in  his  attendance  at  the  Conference  at 
Santa  Ana  during  the  previous  week. 

At  the  annual  dinner  and  business 
meeting  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  Spokane  held  January  5th,  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Fuller  was  given  a  unani- 
mous call  to  remain  as  minister  for  1909, 
and  in  a  brief  address  he  outlined  a  num- 
ber of  new  activities.  Judge  Dunning 
presided  at  the  business  session,  and  re- 
ports were  read  which  showed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  church  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory in  its  history.  The  church. 
Woman's  Alliance,  and  Sunday-school 
closed  the  year  with  all  bills  paid  and  a 
balance  in  the  treasury,  and  the  property 
is  entirely  free  from  indebtedness,  it  was 
reported. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Baldridge  is  conducting 
services  in  the  old  Baptist  Church  in 
Puyallup.  On  January  10th  he  spoke  on 
"Progress  of  the  Religious  Spirit." 

Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge,  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Church,  left  Santa  Bar- 


bara on  January  3d  for  Boston,  where 
he  will  spend  six  weeks,  filling  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Jamaica  Plains  Church.  Rev. 
Chas.  F.  Dole  of  Jamaica  Plains  in  ex- 
change will  for  a  time  fill  Mr.  Good- 
ridge's  pulpit,  subsequently  visiting  his 
son  in  Honolulu.  He  preached  his  first 
sermon  on  January  10th. 

IMiss  Abbie  L.  Atwood  of  Portland 
made  liberal  provision  in  her  will  for  the 
religious  and  charitable  organizations  in 
which  she  was  interested.  After  many 
legacies  to  relatives  and  friends,  she  be- 
queathed $10,000  to  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  $1,000  to  the  Baby  Home,  and 
$500  to  the  Woman's  Exchange. 

The  Alameda  Unitarian  Club  is  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  in  a  fitting  way  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birthday  on  February  i2th.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Maslin  will  deliver  an  address  on  Lin- 
coln, and  other  prominent  citizens  will 
take  part. 

The  Unitarian  Church  in  Eureka  has 
met  with  a  distinct  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Henry  Sevier,  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter, greatly  respected  in  the  commun- 
ity, and  a  member  of  the  board  of  church 
trustees.  He  was  warmly  interested  in 
the  church  and  had  served  as  its  treas- 
urer from  the  date  of  its  organization. 

The  Unitarians  of  San  Diego  contem- 
plate building  very  soon.  It  is  proposed 
to  sell  the  lot  on  Ninth  and  C  streets  and 
to  build  on  Sixth  between  Beech  and 
Cedar.  A  good  committee  has  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  and  is  preparing  attractive 
plans. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Society  of  Bellingham,  Washing- 
ton, was  held  on  January  12th,  and 
dinner  was  served  the  sixty  people  pres- 
ent by  the  Alliance  and  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society. 

The  following  trustees  of  the  society 
were  elected:  H.  H.  Ells,  A.  J.  Craven, 
Prof.  E.  N.  Stone,  Walter  Slade.  and 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Scott. 

It  was  reported  that  the  society  had 
$650  on  hand,  as  a  fund  to  build  a 
chapel. 

The  William  and  Alice  Hinckley 
Fund,  established  under  the  will  of 
Capt.  William  C.  Hinckley  of  the  First 
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Unitarian  Chnrch  of  San  Francisco,  who 
died  thirty  years  ago,  has  been  judi- 
ciously ministered  and  has  accom- 
plished much  in  fostering  ''Religion, 
learning,  and  charity,"  as  directed  by 
the  testator.  The  income  only  is  ex- 
pended, and  in  making  sure  that  the 
principal  should  be  kept  intact  it  has 
somewhat  increased.  It  now  stands  at 
$60,000  and  it  insures  a  perpetual  flow 
of  wise  relief  and  helpfulness.  No  ex- 
pense is  incurred  in  the  distribution,  all 
the  income  being  available  for  charity. 
The  Society  for  Christian  Work  are  of 
great  help  as  almoners,  adding  to  the 
funds  given  by  personal  sympathy. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  church  at 
San  Diego  was  held  on  January  14th.  A 
bountiful  supper  had  been  prepared  by 
the  ladies  and  was  presided  over  by 
Judge  Luce.  The  various  organizations 
made  reports  of  progress  and  conditions. 
Judge  Luce  announced  the  resignation 
of  Rev.  E.  R.  Watson  who  had  decided 
to  accept  a  call  to  another  church. 
Much  regret  was  expressed  as  Mr.  Wat- 
son and  his  wife  and  family  have  been 
very  popular  in  the  church. 

Judge  Luce  was  re-elected  president, 
and  John  Hammond,  despite  his  pro- 
tests, was  unanimously  re-elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer. The  trustees  were  chosen 
as  follows:  Charles  Hamilton,  John 
Rose,  Dr.  Clearhart,  J.  L.  Doyle,  Frank 
Marsh,  Henry  Mills,  Mr.  Stone,  Mrs. 
Kaufmann,  and  Dr.  Peary. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  flowers 
on  the  tables  were  sent  to  Mrs.  AVatson 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  in  the 
north. 

Mr.  Charles  Zueblin  is  giving  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  some  plain  and  forcible 
talk  in  a  course  of  lectures  at  Tremont 
Temple.  His  topics  are  ''Business,"  "La- 
bor," "The  Family,"  "Fellowship,"  "Gov- 
ernment." "Democratic  Culture."  His 
announcement  conveys  the  information 
that  "The  simple  life  is  an  antidote.  The 
intellectual  life  is  a  sedative.  The  com- 
mon life  is  a  tonic." 

The  life-size  bronze  bust  of  Horatio 
Stebbins,  by  Peano,  exhibited  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  Club  several  months 
ago,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Club  and 
presented  to  the  University  of  California. 


The  action  is  wholly  fitting.  Dr.  Steb- 
bins was  largely  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  university,  and  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  as  a  regent,  impressed  upon 
its  management  his  high  ideals  of  what 
a  university  should  be.  He  gave  much 
thought  and  time  to  its  affairs,  and  its 
standing  and  value  form  such  a  monu- 
ment as  he  would  choose.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  by  his  almost  life-long 
friend  and  deeply  valued  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Horace  Davis. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  who 
is  making  a  brief  visit  to  California, 
filled  the  San  Jose  pulpit  on  January 
17th,  speaking  on  "The  Glorious  Gospel 
of  the  Blessed  God."  A  liberal  report  in 
a  daily  paper  closed  as  follows: 

"We  become  immortal  when  we  lay 
hold  of  the  love  of  God,  which  is  ever- 
lasting. Unfortunately,  the  churches 
themselves  do  not  believe  enough  in  God ; 
they  limit  his  truth  to  certain  writings; 
they  limit  his  grace  to  certain  customs 
and  ceremonies;  they  limit  his  love  to 
those  who  believe  in  certain  dogmas; 
they  limit  his  power  to  save  to  certain 
rites.  These  limitations  put  upon  God 
tend  to  limit  human  goodness,  gladness 
and  nobilit}^  The  supremacy  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
believed  absolutelj^  in  the  goodness  of 
God;  he  lived  the  divine  goodness;  he 
called  men  and  women  with  marvelous 
power  to  trust  the  good  and  to  be  the 
good,  making  their  lives  conform  to  the 
good-will  of  God." 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone,  of  Santa  Cruz, 
on  January  10th,  preached  a  strong  ser- 
mon on  "The  Little  Foxes  That  Spoil 
the  Vineyard."  The  little  vices  and  im- 
moralities that  destroy  character  were 
treated  as  the  foxes.  One  of  the  lustiest 
of  the  pack  appears  to  have  been  the 
liquor  traffic.  Mr.  Stone  took  strong 
ground  against  license  in  any  form  or 
amount.     He  said : 

"Alcohol  is  not  a  little  fox,  but  a  very 
large  one  that  destroys  the  vine,  root, 
and  branch.  This  is  not  the  verdict  of 
a  band  of  fanatics,  nor  a  noisy  school  of 
reformers;  it  is  the  quiet,  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  men  of  science  who 
have  no  axes  to  grind,  or  ambition  to 
gratify." 
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fe'outljern  Conference* 

The   South   Pacific   Conference 
at  Santa  Ana. 

The  seventh  annual  Conference  of  the 
Unitarian  Churches  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia was  held  at  Santa  Ana  on  Janu- 
ary 5th  and  6th.  All  the  churches  were 
represented  except  Santa  Barbara,  Rev. 
Mr.  Goodridge  having  gone  to  Boston  for 
a  brief  stay. 

The  Conference  sermon  was  preached 
on  Tuesday  evening  by  Rev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin,  of  Los  Angeles,  his  subject 
being,  "Religion  and  Morality."  This 
was  his  first  appearance  among  his 
brethren  of  the  southland,  and  he  im- 
pressed every  one  as  a  clear,  calm,  rever- 
ent, and  logical  thinker. 

The  Conference  opened  promptly  at  9 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  Judge 
J.  W.  Towner,  of  Santa  Ana,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  now  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  gave  the  address  of  welcome, 
a  splendid  beginning  for  a  day  of  good 
things. 

Then  followed  the  reports  from  the 
churches  which  were  unusually  encour- 
aging and  optimistic.  If  Unitarianism 
is  dying  out,  as  some  of  our  friends  in- 
sist upon  telling  us,  we  of  these  parts 
must  be  very  stupid  not  to  see  it.  To  us 
it  never  seemed  more  vigorous  than  just 
now. 

Following  the  reports  was  an  address 
by  Rev.  E.  R.  Watson,  of  San  Diego,  on 
''What  Can  Young  People  Do  for  Our 
Church."  It  was  a  stirring  thing,  and 
some  one  remarked  that  so  must  the  an- 
cient prophets  have  spoken  when  thej^ 
made  their  appeals  to  men.  After  this 
came  a  paper  by  Mr.  Mac  O.  Robbins,  of 
Santa  Ana,  a  young  man  just  out  of  col- 
lege, a  graduate  from  the  Unitarian  Sun- 
day-school at  Santa  Ana,  and  now  its 
superintendent,  on  "What  Can  Our 
Church  Do  for  Young  People?"  The 
paper  was  brief  but  helpful  and  appre- 
ciative, and  revealed  a  fine  spirit.  These 
two  papers  called  forth  a  lively  discus- 
sion. 

Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  dean  of  our 
Theological  School  at  Berkeley,  then 
spoke  on  "Some  Ways  and  Means  to  In- 
crease the  Efficiency  of  a  Sunday- 
school."     It  was  a  plain  setting  forth  of 


the  essential  things  that  make  up  an  effi- 
cient Sunday-school,  and  many  helpful 
suggestions  were  given. 

The  forenoon  session  was  closed  by  a 
brief  devotional  service  led  by  Rev.  Max- 
well Savage,  of  Redlands.  Devout,  ten- 
der, and  reverent  was  the  spirit  of  these 
twenty  minutes. 

At  12  :15  p.  m.  the  delegates  sat  down 
to  a  bountiful  luncheon  prepared  by  the 
ladies  of  the  church. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  promptly 
at  2  p.  m. 

Rev.  Maxwell  Savage,  of  Redlands, 
read  a  paper  on  "Mental  Healing  by 
Suggestion :  Its  Forms  and  Results." 
This  paper  was  published  on  the  day 
following  in  one  of  our  local  dailies,  and 
a  prominent  physician  who  read  it  de- 
clared to  the  writer  of  this  that  it  was 
the  sanest  thing  he  had  ever  read  along 
these  lines. 

Next  came  a  paper  by  Rev.  George 
Heber  Rice,  of  Pomona,  on  "The  Influ- 
ence of  the  Rational  Ideal  of  Jesus." 
Mr.  Rice  covered  the  ground  so  thor- 
oughly and  effectively  that  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  was  very  brief. 

A  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  the 
Woman's  Alliance  to  the  Church,"  was 
then  read  by  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Grubb,  of 
Santa  Ana.  Mrs.  Grubb  is  president  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  Alliance,  and  a 
woman  of  rare  culture  and  charming 
personality. 

Some  of  us  felt  that  the  four  papers 
w^e  had  listened  to  and  mentioned  above, 
were  of  such  an  excellent  character  that 
they  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian for  publication.  A  resolution  to 
that  effect  was  unanimously  indorsed  by 
the   Conference. 

At  4  p.  m.  the  Conference  adjourned 
to  meet  again  at  8  p.  m.  At  4:15  the 
ministers  met  with  the  Field  Secretary 
to  talk  over  matters  of  local  interest. 

At  8  p.  m.  the  Conference  met  for  the 
closing  session.  Rev.  E.  R.  Watson,  of 
San  Diego,  presided.  The  committees  on 
nominations  and  on  place  of  meeting 
next  year  reported.  They  named  for 
president,  W.  L.  G.  Haskins,  of  Tustin; 
for  vice-president,  Stoddard  Jess,  of  Po- 
mona; for  secretary.  Rev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin,  of  Los  Angeles;  for  treasurer, 
Dr.  Bessie  E.  Pearv,  of  San  Diego.   Los 
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Angeles  was  named  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting.  Both  reports  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

A  brief  devotional  service  was  led  by 
Eev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  of  Los  Angeles, 
after  which  Eev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur  ad- 
dressed the  Conference  on  "The  Inner 
Meaning  of  the  Unitarian  Movement  as 
Interpreted  by  Its  Chief  Leaders."  He 
also  spoke  of  his  work  as  dean  of  the 
School  for  the  Ministry  and  as  Field 
Secretary  of  the  A.  U.  A.  He  was  lis- 
tened to  with  marked  attention  and  pro- 
found interest. 

All  in  all,  it  was,  to  use  an  old  phrase, 
''a  season  of  refreshing-"  for  all,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  little  church  at  Santa 
Ana. 

What  Our   Church   Can    Do   for 
Young  People. 

By  Mac.  O.  Bobbins. 

In  the  early  days  of  man's  history, 
medicine  men  were  supposed  to  cure 
diseases  of  the  body  by  enchantments  and 
ceremonies.  In  a  later  day,  nearer  our 
own  time,  doctors  cured  their  patients  by 
remedies  from  without.  It  is  only  within 
recent  years  that  our  great  minds  have 
come  to  the  realization  that  cures  of  the 
body  must  come  from  within,  and  that 
the  maintenance  of  health  is  even  more 
important  than  the  cure  of  disease. 

As  with  the  body,  so  with  the  spirit. 
Early  in  the  days  of  religion  man  was 
taught  that  the  cure  for  sin  rested  in 
forms  and  rituals,  and  that  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  rested  on  his  conformity  to 
these  ceremonials.  Later,  man  was 
taught  that  the  cure  was  to  come  from 
an  outside  source  —  from  a  God  who 
should  forgive  his  sins  through  the  reme- 
dial influence  of  a  Saviour.  Lately,  men 
are  beginning  to  accept  the  truth  that 
true  salvation  comes  from  within,  and 
that  it  is  fully  as  important  to  keep,  spir- 
itually healthful  as  it  is  to  be  cured  of 
spiritual  disease. 

To  teach  us  to  be  spiritually  healthful 
is  the  w^ork  of  the  church,  and  is  what 
our  church  can  do  for  young  people,  the 
new  generation,  upon  which  rests  the 
hope  of  the  race. 

To  be  spiritually  healthy  we  need  an 
understanding  of  spiritual  laws,  just  as 


to  keep  physically  healthy  we  must  know 
t,he  laws  of  the  body.  Our  church  can 
and  does  teach  young  people  these  laws : 
That  ever>^  cause  has  its  effect;  that 
goodness  begets  true  happiness,  and  that 
sin  begets  suffering;  that  every  tempta- 
tion we  resist  makes  us  spiritually 
stronger,  and  every  temptation  to  which 
we  yield  makes  us  spiritually  weaker; 
that  without  keeping  the  thought  of 
wrongdoing  too  strongly  before  us,  we 
must  always  live  so  that  we  can  resist 
spiritual  disease;  that  to  keep  in  tune 
with  the  infinite  we  must  keep  these  laws, 
and  that  while  they  are  laws  of  justice, 
they  are  also  laws  of  love  and  kindness. 

To  keep  spiritually  healthy  w^e  should 
live  under  good  conditions.  Our  church 
can  and  does  surround  young  people  with 
the  best  of  associations.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  others  who  are  studying  the 
same  problems,  all  working  for  advance- 
ment. We  have  the  benefits  of  associ- 
ation with  older  and  more  experienced 
seekers  after  spiritual  health.  Some  of 
the  best  minds  of  the  age  are  to  be  found 
in  this  church  of  ours,  and  every  one  of 
them  acknowdedges  the  real  claim  that  we 
young  people  have  on  their  time,  their 
efforts,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  work  of  these 
men  is  open  to  all,  yet  there  is  a  certain 
inspiration  as  well  as  a  certain  pride  that 
comes  to  us  when  we  realize  that  our  own 
church  has  helped  to  make  these  men  and 
women  what  they  are,  and  that  we  too  are 
under  this  same  influence  that  has  been 
a  power  in  making  them  great. 

Our  church  gives  us  the  example  of  a 
Christ  free  from  spiritual  disease,  who  is 
like  unto  us.  Not  a  Christ  fathered  by 
a  Deity,  but  a  man  among  men,  tempted 
as  we  are  tempted,  who  yet  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  divine  spark  within 
him.  Our  church  teaches  us  that  we  have 
within  us  this  same  spark  of  divinity 
which  enabled  Christ  to  live  as  he  did, 
and  that  we  too  have  the  same  possibil- 
ities as  the  Great  Teacher.  We  are  told 
that  we  differ  from  him  only  in  degree, 
and  that  as  an  elder  brother  he  showed 
us  what  it  is  possible  to  make  of  our  lives 
if  we  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  our  God.  We  are  also 
taught  that  there  are  many  other  teachers 
who  have  gone  before  us — great  and  good 
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men  of  all  ages  and  times,  all  sects  and 
beliefs.  The  lives  of  these  men  are  ours, 
to  profit  by  their  experience.  They  are 
our  examples,  for  by  them  are  we  shown 
the  possibilities  which  we  have  in  us. 

Our  church  gives  us  many  books,  writ- 
ten by  many  authors  in  all  ages  and 
times,  and  tells  us  that  from  these  we  can 
learn  much  that  will  assist  us  in  keeping 
spiritually  healthful.  We  are  given  the 
Bible,  not  as  an  infallible  book  which  we 
are  to  read  and  believe,  without  investi- 
gation or  question  or  thought,  but  as  a 
collection  of  books — the  laws,  the  poetry, 
and  the  history  of  a  nation  whose  chief 
attention  was  devoted  to  spiritual  health. 
We  are  also  given  other  books,  by  other 
authors  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
times,  and  are  told  that  the  men  and 
w^omen  who  wrote  them  were  inspired 
just  as  those  who  wrote  the  Bible,  for  all 
good  writing  is  from  God.  From  these 
books  we  gain  a  knoAvledge  of  spiritual 
health  and  how  we  can  maintain  it,  based 
on  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone 
before. 

Finally,  our  church  teaches  and  en- 
courages independence  of  thought,  of 
character,  and  of  life.  In  other  words, 
w^e  are  told  no  set  and  positive  rule  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  spiritual  health, 
for  one  detailed  rule  cannot  do  for  all. 
We  are  told  the  laws,  we  are  given  the 
surroundings  conducive  to  our  spiritual 
development,  we  are  encouraged  by 
teachers  who  have  gone  before  us,  we 
are  taught  by  books  written  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  ages.  This  knowledge 
and  this  training  for  a  life  of  spiritual 
health  is  the  w^ork  of  the  church  and 
what  our  church  can  do  for  young 
people. 

Mental  Suggestion  and  Healing: 
Its  Forms  and  Meaning. 

By   Eev.    Maxwell    Savage. 

One  day  not  long  ago  I  met  a  man  on 
the  street.  He  had  heard  me  say  that  I 
should  speak  on  this  subject,  and  as  I 
passed  him  he  said  to  me,  ''So  you've 
come  to  it,  have  youf 

Now,  I  came  to  it,  as  does  every  child, 
the  first  time  I  ever  hurt  myself  and  my 
mother  told  me  to  be  brave  and  not  cry. 
She  suggested  courage  and  self-reliance 


to  me  then.  Like  others,  I  have  tried  to 
practice  it  and  I  have  tried  to  build  my 
sermons  upon  its  spirit,  its  essential, 
though  I  have  not  always  thought  it 
needful  to  label  it  or  to  limit  it  to  one 
expression. 

The  subject  is  enormous.  In  a  half 
hour  I  can  only  tell  you  shortly  how  I 
think  and  feel  about  it,  can  only  touch 
it  here  and  there.  It  is  being  threshed 
out  on  every  hand  by  almost  everybody; 
some  for,  some  against  it.  ]\Iuch  truth  is 
mixed  with  much  absurdity,  but,  as  con- 
cerning all  great  movements,  it  is  the 
people  who  have  given  little  or  no  real 
thought  to  it,  those  who  are  ruled  by 
their  prejudices,  who  are  the  ones  most 
bigoted  for  or  against  it. 

I  have  thought  on  this,  I  have  studied 
and  read  it  somewhat.  I  believe  in  it, 
but  I  say,  "Be  cautious!  Don't  rush  up 
blind  alleys  after  the  first  claims  made 
by  it ;  keep  hold  of  your  reason,  of  your 
sense  of  humor  and  judgment ;  they  are 
good  safeguards  against  enemies  of  all 
sorts,  whether  they  be  unreliable,  er- 
ratic, long-haired  reformers  or  'the  blue 
devils.'  " 

Many  people  do  not  seek  after  new 
gods  out  of  principle,  but  for  the  sake  of 
any  new  thing,  for  novelty,  and  many 
would  make  profit  out  of  others'  impetu- 
osity to  believe. 

There  are  more  things  in  the  world 
than  have  been  dreamed  of  in  our  phil- 
osophy. We  stand  at  the  edge  of  a  great 
borderland  of  powers  we  scarce  dream 
of,  but,  like  Columbus  on  his  voyages  of 
discovery,  let  us  keep  our  compass  and 
steer  by  the  stars  we  know. 

To  go  at  such  a  thing  as  this  cautiously 
is  to  go  at  it  wisely,  because  so  many  are 
incautious  and  gullible.  A  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing  simply  because 
people  fool  themselves  into  thinking  that 
their  little  knowledge  is  much  wisdom, 
and  make  claims  for  it  accordingly.  In 
as  far  as  this  is  a  running  after  strange 
gods  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  or  to  catch 
the  people  into  the  church,  who,  when 
promised  something,  love  to  be  caught,  in 
so  far  it  is  bad. 

And  let  me  say  that  such  a  teaching 
of  faith  as  these  movements  suggest  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  rational  and 
moral  theology.     To  get  people  excited 
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over  this  to  the  forgetting  of  that  will 
only  lead  them  in  a  circle,  for  what  one 
believes  is  what  gets  the  permanent  re- 
sults after  all. 

I  wish  everybody  would  read  Dr.  Wor- 
cester's book,  ''Religion  and  Medicine." 
It  is  eminently  sane  and  helpful.  Dr. 
Worcester  is  a  powerful  personality ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  that  that  anybody 
who  takes  up  the  Emanuel  Movement 
can  be  the  same.  Spiritual  depth  and 
wisdom  are  needed  in  him  who  would 
help,  else  he  will  blunder  terribly. 

And  I  wish  the  Emanuel  Movement 
would  give  some  credit  to  Christian  Sci- 
ence. It  might  have  happened  anyhow, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  didn't. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  orthodox 
Christian  Science,  i.  e.,  Eddyism.  Her 
personal  claims  and  the  claims  of  her 
orthodox  followers  are  absurd,  but  that 
does  not  invalidate  the  essential  truth  of 
a  religion  of  healthy-mindedness.  I  my- 
self do  not  doubt  but  what  she  took  her 
main  ideas  from  Dr.  Quimby.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  consider  her 
either  Christian  or  scientific,  and  I  say 
that  after  having  heard  the  testimony  of 
great  men  who  have  known  of  her  since 
her  earliest  days. 

But  she  or  the  circle  of  men  back  of 
her  have  started  this  cult,  and  many  good 
results  have  come  of  it.  It  has  freed 
many  people  from  the  bonds  of  their  own 
imagining,  as  Napoleon  left  Europe  bet- 
ter off,  as  far  as  the  common  people 
were  concerned,  who,  before  his  coming, 
were  in  bondage  to  the  older  aristocra- 
cies; yet  I  have  little  belief  that  unsel- 
fish motives  animated  either  Mrs.  Eddy 
or  Napoleon  personally. 

It  is  still   a  mystery  how   sometimes 
light  comes  into  the  world  for  the  many 
through  a  channel  which  has  little  of  the 
light  of  the  better  and  more  unselfish 
motives. 
!'        But  apply  the  rule,  that  that  thing  is 
I    good  which  gets  good  results;  therefore 
li    I  say  use  and  apply  this  great  power  of 
I    healthy-mindedness,    of    mental    sugges- 
!    tion,  of  faith.    Don't  reduce  it  to  an  ab- 
surdity ;  it  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  so 
maltreated ;  but  exalt  it  to  a  glory.    Don't 
call  it  an  "ism,"  don't  call  it  "new."    It's 
as  old  as  the  hills,  part  of  religion,  part 
of  life.    We  are  learning  to-day  to  apply 


it  with  wisdom.  Don't  be  a  stumbling 
block  to  its  progress  by  applying  it  with 
foolishness. 

Now  note  this  fact.  The  experience 
of  history  has  brought  about  a  separation 
of  the  offices  of  priest  and  doctor. 
Among  primitive  peoples  the  medicine 
man  was  both  priest  and  doctor.  Among 
early  churches  there  were  priests  who 
were  exorcisers ;  that  is,  they  exorcised 
or  drove  out  evil  spirits  which  they  sup- 
posed caused  disease.  To  try  and  re- 
combine  these  two  offices  in  the  person 
of  the  priest  (to  the  ignoring  of  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine)  is  a  backward  step. 

I  do  not  believe  in  turning  the  church 
into  a  clinic.  I  do  believe  in  making  it 
a  place  where  such  power  of  the  spirit 
abides  that  we  shall  there  gain  new  spir- 
itual strength  to  cure  all  spiritual  and 
manj^  physical  ills  which  come  after  a 
wrong  directing  of  our  thoughts. 

Doctors  have  too  often  become  narrow 
and  treated  their  patients  as  if  they  were 
nothing  but  body.  Let  us  not  fall  into 
the  other  ditch  of  treating  man  as  if  he 
had  no  body.  You  cannot  ignore  the 
mind  and  treat  the  body  alone,  nor  vice 
versa. 

Apply  to  that  Byron's  lines  about 
Bishop  Berkeley: 

"When  Bishop  Berkeley  says  there  is  no  matter. 
It  is  no  matter  what  he  says." 

So  also  when  people  say  there  is  no 
spirit,  no  will  power,  no  guiding  force 
of  reason,  there  is  no  reason  in  Avhat  they 
say. 

I  believe  in  many  of  the  healings  of 
Jesus,  but  I  do  not  consider  them  mirac- 
ulous. I  believe  that  the  force  of  his 
personality,  the  power  of  his  spirit  was 
such  that  he  could  awake  the  healthful 
energies  within  those  whom  he  met, 
could  give  them  self-reliance  and  faith 
to  overcome  many  infirmities. 

Remember,  he  taught  not  to  bother  so 
much  about  the  unclean  food  that  went 
into  the  mouth  as  the  unclean  thoughts 
in  the  mind.  Stop  and  realize  how 
disease  was  then  looked  upon.  There  was 
no  idea  of  the  science  of  medicine ;  dis- 
ease was  evil  possessions,  demons,  or,  as 
in  Job's  case,  sent  as  a  direct  punish- 
ment; they  had  no  knowledge  of  cause 
and  effect,  of  the  real  nature  of  disease. 
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But  today  we  know  that  a  man  can  be 
a  very  healthy  animal  so  long  as  he  obeys 
the  laws  of  animal,  bodily  health,  and 
not  be  especially  moral  or  spiritual.  So 
we  must  recognize  both  body  and  spirit. 
Too  many  are  like  the  Hawaiian  chief 
who  took  one  pill.  It  favored  him,  so  he 
took  the  whole  box  at  once  and  was  saved 
with  difficulty.  So  people  today  find  that 
mental  suggestion  will  cure  one  sort  of 
ailment,  and  immediately  they  swallow 
the  whole  thing,  expecting  it  to  cure  all 
ailments.  They  too  are  saved  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  science  of  medicine  and  many  doc- 
tors deserve  the  thanks  of  the  world. 
God  heals  all  sickness,  yes;  but  some  in 
one  way,  some  in  another.  Who  will 
deny  gratitude  to  Pasteur  ?  God  worked 
through  him  for  humanity.  To  refuse  to 
see  that  is  to  be  foolish,  as  it  is  foolish 
for  some  doctors  to  refuse  to  recognize 
the  powers  of  mind  and  emotion. 

One's  faith  may  be  strong,  but  it  needs 
accurate  direction  lest  it  do  evil. 

As  Dr.  Worcester  himself  says: 
"Faith  will  cure  a  toothache  caused  by  a 
nerve,  but  a  toothache  caused  by  an 
ulcer  needs  the  dentist."  ...  ''I  had 
rather  be  sick  than  crazy." 

What  made  Jesus'  character  curative 
was  that  he  was  calm,  loving,  patient, 
self  reliant,  fearless,  unselfish,  and  trust- 
ing. Those  are  the  qualities  which  can 
best  resist ;  for  worry  and  its  accompany- 
ing ills  can  be  transcended  by  faith  in 
God  and  service  of  man. 

Professor  James  says :  ''The  sovereign 
cure  for  worry  is  religious  faith.  Get 
hold  of  the  permanent  and  vast  realities 
and  the  surface  troubles  seem  insignifi- 
cant by  comparison.  Man  is  essentially 
a  religious  being;  every  man  is  ideal- 
istic, but  some  may  have  wrong  ideals." 
Now  Dr.  Worcester  says  that  in  his 
treatment  of  consumptives  he  uses  the 
modern  methods  of  medicine  plus  disci- 
pline, friendship,  encouragement,  and 
hope.  That's  it,  and  it  should  be  used 
in  all  such  ills — a  combination  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  elements. 

"We  believe  in  the  power  of  the  mind 
over  the  body  and  we  believe  also  in 
medicine,  but  if  you  try  to  cure  con- 
sumption without  physical  aid  you  kill 
the  consumptive." 


He  goes  on  to  say:  "An  authentic  in- 
stance of  recovery  from  organic  disease 
through  psychical  means  is  w^hat  I  am 
still  waiting  for. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  yet 
knows  all  that  is  to  be  known  on  this  sub- 
ject or  that  we  know  what  mind  can  or 
cannot  do,  but  I  accept  scientific  opinion 
and  confine  my  work  to  functional  ner- 
vous disorders  where  it  is  efficacious. 

"An  attack  of  typhoid  may  spring 
from  no  moral  cause,  but  some  other 
troubles  are  affections  of  the  personal- 
ity, and  moral  maladies  need  moral  treat- 
ment." 

To-day  we  see  and  hear  everywhere  a 
reaction  from  the  scientific  materialism 
of  the  last  century.  Cold,  dry  study  of  ^ 
nature  is  not  enough  for  the  human  I 
spirit,  nor  is  man  a  disembodied  spirit 
intent  on  a  future  world;  he  is  a  being 
made  up  of  mutual  relations  of  mind  and 
body  intent  on  sounding  the  depths  and' 
heights  of  this  world  here. 

And  in  this  thought  of  the  healthy 
power  of  mind  over  body  we  find  that 
there  is  life  which  is  able  to  create  health, 
to  give  power  and  peace ;  it  is  a  move- 
ment of  the  human  spirit,  as  irresistible 
as  the  law  of  gravitation,  up  against 
which  you  can  throw  stones,  but  they  fall 
back  to  earth  and  the  power  remains. 

Under  many  of  the  absurd,  vulgar,  re- 
pulsive outward  forms  of  this  mental 
healing  idea,  there  lies  a  truth,  a  gift  to 
man,  a  spiritual  power  answering  to 
man's  needs.  "It  is  freedom  from  the 
powers  of  sense  and  passion,  the  power 
of  the  soul  over  the  body,  victory  of  the 
mind  over  its  tyrants,  fear  and  anger, 
the  presence  of  God  manifested  with 
power,  and  the  promise  of  immediate 
good  as  the  result  of  faith." 

This  power,  called  new,  does  unques- 
tionably bestow  certain  great  benefits  on 
many  believers ;  it  makes  people  happy,  it 
improves  tempers,  it  frequently  weans 
men  from  evil  habits,  it  can  reduce  or 
remove  certain  kinds  of  pain,  cure  cer- 
tain kinds  of  disease,  and  give  courage 
to  endure  cheerfully  what  it  can't  heal. 
But  remember,  this  power  to  do  good, 
and  not  to  do  immediate  and  lasting  evil, 
must  be  combined  with  the  power  of  gen- 
uine service. 

Henceforward  I  quote  somewhat  from 
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Dr.  Gulick's  book,  "The  Efficient  Life/' 
which  I  recommend  to  everybody  to  read. 

Now  it  is  true  that  psychologists  are 
learning  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
mind  and  the  body  as  if  they  were  dis- 
tinct. Our  feelings  and  emotions  were 
once  treated  as  mental  phenomena. 
They  are  still  called  "states  of  mind." 
Yet  they  are  also  states  of  body,  because 
there  is  no  emotion  without  its  bodily 
expression.  Anger  will  cause  short 
breath,  violent  breathing,  red  face, 
quivering;  they  are  states  of  body  and 
of  mind.  So,  if  we  watch,  we  can  see 
the  effect  of  other  emotions.  Ordinary 
thinking  has  its  bodily  effects,  though  we 
usually  don't  notice  it. 

The  scientist's  explanation  is  this: 
During  the  long  history  of  evolution  the 
act  of  thinking  has  always  been  con- 
nected with  some  activity  of  the  body. 
Men  thought  because  they  were  going  to 
act.  Thought  had  its  origin  for  the  sake 
of  action.  Thus  the  two  became  associ- 
ated. We  think  in  such  a  way  that 
some  part  of  the  body  is  concerned.  The 
nerve  centers  increase  the  blood  supply 
to  that  part  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action. 
We  know  this  happens  in  the  case  of  a 
man  thinking  about  running  a  race  or 
eating  a  meal. 

This  all  has  tremendous  application, 
but  remember  that  religion  is  devotion 
to  God  in  the  service  of  man. 

Now  suppose  a  man  has  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation in  the  locality  of  his  heart,  due  to 
over-eating.  He  begins  to  think  he  has 
heart  disease ;  he  reads  up  all  the  symp- 
toms, "Slight  pain  on  deep  breathing, 
palpitation  of  heart  after  running — " 
"There,  just  my  case,"  he  says,  and  then 
he  begins  to  worry,  loses  sleep ;  that  spoils 
digestion,  he  becomes  badly  nourished. 
Each  aggravates  the  other;  in  the  end  his 
thinking  affects  his  condition  till  he  fast- 
ens onto  himself  a  functional  disorder 
w^hich  may  be  a  really  serious  thing.  All 
traceable  back  to  wrong  thinking  about 
a  pain. 

Every  physician  knows  such  cases. 
But  the  physician  is  necessary,  for  I  may 
be  thinking  wrongly  about  a  real  trouble 
in  my  heart,  and  no  ignorant  person  can 
diagmose  that  correctly  for  me. 

It  is  true  that  you  can  worry  about  cer- 
tain   functions    of   your    anatomy   until 


they  become  disordered.  It  is  true  that 
a  man  can  eat  rich  food  with  a  healthy 
mind  one  week  and  not  feel  it,  and  the 
next  week  eat  plain  food  with  an  un- 
healthy mind  and  get  bad  results. 

Now  this  complex  modern  life  makes 
great  demands  on  our  nervous  systems; 
they  get  out  of  order  easily.  We  are 
learning  that  worry^  is  an  expensive  in- 
dulgence, that  it  is  only  "diluted,  drib- 
bling, long-drawn-out  fear."  A  fit  of 
anger  usually  quickly  exhausts  itself,  but 
worry  growls  by  what  it  feeds  on.  One 
worries  harder  on  the  fifth  than  on  the 
first  day.  Normal  activity  is  strangled 
by  it  until  the  body  is  made  sick  and  the 
mind  unbalanced. 

But  now,  if  states  of  mind  can  destroy 
a  man's  efficiency,  they  can  also  help  it. 
Positive  and  healthful  emotions  do  bring 
increased  power,  and  although  not  every- 
thing depends  on  state  of  mind,  yet  much 
does. 

There  are  plenty  of  falsehood,  foolish 
philosophy  and  absurd  claims  in  Chris- 
tian Science,  Mental  Healing,  and  other 
kindred  movements,  but  nevertheless 
thousands  of  people  have  been  actually 
benefited  by  them. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  emphasis  laid 
on  healthful  emotions,  on  the  positive, 
believing,  buoyant,  hopeful  attitude. 
But  the  religion  of  healthy-mindeclness 
is  as  wide  as  that  of  Jesus.  My  religion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  physician  I 
go  to,  so  w^hy  should  it  have  anything  to 
do  with  w^hat  mental  healer  I  might 
choose  to  visit  for  help? 

To  just  simply  resolve  to  play  the 
game  and  play  it  for  all  it  is  worth  is  the 
best  start  toward  setting  one's  self  right. 
I  know  people  who  are  really  out  of 
order,  their  hearts  or  their  lungs  dis- 
abled, or  they  are  crippled,  but  they 
make  the  best  of  it.  They  know  w^hat 
they  can  and  what  they  can't  do.  They 
refuse  to  think  of  their  troubles,  and 
their  presence  is  healthful,  happy,  and 
encouraging.  They  lead  efficient  lives 
and  accomplish  more  than  many  healthy 
people. 

I  know  others,  nothing  special  the  mat- 
ter with  them,  yet  they  are  always  turn- 
ing their  introspective  microscopes  in  on 
themselves.  They  trouble  and  wonder  if 
everything  they  eat  will  hurt  them.  They 
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are  suspicious  of  every  giass  of  water 
they  drink.  They  never  let  go  of  them- 
selves and  enjoy.  The  real  root  of  their 
misery  is  their  state  of  mind;  if  they 
could  get  at  that  they  would  be  all  right. 
They  know  worry  harms  them  and  they 
resolve  to  stop  worrying.  But  such  reso- 
lutions are  useless;  they  begin  to  worry 
for  fear  they  will  worry. 

You  cannot  take  hold  of  your  emotions 
and  their  attendant  thoughts  by  an  effort 
of  the  will.  You  can't  attack  them  sub- 
jectively. A  man  can't  argue  himself  up 
when  he's  down,  but  what  he  can  do  is 
to  make  himself  act  the  way  a  cheerful 
man  acts ;  he  can  walk  and  talk  that  way ; 
he  can  eat  what  a  cheerful  man  eats,  and 
thus  he  can  actually  become  what  he  was 
pretending  to  be. 

So  we  can  get  at  worry  in  the  same 
way,  by  making  ourselves  do  certain 
things,  by  filling  our  hours  with  inter- 
esting and  healthful  occupations,  and 
thus  leave  no  room  or  chance  for  worry 
to  crowd  in. 

And  exchanging  symptoms  is  as 
vicious  as  gossip,  because  it  is  an  occu- 
pation reeking  with  contagion  of  sick- 
ness and  evil  and  evil  suggestion.  Poker 
playing  is  a  more  uplifting  occupation. 
A  man  can  make  up  his  mind  to  be  cheer- 
ful even  if  it  kills  him;  it  will  not  kill 
him,  and  he  will  see  that  play  overcomes 
''the  bow  that  is  never  unbent." 

The  contagious  power  of  faith,  good- 
ness, and  health  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  evil  and  sickness,  so  don't  go  trembling 
in  fear  of  contagion  of  disease,  but  go 
in  trust  of  contagion  of  health. 

We  know  that  the  mental  attitude  of 
fear  and  discouragement  lowers  the  re- 
sisting powers  of  the  individual;  for  we 
know  that  disgrace  reaps  a  bigger  harvest 
in  a  defeated  army  than  in  a  victorious 
one. 

So  the  power  of  suggestion  is  real,  the 
power  of  mind  over  body  is  real,  but  it 
has  its  limitations  in  our  limitations,  and 
God  heals  through  a  Pasteur's  science 
as  well  as  through  the  faith  of  Jesus. 

Herbert  Spencer  said:  "The  first 
thing  we  know  is  that  we  exist;  the  sec- 
ond, that  a  power  not  ourselves  exists." 
Its  laws,  physical  and  spiritual,  are  our 
laws;  obedience  to  them  is  life,  disobe- 
dience is  death. 

Much  of  life  is  a  mystery.    We  see  the 


results  of  certain  thoughts  and  actions. 
Many  results  are  brought  about  first  and 
their  explanations  come  later;  among 
such  are  the  healthful  results  of  faith 
and  mind  over  bodily  ills. 

So  with  the  power  of  prayer.  Prayer 
does  not  change  God  nor  his  laws,  which 
are  without  shadow  of  turning,  but  it 
does  change  us.  A  plant  grows  best  when 
placed  in  its  right  environment.  So  with 
us.  By  prayer  we  get  into  right  attitude 
to  the  powers  Avhich  can  make  us  divinely 
human. 

Tennyson  was  not  entirely  dreaming 
when  he  put  these  words  into  the  mouth 
of  the  dying  King  Arthur : 

"Pray  for  my  soul,  more  things  are  wrought  by 

prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore  let  thy 

voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain   for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That   nourish  a  blind  life  within   the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hand  in  prayer 
Both   for   tliemselves  and  those  who   call  them 

friend." 

Truth  is  in  those  lines.  The  possibil- 
ities for  man  are  limitless.  There  is 
much  unknown  to  us,  but  only  the  igno- 
rant dare  call  anything  unknowaMe. 

I  believe  God  heals  us  when  we  put 
ourselves  in  right  relation  to  him,  but 
he  heals  both  by  the  science  of  medicine 
and  by  the  power  of  faith,  of  self-reli- 
ance and  the  assertion  that  mind  is  the 
master,  not  the  slave  of  matter.  I  but 
say,  make  practical  and  act  wisely  by 
the  truth  of  the  ancient  saying,  ''Sub- 
mit yourselves  to  God  and  the  Lord  will 
raise  you  up." 


The   Relation  of  the  Alliance  to 
the  Church. 

By  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Grubb. 

I  like  the  word  "alliance."  It  seems 
to  me  to  mean  more  than  ''union"  or 
"league,"  because,  while  the  term 
"union"  signifies  combination  and  a 
binding"  together,  and  the  w^ord  "league" 
implies  union  and  co-operation,  there  is 
a  strength  and  a  courage  in  the  sound 
of  the  word  "alliance"  that  touches  a 
responsive  chord  in  my  being. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the- 
term  "alliance"? 

In  ordinary  language,  the  word  signi- 
fies the  state  of  being  united  together  by 
a  bond;  the  bringing  together,  into  inti- 
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mate  relations,  families  hitherto  uncon- 
nected. We  may  also  define  it  as  a 
treaty,  or  league,  formed  between  two 
or  more  independent  persons  or  groups 
of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
and  concentrating  their  strength  and  ef- 
forts toward  a  common  end. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Alliance  of 
Unitarian  and  other  liberal  Christian 
women  have  striven  and  are  striving  to 
do;  to  so  unite  their  forces  and  concen- 
trate their  energies  that  the  best  and 
most  far-reaching  results  obtainable  may 
be  had. 

In  this  age  of  hurry  and  rush,  in  these 
days  of  absorbing  interest  in  great 
national  questions  and  political  issues,  in 
the  overwhelming  social  dem^ands  made 
upon  the  average  woman,  all  added  to 
her  domestic  duties,  she  is  apt  to  have  to 
let  some  part  of  her  burdens  fall  from 
her  too-heavily  laden  shoulders. 

Alas !  too  often  that  part  to  be 
dropped  is  the  churchly  part  of  it — she 
can  let  that  go — there  are  others  to  carry 
it  on.  And  so,  perhaps  unwillingly  and 
reluctantly,  possibly  with  a  secret  feel- 
ing of  relief,  she  lets  that  precious  bit  of 
her  burden  fall,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Alliance  work  a  little  harder  to  fill 
her  place  and  their  own  too ;  but  there's 
a  break  and  a  something  missing,  and 
they  all  feel  it. 

I  heard  the  question  asked  not  long 
since,  What  is  the  Woman's  Alliance? 
What  is  its  object?  What  is  its  relation 
to  the  church?  And  since  that  date  I 
have  asked  myself  the  same  question 
many  times. 

The  first  and  s^econd  queries  are  easily 
answered  by  referring  to  the  manual  for 
1908. 

A  branch  Alliance  is  an  organization 
of  w^omen  in  a  church,  formed  for  the 
religious,  social,  and  other  purposes  con- 
templated by  this  society,  or  it  may  be 
an  organization  formed  by  Unitarian 
women  for  the  same  purposes,  but  not 
connected  with  any  church. 

Its  objects  are,  primarily,  to  quicken 
the  religious  life  of  our  Unitarian 
churches,  and  to  bring  the  women  of 
the  denomination  into  closer  acquaint- 
ance, co-operation,  and  fellowship. 

But  the  third  query,  "What  is  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Church?"  is  more  difficult  to 
answer. 


In  the  olden  times,  when  the  minister 
or  priest  was  not  only  a  spiritual  adviser 
and  leader  in  religious  thought,  but  a 
dictator  in  church,  school,  and  family 
matters  as  well,  there  was  little  need  for 
an  organization  such  as  ours. 

The  minister  held  his  congregation 
together  with  a  lash  in  his  hand,  figur- 
atively speaking,  and  his  flock  submis- 
sively obeyed  his  will.  The  church,  as 
we  all  know,  in  days  gone  by,  played  an 
important  part  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations.  Thrones  have  tottered,  crowned 
heads  have  fallen  because  of  religious 
differences,  and  the  immense  power 
wielded  by  the  leaders  or  heads  of  great 
denominational  factions. 

But  to-day  all  this  is  changed.  In  this, 
an  age  of  progressive  thought  and  liberal 
movement,  we  do  not  require  nor  need 
our  minister  to  fill  the  place  of  dictator. 
We  look  to  him  for  guidance  and  instruc- 
tion in  spiritual  and  religious  matters 
with  the  deference  and  respect  due  to  one 
who  devotes  his  life  and  mind  to  the  pur- 
suance of  those  higher  thoughts,  and  the 
solving  of  those  problems  which  most  of 
us  are  too  busy  or  too  careless  to  under- 
take. 

Again,  the  church  is  to  us  not  what  it 
w^as  even  a  few  years  past.  We  no  longer 
go  there  through  the  fear  of  a  future 
punishment  nor  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious 
reward  in  the  hereafter. 

Rather,  we  go  there  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation, and  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
feeling  of  fellowship  and  friendliness 
that  prevails,  or  should  prevail  there. 

Now"  these  very  conditions  call  for  the 
existence  of  an  Alliance  such  as  ours,  to 
bind  into  a  close,  warm  union  the  work- 
ing element  of  the  church;  to  promote  a 
wider  feeling  of  friendliness  than  would 
otherwise  exist  among  people  possessing 
the  individualism  that  w^e  find  among  the 
members  of  the  liberal  churches.  Us- 
ually these  members  come  from  widely 
separated  neighborhoods;  perhaps  their 
social  and  financial  pursuits  separate 
them  even  more  widely  than  the  linear 
distance  which  lies  betw^een  them ;  ques- 
tions will  arise  in  the  church  that  neither 
minister  nor  trustees  may  safely  settle; 
but  that  intangible  bond  of  sisterly  love 
that  unites  the  members  of  the  Alliance 
and  embraces  most  of  the  women  in  the 
church  makes   possible   an  intimate   ex- 
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change  of  ideas  and  sympathy  that  en- 
ables such  a  body  to  handle,  vexing  ques- 
tions without  friction  or  anger,  because 
each  one  knows  that  the  other  is  going  to 
strive  for  the  thing  that  will  bring  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
without  selfishness  or  prejudice. 

This,  then,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Alliance  in  the  church :  to  so 
send  forth  radiations  of  love  and  good 
feeling  that  all  who  come  within  those 
rays  will  feel  their  influence,  and  be 
touched  thereby;  to  gather  up  the  loose 
threads  that,  uncared  for,  might  ravel 
the  fabric  of  the  church  into  unsightly 
and  destroying  rents ;  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  minister,  in  whatever  way 
seems  needed ;  to  look  after  the  practical 
details  which  should  not  be  allowed  to 
embarrass  and  annoy  the  man  who  minis- 
ters to  our  spiritual  and  mental  needs. 
In  a  word,  "to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  in 
all  the  ways  we  can,"  remembering,  in 
the  words  of  Henry  Wood,  that  "Love  is 
the  great  universal  spiritual  law  of  at- 
traction, which  binds  God  and  all  his 
creatures  into  harmonious  unity,  wipes 
away  all  tears,  and  heals  all  seeming  in- 
felicities." 

*    *    ^ 

A  Lincoln  Letter. 

The  following  letter  of  condolence  was 
written  by  President  Lincoln  in  1864  to 
Mrs.  Bixby  of  Boston: 

''Dear  Madam  :  I  have  been  shown  in 
the  files  of  the  War  Department  a  state- 
ment of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  you  are  the  mother  of  five 
sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the 
field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and 
fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine 
which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you 
from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to 
you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in 
the  thanks  of  the  republic  they  died  to 
save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  be- 
reavement and  leave  you  only  the  cher- 
ished memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and 
the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to 
have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  freedom.  Yours  very  sincerely 
and  respectfully, 

''A.  Lincoln." 


San  Francisco  Men's  Club. 

The  Men's  Club  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  held  its  first  official  meeting 
on  January  26th  and  completed  its  or- 
ganization by  electing  the  following 
officers :  Honorary  President,  Horace 
Davis;  President,  Walter  W.  Fuller; 
Vice-President,  Albert  A.  Hanks;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, W.  C.  Palmer. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Stetson  entertained  the  Club 
by  a  most  interesting  account  of  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Orient.  It  was  a 
simple  talk,  unpretentious  but  full  of 
life,  and  showing  close  observation  and 
keen  appreciation. 

Mr.  Stetson  went  with  a  delegation 
of  thirty  gentlemen,  representing  six  of 
the  leading  Chambers  of  Commerce  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  being  invited  by  the 
Japanese  Chambers  of  Commerce.  They 
were  most  cordially  received  and  elab- 
orately entertained.  The  welcome  ac- 
corded them  everywhere  was  embar- 
rassing in  its  warmth.  ]\Ir.  Stetson  had 
seen  what  San  Francisco  could  do  for 
Grant,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  and  for  its 
regiment  on  its  return  from  IManila,  but 
they  all  fell  far  short  of  the  honors 
bestowed  on  the  merchants  from  Amer- 
ica. Tens  of  thousands,  men,  women, 
and  children,  met  them,  all  waving 
American  and  Japanese  flags.  Japa- 
nese bands  played  our  national  airs — 
not  always  in  tune,  but  with  great 
spirit.  They  attended  banquets,  break- 
fasts, dinners,  and  receptions ;  listened 
to  many  addresses;  were  taken  on  ex- 
cursions ;  visited  factories ;  were  trans- 
ported by  jinriksha,  in  illuminated 
street-cars,  and  saw  all  there  was  to 
see.  A  complete  itinerary  was  arranged 
and  elaborately  printed,  covering  every 
day  of  their  sojourn  in  Japan.  On  their 
arrival  at  Yokohama  they  were  escorted 
to  a  leading  hotel  and  given  a  genuine 
Japanese  dinner,  the  table  being  six 
inches  high  and  each  guest  being  seated 
on  a  mat,  disposing  of  his  legs  as  best 
he  could.  By  dint  of  w^atching  how  the 
Japanese  at  right  and  left  managed 
chop-sticks,  reasonable  success  was 
achieved,  and  the  various  courses,  end- 
ing in  soup,  w^ere  disposed  of.  The  din- 
ner   was   breadless.      There    were    few 
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strictly  Japanese  meals.  At  the  hotels 
and  generally  there  was  good  French 
cooking.  Most  of  the  intercourse  was 
through  an  interpreter,  but  everywhere 
there  was  great  triendliness  and  kind- 
ness. Most  of  the  cities  of  Japan  were 
visited  and  everywhere  there  were  re- 
ceptions and  entertainments  of  every 
sort.  The  cotton  factories  were  visited 
and  found  to  be  entirely  operated  by 
Japanese,  and  owing  to  the  Yery  low 
wage  paid  the  product  was  turned  out 
at  prices  far  below  the  lowest  that  this 
country  could  afford.  The  mills  were 
equipped  with  the  best  machinery,  made 
in  England.  The  raw  cotton  came  in 
about  equal  quantities  from  America 
and  India.  He  found  that  the  authori- 
ties were  very  strictly  limiting  emigra- 
tion. He  met  both  men  and  women  who 
wanted  to  come  to  America,  but  could 
not  gain  permission.  After  leaving 
Japan,  Manila  was  visited,  and  then 
the  party  went  to  China  and  saw  much 
of  interest. 

Mr.  Eli  T.  Sheppard,  who  spent  many 
years  in  the  consular  service  in  both 
China  and  Japan,  spoke  on  the  political 
relations  of  Japan  and  America.  He 
said  that  the  good  will  of  China  and 
Japan  was  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  With  teeming  millions 
of  human  beings  directly  across  the 
Pacific  with  wants  that  would  increase 
as  they  awoke  which  we  could  satisfy, 
untold  possibilities  of  growth  and. 
wealth  awaited  us,  if  only  we  retained 
the  friendly  feeling  entertained  for 
America.  For  the  present  Japan  was 
our  hope.  She  had  been  greatly  helped 
by  America  in  the  matter  of  her  rights, 
as  denied  by  other  nations  in  enforcing 
the  exterritorial  jurisdiction.  This  had 
given  her  her  opportunity  to  develop, 
and  had  not  been  forgotten.  In  our 
diplomatic  relations  we  had  always  been 
fair,  and  we  were  trusted.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  discouraging  emigration,  she  had 
shown  good  faith.  Before  the  matter 
was  taken  up  by  President  Roosevelt 
five  thousand  had  come  to  this  country 
in  one  year.  Following  Japan's  promise 
to  control  it,  in  absence  of  any  exclusion 
act,  the  first  year  but  seven  hundred 
came,  and  during  the  last  year  more  had 
returned  to  Japan  than  had  come  from 


it.  In  his  judgment  agitation  at  this 
time  was  uncalled  for  and  would  be 
greatly  against  the  interest  of  this 
country. 

*  *    * 

Death  of  William  Hardy. 

Mr.  William  Hardy,  a  modest,  upright, 
solid  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  for  many 
years  associated  with  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  San  Francisco,  died  after  a 
comparatively  brief  illness  on  January 
— th.  Mr.  Hardy  was  born  in  Hollis, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1828,  and  came  to 
California  in  1850.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  noted  mining  expert  and  superin- 
tendent, having  filled  with  credit  and 
ability  responsible  positions  in  Nevada 
and  in  Mexico.  His  wife,  very  active 
in  church  work  and  charitable  activi- 
ties, for  a  long  period  the  very  efficient 
president  of  the  Society  for  Christian 
Work,  died  about  two  years  ago,  and  the 
loneliness  of  her  husband  has  been  pa- 
thetic. They  had  no  children,  and  life 
has  had  very  little  for  him  since  she  was 
taken  from  him.  He  seemed  to  live  to 
carry  out  what  he  knew  to  be  her  wishes, 
and  by  his  will  he  disposed  of  his  prop- 
erty as  she  had  planned.  Among  other 
legacies,  $1,500  was  given  for  two  memo- 
rials to  be  placed  in  the  First  Unitarian 
Church — one  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Starr  King  and  one  in  memory  of  Hora- 
tio Stebbins.  The  sum  of  $1,500  was  left 
to  Mrs.  Horatio  Stebbins  in  expression  of 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  her  husband 
and  of  regard  for  her. 

*  *     * 

A  Morning  Hymn. 

Grateful  for  another  day, 
Sunshine  glory  over  all, 
Every  care  we   put   aAvay 
Answering  the  morning's  call. 
Thine,  O  Father,  is  the  hour. 
Thine  the  hearts  we  lift  anew; 
By  thy  life-reviving  power 
Make  us  glad  and  brave  and  true. 

As  an  island  in  the  sea, 
Heaven  above  and  rock  below, 
Where  the  joyous  winds  are  freo^ 
Where  the  bravest  flowers  grow, 
So.  our  lives  in  safety  rest 
In  thy  providence  of  love 
Daily  by  thy  bounty  blest, 
Eock  below  and  heaven  above. 

— Emma  E.  Marean. 
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The  National   Child  Labor 
Committee. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
designated  Sunday,  January  24th,  or 
Saturday,  January  23,  1909,  as  Child 
Labor  Day,  and  through  the  medium  of 
the  religious  press  appealed  to  the 
clergymen  throughout  the  country  to 
devote  some  part  of  that  day  to  the 
interest  of  the  defenseless  child-workers 
in  factories,  mines,  mills,  and  sweat- 
shops. The  committee  invited  clergy- 
men to  speak  on  the  subject  of  child 
labor  at  a  regular  service  or  to  have  it 
considered  in  Sabbath-school  or  Young 
People's  Society.  The  call  was  indorsed 
by  a  large  number  of  representative 
New  York  ministers  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  clergy. 

The  Federal  Church  Council  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  this  month,  represent- 
ing thirty-three  churches  and  nearly 
eighteen  million  communicants,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  ''the  churches  stand  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  child  labor." 

Of  the  tAVO  million  working  children 
in  this  country,  many  thousands  are  in 
forms  of  labor  not  only  injurious  to 
the  body  and  preventive  of  education, 
but  which  also  offer  the  maximum  men- 
ace to  the  moral  life.  This  is  sufficient 
warrant  to  call  upon  the  churches  to 
devote  one  day  to  these  of  whom  Jesus 
said  ''It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
w^hich  is  in  Heaven  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish." 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
in  its  four  years  of  work  has  witnessed 
improvements  in  the  child-labor  laws 
of  thirty-four  States,  and  is  making  a 
special  effort  at  this  session  of  Congress 
to  secure  the  authorization  of  a  Federal 
Children's  Bureau.  In  a  pamphlet  re- 
cently issued  by  the  committee,  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  this  bureau  are  thus 
described : 

"Such  a  bureau  should  investigate 
and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child 
life  and  would  especially  investigate 
questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth- 
rate, physical  degeneracy,  orphanage, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  juvenile 
courts,  desertion  and  illegitimacy,  em- 


ployment, dangerous  occupations,  acci- 
dents and  diseases  of  children  of  the 
industrial  classes,  legislation  affecting 
children  in  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  such  other  facts  as  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  health,  efficiency, 
character  and  training  of  children." 

Literature  describing  this  bureau ;  ad- 
dresses by  the  leading  experts  of  the 
country  discussing  the  relation  of  child 
labor  to  health,  education,  citizenship, 
morals  and  the  family  life ;  suggested 
topics  for  sermons  and  selections  for 
use  in  platform  or  conference  meetings, 
or  in  Sabbath-schools,  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  without  charge  on  application 
to  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
Owen  R.  Love  joy.  General  Secretary, 
105  East  Twentv-second  Street,  New 
York  City. 

*  *    * 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  Jan- 
uary 20th  paid  a  marked  tribute  of  af- 
fection to  ex  President  Eliot.  Over  five 
hundred  and  fifty  guests  took  part  in  the 
demonstration.  There  were  addresses 
from  Governor  Draper,  President  Fan- 
ner, Professor  Gray,  Bishop  Lawrence, 
President-elect  Lowell,  and  the  deeply 
loved  ex-President.  Boston  audiences 
are  not  all  or  always  cold.  When  Major 
Higginson  introduced  Dr.  Eliot  there 
Avas  tumultuous  applause,  followed  by 
three  times  three  stupendous  cheers, 
then  another  period  of  greater  applause 
than  before,  and  finally  three  times 
three  cheers  again,  with  the  "Eliot"  tag 
on  the  end.  Professor  Lowell  received  a 
greeting  also  that  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  regard  his  fellow  alumni  feel  to- 
w^ard  him  and  of  the  concerted  sup- 
port they  will  give  him  w^hen  he  takes 
up  within  a  few  months  the  mantle  laid 
down  by  the  most  famous  and  the  most 
popular  president  Harvard  has  had  in 
the  273  years  of  its  history. 

*  #    *     ' 

When  a  man  abandons  himself  to  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  whether  the 
duty  be"  to  labor  or  to  rest,  he  is  in 
the  path  of  progress  toward  perfection. 
He  is  taken  along  by  the  strong  stream 
of  life  toward  his  better  destiny.  By 
simply  minding  his  own  business  he  puts 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  religion  into 
each  passing  hour. — Climies  G.  A7nes. 
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Bellingham,  Wash. — It  is  over  fifteen 
years  since  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  found  a  church  at  what  is  now  Bel- 
ling'ham,  and  during  that  time  the  altar 
flame  has  more  than  once  almost  flickered 
out.  Now,  however,  better  days  are 
in  sight.  Mr.  Weil  and  a  handful  of 
invincibles  have  worked  indefatigably 
the  past  fifteen  months,  and  encourag- 
ing gains  have  been  made.  Eastern 
aid  has  given  the  church  a  corner 
lot  in  the  finest  part  of  the  city,  only 
two  blocks  from  the  State  Normal  School, 
and  nearly  opposite  where  the  high 
school  will  be  built.  Plans  are  now  be- 
ing developed  for  a  modest  chapel  on 
this  lot,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  season- 
able assistance  from  outside  sources  this 
can  be  built  before  summer.  When  this 
is  once  done,  the  Bellingham  church  can 
surely  be  taken  of¥  the  ''doubtful"  list. 

Everett. — Our  friends  at  Everett  have 
had  no  minister  since  last  spring ;  but  the 
Alliance  has  remained  active.  And  when 
the  Field  Secretary  went  there  for  the 
Sunday  evening  before  Christmas,  he 
found  an  attentive  and  reverent  audi- 
ence of  some  forty.  The  trustees  of  the 
church  are  alert  and  determined,  and 
hope  to  settle  a  minister  within  a  few 
months. 

Seattle. — Seattle  is  a  city  of  wonder- 
ful activity,  and  our  church  there  is  very 
much  alive.  Mr.  Powers  has  been  there 
long  enough  to  have  a  firm  hold  on  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  people. 
His  congregation  has  steadily  grown  until 
the  large  auditorium  is  regularly  well 
filled;  and  his  sermons  are  extensively 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  The  Seattle 
minister  ought  to  have  an  assistant  in 
his  widely  scattered  parish ;  and  one  of 
his  duties  should  be  to  establish  in  some 
favorable  outlying  district  a  Sunday- 
school  and  preaching  station,  which 
might  in  a  few  years  grow  into  a  second 
church.  The  idea  is  respectfully  com- 
mended to  our  Seattle  friends.  Seattle 
Unitarians  are  already  looking  forward 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Con- 
ference to  be  held  with  them  next  sum- 
mer, and  are  beginning  to  plan  for  it. 

Portland. — -At  Portland  our  church  is 
feeling  the  impulse  in  its  work  that  comes 


from  the  employment  of  an  assistant  min- 
ister. The  Sunday-school  is  more  vigorous 
than  for  years,  and  the  other  activities 
are  at  their  usual  busy  stage.  Evening 
services  are  being  held,  and  have  been 
very  well  attended ;  and  the  church  build- 
ing, open  every  day  in  the  week,  is  a  real 
house  of  life.  Portland,  too,  should  soon 
begin  to  plant  the  seed  for  a  second 
church,  both  to  extend  our  influence  more 
widely,  and  to  accommodate  the  ever 
scattering  members  of  the  parish. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — At  San  Luis  Obis- 
po there  is  a  little  group  of  people  who 
have  been  asking  for  Unitarian  services. 
The  Field  Secretary  visited  them  at  the 
end  of  December,  and  Rev.  David  A. 
Leisk  of  San  Diego  has  now  gone  there 
to  hold  meetings  for  a  few  Sundays  and 
to  explore  the  situation.  Reports  of  what 
he  discovers  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 
A  church  if  established  there  could  easily 
be  worked  together  with  one  at  Santa 
IMaria,  where  we  had  a  church  from  1894 
to  1898,  which  needs  only  the  magic 
touch  of  some  new  apostle  to  awaken  it 
out  of  its  sleep. 

San  Diego.  —  San  Diego  has  long 
wanted  a  church  building  of  its  own, 
and  many  years  of  worshipping  in 
halls  has  not  made  our  people  con- 
tented with  such  an  arrangement.  A 
year  and  a  half  ago  a  lot  was  pur- 
chased in  a  good  location,  with  a  view 
to  building — so  good  a  location,  in  fact, 
that  the  value  of  the  property  rose  too 
rapidly  to  make  it  seem  wise  to  hold  the 
lot.  Another  was  therefore  purchased, 
and  the  first  was  to  be  sold.  Just  at  the 
moment  when  the  sale  was  about  to  be 
consummated  at  a  handsome  price,  the 
offer  was  withdrawn,  and  the  financial 
difiiculties  of  fifteen  months  ago  fol- 
lowed. Plans  for  building  were  thus 
checked,  and  there  the  matter  stands  to- 
day. It  can  not  be  many  months,  how- 
ever, before  there  will  again  be  a  sale 
for  the  lot  at  a  desirable  price ;  and  then 
it  is  hoped  that  the  dream  of  years  may 
be  realized,  and  that  our  San  Diego 
friends  may  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale,  plus  extra  subscriptions,  proceed  to 
erect  a  church  worthy  of  the  cause  and 
the  opportunity;  or  better  still,  both  a 
church  and  parsonage.     All  this  would 
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have  been  a  fitting  monument  for  Mr. 
Watson's  ten  years  of  devoted  labors 
there ;  but  he  has  determined  to  say  fare- 
well at  the  end  of  February.  He  will 
leave  behind  him  a  host  of  friends,  and 
many  sacred  memories.  Definite  ar- 
rangements for  the  future  are  yet  to  be 
made. 

Santa  Ana. — The  Santa  Ana  Confer- 
ence is  reported  in  another  column.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  see  something  of  a 
church  apparently  so  united  and  happy, 
and  doing  its  modest  work  in  so  cheer- 
ful and  hearty  a  way.  The  people  of  the 
church  affectionately  speak  of  their  de- 
voted minister  as  Saint  Francis;  and  he 
combines  the  cure  of  souls  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  in  a  way  that,  even  if  it 
does  not  fulfill  his  own  ideal  of  the  min- 
istry, at  all  events  comes  close  to  Tol- 
stoy's ideal  of  a  life. 

Pomona. — The  church  at  Pomona  has 
broken  the  coast  record  for  number  of 
ministers  since  its  foundation  early  in  the 
nineties;  but  Mr.  Rice,  now  entering  the 
fourth  year  of  his  service  there,  has  brok- 
en the  Pomona  record  for  length  of  pas- 
torate. The  effects  of  an  unbroken  minis- 
try are  beginning  to  be  visible  in  stable 
congregations,  a  healthy  and  growing 
Sunda.y-school,  and  an  admirable  young 
people's  society,  not  to  mention  other 
normal  activities.  Within  the  past  year 
extensive  repairs  have  been  made  to  the 
church  building,  and  the  grounds  have 
been  improved  and  church  finances  have 
been  brought  upon  a  much  more  satis- 
factory footing. 

San  Bernardino.— In  the  early  nine- 
ties we  had  a  church  at  San  Ber- 
nardino for  several  years;  but  when 
the  panic  of  '93  came,  both  it  and 
its  neighbor  at  Redlands,  on  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  leaned,  went  down 
in  the  crash.  We  still  have .  some  peo- 
ple there,  however;  and  in  December 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Cady,  lately  of  Berkeley,  who 
in  earlier  years  saw  no  little  service 
among  churches  in  northern  Michigan, 
was  led  by  her  interest  in  the  cause  to 
try  what  could  be  done  to  gather 
our  forces  together  again.  She  has  made 
many  personal  visits  and  held  several 
public  services,  and  the  results  thus  far 
are    encouraging.      It    is    arranged    for 


services  to  be  continued  regularly  for  the 
present,  and  Mrs.  Cady  and  ]\Ir.  Savage 
of  Redlands  are  expected  to  work  to- 
gether. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  the 
end  of  the  season  the  organizing  of  a 
church  will  be  found  advisable. 

Fresno. — The  church  at  Fresno  has 
been  dormant  for  over  two  years,  with 
only  occasional  services  held.  But  it  owns 
a  fine  lot  opposite  the  high  school,  and 
needs  only  a  church  building  in  order  to 
start  at  once  into  active  life.  The  Field 
Secretary  visited  our  friends  there  early 
in  January,  and  found  plans  already 
drawn  for  a  commodious  building,  de- 
signed to  serve  the  uses  of  an  all-round 
modern  church.  Very  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  on  subscriptions; 
and  if  the  building  can  be  erected  the 
coming  spring,  a  minister  should  be  set- 
tled by  autumn. 

*  *    * 

To  My  Young  Friend  upon  Re- 
ceipt of  Her  Picture. 

A  song  of  birds  heralds  the  spring, 

With  bursting  bud  and  verdure  green; 

So  does  the  heart  expand  and  grow 
When  pictured  youth  and  joy  are  seen. 

New  life  and  hope  suggested  are 

A  benison  to  one  and  all, 
A  promise  of  that  higher  life, 

Of  glorious  spring  beyond  recall. 

The  hidden  spring  of  life  is  love. 
And  broadens  with  each  kindly  act; 

Reacting   on   ourselves  the   while, 
To  bless  and  brighten  by  contact. 

The  more  we  love  the  more  we  live, 
The  purer  is  our  joy  and  heart ; 

The  Saviour's  promise  is  to  those 
Who,  like  a  child,  are  free  from  art. 

Behind   the   gift  the  motive   shines 

Transcendent,  reaching  heart  and  life. 

Making  a  bond  of   sweet   accord, 
With  sympathy  and  promise  rife. 

May  life's  glad  cup  be  running  o'er 
With  richest  favors  for  you  both ; 

The   heart    of   love — Nature's    full    store — 

Be  yours,  throughout  your  life  and  growth. 

— E Imira   Wrig h t . 

January,   1909. 

*  *     * 

We  find  our  proper  personality  only  in 
society,  and  it  is  by  exposure  to  the  light 
of  other  consciences  that  the  colors  of 
our  own  shed  forth. — Martineau. 
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Alameda.— By  the  time  these  notes  go 
to  press  the  congregation  will  be  wishing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  godspeed  for  their 
six  months  of  European  travel,  which 
begins  February  2d.  They  return  to  us 
for  the  first  Sunday  of  August ;  and  they 
have  our  most  loving  hope  for  happiness 
throughout  the  journey.  We-  feel  our- 
selves most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  se- 
cure Rev.  Burt  Estes  Howard,  of  Stan- 
ford University  as  our  minister  during 
Mr.  Reed's  absence.  His  fine  and. 
scholarly  sermons  on  several  occasions 
during  Mr,  Dodson's  sabbatical  year  are 
still  remembered  with  pleasure. 

The  Sunday-school  is  to  have  Miss 
Violet  Francis  as  superintendent,  and 
several  new  teachers  have  been  added  to 
the  working  corps.  In  addition,  a  Sun- 
day-school Board  has  been  organized, 
with  Mrs.  Geo.  Murdock  as  president, 
which  comprises  the  teachers  and  several 
women  of  the  church  who  are  actively 
interested  in  the  work.  Its  duty  is  to 
make  plans  for  the  management  and  sup- 
port of  the  school  and  to  relieve  the 
superintendent  of  all  unnecessary  detail. 

Other  activities  of  the  church  are 
making  excellent  progress;  several  new 
families  have  come  into  the  congrega- 
tion, and  all  the  work  of  the  year  seems 
w^ell  in  hand. 

Bellingham,  Wash. — The  second  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  society  was  attend- 
ed by  sixty  adults.  Mr.  A.  J.  Craven 
presided.  The  treasurer  made  an  en- 
couraging statement  of  the  financial  sit- 
uation, and  reports  were  heard  from  the 
Sunday-school,  the  Young  People's  So- 
ciety, and  the  Alliance,  showing  each 
of  these  organizations  engaged  in  active 
work.  The  announcement  that  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  had  voted 
$500  toward  the  erection  of  a  chapel  in 
Bellingham  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm. Mr.  II.  H.  Ells  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee.  As  the 
society  must  conserve  all  its  energy  to 
meet  running  expenses,  contributions 
for  the  chapel  will  be  received  from  out- 
side the  congregation.  Checks  for  the 
chapel  fund  will  be  acknowledged  with 
appreciation  and  should  be  made  payable 
to  Professor  E.  N.  Stone,  treasurer.  Box 


257,  Bellingham,  Wash.  It  is  hoped  the 
building  may  be  dedicated  about  the 
time  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  ses- 
sion in  Seattle. 

Los  Angeles  —  First  Church.  —  On 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  new  year  Mr. 
Hodgin  received  into  membership  nine- 
teen new  members — seven  men  and 
twelve  women.  At  the  close  of  the  serv- 
ice he  asked  the  members,  and  all  others 
who  would,  to  come  forward  and  per- 
sonally welcome  the  newcomers.  This 
was  done  by  passing  in  line  before  them, 
when  names  were  exchanged  and  ac- 
quaintance begun  in  an  altogether  in- 
formal but  truly  brother-sisterly  manner. 
All  seemed  pleased  with  this  innovation. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  was  held 
Monday  evening,  January  11th,  when 
reports  were  received  from  the  various 
church  activities.  Although  the  past 
year  has  been  a  trying  one  financially, 
the  trustees  were  able  to  report  all  bills 
provided  for  and  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  very  encouraging.  Three 
new  trustees  were  elected. 

The  report  from  the  Woman's  Alli- 
ance showed  that  the  members  had  been 
very  actively  engaged  during  the  year, 
and  the  membership  was  larger  than 
ever  before  in  the  church's  history. 

Mrs.  Baurhyte,  president  of  the  Ma- 
ternity Cottage  Association,  presented 
a  wonderfully  interesting  report  of  that 
work,  for  which  aid  is  being  extended 
on  all  sides,  including  free  use  of  news- 
paper columns  and  physicians'  services, 
as  well  as  financial  aid  from  individuals 
and  organizations.  Mrs.  Baurhyte  has 
personally  presented  this  subject  before 
all  the  women's  clubs  and  many  other 
organizations  of  the  city,  and  she  has 
also  visited  those  of  the  surrounding 
towns,  with  the  result  that  aid  and  sym- 
pathy are  being  extended  to  a  very 
gratifying  degree.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
organization  to  own  its  home,  and  a 
desirable  property  is  already  selected  to 
that  end.  The  "store,"  a  sort  of  rum- 
mage sale,  is  open  one  day  each  week 
and  furnishes  a  substantial  aid  in  pro- 
viding for  running  expenses.  This  ar- 
duous and  by  no  means  pleasant  work 
is  done  mainly  by  two  unselfish  and  de- 
voted Alliance  members. 
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When  the  regular  business  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  was  ended  Mr.  Hodgin 
talked  informally  but  impressively  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  the  church  in  gen- 
eral and  the  Sunday-school  in  particular. 
The  feeling  was  general  that  the  church 
had  never  held  a  better  annual  meeting 
than  this  one. 

The  Men's  Club,  which  has  held  no 
meetings  since  last  spring,  met  Friday 
evening,  January  15th,  for  reorganizing, 
when  supper  was  served  and  ^Ir.  Hodgin 
delivered  an  address.  Discussion  was 
on  civic  topics  of  the  hour. 

The  young  people  of  the  church  met 
for  a  social  evening  Monday,  January 
18th,  when  an  organization  was  effected, 
with  Miss  Kathryn  Romer  Kip  president. 

The  Alliance  prepared  for  an  ''at 
home"  in  the  church  parlors  Thursday 
afternoon,  January  21st,  from  2  :30  to  5. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  other  liberal  con- 
gregations in  and  near  Los  Angeles,  but 
the  day  came  with  the  heaviest  rainfall 
of  the  season  and  the  reception  had  to 
be  postponed  for  one  week. 

Mr.  Hodgin  announced  the  following 
sermons  for  January  on  "The  Com- 
mon Life" :  "Standards  of  Ambition," 
"Standards  of  Courage,"  "Standards  of 
Happiness,"  "Standards  of  Domestic 
Life." 

The  members  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  Dr.  Charles  F.  Dole,  of  Boston, 
who  occupied  the  pulpit  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 17th,  preaching  to  a  large  and  in- 
terested congregation. 

OakLxVnd. — The  progress  of  the  church 
is  steady  and  very  encouraging.  Nine- 
teen were  received  to  membership  on 
Fellowship  Sunday  in  December,  and 
interest  in  the  work  and  success  of  the 
church  and  in  the  pastor's  sermons  is 
marked. 

The  evening  lectures  attract  a  good 
and  most  interested  audience,  and  we 
feel  that  we  have  reason  to  look  happily 
upon  the  future. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  is,  of  course, 
the  medium  for  the  activity  of  the  women 
of  the  church,  and  they  are  doing  good 
work.  The  membership  is  increasing 
steadily;  the  average  attendance  at  all 
meetings  is  large,  and  to  say  that  during 
January  and  February  they  have  had. 


beside  their  business  meetings,  an  open 
meeting,  a  social  afternoon,  and  a  lunch- 
eon, and  that  $42  was  the  outcome  of 
the  two  last-mentioned,  is  proof  enough 
of  the  activity  of  this  branch  of  the 
church. 

The  Sunday-school  is  doing  excellent 
work,  and  maintains  a  high  standard. 
Under  the  training  of  Mr.  Rattray,  the 
school  gave  a  concert  shortly  after 
Christmas,  which  was  a  surprise  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  work  of  the  school; 
for  the  music  was  not  of  the  usual  simple 
type,  and  was  most  excellently  rendered, 
showing  faithful  work  both  by  the  pupils 
and  director.  The  presentation  of  a 
cantata  is  contemplated  in  the  near 
future  and  is  looked  forward  to  with 
interest. 

The  Unity  Club  is  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition.  With  over  eighty  mem- 
bers on  its  roll,  and  new  ones  entering 
at  every  meeting,  with  a  large  regular 
attendance,  and  with  the  delightful  in- 
struction of  the  pastor  on  American 
poets,  the  Unity  Club  offers  its  members 
evenings  which  are  full  of  social  pleas- 
ure and  mental  profit.  The  papers  which 
have  been  given  by  the  various  members 
are  unusually  excellent  and  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  merit.  The  Unity 
social  given  recently  was  an  affair  so 
pleasant  that  it  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  Starr  King  Fraternity  has  not 
maintained  its  classes  this  year,  as  other 
organizations  do  that  work;  but  it  is 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  along  sociolog- 
ical and  religious  lines  which  are  very 
interesting.  The  next  one  will  be  on  the 
evening  of  January  27th  in  Wendte  Hall, 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Crooker,  of  Boston, 
on  "The  World's  Situation  in  Religion," 
a  subject  which  is  demanding  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one  interested  in  the  church 
without  regard  to  creed  or  denomination. 

Palo  Alto. — January  has  been  a  quiet 
mxonth  at  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Palo 
Alto.  The  minister  has  preached  every 
Sunday  to  congregations  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  rainy  Sunday)  noticeably 
larger  than  ever  before.  The  activity 
of  the  Alliance  has  continued,  with  the 
result  that  $65  have  been  added  to  the 
$100  already  laid  by  for  a  hall  fund. 
The  Hospitality  Committee  has  arranged 
for  a  series  of  monthly  social  gatherings 
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of  the  congregation,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  January  28th,  and  was  a  ver}^ 
enjoyable  informal  occasion.  Impromptu 
charades  were  the  chief  feature  of  the 
entertainment. 

PoRTLxVND. — Our  annual  bazaar  was 
held  in  December  and  was  very  success- 
ful, netting  over  $650.  The  business 
men's  lunch  was  well  patronized  and 
highly  appreciated. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  January  12th  and  though  it  was 
decidedly  a  wintry  night,  there  was  a 
good  attendance.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer  showed  the  finances  to  be  in  a 
most  satisfactory  condition,  all  expenses 
paid,  and  a  good  balance  in  the  treasury. 
The  reports  from  the  various  organiza- 
tions were  very  gratifying.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  in  the  best  condition  it  has  been 
for  some  time,  the  number  of  pupils 
having  nearly  doubled  the  past  year. 
Mr.  Baker,  the  assistant  minister,  has 
taken  this  as  his  especial  work,  and  his 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  have  been  well  re- 
warded. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  oc- 
curred the  death  of  Miss  Abbie  L.  At- 
w^ood,  one  of  our  most  faithful  workers. 
For  many  years  she  was  organist  for  our 
Sunday-school,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  our  best  teachers,  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  never  absent.  She  was 
interested  and  worked  in  several  of  the 
philanthropic  enterprises  of  our  city. 
She  has  shown  her  loyalty  and  love  of 
the  church  by  leaving  a  legacy  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  the  church  in  mem- 
ory of  her  mother. 

Again,  on  the  15th  of  January,  we 
were  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  Miss 
Helen  F.  Spalding,  one  of  our  most 
earnest  workers,  who  will  be  greatly 
missed.  She  was  president  of  our  Alli- 
ance and  also  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Redlands. — On  January  3d  Mr.  Sav- 
age exchanged  pulpits  with  Mr.  Rice,  of 
Pomona,  and  enjoyed  preaching  to  the 
members  of  that  church,  as  he  has  on 
previous  occasions.  Our  members 
greatly  enjoyed  hearing  Mr.  Rice  and 
so  expressed  themselves  at  the  close  of 
the  service. 

During  the  following  week  Mr.   Sav- 


age attended  the  Southern  California 
Conference  at  Santa  Ana.  In  speaking 
of  this  meeting  he  says:  ''It  was  a  thor- 
oughly live  time.  People  did  not  come 
late  and  leave  early ;  in  fact,  the  pro- 
gram, the  people,  and  the  speakers 
combined  to  make  the  sessions  interest- 
ing. And  we  all  carried  home  new  in- 
spirations for  our  work." 

On  January  21st  the  Liberal  Men's 
Club  meets.  On  this  occasion  those  at- 
tending will  enjoy  a  goodly  supper,  pre- 
pared by  the  Woman's  Alliance  and 
served  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  church. 
Judge  Benjamin  Bledsoe,  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, is  to  speak  on  "Some  Discrep- 
ancies of  Criminal  Law." 

On  January  24th  Mr.  Savage  will 
begin  a  series  of  services  to  be  held  in 
Elks  Hall,  San  Bernardino.  This  at  the 
request  of  the  people  there. 

Our  services  hold  for  us  the  same 
growing  interest.  We  are  at  present  en- 
joying a  series  of  sermons  from  Mr.  Sav- 
age, ''Faith,"  "Hope,"  and  "Charity"  the 
subjects. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  music. 
It  is  of  the  best.  To  our  success  in  this 
respect  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  our 
chairman  of  Music  Committee,  a  well- 
known  artist  in  music  herself  and  mem- 
ber of  our  quartette.  Through  her  ef- 
forts also  we  have  a  young  baritone  who 
is  fast  gaining  an  enviable  reputation 
in  musical  circles. 

The  Sunday-school  retains  its  interest 
among  an  increased  attendance. 

San  Francisco. — Weather  considered, 
congregations  have  been  good.  Interest- 
ing meetings  have  been  held  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Christian  Work,  Channing 
Auxiliary,  and  the  Young  People's  Club. 
The  address  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Stetson  before 
the  ]\Ien's  Club,  giving  an  account  of  his 
recent  visit  to  Japan,  was  postponed  on 
account  of  the  downpour  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th,  to  the  26th,  when  it  was 
heartily  enjoyed.  Mr.  Eli  T.  Sheppard 
also  spoke,  giving  a  lucid  statement  of 
existing  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

After  the  several  excitements  of  the 
last  two  months,  January  finds  the  So- 
ciety for  Christian  Work  settling  down 
to  the  regular  business  only — the  Work 
Committee  sewinor,  the  Book  Committee 
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sending'  out  its  magazines  and  papers,  the 
Relief  Committee  taking  care  of  those 
needing-  its  assistance,  and  the  Tea  Com- 
mittee providing  the  social  element.  On 
January  11th  *'The  Work  of  the  Juvenile 
Court"  was  most  graphically  told  by 
Judge  F.  J.  Murasky.  January  25th  was 
the  annual  meeting  and  after  the  busi- 
ness was  over  the  pupils  of  ]\Irs.  L.  H. 
Smith  gave  an  amusing  bit  from  "Aunt 
Jane  of  Kentucky,"  Miss  Makin  and  Miss 
Nason  taking  the  parts  most  admirably. 
The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are  as 
follows :  President,  Mrs.  James  ^Marvin 
Curtis ;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward i\Iills ;  Second  Vice-President,  i\Iiss 
C.  Louise  Smith ;  Third  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Bradford  Leavitt;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Alice  Burr;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Miss  Maude  Peck;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Fuller;  Business  Secretary, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Binder.  For  February  the 
following  programs  are  announced:  On 
the  8th  a  song  recital  by  Mrs.  Hermione 
Rey  Sproule,  and  on  the  22d  an  ad- 
dress by  ]\Iiss  ]\[arian  Delaney  on  "Some 
Italian  Towns." 

Santa  Barbara. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  12th,  and 
in  spite  of  a  hard  rain-storm  a  goodly 
number  sat  down  to  the  supper  which 
preceded  the  business  meeting.  Judge 
R.  B.  Canfield,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  presided  at  the  latter.  Of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
and  reports  of  the  various  organizations 
were  read.  All  w^ere  found  to  be  in 
good  condition,  with  all  bills  paid  and 
money  in  the  treasuries.  The  spirit  of 
the  meeting  was  most  harmonious  and 
enthusiastic,  and  all  are  looking  forward 
to  a  year  of  prosperity  and  activity. 

The  first  Sunday  in  January  was  Mr. 
Goodridge's  last  service  before  leaving 
for  Boston  in  exchange  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Dole.  Upon  that  Sunday  a  generous 
offering  was  made  in  aid  of  the  Italian 
earthquake  sufferers.  Dr.  Dole  preached 
on  January  10th  and  on  the  17th  ex- 
changed with  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgin,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  church,  and  on  the  24th 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Benton,  of  the  Riverside 
Universalist  Church. 

In  December  the  usual  Christmas  sale 
was  given  by  the  Woman's  Alliance,  with 


gratifying  financial  results.  The  Sun- 
day-school before  having  its  own  festivi- 
ties contributed  money,  books,  and  toys 
to  help  the  Neighborhood  House  in  its 
Christmas  celebration ;  then  its  own  beau- 
tiful tree,  with  presents  for  the  younger 
ones  and  a  dancing-party  for  the  older 
members,  Avas  most  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  continues  its 
Current  Events  meetings,  as  they  were 
found  so  pleasant  and  profitable  last 
year.  It  has  lately  sent  a  gift  of  money 
to  the  Maternity  Hospital  maintained 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Alliance,  and  is  soon 
to  make  infants'  outfits  for  use  in  the 
free  room  of  the  Cottage  Hospital  in 
our  own  city. 

During  Mr.  Goodridge's  absence  the 
Browning  Club  is  taking  a  vacation,  but 
hopes  to  have  an  address  from  Dr.  Dole 
on  "The  Ethics  of  Browning." 

SexVTTle. — In  spite  of  the  phenome- 
nally cold  weather  the  congregations  have 
been  large,  nearly  filling  the  auditorium. 
People  wade  through  the  snow  rather 
than  lose  one  of  Mr.  Power's  sermons. 
They  grow  in  strength,  and  always  touch 
live  topics  that  concern  every-day  life. 
The  Christmas  sermon  especially  was 
unusual,  quite  out  of  the  hackneyed  lines 
of  "timely"  themes. 

The  different  organizations  are  work- 
ing faithfully.  The  Woman's  Alliance 
turned  over  to  the  trustees  $200,  and  in 
addition  paid  interest  money  amounting 
to  $116.  Several  events  are  in  prepara- 
tion, among  them  a  minister's  reception 
and  a  penny  birthday  party. 

The  Literary  Society  is  reorganized, 
and  beginning  a  profitable  course  of 
study. 

The  Dramatic  Club  presented  a  Christ- 
mas play  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs  as  a 
part  of  the  Sunday-school  celebration. 
It  was  a  unique  little  sketch  and  done 
with  almost  professional  excellence,  fin- 
ishing with  the  Christmas  tree,  and 
making  an  admirable  change  from  the 
regulation  occasion. 

The  Club  presents  on  the  22d  and  23d 
an  ambitious  play,  "The  Shepherd,"  by 
Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  a  powerful  pres- 
entation of  modern  Russian  peasant  life.  J 
As  a  piece  of  literature  it  is  fully  worth 
the  several  months'  study  the  young 
people  have  given  it;  while  the  lesson  is 
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that  most  needed  one,  the  victory  of 
peace. 

Our  Unitarian  Society  owns  and  main- 
tains a  library  containing  about  460 
volumes  of  choice  books,  chiefly  of  a 
religious  character,  that  are  offered  free- 
ly without  dues  or  fines  to  all  persons 
who  desire  to  read  them.  Many  standard 
works  of  our  liberal  religious  literature 
occupy  the  shelves,  together  with  our 
recent  denominational  publications.  A 
few  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  Society  avail  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ileges offered,  but  new-comers  and 
strangers  are  the  chief  borrowers. 

The  librarian  has  undertaken  to  in- 
terest a  class  of  adults  before  church 
each  Sunday  morning  in  Christian  his- 
tory. With  the  aid  of  a  private  library, 
in  addition  to  the  free  church  library 
and  a  large  blackboard,  the  class  in  the 
last  three  months  has  passed  from  Paul 
to  Hildebrand.  While  some  of  our  city 
churches  have  been  of  late  thronged  to 
overflowing,  the  regular  attendance  and 
deep  interest  given  by  a  few  inquiring 
minds  to  the  study  of  the  early  centuries 
of  Christianity  seem  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  class. 

Spokane. — The  Spokane  church  held 
its  annual  meeting  and  dinner  January 
5th.  The  evening  was  intensely  cold 
and  two  other  important  events  kept 
some  people  away,  but  the  attendance 
was  very  good.  The  reports  showed  that 
the  church  and  auxiliary  societies  had 
canceled  all  debts  and  commenced  the 
new  year  with  balances.  The  president 
of  the  church  announced  that  this  was 
the  first  time  in  its  history  that  such  re- 
ports had  been  heard. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  elected  minister  for 
another  year,  with  permission  to  engage 
in  literary  work.  He  is  at  present  writ- 
ing from  seven  to  ten  columns  of  edi- 
torials a  week  for  a  Spokane  daily  paper. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting 
Mr.  Fuller  addressed  the  gathering  on 
the  work  of  the  church  and  spoke  of 
plans  for  the  future.  Other  addresses 
were  made,  all  of  an  optimistic  nature. 
The  two  largest  contributors  to  the 
church  started  the  1909  list  by  doubling 
their  subscriptions.  Payments  were  com- 
pleted in  1908  on  the  furnace,  the  Sun- 
day-school piano,  and  the  carpet  in  the 
auditorium. 


A  "Billy"  Sunday  revival  has  been  in 
progress  in  Spokane,  and  one  of  the 
newspapers  gave  a  most  conspicuous 
place  to  a  letter  by  Mr.  Fuller  protest- 
ing against  the  methods  involved.  Since 
its  publication  many  expressions  of  ap- 
proval of  the  position  taken  by  the  Uni- 
tarian minister  have  come  by  mail  and 
in  the  press  of  neighboring  cities. 

Among  the  recent  sermon  topics  are 
"The  Service  of  the  New  Psychology  to 
Religion,"  "Truths  of  Which  Christian 
Science  Reminds  Us,"  "The  New  Thought 
and  Religion,"  "Shall  the  Clergy  Take 
Up  Psychotherapy?"  and  "Mysticism 
and  Occultism— a  Difference."  This 
group  of  subjects  attracted  more  than 
usual  interest.  Other  recent  topics  are 
"Some  Moral  Principles  that  Are  Still 
Evaded,"  "Prophecy  to  Order,"  "The  Re- 
turn to  Enthusiasm,"  and  "The  Cosmo- 
politan." 

#  *    A 

The  Worker. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  drank  life  deep, 
For  him  the  lees  spoiled  not  the  wine. 
He  asked  of  God  nor  seal  nor  sign, 

Content  to   sow,  content   to   reap, 

Without  one  thought  of  meed  divine. 

In  sweat  of  toil  he  found  life's  zest, 
The  moment's  work  was  mastering  lord. 
The  long  day's  call  a  too-edged  sword 

To  fight  one's  way  to  well-earned  rest. 
The  joy  of  work  was  work's  reward. 

"But  why  and  wherefore?     Say,  what  end 
To  all  this  ceaseless  toil?     What  lies 
Before,  beyond?     Why  forge  new  ties 

To  earth  for  Death's  fell  hand  to  rend?" 
These  his  fellows'  taunting  cries. 

He  puzzled  long.     What  had  God  meant? 

He  never  learned.     No  sage  was  he 

To  solve  God's  deep  philosophy. 
Once  more  he  toiled  in  faith  content; 

And  faith  dissolved  life's  mastery. 

— Harold  S.  Symmes,  in  January  American. 

*  *     # 

Sweep  away  all  that  is  irrational  in 
creeds  or  obstructive  in  churches;  make 
an  end  of  wolfish  and  sheepish  types  of 
piety  and  canting  forms  of  philanthropy ; 
lead  mankind  onward  and  upward  into 
the  full,  clear  light  of  reason  and  the 
large  freedom  of  nature,  —  and  will 
religion  have  disappeared?  Only  as  the 
sun  disappears  when  men  come  out  of 
caverns  and  cellars,  and  find  the  mists 
of  morning  swept  from  the  wide  firma- 
ment of  blue  and  gold. — Bev.  Chas.  G\ 
Ames. 
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Jesus  of  Xazareth.  A  Life.  By  S.  C.  Brad- 
ley. Boston :  Sherman,  French  and  Com- 
l^any.     $1.00. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  twofold.  First, 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  manliness  of 
Jesus,  and,  secondly,  to  fill  up  that  gap  in  the 
record  of  Jesus's  life  Avhich  includes  and  shuts 
us  out  from  all  its  formative  period,  and  which, 
in  large  part,  must  necessarily  be  the  source 
and  basis  of  whatever  he  said  and  did. 

There  is  a  theology  of  Jesus,  also  a  psychol- 
ogy of  him.  These  are  both  taken  into  account 
by  the  author.  Both  appear  as  fundamental 
and  inseparable  outgrowths  of  character  and 
life.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  the  most  partial  Trinitarian  must  admit 
that  in  his  outward  and  daily  life  it  was  as  a 
man  that  Jesus  appeared  to  his  friends  and  to 
his  brethren. 

While  Mr.  Bradley  has  unquestionably  made 
an  excursion  into  the  realm  of  the  hypothet- 
ical, his  advance  is  made  honestly  and  rev- 
erently. 

Historic    Americans.      By    Theodore    Parker. 

Edited    Avith    Notes    by    Samuel    A.    Eliot. 

Boston :     American   Unitarian   Association. 

$1.00. 
Of  the  six  lectures  contained  in  this  volume 
but  two  were  ever  given  publicly.  They  had  a 
didactic  purpose,  for  at  the  time  they  were 
written,  during  the  50's  of  the  last  century, 
the  slavery  agitation  was  becoming  more  and 
more  a  question  of  the  time,  and  Parker  wrote 
these  lectures  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
deal  with  this  burning  problem.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  African  slavery  Parker  was  as  positive 
as  some  of  our  Californians  are  on  the  more 
modern  one  of  Asiatic  immigration,  and,  like 
the  occidental  agitators  of  a  later  generation, 
"a  failure  to  assent  to  his  opinion  on  that  ab- 
sorbing issue  was  nothing  less  than  moral 
delinquency." 

Sermons  of  Eeligion.  By  Theodore  Parker. 
Edited  with  a  Preface  by  Samuel  A.  Eliot. 
Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association. 
$1.00. 

The  first  ten  sermons  in  this  volume  w^ere 
published  by  Mr.  Parker  in  1852,  under  the  title 
"Ten  Sermons  of  Religion,"  with  a  second  edi- 
tion in  1855,  and  afterwards  included  in  all 
the  editions  of  his  works. 

Theodore  Parker's  was  a  dual  personality. 
One  was  that  of  the  reformer,  who  strove  to 
overthrow  the  abuses  of  his  time;  the  other 
was  of  the  mystic,  who  prayed,  meditated,  and 
walked  with  God.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was 
belligerent,  even  ruthless,  in  his  aggressiveness; 
on  the  other,  he  was  contemplative,  poetic,  and 
hungry   for   affection. 


jMr.  Eliot  traces  a  curious  similarity  in  the 
natures  of  Theodore  Parker  and  of  Martin 
Luther,  Both  were  leaders  of  a  great  advance 
in  religious  thinking  and  doing.  Both  were 
rough-tongued   and   tender   of   heart. 

I'he  volume  of  sermons  is  issued  with  all 
that  attention  to  typographical  details  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  and  which  to  the  layman  are  un- 
noticed individually,  but  Avhich  collectively  pro- 
duce a  most  i^leasing  result. 

Idylls  of  Greece.     By  Howard  V.  Sunderland. 

Boston :     Sherman,    French    and    Company. 

$1.00. 
Mr.  Sunderland  is  a  poet  who  should  be 
encouraged,  both  by  the  public  and  by  his 
publishers.  The  subjects  of  his  muse  are  taken 
from  the  Greek,  and  although  he  expresses  him- 
self in  English,  his  fidelity  to  the  Attic  mode  of 
thought,  and  even  to  the  Greek  idiom,  as  far  as 
the  idioms  of  one  tongue  can  be  carried  over 
and  expressed  in  another,  is  surprising,  and 
indicates  that  the  poet,  before  setting  himself 
to  his  task,  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in 
studying  Homer  and  the  other  great  writers  of 
ancient' Greece.  Mr.  Sunderland  will  never  be 
a  favorite  w'ith  those  w'ho  seek  after  "clever" 
verse,  but  to  a  smaller  audience,  one  that  pre- 
fers dignity  to  "cleverness,"  he  will  receive  the 
tribute  that  he  so  justly  deserves. 

The  International  Journal  of  Ethics.  A 
quarterly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
ethical  knowledge  and  practice,  Boston. 
Sherman,  French  &  Company.  $2.50  a  year. 
65  cents  for  single  numbers. 
"One  of  the  most  important  sources  of  con- 
duct is  to  be  found  in  the  feelings  aroused  by 
what  we  think  of  ourselves,  and  by  what  we 
care  for  w^hat  others  think  of  us.  The  social 
environment  in  which  we  live  approves  of  cer- 
tain types  of  conduct,  while  it  disapproves  of 
others;  it  places  a  valuation  on  certain  capaci- 
ties and  qualities,  while  there  are  other  char- 
acteristics that  it  just  as  positively  condemns. 
The  thought  that  we  are  possessed  of  qualities 
that  have  value  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellows,  or 
that  our  conduct  has  been  meritorious,  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  ourselves  rather  than  of 
indifference  or  of  displeasure,  we  have  a  "feel- 
ing of  pride";  contrariwise,  the  thought  that 
our  conduct  in  any  matter  has  been  unworthy 
arouses  a  painful  feeling;  we  are  ashamed. 
The  habitude  that  is  fostered  by  these  particu- 
lar pleasurable  feelings  at  the  thought  of  our 
worth  constitutes  the  feeling-disposition  which 
we  call  self-esteem,  showing  itself  in  a  variety 
of  forms  such  as  vanity,  pride,  haughtiness." 

So  writes  H.  H.  Schroder,  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Normal  School,  in  his  interesting  article, 
"The  Influence  of  Public  Opinion  on  the  Indi- 
vidual," appearing  in  the  January  number  of 
the  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 

Altogether,  the  contents  of  this  issue  touch 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  questions  of 
ethics,  and  their  bearings  on  the  practical 
problems  of  human  conduct  make  them  of  pro- 
found importance  to  the  student  of  social  phi- 
losophy  and  to   the   actual  worker   engaged  in 
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the  improvement  of  human  nature  and  the  bet- 
terment of  the  conditions  of  life. 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  A  quarterly  review  of 
religion,  theology  and  philosophy.  Boston. 
Sherman,  French  &  Company.  Yearly  sub- 
scription, $2.50.     Single  numbers,  75  cents. 

John  W.  Graham  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Journal,  among  other  interesting  statements 
in  his  absorbing  article,  "Messages  From  the 
Dead  and  Their  Significance,"  says  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"It  is  generally  known  that  thirty  years  ago 
Frederic  W.  H.  Myers,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  our  generation,  combining  as  he  did  extraor- 
dinary faculty  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man 
of  science  with  high  academic  standing  and 
strong  spiritual  intuition,  determined  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  investigation  of  a 
group  of  phenomena  of  which  no  scientific  ex- 
planation had  yet  been  found.  He  found  in 
Edmund  Gurney,  a  colleague  of  singular  like- 
mindedness,  extensive  leisure,  and  good  literary 
and  scientific  powers,  and  on  the  initiative  of 
Professor  Barrett  of  Dublin,  the  Society  of 
Psychical  Research  was  launched  in  1881.  Dr. 
Richard  Hodgson,  an  acute  and  sceptical 
thinker,  who  was  at  that  time  an  expert  in  Her- 
bert Spencer's  philosophy  and  a  man  of  much 
practical  wit,  shortly  joined  the  band,  and  it 
has  worked  on  under  the  constant  play  of  show- 
ers of  sceptical  criticism  from  Mrs.  Sidgwick 
and  Mr.  F.  Podmore.  Then  in  succession  came 
the  deaths  of  Gurney,  Sidgwick,  Myers,  and 
Hodgson.  But  this  is  a  work  which,  if  there 
is  anything  in  it,  may  perhaps  be  carried  on 
from  both  sides  of  the  chasm  of  death;  and 
for  the  past  five  years,  amid  many  bogus  imita- 
tions, there  appears  to  have  come  a  stream  of 
communication  from  the  departed  leaders,  which 
I  venture  to  claim  has  now  reached  evidential 
force  and  volume. 

"If  the  curious  reader  wants  to  know  what 
news  of  our  life  hereafter  is  vouchsafed  by  this 
revelation,  the  best  answer  is  to  exhort  to  pa- 
tience and  to  be  cautious  in  statement.  'Myers' 
and  'Hodgson'  declare  that  they  are  very  much 
more  alive  than  they  were  on  earth,  that  they 
are  not  really  dreaming,  that  they  would  not 
desire  to  come  back  again,  and  that  they  are 
still,  nevertheless,  in  possession  of  much  at  any 
rate  of  the  memories  and  attachments  of  earth ; 
they  say  that  they  are  still  almost  as  far  as 
we  are  from  the  innermost  Presence  and  Coun- 
sel of  God,  but  they  confirm  the  claims  and 
sanctions  of  the  religious  life.  They  state  that 
a  period  of  unconsciousness,  varying  in  length, 
supervenes  upon  death — a  period  unusually  pro- 
longed in  Myers's  case — and  that  after  a  few 
years — say  half  a  dozen — the  spirit  moves  in 
its  development  too  far  from  earth  life  to  have 
any  further  communication  with  it.  Doubtless 
there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this ;  and  we 
gather  that  Myers  himself  is  voluntarily  stay- 
ing near  us  for  the  sake  of  the  service  of  our 
faith." 

Other  articles  are  by  Miss  Vida  Scudder  on 
"Social  Conscience  of  the  Future,"  in  which  she 
indicates  with  keen  foresight  the  reaction  on, 
and  the  ultimate  betterment  of,  human  nature 


to  result  from  the  socialist  propaganda ;  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Burton  of  the  Australian  Methodist 
Missionary  Society,  stationed  at  Fiji,  on  "Chris- 
tian Missions  as  Affected  by  Liberal  Theology" ; 
by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  Edward  Mercer,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Tasmania,  on  "Is  the  Old  Testament 
a  Suitable  Basis  for  Moral  Instruction?";  by 
Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard,  on  "The 
Doctrine  of  the  Earth-Soul  and  of  Beings  Inter- 
mediate between  Man  and  God*';  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Roberts  on  "Jesus  or  Christ?  An  Appeal  for 
Consistency." 

Milton  on  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  From  his  "Treatise  on  Christian 
Doctrine."  With  introduction  by  Alexan- 
der Gordon,  M.  A.  London.  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 

John  Milton,  the  immortal  author  of  "Para- 
dise Lost,"  although  "the  flower  of  Puritan- 
ism," was  not  in  all  respects  a  devout  follower 
of  the  Calvinistic  theology  that  characterized 
his  party  during  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
In  his  "Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,"  Milton 
gives  his  reasons  for  differing  in  opinion  with 
the  generally  accepted  views  of  the  Puritans, 
and  made  it  plain  that  he  was  little  short  of,  if 
not  quite,  orthodox.  Indeed,  Daniel  Elzever,  the 
printer,  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1676,  that  on  looking  over  the 
"Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine"  and  "Latin 
Letters  of  State,"  that  he  could  not  print  the 
books  as  he  had  agreed  to  do,  having  found 
"things  which  I  judged  fitter  to  be  suppressed 
than  published." 

It  was  in  1825  that  the  "Doctrina  Chris- 
tiana" was  published,  both  in  the  Latin  text  in 
which  it  was  written  and  in  English,  an  admir- 
able translation  having  been  made  by  the  classic 
scholar,  William  Sidney  Walker.  The  treatise 
has,  it  is  strange  to  say,  found  comparatively 
few  readers,  yet  it  is  a  book  that  is  not  to  be 
treated  lightly,  as  it  throws  much  light  upon 
"Paradise  Lost."  It  also  tells  a  good  deal 
about  Milton  and  his  opinions  that  otherwise 
would  never  be  known. 

It  has  recently  been  exploited  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  that  Milton  and  his  brother  were,  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  their  lives,  converts  to 
that  division  of  Christendom.  Such  evidence  is 
doubtful  at  the  best.  In  the  "Treatise,"  Mil- 
ton expressly  denies  that  "any  preference  was 
given"  to  Peter  "over  the  other  apostles." 
Milton  further  criticizes  the  Pope,,  calls  the 
mass  "a  profanation,"  and  purgatory  "a  fable." 

Further,  it  may  be  said  that  an  examination 
of  this  book,  that  Milton's  conception  of  God 
is  pre-eminently  theistic.  He  proves,  to  his  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  inferior  and  "not  of  the 
same  essence  with  the  Father."  Milton's  re- 
ligious views  were  in  many  respects  coincident 
with  modern  Unitarianism,  believing  that  rea- 
son should  prove  all  things  in  religious  matters. 

The    Church    of    Today.      By    Joseph    Henry 

Tooker.     Boston,     The  Pilgrim  Press. 

There  has  never  been   a   time   in   all  of   the 

nineteen   hundred   years    of   its    existence,    that 

men  have  stood  more  vitally  in  need  of  what 
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is  truly  religion  than  in  the  present  year  of 
grace.  The  fact  that  one  hears  that  the  church 
is  bsing  its  hold  on  men  does  not  argue  that 
the  mission  of  the  church  is  fulfilled,  or  that 
men  have  outgrown  its  needs.  What  it  does 
mean  is,  that  for  the  time  being,  an  estrange- 
ment has  taken  place  between  the  masses  and 
the  church.  How  to  overcome  this  difference 
is  the  great  question. 

The  church  as  an  institution  worthy  of  the 
support  and  loyalty  of  humanity,  is  the  theme 
of  this  inspiring  book.  It  is  a  remarkably  well 
written,  well  considered,  well  reasoned  plea  for 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  church  as  an  organ- 
ization naturally  fitted  to  meet  human  needs  that 
are  fundamental  and  universal;  an  essential 
factor  in  the  corporate  life  of  communities,  and 
to-day  not  less  but  more  needed  than  ever. 

The  Origin  and  Place  of  the  Birle.  By  Rev. 
Jabez  Thomas  Sunderland,  A.  M.  Boston. 
American  Unitarian  Association.     $1.20. 

There  is  no  more  living  or  urgent  subject  now 
before  the  religious  world  than  that  of  the 
higher  Biblical  criticism  and  its  results.  What 
is  the  Bible?  What  has  the  best  Biblical  schol- 
arship,— a  scholarship  that  is  honest,  independ- 
ent and  competent,  a  scholarship  that  investi- 
gates to  find  out  the  facts,  and  then  plainly 
speaks  the  truth, — to  tell  us  about  the  Bible, 
as  to  its  origin,  its  authorship,  its  growth,  its 
reliability,  its  real  character,  its  transitory  ele- 
ments, its  permanent  value? 

This  book  answers  these  questions  clearly, 
and  in  the  light  of  large  knowledge ;  fearlessly, 
yet  in  an  eminently  candid,  catholic  and  rever- 
ent spirit.  At  once  scholarly  and  popular,  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  the  new  view 
of  the  Bible  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
public.  Already,  in  its  earlier  and  less  com- 
plete form,  it  has  won  for  itself  Avide  favor 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  In  its 
new  and  revised  form  it  bids  fair  to  be  still 
more  useful  and  popular. 

While  intended  primarily  for  individual  read- 
ing, it  is  also  exceptionally  well  adapted  for 
Bible  class  study.  No  one  who  wants  to  know 
the  last  and  most  authoritative  word  of  Biblical 
scholarship  can  afford  to  overlook  this  book. 

Ten  Blind  Leaders  of  the  Blind.  By  Arthur 
M.  Lewis.  Chicago.  Kerr  &  Company.  50 
cents. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  "Evolution, 
Social  and-  Organic,"  by  the  same  author,  and 
is  a  continuation  of  his  interpretation  of  Marx- 
ian Socialism.  It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Morrow  to 
say  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  forensic  exponents 
of  this  phase  of  economics  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  books  lose  but  little  of  the 
charm  with  which  he  invests  the  spoken  word. 

The  ten  chapters  forming  this  book  were  first 
given  as  so  many  lectures  at  the  Garrick  The- 
atre, Chicago,  during  the  winter  months  of  1907- 
08.  Among  the  ten  blind  leaders  are  Benjamin 
Kidd,  Henry  George,  Immanuel  Kant,  Professor 
Richard  T.  Ely,  and  August  Compte.  Mr.  Mor- 
row criticises  the  theories  of  each  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to  say 
that  while  every  one  will  not  agree  with  him, 
his  opinions  are  well  worth  considering. 


The  author  prides  himself  on  not  being  a  re- 
ligious man.  Unfortunately,  his  ideas  of  the 
distinctions  betAveen  religion  and  dogmatic  the- 
ology are  very  nebulous,  and  lead  him  into 
en^ors  of  which  a  man  of  his  ability  should  not 
be  guilty.  Without  knowing  it,  Mr.  Morrow 
is  a  man  of  unusual  depth  of  religious  feeling. 
These  emotions  have  led  him  into  declaring 
himself  his  brother's  keeper,  and  voicing  his 
sentiments  in  a  manner  which  commands,  if 
nothing  more,  profound  respect  at  all  times. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Mixd  and  Morals. 
By  M.  H.  Fitch.  Chicago.  Kerr  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.00. 

This  book  is  now  in  its  second  edition. 
Slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject-matter,  but  no  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  method,  or  the  original 
conceptions  of  the  principles  involved. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  author's  conten- 
tion is  that  all  mentality  and  morality,  in  their 
finalities,  rest  upon  a  purely  physical  structure. 
All  nature  is  in  a  state  of  change.  The  fixed 
star  and  the  granite  rock,  each  has  its  own 
functions  or  phenomena.  The  theory  of  "ulti- 
mate reality"  is  one  with  which  Mr.  Fitch  has 
but  little  patience. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  philosopher  to 
teach  mankind  a  way  to  avoid  the  responsibili- 
ties of  life.  It  is  rather  intended  to  teach 
the  thinking  mind  how  to  meet  these  responsi- 
bilities successfully.  True  happiness  can  come 
only  by  meeting  and  overcoming  these  problems. 
Hopes  and  aspirations  based  on  anything  but  a 
scientific  basis  are  futile. 

The  Censorship  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
Its  Influence  upon  the  Production  and 
the  Distribution  of  Literature.  By 
George  Haven  Putnam,  Litt.  D.  New 
York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Two  volumes. 
Per  volume,  $2.50. 

This  treatise  presents  a  schedule  of  the  In- 
dexes issued  by  the  Roman  Church,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  the  decrees, 
edicts,  prohibitions,  and  briefs  having  to  do 
with  the  prohibition  of  specific  books,  from 
the  time  of  Gelasius  I,  567  a.  d.,  to  the  issue 
in  1900  of  the  latest  Index  of  the  Roman 
Church  under  Leo  XIII.  The  author  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  larger  number  of  the  indexes  which 
are  described  in  his  schedule,  and  he  presents, 
under  the  descriptive  titles  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  indexes,  a  specification  of  the 
special  character  of  the  constitution  and  regu- 
lations contained  in  each,  and  a  selection  of 
titles  of  the  more  important  of  the  books  con- 
demned. He  has  attempted  to  indicate  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  censorship  of  the  church 
on  the  undertakings  of  authors,  professors,  pub- 
lishers, and  booksellers  in  each  one  of  the 
European  States  in  which  the  regulations  of 
the  Index  came  into  force.  In  the  final  chapter 
is  presented  a  summary  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  certain  representative  Catholics  of 
to-day  in  regard  to  the  present  literary  policy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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The  Heritage  of  Dress.  By  Wilfred  Mark 
Webb.  New  York.  McClure  &  Company. 
$3.50  net. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  subject  of  more 
universal  interest  than  that  of  dress,  and  hosts 
of  books  have  been  written  which  deal  with  the 
attire  that  has  been  adopted  at  different  times 
and  by  various  nations  or  social  classes.  The 
ornamental  and  artistic  sides  of  the  question 
have  also  received  much  consideration,  but  the 
volumes  that  have  appeared  serve  chiefly  as 
works  of  reference.  The  present  book  aims  at 
being  of  more  immediate  interest  and  useful- 
ness; it  starts  with  things  as  they  are,  and 
is  really  a  popular  contribution  to  the  natural 
history  of  man. 

The  Magistrate's  Own  Case.  By  Baron  Pale 
von  Eosenkranz,  New  York.  McClure 
Company.  $1.50. 
A  story  of  crime  and  mystery  whose  compli- 
cation of  motive,  ingenuity  of  plot,  and  absolute 
freedom  from  cheap  sensationalism  of  the  ordi- 
nary sort  make  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
its  kind  that  has  appeared.  The  scene  is  laid 
at  Homburg,  one  of  Germany's  most  fashion- 
able watering  places,  in  the  height  of  the  sum- 
mer season.  Tennis,  dancing,  and  every  kind  of 
festivity  were  at  their  height,  when  suddenly 
with  a  thrill  of  horror  the  news  spread  that 
the  young  Lord  Farrington,  a  popular  English 
nobleman,  had  been  found  murdered  in  the 
park.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  local  magis- 
trate. Sterner,  a  prominent  German  merchant 
named  Saarbrucken  was  arrested  and  at  the 
trial  which  ensued  Sterner  surprised  the  court 
by  the  brilliant  way  in  which  he  opened  the 
case  for  the  prosecution.  Saarbrucken's  fate 
seemed  sealed,  when  abruptly,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  designated  as  an  interested 
party.  Sterner  resigned  his  charge  to  his  rival. 
It  then  became  known  that  he  had  long  been 
in  love  with  the  defendant's  wife,  and  when 
facts  were  brought  forward  in  the  trial  that 
Avove  a  chain  of  evidence  against  him  as  strong 
as  that  which  he  had  previously  woven  to  con- 
vict Saarbrucken,  an  astonishing  situation  is 
precipitated.  The  case  becomes  the  magis- 
trate's own,  and  he  is  forced  in  his  own  de- 
fense to  reveal  secret  passages  of  his  past  life 
and  that  of  the  woman  he  loves.  There  is  con- 
summate skill  in  the  handling  of  this  theme 
not  only  on  its  technical  legal  side  for  the 
emphasis  it  lays  on  the  possible  deceptions  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  but  also  on  the  side  of 
human  interest  as  showing  how  it  is  possible 
under  certain  circum^stances  for  human  passion 
to  enter  into  and  to  sway  the  calculations  of 
justice. 

The  Gentle  Grafter.  By  O.  Henry.  New 
York.  McClure  &  Co.  $1.00  net. 
In  his  lightest  vein,  these  little  stories  of  O. 
Henry's,  built  about  a  single  theme — the  sep- 
aration of  fools  from  their  money — are  de- 
signed to  please  a  wide  audience.  And  if  they 
do  not  possess  that  element  of  deep  underlying 
seriousness  and  sympathy  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "Four  Million"  books,  they  have  an  even 
greater  amount  of  that  whimsical  and  extrava- 


gant humor  which  constitutes  one  side  of  his 
genius  and  which  reminds  the  reader  of  Mark 
Twain  in  his  best  and  most  characteristic  work. 
Jeff  Peters,  the  "gentle  grafter"  of  O.  Henry's 
invention,  is  a  unique  and  inimitable  creation 
and  one  which  is  nearer  to  the  national  type 
than  we  would  be  prone  to  admit.  But  when 
he  says,  "I  never  could  hold  my  partner,  Andy 
Tucker,  down  to  the  legitimate  ethics  of  pure 
Swindling,"  we  have  something  very  like  a  satir- 
ical interpretation  of  our  dominant  point  of 
view  in  business  and  politics.  But  however  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  amuse- 
ment accorded  by  Jeff  Peters  and  his  pal,  and 
by  their  ingenious  devices  for  taking  in  their 
fellowmen. 

Piano  Playing.  By  Josef  Hofmann.  New 
York.  The  McClure  Company.  75  cents, 
net. 
Still  a  very  young  man,  Josef  Hofmann  has 
already  had  a  larger  public  career  as  a  pianist 
than  many  artists  twice  his  age.  From  the  phe- 
nomenal boy-prodigy  he  has  developed  into  the 
mature  musician,  who  has  more  than  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  his  early  youth.  The  reason  for 
this  consistent  development  is  that  while  pos- 
sessing genius  in  the  highest  degree,  he  has 
never  relied  solely  upon  this,  but  has  never 
ceased,  by  study,  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
art.  He  has  remained  the  student  always,  and 
it  is  this  attribute  of  the  student  that  makes 
him  so  excellent  a  teacher  of  others.  In  a  fore- 
word he  says:  "This  little  book  purposes  to  pre- 
sent a  general  view  of  artistic  piano-playing 
and  to  offer  to  young  students  the  results  of 
such  observation  as  I  have  made  in  the  years 
of  my  own  studies,  as  well  as  of  the  experience 
which  my  public  activity  has  brought  me."  The 
mechanism  of  any  art  is,  of  course,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  learnt  or  taught,  strictly 
speaking.  And  it  is  this  alone  that  Mr.  Hof- 
mann pretends  to  teach  in  this  book.  Hence 
he  says:  "It  is,  of  course,  only  the  concrete, 
material  side  of  piano-playing  that  can  be 
dealt  with  here;  that  part  of  it  which  aims  to 
produce  in  tones  what  is  plainly  stated  in  the 
printed  lines  of  a  composition."  It  is  only  by 
thus  acquiring  the  technique  of  music,  however, 
that  the  artist  becomes  free — free  to  express 
himself  fully.  It  was  to  assist  young  students 
in  acquiring  this  necessary  technique  that  this 
book  was  Avritten:  "I  sincerely  hope,"  he  says, 
"that  they  will  help  my  young  colleagues  to 
become  free  as  piano-playing  musicians  first, 
and  that  this,  in  its  turn  and  with  the  help  of 
good  fortune  in  their  career,  will  bring  them 
the  means  to  make  them  equally  free  in  their 
daily  life." 

Animal     Analogues.     By     Eobert     Williams 
Wood.       San    Francisco    and    New    York: 
Paul   Elder  &   Company.     Price,   50  cents. 
Professor   Wood's    book,    "How    to    Tell    the 
Birds  from  the  Flowers,"  was  a  great   success 
last  year.     Whether  his  second  volume  of  non- 
sense verse  will  reach  the  same  high-water  mark 
of   success  remains  to  be  seen,   since  it  is  but 
an  extension  of  the  booklet  of  a  year  ago,  which 
was   original  and  clever.      This  year's  publica- 
tion is  clever. 
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Probably  the  Latter.  —  When  a 
man's  wife  laughs  at  his  jokes  they  are 
pretty  good — or  else  she  is. — Universalist 
Leader. 

Dust. — A  sign  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  a  store  in  Lawrence :  ''Man  is 
made  of  dust.  Dust  settles.  Are  you  a 
man  f — Boston  Record. 

The  Tribune  Building  was  one  of  New- 
York's  first  skyscrapers.  A  country 
friend  of  Whitelaw  Reid  was  told  that 
the  editor's  office  was  on  the  top  floor. 
Knowing  nothing  of  elevators,  he 
climbed.  At  the  top  floor  he  staggered 
to  the  office  boy's  desk  and  whispered: 
"Is-pff!  ugh— is-God-in  ?" 

Borrowed  Greatness.  —  In  strolling 
through  the  garden,  while  waiting  for 
his  hostess  to  appear,  a  newly  arrived 
visitor  came  upon  Bob,  who  was  building 
a  fort  of  the  gravel  of  the  walk. 

''And  who  are  j^ou,  little  man?"  asked 
the  visitor. 

"I'm  baby's  brother,"  said  Bob  proud- 
ly.— Youth's  Companion. 

The  Cannon  Roared.  —  AVhile  cam- 
paigning in  his  home  State,  Speaker 
Cannon  was  once  inveigled  into  visiting 
the  public  schools  of  a  town  where  he 
was  billed  to  speak.  In  one  of  the  lower 
grades  an  ambitious  teacher  called  upon 
a  youthful  Demosthenes  to  entertain  the 
distinguished  visitor  with  an  exhibition 
of  amateur  oratory.  The  selection  at- 
tempted was  Bj^ron's  "Battle  of  Water- 
loo," and  just  as  the  boy  reached  the  end 
of  the  first  paragraph.  Speaker  Cannon 
suddenly  gave  vent  to  a  violent  sneeze. 
"But,  hush!  hark!"  declaimed  the 
youngster — "  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a 
rising  knell!  Did  ye  hear  it?"  The 
visitors  smiled,  and  a  moment  later  the 
second  sneeze — which  the  Speaker  was 
vainly  trying  to  hold  back  —  came 
with  increased  violence.  "But  hark," 
bawled  the  boy — "that  heavy  sound 
breaks  in  once  more,  and  nearer,  clearer, 
deadlier  than  before  !  Arm  !  arm  !  it  is 
the  cannon's  opening  roar !"  This  was 
too  much,  and  the  laugh  that  broke  from 
the  party  swelled  to  a  roar  when  "Uncle 
Joe"  chuckled :  "Put  up  your  weapons, 
children;  I  won't  shoot  any  more." — 
Success. 


BOOKS    ON    SALE    AT    UNITARIAN 

HEADQUARTERS. 

Post- 
Price       age. 

Sons  of  the  Puritans 1  50  10 

A  Book  of  Prayers  (cloth) ....    1  50  10 

(Flexible   leather)    2  50  10 

Charles   Gordon  Ames. 
Some  Memories  1  25  10 

Robert  Collyer. 

The  Soul  of  the  Bible 1  25  10 

U.  G.  B.  Pierce. 

The  Church  of  To-day 75  07 

Joseph   H.   Crooker. 
Origin    and    Character    of    the 

Bible   1  20  15 

J.    T.    Sunderland. 


The  Books  of 

DAVID    STARR   JORDAN 

A  Group  of  Noteworthy  Volumes  on 

Vital  Subjects. 

Post- 
Price,  age. 

The  Human  Harvest  $1  00  $0  09 

Call  of  the  Twentieth  Century        80  08 

Life's  Enthusiasms    80  08 

The  Higher  Sacrifice   80  08 

The  Philosophy  of  Hope 75  07 

The  Strength  of  Being  Clean..        50  07 

The  Innumerable  Company....       50  07 

College  and  the  Man   80  08 

Eight    volumes,    boxed,    prepaid,    $5  35 


"TRUE   AMERICAN   TYPES." 

A  unique  series  of  books  of  which  the 
aim  is  to  "set  forth  in  separate  little  vol- 
umes short  sketches  of  the  sterling  Ameri- 
can manhood  which  travels  along  the  by- 
paths of  life  rather  than  in  the  highways 
of   fame." 

John  Gilley:    Maine  Farmer  and  Fisherman. 

By  Charles   W.   Eliot. 
Augustus     Conant:      Illinois     Pioneer     and 
Preacher. 
By    Robert    Collyer. 
Cap'n   Chadwick:   Marblehead   Skipper  and 
Shoemaker. 
By  John  W.   Chadwick. 
David   Libbey:    Penobscot  Woodsman  and 
River  Driver. 
By  Fannie  H.  Eckstrom. 
Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott:   Master  Driver. 
By   F.   Hopkinson   Smith. 
60  cents  net;  by  mail,  66  cents. 
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TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


OUR  NATIONAL   SOCIETIES. 


Church  of  the  Modern  Spirit. 

Publicity  Department,  A.  U.  A. 
Wonderful  Hope. 

C.    F.    Dole. 
Church-Going. 

G.  F.  Hoar. 
Fulfilment    of    Citizenship. 
Church    Attendance. 
Miracles. 

J.    T.    Sunderland. 
Christ  Birth  Poem. 

W.  C.  Gannett. 
Liberal  Church  of  To-day. 

F.  W.  Perkins. 
Reasons  for  Faith  in  Immortality. 

Thomas   Van   Ness. 
The   Bible. 

J.   A.   Cruzan. 
Resources   against   Discouragements. 

Minot    O.    Simons. 
Three   Centuries    of   Unitarianism   in   Hun- 
gary.    J.   T.   Sunderland. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
The  Leadership  of  Jesus. 
Salvation  by  Character. 

The  Progress  of  Mankind  Onward  and  Up- 
ward Forever.     Charles  E.  St.  John. 
A  Statement  of  Unitarian  Belief. 
Seeing  Jesus. 

Frederic   H.   Kent. 
From  the  Old  Faith  to  the  New. 

Five  Ministers. 
A  Little  Catechism. 
The   Highest   Criticism. 

William  H.  Lyon,  D.  D. 
The  History  of  Unitarianism  in  the  South- 
ern Churches.     Arthur  A.   Brooks. 
What  Is  It  to  be  a  Liberal  in  Religion? 

Charles   W.   Wendte. 
The  Story  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Joseph  May,  D.  D. 
The  Real  Presence  of  the  Living  God. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,   D.   D. 
The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life. 

Paul    Revere   Frothingham. 
Is  There  a  Righteous  God? 

Thomas   Van   Ness. 
The  Unitarian  Purpose. 

Howard  N.  Brown. 
What   Is  "Evangelical"? 

Augustus   P.  Reccord. 
Real    Christianity. 

Edward    Everett    Hale. 
The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Thought. 

Henry  Wilder   Foote. 
Divine  Because  Human. 

Ulysses   G.  B.  Pierce. 
The   Five   Fundamental    Principles   of    Our 

Faith.     Charles  W.  Casson. 
Good  Tidings. 

Ellen  S.   Bulfinch. 
Concerning  Religion. 

The  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Jesus  of 
History.     J.   Estlin   Carpenter. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco,   Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in   1825, 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional   works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis   H.   Lincoln,   Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr,   C.  L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,    Rev,    Edward   A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,   Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr,  Philip  C. 
McMurdie, 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890, 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett, 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   in    1896, 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and  Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr, 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in   1886, 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  qxiestion. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Publication 
Agent,   Mr.   C,   L.   Stebbins, 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H,   Stearns, 
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FREMONT    HOTEL 

Corner  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES,  GAL, 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 

THOS.  PASCOE,         -  -         Proprietor 

Send  for  booklet  on  Galifornia 


Geo.  H.  Murdock 


C.  Percy  Murdock 


GEO.  H.  MURDOCK  CS,  SON 

INSURANCE 

FIRE  —  MARINE  —  LIFE  — 

ACCIDENT  —  LIABILITY 


256  Montgomery  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Pacific 
Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Students  prepared  for  the  work  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Ministry,  in 
connection  with  the  rich  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  University  of 
California  and  by  other  Divinity 
Schools  at  Berkeley. 


For  Register  and  a  Pamphlet  on 
"The  Choice  of  a  Life- Work,"  ad- 
dress the  Dean 

REV.    EARL    MORSE    WILBUR 
2417  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Bank  Bond 


"Look  for  the  Watermark." 

UNEQUALED    FOR    BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Manufactured  for 

BONESTELL    &     CO. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

118  to  124  First  Street 
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HATTERS    AND 
FURNISHERS 
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San  Francisco 
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THE    UNITARIAN    HEADQUARTERS  is  temporarily  located  in 
the  Minister*s  Study  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  corner  of  Geary 
and  Franklin  Streets. 
ORDERS    FOR    BOOKS    SOLICITED.      If  not  in  stock,  all  such 
promptly  procured  from  publisher,  without  extra  cost,  and  at  lowest  retail 
rates. 

ORDERS  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  filled  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.    Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

ALL  TRACTS  published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and 
Catalogues  containing  list  of  same,  with  others  published  by  Eastern  Al- 
liances, ready  for  FREE  distribution  in  any  quantity  desired. 

A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  of  about  150  volumes,  presented  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Pierce  Library  Fund,  has  been  located  at  Headquarters. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  ministers  and  others.  Catalogues  will  be  mailed  on 
request 

The  Headquarters  is  a  GENERAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU  for 
our  ministers  and  churches  in  this  Pacific  States  Department.  All  enquiries 
will  receive  careful  attention. 

MARY   B.   PRESSON,   Manager. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN  is  the  ofi&cial  organ  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches.  It  is  published  in 
San  Francisco,  monthly.    Subscription  $1.00. 

Address  ALL  communications  to 

THE    PACIFIC    UNITARIAN, 
Unitarian  Headquarters, 

Franklin  and  Geary  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ADVERTISING    RATES. 

List  Prices  (per  month). 

I      page  (inside) $10.00  1-4  page  (inside) $4.00 
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1-3  page  (inside) 5.00 

Special  discounts  for  longer  contracts. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  furnished  by  the  25th  of  each  monl^. 
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The  PACIFIC  Unitarian  cDitoriai^. 

History  records  nothing  comparable  to 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Unitarian  Conference 

the  general  respect  paid  on  his  centenary 
Business  address :  Franklin  and  Geary  Sts.,  S.  F.  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Editorial  address:    .    .    68  Fremont  St.,  s.  F.      '^^^  extent  is  even  less  remarkable  than 

the  quality  of  the  tribute.     Its  sponta- 

One  dollar  per  year  Single  copies,  10c.      neous  character,  and  the  sure  affection 

Club  rates  on  application  that  illumed  the  respect  and  reverence 

showed  that  Lincoln  holds  the  hearts  of 
editor:  Charles  A.  Murdock  Americans   as   no   other  man   has    ever 

Editorial  Committee:  done. 

Clarence  Reed  John  Rowland  Lathrop  JJc    holds    a    plaCC    apart,    aS    a    dcarlv 

William  D.  Bimonds        William  Maxwell  .     ^  ^  ^  ,  .     .  .' 

beloved  hero,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 

Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  at  the  Post-office       Y^^^y  deeply  and  trulv  he  is  appreciated, 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  i?  •  •  r- 

lor  it  testifies  to  the  soundness  of  the 

common  character.     There  is  no  better 

(tonttnt&*  way  to  judge  what  a  man  really  is  than 

Editorials —  by  learning  what  he  loves,  and  a  nation 

The  Honoring  of  Lincoln   ....     129     that  shows  its  deep  affection  for  the  man 

Washington  as  a  Liberal    ....      131  i        ^,r    •     t  i      i  r»  i 

Philosophy  in  a  Street  Car  .  .  .  131  who  Vindicated  the  greatness  of  real 
Eeligion  and  Labor 132  goodness,  and  the  goodness  of  real  great- 
Just  a  Word  with  You      ....      133  ,,  ■     ■      .^  c*  i     .-,  i  -i 

ness,    IS  m  the  way  oi  both  goodness  and 

Notes 134  '  "^  ^ 

greatness. 
Contributed —  

Nature    and    Human    Nature.      Eev. 
Maxwell  Savage 135  So  many  discriminating  and  apprecia- 

The  Joy  of  Work.     Rev.   Bradford  ^ive  things  have  been  said  and  written 

Leavitt 136  ^ 

What  Our  Children  Need  in  Sunday-  that  to  catalogue  them  would  tax  every 

d^^''''^•-D^''•  •^^'"l^-T?^'''^*^''^    •     ^'^^     page  of  this  issue;  but  surely  our  Presi- 

Stebbms  Bronze  Bust.     Hon.  Horace  ^    °  '  "^ 

Davis 140     dent  deserves  commendation  for  his  fine 

Events—  tribute  paid  at  the  birthplace  dedication. 

Unitarian  Club 141      The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was 

Annual  Meeting  of  Seattle  Church      .      142  ,,  «  , ,  .  nj.T_i.xj 

Pacific  Coast  Conference  ....  143  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  best  ad- 
Death  of  James  Denman    ....  143  dress  he  ever  made.     The  editorials  in 

In    Memorian 144  .  ^  i     Ji  j.-   i         • 

American  Unitarian  Association    .      .  145  ^^^^    journals  and    the    articles    m    OUr 
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it  states  it  in  so  fair  and  attractive  a  way 
facts  that  should  be  known  by  the  pres- 
ent generation.  We  also  group  a  few  of 
the  tributes  by  well-known  men,  all  se- 
lected from  one  issue  of  a  Boston  paper. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  so  copyable 
an  example  lifted  up,  in  view  of  all  the 
youth  of  America.  Not  that  all  may  be 
expected  to  be  Lincolns,  but  that  all  may 
realize  that  they  may  be  like  him  in 
many  of  the  characteristics  that  contrib- 
uted to  his  greatness,  and  that  to  the 
extent  that  they  may  make  the  most  of 
whatever  is  in  them,  they  will  be  doing 
all  he  could  do. 

While  personality  is  the  controlling 
factor,  and  what  he  was  is  superior  to 
anything  he  ever  did,  it  is  equally  true 
that  each  individual  is  responsible  for 
the  use  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  him — 
be  they  one  or  ten — and  that  the  real 
concern  of  each  is  to  waste  no  energy  in 
worrying  over  what  he  has  failed  to  re- 
ceive, but  to  use  what  he  has  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Lincoln  surely  made  the  most  of  him- 
self, and  the  course  he  pursued  any  boy 
and  man  can  pursue.  And  it  is  probably 
no  injustice  to  Lincoln  to  say  that  his 
greatness  was  due  to  his  use  of  his  talents 
and  opportunities  rather  than  to  any  ex- 
traordinary intellectual  endowment.  He 
had  a  good  mind  and  a  rare  sagacity, 
but  he  was  not  brilliant  nor  command- 
ingly  powerful.  No  doubt  Webster  was 
of  greater  mental  calibre,  but  he  did 
nat  make  the  most  of  himself.  Lincoln's 
greatness  was  in  his  moral  power  and  in 
the  high  dedication  of  all  his  faculties. 
It  was  in  the  sane  and  sound  use  of  the 
common,  homely,  every-day  virtues  that 
are  in  the  reach  of  all,  that  he  was  able 
to  meet  every  emergency  and  earn  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  named 

''The  First  American." 

He  was,  first  of  all,  kindly.  As  a  boy 
he  was  good-natured  and  willing  to  help. 


This  kindliness  he  cultivated  to  the  end, 
and  it  blossomed  in  a  generosity  and 
magnanimity  unparalleled  in  public  life. 

But  kindness  alone,  or  unbalanced,  is 
of  no  value.  Lincoln  had  ambition  and 
the  patience  and  pertinacity  that  led  to 
results.  He  wanted  to  know  things,  and 
he  learned  to  read  and  to  think,  and  he 
was  thorough  in  what  he  undertook,  so 
that  while  his  attainments  were  not 
wide  they  were  deep. 

He  was  honest  all  through,  in  thought 
as  well  as  act.  He  was  a  lover  of  the 
truth,  and  he  followed  it  fearlessly.  If 
its  pursuit  left  him  alone  it  gave  him 
no  concern,  for  he  was  a  man  of  faith. 
He  believed  in  the  good — in  man  and 
God — and  he  trusted  in  it.  This  was  the 
basis  of  his  firm  democracy;  this  fitted 
him  to  be  a  leader,  for  he  knew  what  man 
would  follow. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity,  but 
he  held  his  own  judgment  as  the  court  of 
last  appeal.  He  had  abundant  courage 
to  do  what  he  thought  was  best,  and 
when  it  was  done  he  left  results  to  his 
Maker. 

All  of  these  qualities  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  of  us.  The  sagacity 
that  bordered  on  genius,  the  marvelous 
power  of  expression  were  divine  gifts 
rarely  bestowed.  His  cup  was  large,  but 
the  filling  of  it  was  what  endeared  him 
to  us,  and  in  that  we  may  be  like  him. 
The  highest  honor  we  can  pay  him  is  to 
fill  our  lesser  cups  with  the  fidelity  and 
consecration  with  which  he  filled  his 
great  one.  

The  Father  of  the  Nation  is  not  lost 
sight  of  in  this  marked  honoring  of  the 
elder  brother,  to  whom  it  was  given  to 
lead  the  forces  that  saved  it,  and  ta 
liberate  a  race.  Washington's  place  is 
too  secure  to  be  endangered.  He  is  far- 
ther off,  and  tradition  and  history  are 
less  vivid  than  memory.  He  was  a  dif- 
ferent type  but  singularly  like  in  self- 
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sacrificing  service  and  loyal  devotion  to 
a  mighty  purpose,  and  while  our  rever- 
ence may  be  less  emotional  it  is  no  less 
real,  and  his  sterling  qualities  we  may 
also  hope  to  make  our  own. 

He  was  like  Lincoln  in  failing  to  re- 
ceive just  appreciation  while  he  lived. 
It  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  find  that 
unjust  abuse  was  quite  as  common  then 
as  now.  Newspapers  of  that  date  seem 
to  have  been  as  yellow  as  they  are  to- 
day, but  Washington  seems  to  have  been 
undisturbed,  and  posterity  did  not 
wait  to  be  remote  before  doing  him 
justice. 

Washington  was  a  broad-minded  man 
for  his  day  and  generation.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  the  constitutions  of 
such  states  as  New  Jersey  and  North 
Carolina  denied  Catholics  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights  and  barred  them  from  all 
public  office.  South  Carolina  debarred 
from  a  seat  in  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Eepresentatives  any  not  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  The  injustice  induced 
Charles  Carroll  and  others  to  appeal  to 
Washington  to  use  his  influence  in  cor- 
recting the  wrong.  In  a  dignified  and 
well-put  reply,  published  in  The  Amer- 
ican Magazine,  he  wrote : 

"As  mankind  become  more  liberal, 
they  will  be  more  apt  to  allow  that  all 
those  who  conduct  themselves  as  worthy 
members  of  the  community  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. I  hope  ever  to  see  America 
among  the  foremost  nations  in  examples 
of  justice  and  liberality,  and  I  presume 
that  your  fellow  citizens  will  not  forget 
the  patriotic  part  which  you  took  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  revolution,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  their  government 
— or  the  important  assistance  which  they 
receive  from  a  nation  in  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  is  professed.  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  con- 
cern for  me.  While  my  life  and  my 
health  shall  continue,  in  whatever  situa- 


tion I  may  be,  it  shall  be  my  constant 
endeavor  to  justify  the  favorable  senti- 
ments which  you  are  pleased  to  express 
of  my  conduct.  And  may  the  members 
of  your  society  in  America,  animated 
alone  by  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  still  conducting  themselves  as  the 
faithful  subjects  of  our  free  government, 
enjoy  every  temporal  and  spiritual 
felicity." 

The  street-car  is  a  fine  place  to  study 
human  nature  and  to  get  pointers  on 
causes  and  results.  A  well-dressed  man 
and  two  ladies  enter  the  car  simultane- 
ously. The  man  worms  himself  ahead 
and  seats  himself  in  the  only  unoccu- 
pied seat,  apparently  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  also  set  himself  down  a 
hog.  You  look  at  him  and  wonder  how 
he  feels,  and  conclude  that  he  doesn't 
feel  at  all.  He  is  simply  a  successful 
man.  He  is  a  type  of  that  self-satisfied 
class  that  get  what  they  go  after.  He 
is  a  believer  in  the  adage  that  ''God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,"  and  he  helps 
himself  to  anything  he  wants,  in  any 
way  he  can  get  it.  He  is  par  excellence 
the  practical  man.  He  is  scornful  of  the 
idealist.  He  is  the  successful  man  of 
business.  The  one  end  in  life  is  getting 
there.  He  hustles,  he  jostles,  he  crowds 
out,  he  crushes  if  necessary,  but  he  wins. 
And  on  top  of  his  brutal  selfishness  he 
is  proud  of  what  he  does,  and  looks 
down  on  the  man  who  is  restrained  by 
some  idea  of  decency,  or  some  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  others,  as  a 
weakling. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  how  he  grew  up 
that  way,  and  perhaps  your  answer  is 
before  you  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
car,  where  a  mother,  somewhat  fleshy, 
who  is  spread  out  over  territory  for  two, 
shows  no  sign  of  moving  up  to  make  way 
for  a  tired  working-woman  hanging  by 
a  strap,  but  lets  her  boy  on  the  other 
side  keep  his  place. 
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Selfishness  really  needs  no  cultivation, 
but  it  often  gets  it.  Consideration 
springs  from  sympathy  and  kindliness, 
and  successful  people  are  not  apt  to  have 
a  large  store  of  such  characteristics — 
perhaps  because  the  possessors  of  them 
are  not  apt  to  be  successful. 

Other  lessons  are  more  encouraging. 
A  sweet-faced  girl  springs  up  to  give  her 
place  to  an  elderly  woman,  or  even  to  a 
man  who  perhaps  finds  in  it  the  first 
reminder  that  somebody  considers  him 
as  approaching  decrepitude.  The  shock 
is  great,  but  it  does  not  efface  the  kind 
sentiment  that  prompts  an  act  of  un- 
selfish consideration. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  baby  has 
the  right  of  way.  Everybody  gets  up 
for  the  mother  of  a  little  child,  and  she 
is  gently  led  and  tenderly  seated.  If  she 
cannot  restrain  the  mother-worship  the 
passengers  smile  indulgently  and  con- 
done the  indiscretion.  If  the  stopper 
comes  out  of  the  bottle  and  the  milky 
way  is  displayed  on  her  unsuspecting 
skirt,  everybody  tries  not  to  see  it,  and 
her  nearest  neighbor  gently  withdraws 
his  boots  from  the  direction  of  the  flow. 
If  a  misplaced  pin  provokes  an  unmusi- 
cal protest,  sympathy  predominates  and 
annoyance  is  minimized.  Bless  the  baby, 
and  bless  the  mother  who  has  troubles 
enough  ahead!  C.  A.  M. 


The  problem  of  religion  can  no  more 
be  solved,  without  taking  into  account 
that  part  called  the  labor  element,  than 
can  the  economic  and  social  problems. 

The  liberal  element  in  religion  has  too 
long  and  to  too  great  an  extent  consid- 
ered religion  from  an  academic  stand- 
point. That  there  is  such  a  standpoint 
we  will  not  deny,  as  there  is  an  academic 
standpoint  in  economics  and  sociology. 
The  most  direct  and  effectual  way  for 
the  church  to  get  in  close  and  vital  touch 
with  the  masses  is  not  to  go  down  to 
them  with  outspread  hands,  but  to  say 


we  meet  you  half  way:  we  wish  to  fight 
the  battle  for  righteousness  together.  Let 
us  say  to  them:  We  have  temples  of 
worship ;  come  with  us  and  consider  the 
spiritual  relations  of  life  one  day,  and 
the  next  we  will  use  the  same  temple 
in  which  to  consider  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  relations  of  life;  we  are 
brothers  together  working  for  higher  and 
nobler  ends.  And  to  our  surprise,  0  we 
of  little  faith,  the  laboring  man  will 
meet  us  half  way.  Then  we  will  be 
learning  of  him,  for  he  has  gone  deep 
into  the  realities  of  life,  and  from  con- 
tact with  him  we  will  lose  much  of  our 
artificiality. 

There  is  nothing  in  Unitarian  polity, 
doctrine,  or  message  that  is  essentially 
out  of  touch  with  men  and  women  that 
are  banded  together  in  organized  labor. 
Nothing  we  possess  is  too  sacred  to  stand 
between  us  as  a  religious  organization 
and  them  as  labor  organizations.  No 
sacrifice  of  time  or  energy  is  too  great 
that  will  bring  about  this  devoutly 
wished-for  consummation.  No  prejudice 
on  our  part,  produced  by  the  mistakes  of 
labor  in  her  efforts  to  raise  herself  to  a 
commanding  position,  should  deter  us 
from  extending  the  hand  of  fellowship. 
Local  conditions  may  at  times  maintain 
that  look  dark  and  foreboding,  but  such 
local  conditions  do  not  characterize  the 
movement  in  general. 

The  Unitarian  message  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  meet  the  demands  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
schools  of  organized  labor.  That  which 
is  occupying  the  best  thought  of  our 
leading  thinkers  and  writers  is  occupy- 
ing the  thoughts  of  those  who  week  after 
week  attend  the  meetings  of  unions.  At 
these  meetings  every  subject  is  discussed 
that  has  to  do  in  any  vital  manner  with 
human  betterment.  The  workingman 
is  a  thinker,  his  thinking  is  practical, 
he  looks  at  things  in  their  working  rela- 
tion;  and  we  must  admit  that  we  are 
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coming  more  and  more  to  look  at  things 
as  they  work  out  in  everyday  life.  This 
is  the  way  the  man  who  wears  the  over- 
alls and  jumper  looks  at  the  average 
minister  and  church  to-day:  he  sees 
nothing  that  is  to  be  desired,  neither  an 
enemy  or  a  friend. 

It  seems  that  the  minister  has  not  the 
ability  to  make  the  workingman  feel 
that  he  has  a  fellow  feeling.  The  out- 
look of  both  is  wholly  different.  The 
man  with  the  church  behind  him  has 
formed  the  habit  of  saying  ''the  labor 
problem/'  and  because  it  is  a  problem 
the  church  seems  not  to  be  sharing  its 
part  of  the  solution,  which  is  simply 
to  draw  within  the  scope  of  its  influence 
every  element  of  society;  for  a  church 
that  is  composed  of  any  one  class,  as 
such,  is  not  fulfilling  its  mission  by  any 
means.  When  we  bring  together  all 
types  and  classes  of  people  and  train 
them  to  think  and  work  along  common 
lines,  we  will  measurably  be  accomplish- 
ing the  real  mission  for  which  the  church 
was  established.  P.  S.  B. 

•      *     *     * 

Briefs — Just  a  Word  with  You. 

What  a  world  of  admiration  amount- 
ing to  adulation  is  bestowed  upon 
Abraham  Lincoln.  All  of  which  sug- 
gests a  question:  What  value,  if  any, 
attaches  to  contemporary  opinion?  To 
read  the  sayings  of  men  regarding  Lin- 
coln while  he  lived,  and  then  turn  to  the 
vast-volumed  praise  given  him  now,  is 
like  going  out  of  darkness  into  light. 
Do  we  really  know  the  men  we  see  daily, 
or  is  there  a  diviner  self  concealed  within 
these  garments  of  clay?  So  we  hope. 
So  we  believe. 


dent  Taft,  will  some  pious  soul,  who 
objected  to  his  election  because  it  would 
''injure  the  cause  of  Christ,"  rise  up  and 
say,  "I  told  you  so?" 

Probably.    This  is  a  queer  world  even 
in  the  twentieth  century. 


Once  more  a  Unitarian  President.  Yet 
the  sun  rises  with  accustomed  regularity 
and  spring  comes  on  apace.  Doubtless 
the  fruitful  fields  and  orchards  will 
yield  abundantly.  The  gods  seem  not 
offended. 

But  suppose  drouth  and  disaster 
should  iDring  us  hardship  under  Presi- 


E-ecently  a  kind  friend  mailed  the 
writer  a  little  pamphlet  entitled,  "A  New 
Revelation."  It  is  good  reading.  It  is 
as  cheerful  as  the  day,  and  as  full  of 
promise  as  a  patent-medicine  circular. 
It  seems  that  the  New  Revelation,  for 
which  the  accursed  and  dolorous  ages 
have  waited  so  long,  was  granted  simul- 
taneously to  two  waiting  souls — "me  and 
my  wife."  Thus  it  appeared  from  the 
pamphlet.  How  old-fashioned  and  out 
of  date  appear  all  forms  of  Christianity 
in  the  light  of  the  "New^  Revelations" 
that  like  stars  are  shooting  in  every  di- 
rection across  the  firmament.  Even  Uni- 
tarianism  is  a  back  number. 

However,  we  cannot  escape  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  stars  we  love  are  not  shoot- 
ing-stars at  all.  Just  the  dear  old  stars 
that  have  held  their  course  in  the 
sublime  heavens  since  the  morning  of 
creation.  "What  is  excellent,  as  God 
lives,  is  permanent,"  said  Emerson.  And 
Emerson  was  not  wholly  unacquainted 
with  "New  Revelations." 

With  care — we  hasten  to  affirm  it — 
good  is  obtainable  from  each  and  all  of 
these  revelations  and  philosophies  with 
which  our  time  is  nearly  distracted.  The 
most  pretentious — because  least  worthy 
— if  mined,  will  disclose  some  little  "pay 
streak,"  some  thin  deposit  of  good  metal, 
some  faint  reward  for  patient  digging, 
some  small  fraction  of  truth  not  duly 
set  forth  elsewhere. 

Therefore,  a  welcome  to  you  all.  Even 
to  the  most  daring  and  dazzling  of  our 
New  Thought  philosophers  and  revela- 
tors.  Long  may  you  flourish.  The  last 
chapter  in  the  volume  of  wisdom  is  yet 
to  be  written.  God  alone  can  write 
"Finis,"  and  He  never  will. 

W.  D.  S. 

^    *    ^ 

It  was  a  wise  saying  of  Dr.  Pusey,  that 
every  man  ought  to  try  to  make  his  life 
full  of  Ease;  not,  indeed,  by  taking  his 
ease,  but  by  avoiding  Fuss,  and  so  mak- 
ing things  come  easy. 
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Rev.  David  A.  Leisk  has  been  giving  a 
course  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  in  the 
Eagles'  Hall  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  On 
February  7th  he  spoke  on  ''Religious 
Beliefs — The  Problem  of  the  Churches/' 
and  on  February  14th  on  "Industrial 
Evils — The  Problem  of  the  Peoples." 

Unitarian  services  are  being  held  each 
Sunday  evening  in  San  Bernardino, 
Rev.  Maxwell  Savage  coming  from  Red- 
lands  after  his  morning  service  there. 
It  is  hoped  the  interest  developed  may 
lead  to  the  organization  of  a  church. 

The  Unitarian  Dramatic  Club  of 
Seattle  has  very  successfully  produced 
''The  Shepherd,"  a  strong  play  dealing 
with  Russian  peasant  life,  and  present- 
ing in  the  title  character  an  idealiza- 
tion of  Tolstoi.  The  play  has  a  strong 
moral  interest,  emphasizing  peace  and 
brotherly  love  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  "A  Servant  in  the  House." 

Professor  Burt  Estes  Howard  supplied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Alameda  Church  for 
February,  Mr.  Reed  being  on  his  way  to 
Eg\^pt.  His  subjects  were:  "The  Mes- 
sage of  Micah,"  "The  Test,"  "The 
Strength  of  the  Mountain,"  and  "Dead 
Gods." 

Judge  B.  F.  Bledsoe,  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, addressed  the  Liberal  League,  of 
Redlands,  on  January  24th,  speaking  on 
the  suggested  reform  of  the  criminal 
law.  He  advocated  the  substitution  of 
a  verdict  by  nine  jurymen  instead  of 
twelve  in  a  criminal  case,  excepting 
where  capital  punishment  was  involved, 
and  that  a  judge  be  allowed  to  instruct 
in  regard  to  matters  of  fact  as  well  as 
law.  He  strongly  favored  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence  and  the  probationary  term. 

Rev.  George  W.  Fuller,  of  Spokane, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Library  Commission,  to  serve  for  five 
years  from  March  1st. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Watson,  of  San  Diego,  will 
fill  the  pulpit  of  the  church  at  Eureka 
for  three  months  from  March  1st.  A 
church  lot  to  cost  $6000  has  been  selected 
and  an  option  secured.  Assistance  in  the 
purchase  is  expected  from  the  American 
IJnitarian  Association. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Club 
of  Alameda  on  February  3d,  Maurice 
Cornell,  one  of  the  six  survivors  of  the 
Greely  Arctic  expedition,  gave  a  thrill- 
ing account  of  his  experience.  He  proph- 
esies that  Peary  will  reach  the  North 
Pole  within  the  next  two  years. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  of  Los  Ange- 
les, in  a  fine  sermon  on  January  24th, 
protested  earnestly  against  frivolous 
amusements  and  purposeless  indulgence. 
The  pull  of  an  ideal  is  what  man  needs. 
The  churches  do  not  seem  to  give  it.  Ec- 
clesiasticism  fails  to  inspire  earnest  life. 

On  February  13th  the  Unitarian  Club 
of  Palo  Alto  held  an  interesting  meet- 
ing at  which  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker 
spoke  on  the  "Emmanuel  Movement." 
A  general  discussion  followed  the  ad- 
dress. 

On  February  7th  Rev.  Minot  0.  Si- 
mons, of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  filled  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Spokane  church,  speaking  on 
"Evangelical  Unitarianism."  He  will 
visit  most  of  our  Pacific  Coast  churches, 
bringing  them  cheer  and  help.  His  ar- 
rival in  this  latitude  will  be  warmly 
welcomed. 

Rev.  Frederick  L.  Hosmer  left  what 
his  friends  playfully  call  the  "diocesan 
residence"  at  Berkeley  on  the  first  Sun- 
day in  February  and  preached  on 
"Washington  and  Lincoln"  for  Mr.  Snow 
in  the  Palo  Alto  church.  The  congrega- 
tion sang  his  fine  hymn  on  Lincoln. 

The  choir  of  the  San  Diego  church 
very  successfully  presented  the  cantata 
"Ruth  the  Moabitess"  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  7th.  The  audience  crowded 
every  available  inch  of  space,  and  the 
music  was  much  enjoyed. 

In  a  recent  sermon,  described  in  the 
Christian  Life  as  a  powerful  and  elo- 
quent plea  for  work  according  to  the 
precept,  "Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each," 
Dr.  Estlin  Carpenter  suggested,  as  a 
motto  for  worship  and  work,  "Courage 
and  Cheer." 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda  held  a 
special  meeting  on  February  12th  in  hon- 
or of  Lincoln  Day.  The  speakers  were 
United  States  District  Attorney  Devlin, 
Chaplain  Scott,  Mr.  E.  W.  Maslin,  and 
Judge  Hunt. 
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It  was  a  very  appreciative  audience 
that  listened  to  an  earnest  sermon  from 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  at  the  church  in 
San  Francisco  on  February  14th.  Mr. 
Leavitt  had  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  to 
enable  Mr.  Dole  to  supply  his  pulpit. 
The  sermon  was  on  "The  Making"  of  a 
Man" — was  from  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
and  being  delivered  without  any  inter- 
vening manuscript  or  notes.  When  one 
can  speak  in  such  fashion  and  still  lose 
nothing  of  sequence  or  force  of  expres- 
sion, his  hearers  sympathize  with  the 
criticism  of  a  backwoodsman  who  first 
heard  a  sermon  read,  and  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  a  parson  who  fired  from 
a  rest. 

In  the  death  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the 
Unitarian  denomination  loses  one  of  its 
staunchest  supporters  and  friends  and 
the  nation  one  of  its  most  public-spirited 
and  useful  citizens. 

Mr.  Harrison  D.  Barrett,  a  graduate 
of  the  Meadville  Theological  School, 
having  satisfied  the  Committee  on  Fel- 
lowship for  the  Pacific  States,  is  hereby 
commended  to  our  ministers  and  church- 
es. In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the 
National  Conference,  at  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of  his  ac- 
ceptance (February  1,  1909)  by  the 
Pacific  States  Committee,  he  will  be  re- 
ceived into  full  fellowship,  unless,  mean- 
while, the  Executive  Committee  shall 
take  adverse  action. 

Earl  M.  Wilbur, 
Thomas  L.  Eliot, 
Benjamin  A.  Goodridge, 

Committee. 
Otto  Eugene  Duerr,  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian School  for  the  Ministry,  having 
satisfied  the  Committee  on  Fellowship 
for  the  Pacific  States,  is  hereby  com- 
mended to  our  ministers  and  churches. 
In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the 
National  Conference,  at  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of  his  ac- 
ceptance (February  16,  1909)  by  the 
Pacific  States  Committee,  he  will  be  re- 
ceived into  full  fellowship,  unless  mean- 
while the  Executive  Committee  shall  take 
adverse  action. 

Earl  M.  Wilbur, 
Thomas  L.  Eliot, 
Benjamin  A.  Goodridge, 

Committee. 


ContrtbuteD* 

Nature  and  Human  Nature. 

By   Rev.    Maxwell   Savage, 

The  other  day  I  spent  hours  in  what 
is  called  a  side-caiion  off  the  San  Tim- 
oteo  Canon,  back  of  Redlands.  In 
reality  it  is  a  beautiful  small  valley  hid- 
den among  the  hills.  The  ground  was 
full  of  water.  There  were  meadows 
deep  with  it.  The  barley  fields  were 
turning  green.  Catkins  were  swaying 
on  the  willows.  Here  and  there  a  spring 
ran  forth.  Cattle  were  grazing,  hogs 
were  rooting  under  the  live-oaks;  ducks 
went  over  with  that  stirring  whisper  of 
the  wings ;  mourning  doves  started  from 
the  eucalyptus  trees  with  that  stilling, 
whistling  sound.  The  invisible  wand  of 
spring  was  in  the  air  and  all  Nature  was 
responsive  to  it. 

Thence  I  came  back  to  town,  therefore 
to  human  nature.  And,  at  first  glance, 
this  human  nature  did  not  seem  as  re- 
sponsive to  the  touch  of  God  as  had 
seemed  the  things  of  nature.  Yet, 
through  all  the  reaches  of  this  life  of 
earth  from  cell  to  man,  the  response  and 
the  repulsion  play  their  parts.  The 
struggle  for  life  plus  the  struggle  for 
the  life  of  others  is  the  beauty,  the  good- 
ness, and  the  truth  of  it  all. 

And  how  needful  is  it,  as  Thoreau 
hinted,  to  take  or  make  a  broad  margin 
of  leisure,  not  laziness,  for  one's  life  if 
one  would  see  the  simpler  reasons  under- 
lying the  complexities  of  the  many  sur- 
face activities. 

There  are  many  questions  being 
mooted  in  this  State  and  over  the  land 
to-day  of  interest  to  us  as  Unitarians, 
of  interest  to  all  men  as  men.  The  pa- 
pers abound  with  every  sort  of  subject, 
but  are  they  not  all  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  a  mixture  of  the  struggle  for 
life  and  the  struggle  for  the  life  of 
others  ? 

There's  the  Japanese  question  versus 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man;  there's  Mental 
Healing,  which  in  its  extreme  phases 
seems  to  me  a  sort  of  atavism;  there's 
self-control,  one  of  the  last  qualities  to 
be  attained  by  mankind,  yet  not  held  as 
precious  but  thrown  to  the  winds 
through  selfish  emotion.  There  are  the 
good  and  the  bad  sides  of  labor  and 
capital.     There  is  talk  of  social  recon- 
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struction  versus  our  idea  of  ''onward 
and  upward,"  not  by  leaps  but  by  steps. 
There  is  talk  of  the  commercialism  of 
our  ministry,  when  in  truth  it  is  safe 
enough  from  that.  ''Billy"  Sunday  still 
teaches  his  immoral  theolog}^  to  thou- 
sands, and  there  is  ever  the  gulf  between 
the  world  as  we  see  it  and  the  world  as 
we  would  like  to  see  it. 

To  gain  the  material  to  bridge  that 
gulf  is  necessary.  And  it  can  be  done 
only  by  those  who  will  throw  away  their 
impedimenta,  and  hold  to  some  simple 
conviction  of  faith  which  is  founded  on 
the  rock  of  modern  science.  For  the 
time  I  say  that  all  these  complex  varia- 
tions of  life  are  the  outcome  of  mixtures 
of  the  two  struggles  I  referred  to  above. 

And  at  least  every  liberal  should  know 
the  theory  of  evolution  by  which  human 
nature  is  revealed  to  us  in  process  of 
becoming.  Yet  how  many  do?  How 
many,  through  the  help  of  Darwin,  Wal- 
lace, Drummond,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
(in  such  a  book  as  his  "Life  and  Mat- 
ter"), comprehend  that  evolution  does 
not  hinder  belief  in  the  universe  of 
spirit,  but  helps  and  gives  a  strong 
foundation  for  such  belief?  Only  the 
unscientific,  Haeckel  for  instance,  claims 
materialism  for  evolution.  The  scien- 
tific mind  does  not  do  that.  And  the 
thoughtful  religionist  rejoices  as  he 
learns  that  matter  is  the  material  article 
of  life !  He  rejoices  as  he  finds  inspira- 
tion for  work  in  the  proven  fact  that 
as  the  process  of  evolution  advances,  the 
"unethical  aspects  of  the  struggle  for 
life  wane,"  and  altruism,  the  struggle 
for  the  life  of  others,  waxes.  Seeing 
that,  he  sees  below  the  surface  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  life  and  works  and 
waits,  saying  to  himself  what  Lincoln 
said  to  all,  "As  I  understand  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  elevation  of  men, — I  am  there- 
fore hostile  to  anything  that  tends  to 
their  debasement." 

^    *    * 

If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  God's 
knowledge,  how  can  an  empire  rise  with- 
out his  aid? — Franklin. 


Friendship  may  and  often  does  grow 
into  love,  but  love  never  subsides  into 
friendship. — Byron. 


The  Joy  of  Work. 

By  Eev.  Bradford  Leavitt. 

The  only  work  that  is  worth  doing  is 
that  which  a  man  does  with  his  heart 
in  it.  If  a  man  has  no  heart  in  his 
work,  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
the  work  or  with  the  man.  The  work- 
men of  the  world  who  do  things  that 
count  are  those  who  take  real  pleasure 
in  their  labors.  There  are  those  who 
always  grumble  and  growl  as  they  work ; 
and  these  think  all  labor  is  drudgery 
and  a  curse  to  man.  Their  ideal  heaven 
would  be  a  place  where  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  lie  around  on  clouds  and  loaf. 
They  cannot  conceive  that  a  man  should 
take  real  pleasure  in  his  work. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  all  the  work  that 
amounts  to  anything  is  done  by  those 
who  know  something  of  the  joy  of  work- 
ing. The}'  have  an  intellectual  interest 
in  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  Great 
lawyers  succeed  not  because  they  re- 
ceive large  fees,  but  because  they  are 
interested  in  the  law.  The  recent  ad- 
vances in  medical  science  have  been 
made  by  ph3'sicians  because  they  were 
interested  in  medical  science.  We  would 
not  be  understood  as  deprecating  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  done  so 
much  to  develop  business  and  to  ad- 
vance civilization,  nor  as  denying  the 
right  of  every  man  to  receive  a  due 
reward  for  his  labor.  If  a  man  works 
in  any  department  of  activity,  whether 
with  his  head  or  with  his  hands,  he  is 
entitled  to  ask  his  wages — and  he  may 
take  his  wages  without  shame.  The 
spirit  we  wish  to  condemn  appears  not 
in  a  man's  industry  nor  in  his  payments, 
but  in  the  attitude  of  his  mind  toward 
the  money  which  he  has  earned  and 
received. 

Suppose,  to  take  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion, a  man  is  engaged  to  do  a  piece  of 
work  and  the  price  is  fixed  at  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  because  that  is  the  rate 
arrived  at  by  the  judges  of  value;  then 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  him  for  tak- 
ing his  wages.  But  if  he  undertakes 
this  work  not  because  he  loves  it,  or  be- 
cause he  knows  how  to  do  it,  but  simply 
in  order  that  he  may  obtain  one  hundred 
dollars;  if  he  does  this  work  as  cheaply 
as  possible  both  in  time  and  substance, 
instead  of  putting  his  heart  into  it,  and 
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satisfying  as  far  as  he  can  his  pay- 
master, then  he  has  fallen  under  the 
spirit  we  would  condemn,  and  his  work 
has  thereby  been  vitiated. 

Every  calling  in  life  should  have  its 
ideal,  so  that  a  man  may  work  not  for 
what  he  is  to  get,  but  for  what  he  is  to 
do ;  and  if  he  be  a  true  workman  his 
final  reward  will  be  found  not  in  what 
he  has  got,  but  in  what  he  has  done. 
The  writer  should  write  because  he  has 
something  to  say  about  life,  and  the 
lawyer  plead  cases  because  he  wishes 
justice  to  be  done,  and  the  physician  use 
his  skill  because  he  wishes  to  relieve 
suffering,  and  the  merchant  to  buy  and 
sell  that  he  may  supply  the  wants  of 
the  community.  Of  course,  the  money 
reward  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
a  man's  w^ork,  but  there  should  be  some- 
thing more  and  better  as  an  ideal  for  his 
work.  If  a  calling  has  no  ideal,  then  it 
is  not  one  to  be  pursued  and  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  calling;  and  if  a 
man  is  not  touched  with  a  sense  of  this 
ideal  he  is  not  really  a  free  worker,  but 
ought  rather  to  consider  himself  a  mere 
mercenary. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  such  an  in- 
terest in  our  work?  How  are  we  to  be 
interested  in  the  routine  of  our  daily 
work  and  give  our  whole  vital  power  to 
the  work  w^e  have  in  hand  ?  Certainly 
we  are  not  going  to  be  bought  into  any 
such  interest.  Any  one  knows — any 
boy  or  girl — what  the  difference  is  be- 
tween the  work  he  does  only  because  his 
father  wants  him  to  stand  well  at  school 
or  college,  or  because  he  Imows  he  will 
be  dropped  unless  he  gets  up  to  this 
point;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  because  he 
is  dead  in  earnest  in  the  work  itself — 
because  he  is  interested  in  Julius  Caesar, 
or  in  chemistry,  or  is  determined  to  find 
out  why  these  plants  grow  as  they  do,  or 
how  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  have 
been  upheaved,  or  what  insect  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  peach-borer.  Any 
one  knows  the  difference  between  work 
done  for  the  love  of  it  and  work  done 
merely  to  keep  up  to  such  and  such  a 
standard,  or  for  any  price  that  can  be 
paid. 

Now,  the  w^ay  in  which  a  man  gets 
his  interest  in  his  subject  so  that  he 
carries  on  his  work  with  an  intellectual 
interest  in  it,  is  through  his  sense  that 


it  is  all  part  of  a  great  unfolding  plan, 
and  that  it  is  important  to  that  plan, 
and  therefore  worth  doing.  A  man  goes 
about  his  business  because  he  feels  he 
has  been  commissioned  to  do  just  that 
thing — he  is  wanted  to  fill  just  that 
place.  There  is  a  purpose  for  his  work. 
What  we  call  evolution  is  simply  the 
result  of  the  steady  advancement  of  this 
purpose  in  the  world.  A  man  who  un- 
derstands that  he  has  given  him  infinite 
powers  for  an  infinite  purpose,  possesses 
his  own  life.  He  is  little  influenced  by 
fashion  and  precedent.  All  the  great 
leaders  of  the  world  have  gone  about 
their  business  with  a  sense  of  its  infinite 
worth  in  the  world  plan,  and  their  chief 
reward  was  the  joy  of  work  in  the  great 
partnership. 

Two  men  or  women  will  do  the  same 
work  and  suffer  in  the  same  way;  but 
one  will  be  all  the  time  provoked  that 
he  has  to  do  it,  and  wonder  why  some 
one  else  cannot  do  it,  while  the  other 
will  remember  who  he  or  she  is,  what 
commission  has  been  given,  and  will  get 
joy  from  the  work.  That  is  just  the 
contrast  that  happens  every  day  in  the 
streets  of  this  city.  It  happens  in  every 
workshop.  It  is  the  difference  between 
the  man  who  works  with  the  sense  that 
he  is  doing  his  duty  and  the  man  who  is 
filled  with  the  thought  of  his  own  self- 
ishness and  greed. 

*    *    * 

What  Our  Children  Need  in 

Sunday-School 

By  Mrs.  Karl  G.  Rendtorff, 

Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Uni- 
tarian  Church   of   Palo   Alto. 

There  is  one  question  that  should  be 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  who  fully  recognize  their 
responsibility,  and  that  is :  Are  we  giv- 
ing these  children  what  they  really 
need?  Are  we  giving  them  something 
that  is  worth  taking  away  with  them, 
not  merely  something  that  will  afford 
them  pleasure  or  entertainment  while  at 
the  school,  but  something  which  will 
prove  of  permanent  value,  bearing 
golden  fruit  in  time  to  come?  Such  a 
question,  as  is  becoming  more  and  more 
generally  recognized,  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  a  practical  inquiry  into  what 
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the  religious  needs  of  the  children  really 
are.  The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  study 
not  topics  for  teaching,  but  the  children 
themselves.  And  every  Sunday-school, 
however  small,  presents  a  rich  field  for 
this  kind  of  study.  Take  the  children 
just  as  they  come  before  you  in  your 
own  school. 

First  are  the  little  ones  that  come 
directly  from  the  home,  where  love  is 
the  one  great  factor,  where  their  whole 
conduct  is  regulated  by  love,  where  all 
the  praise  and  even  the  blame  are  tinc- 
tured by  love.  The  actions  of  children 
at  this  age  can  never  be  purely  ethical; 
nor  can  their  actions  be  judged  by  par- 
ents objective^,  because,  no  matter  what 
the  children  may  do  or  not  do,  they 
expect  to  find  that  element  of  love.  "If 
you  loved  me,  you  wouldn't  be  naughty," 
is  the  mother's  reasoning  with  the  child. 
"But  see  how  affectionate  he  is!"  she 
will  say  of  the  boy  whose  conduct  has 
grieved  her.  Parents  much  sooner  for- 
give naughtiness  or  even  wickedness  on 
the  part  of  the  child  than  lack  of  affec- 
tion. The  child,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
pends with  absolute  assurance  on  the  love 
of  father  and  mother. 

This  is  the  child  in  the  home.  When 
I  next  think  of  him,  he  has  entered  upon 
regular  school  life.  He  has  passed  from 
the  charmed  circle  of  love  into  something 
very  different.  For,  no  matter  how 
much  the  teacher  may  try  to  make  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school  like  that  of 
the  home,  that  which  has  been  most 
essential  to  the  child  so  far  is  lacking. 
The  love  between  teacher  and  child  or 
between  the  child  and  his  companions  is 
not  that  natural,  inevitable  thing  that 
surrounds  the  child  at  home.  Here  it 
is  something  that  has  to  be  won,  though 
sometimes  it  comes  as  a  gift,  but  it  is 
never  something  that  the  child,  no  matter 
what  he  has  done,  can  depend  upon — can 
fall  back  upon.  He  finds  that  in  order 
to  be  happy — and  happiness  for  the  child 
just  as  for  all  human  beings  means  the 
approval  and  friendship  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated — he  must  live  ac- 
cording to  certain  fixed  laws;  and  he 
discovers  that  to  break  these  laws  always 
means  some  form  of  suffering.  And  so 
he  is  quick  to  learn  that  it  is  most  profit- 
able to  conform  to  them.  This  conform- 
ity   is    practically    all    that    the    school 


requires.     It  has  no  time  to  inquire  into 
the  motives  of  the  child. 

And  again  I  see  that  child  before  me. 
It  is  when  he  has  come  in  contact  with 
the  world,  when  he  has  learned  that  this 
"obeying  the  law," — that  one  thing  upon 
which  the  school  has  always  insisted, — 
is  by  no  means  always  profitable.  He 
sees  that  it  is  not  always  the  law-abiding 
citizen  who  ranks  highest  in  the  com- 
munity. The  boy's  face,  for  instance, 
takes  on  a  skeptical  look  when  he  hears 
any  "preaching"  about  goodness.  If 
goodness  doesn't  pay  in  that  world  out- 
side, why  preach  it? 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  foregoing 
has  led  you  to  the  same  conclusion  to 
which  it  brought  me, — namely,  that  the 
great  need  of  the  child  at  all  times — and 
it  is  a  need  that  the  Sunday-school  is 
specially  fitted  to  supply  —  is  ethical 
teaching,  adapted  to  the  different  stages 
of  the  child's  development.  It  must  be 
a  teaching  that  concerns  itself  first  and 
last  with  motives.  It  must  present  to 
the  pupil  not  the  outward  appearance 
of  virtue,  but  it  must  teach  him  to  judge 
everything  he  sees — above  all,  his  own 
actions — from  within. 

But  now  comes  the  question :  What 
form  shall  this  teaching  take?  As  time 
goes  on,  I  have  been  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  wonderful  ethical  im- 
port of  that  declaration  of  faith  so  dear 
to  all  Unitarians : 

"The  Fatherhood  of  God; 

"The  Brotherhood  of  Man ; 

"The  Leadership  of  Jesus; 

"Salvation  by  Character; 

"The  progress  of  Mankind  onward  and 
upward  forever." 

Why  not  make  this  the  substance  of 
our  work?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  order 
in  which  these  statements  are  arranged 
follows  exactly  the  successive  stages  of 
the  child's  own  development. 

To  the  very  little  ones,  those  who  come 
from  the  home,  let  us  teach  the  Father- 
hood of  God.  There  will  be  nothing  new 
and  strange  about  it  to  them.  It  will  be 
to  them  the  same  love  that  they  have 
always  had  from  their  fathers  and  moth- 
ers. The  Fatherhood  of  God  will  mean 
to  them  that  all  this  beautiful  world  was 
made  for  them;  that  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  the  birds  sing  and  the  flowers  blos- 
som and  the  fruit  ripens  that  they,  the 
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children,  may  enjoy  it.  And  it  will 
also  mean  that  when  they  are  in  the 
dark  and  are  frightened  they  will  feel 
a  protecting  hand  stretched  out  over 
them,  and  that  when  they  are  tempted 
to  do  what  father  and  mother  have  for- 
bidden, they  will  hear  a  little  voice  whis- 
pering", "Don't!" 

This,  to  very  young-  children,  is  the 
Fatherhood  of  God. 

And  then,  when  the  children  are  a 
little  older  —  perhaps  entering;  school, — 
we  may  teach  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
We  will  take  them  out  of  the  narrow 
circle  of  their  homes  into  that  of  the 
school  and  the  playground.  We  will 
teach  them  that  happiness  among  their 
fellows  can  only  be  bought  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  selfish  enjoyment  and  by  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by.  We  will  try  to 
teach  them  to  extend  the  hand  of  love, 
which  bound  the  circle  of  their  homes, 
until  it  shall  embrace  all  those  with  whom 
they  associate  and  lead  them  to  discover 
that  true  happiness  cannot  exist  for  them 
without  the  happiness  of  others. 

And  now  we  are  ready  for  the  third 
step — the  Leadership  of  Jesus.  Again 
we  shall  have  to  widen  the  circle.  Be- 
yond the  home,  beyond  the  school  with 
its  teachers  and  playmates,  beyond  that 
little  world  which  our  children  know, 
there  lies  a  world  which  they  do  not 
know.  Into  this  world  we  shall  take 
them.  Among  peoples  that  they  have 
never  known,  into  ages  that  existed  long 
before  they  were  born,  into  countries 
that  they  scarcely  know  by  name,  we 
shall  transport  them.  We  shall  intro- 
duce them  to  the  heroes  of  the  world. 
We  shall  do  this  at  a  time  in  the  chil- 
dren's development  —  say  from  ten  to 
twelve  years — when  they  long-  for  some- 
thing to  look  up  to,  to  worship.  Have 
you  not  noticed  that  at  this  age  they 
most  easily  follow  the  leadership  of  some 
boy  or  girl  friend,  and  this  influence 
in  most  cases  is  stronger  than  any  you 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  them  at  home? 
It  comes  at  a  period  when  the  children 
have  become  disillusioned.  They  long  for 
perfection.  In  rare  cases  they  will  find, 
in  some  dearly  beloved  teacher  or  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parents,  the  ideal 
i  human  being  that  they  can  worship ;  but 
i  nearly  always  they  have  discovered  that, 
i  struggle  or  strive  as  we  may,  we  can- 
j  not  be  perfect.     The  ethics  of  every-day 


life  have  become  commonplace  to  them; 
they  seem  to  lead  to  nothing.  What  they 
long  for  is  a  hero.  And  so,  to  give  them 
what  they  need,  let  us  show  them  the 
heroes  of  the  world — not  those  of  the 
battlefield,  but  those  who,  by  the  victory 
they  gained  over  themselves,  helped  on 
the  world.  And  foremost  among  these 
the  one  who  for  us  exemplifies  the  high- 
est type  of  moral  heroism  is  Jesus. 

But  we  have  something  more  in  store 
for  our  children — Salvation  by  Charac- 
ter. This,  I  think,  will  grow  naturally 
out  of  what  we  have  already  taught 
them.  It  should  come  at  about  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  the  children  of  them- 
selves, in  their  natural  development,  turn 
from  the  world  without  and  seek  to  dis- 
cover the  secrets  of  their  own  souls.  They 
are  ready  now  to  be  led  away  from  the 
world  in  which  they  have  lived,  from  all 
the  influences  that  have  been  surround- 
ing them,  into  the  solitude  of  their  own 
souls,  and  then  brought  face  to  face  with 
that  which  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  is 
to  be  their  companion  (we  hope  their 
friend) — their  own  ideal.  And  so  we 
must  teach  them  that  from  now  on  there 
shall  be  no  real  happiness  unless  they 
are  faithful  to  their  ideal;  that  upon 
themselves  depends  their  salvation;  that 
there  is  no  escape  from  this  inexorable 
self  that  points  the  way  to  all  their 
future. 

This  is  a  critical  stage.  There  are 
those  of  us  who  never  have  got  over  the 
fear  of  this  ideal,  who  have  never  dared 
to  follow  it  openly,  who  reluctantly  fol- 
low it,  because  we  must.  We  fear  the 
sternness  of  its  aspect,  we  are  afraid  of 
its  demands,  we  would  try  to  forget  that 
it  is  there;  and  therefore  we  shun  that 
solitude  of  soul  during  which  it  discloses 
itself  to  us,  and  so  we  miss  the  holiest 
and  best  that  life  has  in  store  for  us. 

But  we  shall  not  leave  the  children 
to  themselves  too  long.  We  still  have 
one  thing  more  to  give  them — The  Prog- 
ress of  Mankind  Onward  and  Upward 
Forever.  The  laws  of  evolution  shall 
show  them  that  they  are  part  of  the 
wonderful  whole  that  is  ever  pushing  for- 
ward and  onward  toward  better  and 
higher  things.  And  it  shall  show  them 
that  the  divine  purpose  which  runs 
through  this  evolution  establishes  the 
real  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  real 
fatherhood  of  God. 
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And  so  we  shall  have  taken  our  chil- 
dren back  to  the  beginning,  back  to  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  and  there  we  shall 
leave  them.  The  Sunday-school  has  done 
all  it  could. 

*    *    * 

Stebbins  Bronze  Bust. 

Presentation  Address  bj  Hon.  Horace  Davis. 

It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  present  to 
the  University  in  the  name  of  the  Unita- 
rian Club  of  California  this  likeness  of 
my  old  friend,  Horatio  Stebbins.  It  is 
fitting  that  it  should  find  a  permanent 
home  in  these  halls,  for  he  was  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  University  for  many  years. 

Next  to  religion  his  dearest  interest 
in  life  was  education.  Next  to  his  God 
he  thought  most  and  deepest  on  the  prob- 
lem of  human  life — men  and  women  in 
the  concrete,  not  in  the  abstract,  were  his 
constant  study.  He  was  interested  in  sci- 
ence, but  felt  a  greater  interest  in  the 
scientist.  He  loved  art,  but  the  artist 
was  dearer  to  him  than  his  work.  Re- 
served and  self-contained  in  his  bearing, 
his  heart  overflowed  Avith  sympathy  for 
his  fellow  men.  This  was  the  root  of 
his  deep  interest  in  education.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  love  of  literature  or  the 
love  of  science  as  it  was  the  love  of  men. 

He  enlisted  in  the  service  of  education 
before  this  university  was  founded.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  Califor- 
nia, the  precursor  of  this  institution,  and 
was  president  of  the  board  when  the 
college  offered  its  endowment  and  prop- 
erty as  a  free  gift  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity, an  act  which  secured  to  the  State 
the  possession  of  this  beautiful  campus 
where  we  now  stand. 

He  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  bill  for 
the  Legislature,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  charter  of  the  university,  and 
when  its  organization  was  completed  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  first  board 
of  regrets,  remaining  there  for  twenty- 
six  years,  giving  his  time,  his  thought,  his 
care  in  its  behalf,  through  the  best  years 
of  his  life. 

Those  early  years  in  the  life  of  the 
university  were  a  critical  period,  calling 
for  strong  men  and  wise  counsels.  The 
people  of  the  State  had  little  sympathy 
forty  years  ago  with  higher  education. 
They  were  strong,  vigorous  men  who  had 
crossed   the   continent   for   gain   or   ad- 


venture, and  were  absorbed  in  the  prob- 
lems of  material  life,  in  developing  the 
resources  of  a  new  land.  They  had  little 
leisure  to  ponder  on  the  questions  of  in- 
tellectual life  or  the  moral  destiny  of  this 
new  community.  The  schools  were  in- 
ferior; what  little  university  life  existed 
was  on  a  low  plane,  making  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  this  new  institution  on 
a  basis  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
standards  of  the  older  American  colleges. 
It  needed  deep  conviction  and  resolute 
courage  to  proclaim  the  highest  attain- 
able standard  and  hold  to  it  in  the  face 
of  opposition  and  outcry. 

Another  danger  that  threatened  the 
young  university  was  jealousy  and  seces- 
sion. The  farmers  wanted  to  secede  and 
form  a  separate  college  of  their  own. 
To  yield  to  this  was  to  destroy  the  soli- 
darity of  the  university,  to  open  the  way 
to  dissolve  it  ultimately  into  separate 
independent  departments — here  a  farm- 
ers' college,  there  a  technological  insti- 
tute, somewhere  else  a  school  of  arts  and 
letters.  It  took  a  long  and  hard  fight 
to  head  off  these  class  prejudices  and 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  university 
as  the  single  head  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  State.  Dr.  Stebbins  after- 
wards spoke  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
of  the  part  he  took  in  this  contest. 

Such  were  the  trials  and  labors  of 
those  early  regents.  In  response  to  their 
courage  and  faith  a  brighter  day  has 
dawned — the  public  schools  have  been 
lifted  to  higher  standards,  and  the  uni- 
versity has  risen  to  an  honorable  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  American  univer- 
sities. Dr.  Stebbins  was  a  leader  among 
those  men  who  guided  its  infant  steps 
and  set  the  pace  for  future  attainment, 
and  his  confident  faith,  his  high  ideals, 
his  resolute  courage,  were  strong  factors 
in  determining  the  future  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  these 
years.  They  are  now  matter  of  history, 
and  you  may  read  it  elsewhere.  But 
one  incident  I  must  mention  which  has 
been  fruitful  of  great  results.  When 
Mr.  D.  0.  Mills  was  about  to  make  his 
generous  gift  to  the  university  he  asked 
his  friend.  Dr.  Stebbins,  in  what  form 
the  benefaction  would  do  the  greatest 
good.  The  doctor,  true  to  his  ideal  con- 
ceptions,  recommended   the   endowment 
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of  a  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy.  At  the  time  it  was  criti- 
cised as  a  barren,  unpractical  gift,  but 
Mr.  Mills'  choice  has  vindicated  itself. 
No  one  influence  inside  the  University 
has  done  so  much  to  lift  the  standards 
of  culture  and  mellow  the  atmosphere  as 
this  happy  endowment  of  Mr.  Mills. 

Dr.  Stebbins  has  passed  away,  but  he 
lived  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  He 
saw  the  university  grow  in  wealth,  in 
power,  in  standing  and  influence  far  be- 
yond anything  he  could  have  conceived 
in  those  days  of  small  things.  All  honor 
to  those  courageous  men  of  early  days, 
whose  faith  never  wavered,  whose  ideals 
were  never  dimmed.  They  planted  the 
seed,  we  reap  the  fruit. 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  board  of  regents,  I  de- 
liver this  faithful  likeness  of  our  old 
friend,  in  the  name  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  of  California,  to  be  preserved  in 
the  halls  of  the  university  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  services,  and  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  awaken  in  the  hearts 
of  many  others  a  like  devotion  for  sound 
learning  and  high  ideals. 
*    *    4^ 

Love  is  the  true  and  sure  cure  of  heart- 
ache, even  if  it  is  often  the  cause  of  it. 
But  what  is  love?  I  think  the  genuine 
article  is  wise  unselfish  interest  in  other 
people's  welfare;  interest  in  other  lives 
than  my  own ;  it  is  to  be  happy  in  their 
happiness.  If  I  have  but  little  happiness 
of  my  own,  this  is  one  way  to  borrow 
some — by  being  glad  in  the  gladness  of 
others.  As  age  comes  on,  I  can  cheer  my 
own  wintry  days  with  sunbeams  gathered 
from  the  springtime  of  young  people  and 
from  the  smiling  faces  of  children.  This 
will  save  me  from  the  shame  of  casting 
a  shadow  across  their  life ;  the  light  in 
my  face  will  be  a  reflection  of  their  own. 
— C.  G.  Ames. 


Only, — but  this  is  rare — 
Wheu  a  beloved  hand  is  laid  in  ours. 
When,  jaded  with  the  rush  and  glare 
Of  the  interminable  hours, 
Our  eyes  can  in  another's  eyes  read  clear 
When  our  world-deafened  ear 
Is  by  the  tones  of  a  loved  voice  caressed — 
A  bolt  is  shot  back  somewhere  in  our  breast 
And  a  lost  pulse  of  feeling  stirs  again. 
The  eye  sinks  inward  and  the  heart  lies  plain 
And  what  we  mean,  we  say  and  what  we  would, 
we  know. 

— Matthew   Arnold. 


Unitarian  Club. 

The  evening  of  February  2d  was  de- 
voted by  the  Unitarian  Club  to  a  largely 
attended  meeting,  at  which  Dr.  George 
Hempl,  of  Stanford  University,  ex- 
pounded and  illustrated  his  deciphering 
of  Etruscan  inscriptions  and  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  these  people  and  the  relation 
of  their  language  to  other  ancient 
tongues. 

It  was  an  interesting  talk,  necessarily 
but  a  partial  unfolding  of  his  theory, 
but  seemed  convincing  as  to  his  general 
conclusions.  One  by  one  he  exhibited 
charts  containing  inscriptions  with  his 
translation,  and  his  own  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  was  largely  conveyed  to  his 
less  informed  auditors. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Merrill,  of  the  University 
of  California,  followed,  speaking  on 
"The  Etruscan  Problem  and  Attempts 
at  Its  Solution."  He  disarmed  criticism 
by  confessing  that  his  acquaintance  was 
small  and  recent.  He  contented  himself 
with  giving  an  account  of  the  frequent 
failures  of  the  past  and  of  the  various 
and  conflicting  theories  that  had  been 
held.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  Dr.  Hempl 
was  doomed  to  the  same  disappointment, 
but  said  if  his  discovery  stood  the  test 
and  solved  the  problem  no  one  would  be 
more  glad  to  congratulate  him. 

The  third  speaker  was  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Brown,  of  Oakland,  who  lately  returned 
from  an  extended  journey  in  Russia,  and 
spoke  of  his  experiences  and  impres- 
sions. Dr.  Brown  is  an  established  fa- 
vorite with  the  Club  and  was  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention  and  many  ex- 
pressions of  delight.  He  found  Russia 
an  interesting,  but  on  the  whole  depress- 
ing, country  to  visit.  Physically  it  was 
monotonous — vast  level  stretches  with  no 
mountains  as  a  relief.  It  was  a  land  of 
violent  contrasts.  Great  luxury  by  the 
side  of  abject  poverty;  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  literature  by  the  side  of  wide- 
spread illiteracy;  a  splendid  ceremonial 
religion  with  great  immorality.  The  peo- 
ple showed  discontent,  and  with  little 
hope  for  better  conditions. 

He  found  much  that  was  splendid  in 
architecture  and  art.  He  never  liked  a 
guide  in  foreign  travel,  and  he  set  out 
to  visit   points  of  interest    by  himself. 
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He  obtained  a  list  from  some  hotel  offi- 
cial who  could  speak  English,  and 
thought  he  would  have  no  trouble  by 
showing  the  cab-drivers  the  names  of  the 
places  he  wished  to  visit,  but  found  that 
so  few  of  them  could  read  that  it  was  not 
feasible.  He  finally  resorted  to  the  pic- 
ture postal  card,  and  that  worked.  The 
churches  were  splendid,  and  the  singing, 
by  male  voices  exclusively,  surpassed  any 
singing  he  had  ever  heard.  The  services 
were  impressive,  but  there  seemed  no  re- 
lation whatever  between  religion,  as  they 
conceived  it,  and  life. 

The  church  opposed  all  reform  in  edu- 
cation and  discouraged  it  altogether.  It 
is  concerned  with  theological  distinctions 
of  no  importance,  and  is  doing  nothing 
to  uplift  the  people  or  better  the  terrible 
conditions  that  surround  them. 

There  seems  some  ground  of  hope  in 
Kussian  art.  It  depicts  the  family  life 
and  domestic  virtue,  not  being  engrossed 
in  the  things  of  the  flesh,  so  apparent 
in  most  French  galleries.  It  is  also 
preaching  for  peace  in  its  faithful  pres- 
entation of  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  treatment  of  the  Jews  is  a  dark 
blot  on  the  life  of  Russia.  It  arises  from 
jealousy  and  bitter  racial  prejudice,  and 
brings  the  condemnation  of  all  the  world. 

The  illiteracy  in  some  of  the  provinces 
is  beyond  belief.  In  some  instances  not 
more  than  six  per  cent  can  read  and 
write.  Little  can  be  expected  till  this  is 
overcome.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  in  St.  Petersburg  stand  an  impos- 
ing church  and  an  unpretentious  college. 
They  represent  antagonistic  forces,  and 
the  hope  of  Russia  is  in  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  education  and  the  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  of  the  few  who  are  ready 
to  give  up  all  for  the  relief  of  their  suf- 
fering country. 

*    #    * 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Seattle 
Church. 

The  Seattle  church  celebrated  the  close 
of  its  business  year  by  the  usual  annual 
banquet,  when  more  than  two  hundred 
sat  down  to  the  good  things  provided, 
not  the  least  of  which  were  the  gratify- 
ing reports.  Rev.  Minot  J.  Simonds,  of 
Cleveland,  a  welcome  guest,  spoke  good 
and  needed  words,  making  a  telling 
point  of  the  fact  that  money  and  time 


devoted  to  the  church  must  not  be  con- 
sidered gifts,  but  only  the  discharge  of 
just  obligations,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
taxes,  or  any  other  debt  honestly  owed. 

The  reports  showed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred additions  to  the  church  during  the 
year,  with  a  congregation  of  interested 
people  numbering  about  nine  hundred. 
The  auditorium  is  now  filled  every  Sun- 
day morning,  chairs  being  frequently 
brought  in  to  fill  the  aisles. 

The  different  organizations  have  been 
active.  The  Woman's  Alliance  gave  a 
birthday  party  this  month,  that  netted 
about  forty  dollars.  One  most  enjoyable 
day  was  spent  with  Mrs.  Ovenell,  who 
told  the  story  of  her  summer  travel, 
when,  with  her  daughter,  she  explored 
for  the  second  time  many  of  the  unusual 
and  wonderful  places  in  the  Old  World. 

The  Dramatic  Club  gave  four  per- 
formances of  ''The  Shepherd,"  Olive  Til- 
ford  Dargan's  exquisite  play.  The  cast 
was  large,  and  the  costuming  and  set- 
ting as  nearly  true  to  Russian  peasant 
life  as  possible  with  the  resources  avail- 
able in  Seattle's  costuming  shops.  As  an 
exhibition  of  art  all  who  saw  the  play 
pronounced  it  far  beyond  amateur  work. 
Every  part  was  taken  with  a  devotee}, 
earnest  interpretation  of  the  text,  that 
carried  the  audience,  and  elicited  large 
approval  and  appreciation.  It  is  a  most 
beautiful  drama,  and  its  performance 
has  set  a  mark  for  amateur  work  that 
will  not  soon  be  surpassed,  and  it  has 
never  been  equaled  in  the  city.  It  is  a 
most  excellent  thing  to  encourage  young 
people  in  the  study  of  such  literature  as 
this,  to  interest  them  in  the  literature 
and  customs  of  another  nation. 

All  the  other  organizations  of  the 
church  are  doing  good  work;  notably 
the  Men's  Club,  lately  reorganized,  and 
starting  out  for  business ;  and  the  Recre- 
ation Club,  designed  especially  for  home- 
less and  lonely  people,  and  proving  its 
value  to  the  church  by  the  number  of 
people  who  have  come,  first  for  pleasure 
and  afterward  for  the  more  serious  side 
of  the  church  life. 

Mr.  Powers  preached  a  powerful  ser- 
mon on  the  14th,  Lincoln  Day,  contrast- 
ing him  with  that  other  great  man  whose 
birthday  comes  at  the  same  time — 
Charles  Darwin.  The  speaker  called 
Lincoln   the   man   who   freed   humanity 
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from  physical  and  industrial  slavery; 
Darwin,  the  man  who  freed  men  from 
intellectual  slavery.  Every  week  seems 
to  set  Mr.  Powerss  sermons  a  point 
higher  in  strength  and  helpfulness;  and 
the  first  year  of  his  pastorate  closes  with 
splendid  evidence  of  his  power  in  the 
community,  and  of  his  hold  upon  the 
people  of  the  congregation. 

Sarah  Pratt  Carr, 

*  *    * 

Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

Though  the  date  of  the  coming  session 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian and  Other  Christian  Churches  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined,  the 
Church  in  Seattle,  where  the  meetings 
will  be  held,  has  officially  suggested  that 
it  be  set  between  July  8  and  July  14,  the 
three  or  four  days  of  the  Conference  to 
include  Sunday,  July  11.  Such  a  date 
wall  give  those  who  wish  to  combine  at- 
tendance at  the  Conference  with  a  visit 
to  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  a 
chance  to  arrange  their  vacations  accord- 
ingly, and  to  take  advantage  of  the  spe- 
cial railroad  rates.  By  all  w^ho  have  been 
consulted,  it  is  regarded  as  an  especially 
favorable  time,  and  the  suggestion  is 
likely  to  be  carried  through. 

The  response  of  most  of  the  churches 
to   the   appeal    of    the    Conference   for 
funds,  made  last  October,  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory.     Very  few  have 
fallen  short  of  the  amounts  asked  for, 
and    some    have   considerably  exceeded 
them.    A  few,  however,  have  as  yet  made 
I      no  return.     The  Conference,  in  addition 
I     to  its  own  running  expenses  (which  this 
I     year  are  double,  since    last    year's    ex- 
i      penses  are  included),  has  made  definite 
pledges  of  financial  support  to  the  Head- 
quarters  and   The  Pacific   Unitarian, 
which  must  be  met.    These  pledges  have 
in  part  been  paid,  but  something  remains 
due  in  each  case,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
full   amount   will   be   made    up    before 
April. 

*  *    * 

Death  of  James  Denman, 

James  Denman,  one  of  the  best-known 

I      and    highly    respected    citizens   of    San 

I      Francisco,  died  after  a  brief  illness  at 

"     his  home  in  this  city.     Although  nearly 


eighty-one  years  old,  he  was  vigorous  to 
the  last,  and  his  face  was  almost  always 
to  be  seen  at  church  or  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Unitarian  Club.  He  was  among 
the  early  members  of  the  First  Church, 
and  had  been  steadfast  in  his  allegiance. 
He  was  a  public-spirited  man  and  had 
rendered  a  good  deal  of  valuable  public 
service. 

He  was  often  referred  to  as  the  father 
of  San  Francisco's  public  schools. 

Born  in  New  York,  April  14,  1829,  he 
received  his  education  in  that  state,  grad- 
uating from  the  State  Normal  School  in 
1849.  He  came  to  California  via  the 
isthmus  in  1851,  and  immediately  organ- 
ized the  first  free  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
that  year.  The  school  was  subsequently 
named  for  him. 

For  many  years  James  Denman  was 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  under  his 
administration  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  High 
School,  the  Valencia,  Hayes  Valley,  Cle- 
ment, and  Lincoln  Grammar  schools,  and 
the  Columbia  and  Eighth  Street  schools 
were  organized.  It  was  while  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools  that  he  de- 
feated the  attempt  of  squatters  to  take 
from  the  school  board  the  Lincoln  School 
lot  at  Market  and  Fifth  streets.  The 
Board  of  Education  weakly  agreed  to  ac- 
cept an  offer  of  compromise,  by  which 
the  city  was  to  receive  $2,000  for  its 
''rights"  to  the  lot.  Denman  fought  the 
surrender,  and  was  sustained  by  the 
supervisors.  He  was  given  the  task  of 
evicting  the  trespassers,  and  under  his 
direction  the  buildings  which  the  squat- 
ters had  erected  were  destroyed.  By  his 
firmness  and  integrity  the  valuable  prop- 
erty was  saved  to  the  city.  It  is  now 
under  lease  for  thirty-five  years  at  an 
aggregate  rental  of  $2,835,000. 

He  retired  from  the  school  department 
in  1889,  showing  his  interest  in  the  pu- 
pils of  the  future  by  establishing  a  fund 
from  which  each  year  "Denman"  medals 
are  distributed  to  the  most  meritorious 
pupils  in  the  school  that  bears  his  name. 

He  subsequently  served  on  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  and  made  a  fine  record 
for  uncompromising  integrity.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  Wallace 
grand  jury  and  voted  for  the  indictment 
of  the  boss  of  the  party  of  which  he  was 
a  loyal  supporter. 
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He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
which  he  always  expressed  fearlessly, 
and  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port a  just  cause  and  to  promote  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Denman  was  a  member  of  the 
Pacific-Union,  the  Commonwealth,  and 
Unitarian  clubs,  and  will  be  missed  in 
the  community  he  served  so  well.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow,  one  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Cheatham  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  and  by  his  son,  William  Denman, 
an  attorney,  who  is  showing  the.  same 
traits  of  character  and  the  same  public 
interest  that  characterized  his  lamented 
father.  ^    ^    ^ 

In  Memoriam. 

The  Portland  church  has  suffered 
heavy  bereavement  in  the  passing  of  Miss 
Abbie  L.  Atwood,  December  31st;  Miss 
Helen  F.  Spalding,  January  15th;  and 
Mrs.  Harriet  Frances  Stevens,  January 
23d. 

Miss  Atwood  had  been  one  of  us  from 
the  very  organization  of  the  church  in 
1867.  Her  love  and  loyalty  to  her 
church  and  friends  were  unbounded. 
For  thirty  years  she  was  the  volunteer 
organist  for  the  Sunday-school,  and  for 
many  j^ears  the  treasurer  of  the  Post- 
Office  Mission.  The  following  minute, 
adopted  by  the  last-named  society,  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held  by 
all  who  knew  her: 

"During  nearly  all  her  life  Miss  At- 
wood has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
life  of  Portland,  and  many  gladly  testify 
to  her  loyalty  as  daughter,  sister,  teacher, 
and  friend  in  the  varied  walks  and  serv- 
ices of  life.  But  this  society  desires  to 
make  especial  note  of  her  long  and  val- 
ued services  as  an  earnest  member  and 
officer. 

"The  Post- Office  Mission  was  organized 
in  1886  and  Miss  Atwood  and  her  sainted 
mother  were  charter  members.  In  1888 
she  became  the  treasurer  of  the  society, 
and  in  all  the  years  since  has  given  to  the 
duties  of  that  office  her  careful  atten- 
tion, relaxed  only  during  her  last  illness. 

"In  her  passing  from  our  visible  com- 
panionship we  mourn  the  constant 
friend,  the  ever-ready  co-worker, — and 
with  loving  gratitude  we  remember  her 
long-continued  zeal  in  and  devotion  to 
our  cause. 


"We  deeply  sympathize  with  all  who 
were  near  and  dear  to  her,  and  with 
them  cherish  the  memory  of  their  and 
our  faithful  friend,  Abbie  L.  Atwood." 

Of  Miss  Spalding,  who  for  thirty-three 
years  has  been  a  member  of  our  congre- 
gation, her  associate  and  friend  will 
speak. 

Mrs.  Stevens  entered  into  rest  very 
suddenly,  but  quite  peacefully,  in  her 
seventy-seventh  year,  following  after 
only  ten  months  her  revered  sister,  Mrs. 
Catherine  L.  Henderson.  Mrs.  Stevens 
is  the  mother  of  Mrs.  W.  F.  Woodward, 
whose  husband  is  president  of  our  trus- 
tees. She  had  been  of  our  congregation 
since  about  1875.  Of  swift  and  practical 
sympathies,  keen  sense  of  humor,  and 
capacity  for  deep  sorrow,  she  was  loved 
and  honored  oi  all  whose  privilege  it  was 
to  know  her.  W.  G.  E.,  Jr. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Spalding,  whose  death 
occurred  in  Portland  on  January  15th, 
was  the  vice-president  of  the  National 
Alliance  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  her 
death  not  onl}^  her  home  church,  where 
she  has  been  an  earnest  worker  for  many 
years  and  president  of  their  branch  Al- 
liance, but  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
large  has  sustained  a  great  loss.  She  w^as 
a  gifted  woman  —  broad-minded,  cul- 
tured, and  of  unusual  depth  of  thought. 
Loyalty  to  her  Unitarian  faith  was  a 
marked  characteristic.  She  conducted 
an  adult  class  in  Sunday-school,  and  the 
key-note  of  her  instructions  was  that 
every  subject  should  be  treated  in  the 
most  advanced  thought  of  Unitarianism. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
in  the  Christian  Union,  the  main  phil- 
anthropic organization  of  the  church, 
and  many  years  ago  inaugurated  the 
plan  of  visiting  the  inmates  of  the  va- 
rious institutions,  taking  reading  matter 
where  it  would  give  comfort  or  cheer. 

In  later  years  she  has  been  identified 
with  many  of  the  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic enterprises  of  the  city. 

A  teacher  in  the  high  school  for  fifteen 
years,  she  was  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  pertained  to  higher  education.  Her 
time  and  her  talents  were  willingly  given 
wherever  any  good  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Advis- 
ory Boards  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Aid 
Society  for  many  years. 
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For  several  seasons  she  has  conducted 
a  class  in  English  literature  at  the  Home 
of  the  Women's  Union,  which  has  been 
very  highly  appreciated  and  much  en- 
joyed, giving  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
hour  to  those  busy  workers. 

She  was  vice-president  of  the  North 
Pacific  Unitarian  Conference  and  at- 
tended the  last  session,  held  at  Hood 
River  in  October,  giving  a  short  memo- 
rial address  for  Mrs.  C.  L.  Henderson. 
This  was  the  last  time  she  spoke  in 
public. 

She  was  a  person  of  strong  personal- 
ity; her  very  presence  was  a  benefit  to 
any  gathering.  She  has  left  behind  a 
blessed  memory  that  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  her  fellow  workers  in  the 
church  and  the  many  educational  and 
philanthropic  organizations  of  the  city 
of  which  she  was  a  member.  S.  J.  B. 
*    *    # 

American  Unitarian  Association — 
The  Nominating  Committee. 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  for  1909 
has  organized  and  is  now  considering  the 
ballot  to  be  presented  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  May. 

By  the  action  of  the  Association  at  its 
last  meeting,  the  work  of  the  Committee 
was  simplified,  as  a  double  list  of  names 
of  directors  is  not  now  required. 

The  officers  annually  elected  are  a 
president,  six  vice-presidents,  one  of 
whom,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  must 
be  from  Northern  New  England,  one 
from  Southern  New  England,  one  from 
the  Middle  States,  one  from  the  South- 
em  States,  one  from  the  Western  States, 
and  one  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  secre- 
tary, an  assistant  secretary,  and  a  treas- 
urer. There  are  also  six  vacancies  on 
the  board  of  directors  to  be  filled  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  and  a  Nominating 
Committee  for  1910. 

The  Committee  is  required  to  present 
the  names  of  at  least  four  candidates  for 
directors  from  New  England,  at  least  one 
candidate  from  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  at  least  one  candidate  from  the 
Western  and  Pacific  States,  besides  the 
names  of  candidates  for  the  executive 
offices. 

By  vote  of  the  Association,  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  shall  consist  of  eight 


members,  who  shall  be  elected  on  the 
same  ballot  as  the  directors  and  in  the 
following  manner,  namely : 

Two  members  from  New  England  to 
serve  one  year; 

One  member  from  the  Southern  States 
to  serve  one  year; 

One  member  from  the  Middle  States 
to  serve  one  year; 

Two  members  from  New  England  to 
serve  two  years; 

One  member  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to> 
serve  two  years ; 

One  member  from  the  Western  States, 
to  serve  two  years. 

And  annually  thereafter  four  mem- 
bers from  these  groups  shall  be  elected 
alternately  for  two  years. 

The  Committee  will  receive  and  con- 
sider suggestions  from  conferences,, 
churches,  and  individuals  of  names  to* 
be  put  in  nomination  for  the  various, 
offices,  for  directors  and  for  members  of 
the  Nominating  Committee.  It  is  desir- 
able in  the  case  of  directors  to  choose 
such  as  are  able  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Board.  Your  Committee  desires 
the  co-operation  of  our  denomination  in 
its  endeavor  to  present  a  ticket  that  shall 
fully  represent  all  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, and  bring  to  our  Councils  loyal  and 
efficient  service. 

Suggestions  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  not  later  than  March 
15th,  1909.  Address  communications  to 
the  Secretary. 

Clarence  B.  Humphreys, 

Chairman. 

EOGER  WOLCOTT, 

Mrs.  John  P.  Forbes, 
Rev.  Sidney  B.  Snow, 
John  H.  Edwards, 

1  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
Secretary. 

*    #    * 
The  World  in  Its  Blindness. 

By  Harold  S.  Symmes. 

The  blind  world  sees  him  pass. 

Weak  and  wan  and  ill ; 
It   sees  the  pain  he  has, 

Knows  not  his  inner  will. 

It   sees  but   the   spirit's  mesh, 
Its  dark  and  cankerous  dole; 

Knows  not  that  this  scarred  flesh 
Marks  the  triumph  of  a  soul. 
— American  Magazine. 
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Lincoln  as  a  President. 

By  Eev.  J.  A.  Cruzan. 

[Delivered  before  Whipple  Post,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  Eureka,  Cal.] 

In  every  great  crisis  God  has  a  great 
man  ready  to  meet  it.  In  1860,  Amer- 
ica's crisis  hour,  the  Kepublican  con- 
vention met  to  nominate  William  H. 
Seward  for  the  presidency.  To  the 
amazement  of  the  leaders,  the  choice — 
God's  choice — fell  upon  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. At  the  polls  the  choice  of  God 
became  the  choice  of  the  people. 

It  was  an  amazing  election.  Never 
did  a  nation  have  such  need  of  a  great 
man  as  did  America  in  1861. 

The  government  was  in  ruins.  James 
Buchanan,  loyal  at  heart,  but  pro-slavery 
in  his  views,  old  and  timid,  became  a 
facile  tool  in  the  hands  of  secessionists. 
In  his  cabinet  were  men  plotting  to  dis- 
rupt the  Union. 

His  attorney-general  gave  out  an  opin- 
ion that  the  government  had  no  power 
to  coerce  a  state. 

His  secretary  of  the  treasury  utterly 
destroyed  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and 
left  the  strong  box  so  absolutely  bare 
that  even  congressmen  could  not  get 
their  salaries. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  John  B.  Floyd, 
afterward  a  major-general  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  stripped  the  Northern 
arsenals  of  arms  and  supplies,  and  sent 
these  South,  and  then  reduced  the  South- 
em  garrisons  and  guards,  so  as  to  make 
their  seizure  easy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  scattered 
our  little  handful  of  ships  in  foreign 
waters,  so  there  was  no  naval  force  to 
support  the  government. 

President  Buchanan  looked  on  help- 
lessly while  seven  states  passed  ordi- 
nances of  secession  and  formed  a  gov- 
ernment with  Jefferson  Davis  as  presi- 
dent. He  saw  the  flag  fired  upon  in 
Charleston  Harbor  and  did  not  lift  a 
finger  in  its  defense. 

With  sublime  audacity  the  seven  se- 
ceding states  took  possession  of  every 
fort  (except  three — Sumter,  Pickens, 
and  Key  West),  every  arsenal,  dockyard, 
custom-house,  and  government  building 
within  their  territory. 


Every  department  of  the  government 
was  full  of  plotting  secessionists.  The 
city  of  Washington,  built  on  slave  soil, 
was  a  hot-bed  of  disunion. 

Lee,  Johnson,  Ewell,  Hill,  Magruder, 
Stewart,  Pemberton,  and  many  other 
officers,  whom  the  nation  had  educated, 
turned  their  swords  against  the  Union. 

The  North  was  radically  divided.  It 
had  cast  1,300,000  votes  for  Stephen  B. 
Douglas.  Lincoln  had  a  popular  major- 
ity of  nearly  a  million  votes  against  him. 

The  Abolitionists  and  Northern  pro- 
slavery  Democrats,  age-long  enemies, 
united  in  urging  the  new  President  to 
let  the  South  go.  Greeley's  Tribune, 
speaking  for  many  Republicans,  and 
Bennett's  Herald,  for  many  Democrats, 
argued  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede. 
Lieutenant-General  Scott,  speaking  for 
the  renmant  of  the  old  army,  advised 
Lincoln  to  "bid  the  seceding  states  de- 
part in  peace." 

Looking  across  the  sea;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln faced  the  secret  hostility  of  the 
governing  class  in  every  European  coun- 
try, save  Russia.  The  London  Times  ex- 
pressed the  hope  and  belief  of  the  Old- 
World  rulers  when  it  exultingly  said, 
"The  bubble  is  burst;  the  great  republic 
is  no  more." 

Abraham  Lincoln  measured  his  great 
task  aright  when  he  said  to  his  Spring- 
field neighbors,  that  he  faced  a  task 
greater  than  that  which  rested  on  Wash- 
ington. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  was  pain- 
ful doubt  about  the  ability  of  this  gaunt, 
uncouth  country  lawyer,  absolutely  with- 
out experience  in  any  executive  position, 
to  meet  such  a  crisis?  That  he  was  a 
skillful  politician,  that  he  could  speak 
with  convincing  power,  he  had  given 
proof;  but  that  he  was  a  great  man,  one 
of  those  rare  men  who  change  the  course 
of  history,  no  one  suspected.  As  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  says :  "Nothing  more  sin- 
gular ever  happened  in  history,  or  was 
invented  in  romance,  than  the  giving  of 
imperial  powers,  the  destiny  of  a  race, 
the  leadership  of  a  nation,  the  keys  of 
life  and  death,  to  a  sad-faced,  laughter- 
loving,  story-telling,  shrewd,  unlettered, 
great-hearted  frontierman  —  the  one 
great  humorist  among  the  rulers  of  the 
earth." 

But  the  people  had  made  no  mistake. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  proved  himself  the  one 
man  best  fitted  to  meet  that  terrible 
crisis. 

1.  As  President,  he  showed  this  fact 
in  his  firm  grasp  of  the  one  great  para- 
mount issue,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

In  his  first  inaugural  he  stated  and  re- 
stated this  one  great  issue  in  terse,  virile 
words.  He  brushed  aside  all  questions 
which  did  not  bear  upon  this  supreme 
issue.  He  showed  the  legal,  constitu- 
tional, and  physical  impossibility  of  sep- 
aration, and  that  the  central  idea  of 
secession  is  anarchy. 

Again  in  1862,  when  Horace  Greeley, 
assuming  to  speak  in  behalf  of  twenty 
millions  of  people,  in  his  open  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Tribune,  de- 
manded immediate  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  Mr.  Lincoln  answered:  ''My 
paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union, 
and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy 
slavery."  Lincoln  saw  what  Greeley  did 
not,  that  if  union  failed,  freedom  failed. 

Still  again  in  1864,  with  the  final 
victory  almost  in  sight,  in  that  futile 
conference  with  the  Confederate  com- 
missioners at  City  Point,  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  Alexander  Stephens,  vice-president 
of  the  Confederacy,  to  one  side,  and, 
pointing  to  a  sheet  of  paper  lying  on  the 
table  near  which  they  were  standing, 
said:  "Stephens,  let  me  write  Union'  at 
the  top  of  that  page,  and  you  may  write 
whatever  you  please  below  it." 

With  clear  vision  Lincoln  saw  that  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  all  other 
lesser  good  things  could  be  the  more 
easily  gained  and  conserved ;  that  the  loss 
of  nationality  would  be  the  opening  of  a 
Pandora's  box. 

2.  As  President,  Lincoln  proved  his 
greatness  in  his  leadership  and  manage- 
ment of  men. 

In  his  cabinet  were  four  of  his  rivals 
for  the  nomination  for  president — Sew- 
ard, Chase,  Bates,  and  Cameron.  Stan- 
ton, the  greatest  of  war  secretaries,  soon 
succeeded  Cameron. 

These  were  giants.  Probably  there 
was  not  a  single  member  of  the  cabinet 
who  did  not  think  himself  the  equal  if 
not  the  superior  of  his  chief.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Seward  expected  to  be  the  real 
President,  and  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  administration.    But  Seward  and  the 


other  strong  virile  members  of  the  cabi- 
net soon  learned  who  was  President ;  and 
bowed  to  the  will  of  their  great  chief. 

But  in  his  leadership  of  the  common 
people  whom  he  loved  and  from  whom 
he  sprang,  did  Lincoln  most  clearly  show 
his  mastership  of  men. 

A  single  instance:  He  said  that  the 
divided  North  must  be  united  and 
the  conscience  of  the  common  people 
aroused.  "You  can  have  no  conflict,"  he 
said  to  the  South  in  his  inaugural,  "with- 
out being  yourselves  the  aggressors."  He 
saw  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  South  should  fire  the  first  shot 
— become  the  aggressors.  He  proposed 
to  serve  food  to  the  soldiers  in  Sumter. 
His  cabinet,  with  one  exception,  opposed 
the  plan.     Lincoln  persisted. 

The  South  became  the  aggressors. 
They  fired  on  the  flag.  Sumter  fell. 
Then  came  that  mighty  uprising  and  so- 
lidifying of  the  North.  The  conscience 
of  the  common  people  was  aflame. 

"We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham! 
Three  hundred  thousand  strong!" 

was  the  mighty  marching  song  of  the 
common  people.  The  empty  treasury 
was  filled;  a  new  army,  a  mighty  host, 
sprang  as  from  the  ground ;  a  navy  came 
into  being  as  by  magic,  and  the  days  of 
awful  strain,  and  doubt,  were  past. 

This  leader  of  men  held  the  hearts  of 
the  common  people  in  his  grasp. 

And  so  through  all  those  awful  years, 
the  great  Commoner  kept  close  to  the 
common  people,  always  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, leading  them  out  and  on  in  firm 
support  of  the  right,  of  freedom,  of 
union ! 

3.  As  President,  in  his  dealings  wdth 
slavery  Lincoln  showed  his  greatness. 

He  hated  slavery.  "If  slavery  is  not 
wrong,  nothing  is  wrong,"  he  said. 

'  Standing  a  young  man  by  the  New 
Orleans  auction  block,  he  registered  his 
purpose:  "If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit 
this  thing,  I  will  hit  it  hard." 

Now  his  chance  had  come. 

But  Lincoln  was  just  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  slavery.  He  remembered  what 
most  Northerners  forgot,  that  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South  was  responsible  for 
its  existence;  that  at  one  time  all  the 
colonies  held  slaves. 

Our  New  England  forefathers  were 
somewhat  like  the  Methodist  girl.     She 
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confessed  in  class  meeting  that  she  had 
been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  wearing  jew- 
elry. ''But,"  she  said,  ''I  found  it  was 
dragging  me  down  to  hell,  and  so  I  gave 
it  to  my  sister." 

Slavery  did  not  pay  in  New  England, 
so  the  canny  Puritans  sold  (they  did  not 
give)  their  slaves  to  the  South.  Then 
their  consciences  became  very  sensitive 
to  the  great  evil  of  slavery. 

Lincoln  knew  that  the  Constitution 
recognized  and  protected  property  in 
slaves;  that  to  strike  at  once  at  this 
evil  was  to  lose  the  border  states,  still 
more  radically  divide  the  North,  and  lose 
our  cause.  He  knew  that  while  slavery 
had  strong  defenders  it  had  no  defense — 
that  the  stars  in  their  course  were  fight- 
ing against  it.  And  so  he  watched, 
waited,  prayed,  and  worked  to  bring  the 
people  to  the  point  where  he  could  de- 
stroy slavery  that  he  might  save  the 
Union. 

In  the  awful  school  of  war  the  border 
states  and  the  common  people  at  last 
learned  the  lesson,  "that  only  by  giving 
freedom  to  the  slave  could  we  assure 
freedom  to  the  free."  When  at  last  the 
people  were  ready  to  destroy  slavery 
in  order  to  save  the  Union,  then  came 
Lincoln's  great  war  measure,  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

4.  As  President,  Lincoln  showed  him- 
self a  great  diplomat. 

He  saved  the  countrs^  from  foreign 
war.  Seward,  in  a  most  remarkable 
paper,  which  he  handed  the  President 
shortly  after  his  inauguration,  assumed 
to  outline  a  policy  for  the  new  admin- 
istration. It  included  a  war  with  Spain 
and  France,  and  possibly  with  England, 
and  offered  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  his  insane  policy.  Mr. 
Lincoln  kindly,  but  firmly,  informed  his 
secretary  that  he,  not  Seward,  was  Pres- 
ident, and  would  choose  the  policy  to  be 
pursued,  and  brushed  aside  the  insane 
idea  of  adding  to  our  internecine  strug- 
gle the  fatal  handicap  of  foreign  war. 

Then  he  so  modified  and  changed  Mr. 
Seward's  letter  of  instruction  to  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  our  minister  to  Eng- 
land, as  to  assure  peaceful  relations  with 
that  great  nation. 

Another  striking  instance :  In  1861 
Captain  Wilkes,  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  boarded  the  British  ship 


"Trent"  on  the  high  seas,  and  made 
prisoners  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  Con- 
federate envoys.  The  country  rang  with 
exultation,  the  press  lauded  Wilkes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter of  approval,  Congress  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  thanked  him  for  "the  brave, 
adroit,  and  patriotic  conduct,"  and  Mr. 
Lincoln's  cabinet  approved  the  seizure. 

But  the  great  President  saw  that  we 
were  wrong,  stood  firm  against  the  pop- 
ular clamor,  insisted  upon  the  surrender 
of  the  prisoners,  and  made  ample  apol- 
ogy to  England. 

5.  As  President,  Lincoln  showed  him- 
self a  great  strategist. 

Nothing  discloses  real  character  like 
the  use  of  poAver.  This  is  the  supreme 
test.  The  Constitution  made  Lincoln 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.  He  used  that  vast  power  for  the 
one  purpose  of  putting  down  armed  re- 
bellion. Whatever  other  influences  ema- 
nating from  Washington  may  have 
hampered  the  general  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  Lincoln  was  always  his  firm,  loyal 
supporter.  "Give  us  victories,"  was  the 
one  thing  he  asked. 

He  was  no  marplot.  He  never  inter- 
fered with  a  general  who  would  fight. 
He  was  a  natural  strategist.  General 
Sherman  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
remarkable  correctness  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
military  views.  Generals  W.  F.  Smith, 
J.  H.  Wilson  and  R.  N.  Scott  unite  in 
pronouncing  him  "the  greatest  strategist 
of  the  war."  Had  McClellan  followed 
his  advice  he  would  have  captured  Rich- 
mond ;  had  Hooker  acted  on  his  sugges- 
tions Chancellorsville  would  have  been  a 
victory,  not  a  defeat;  had  Meade  com- 
plied w^ith  his  urgency,  Lee  never  could 
have  escaped  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
Gettysburg  would  have  ended  the 
war. 

"So  came  the  Captain  with  the  thinking  heart; 
And    when    the    judgment    thunders    split    the 

house. 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.     He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held   on   through   blame   and   faltered   not   at 

praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky."' 
— MarJcham. 
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Lincoln  Day  Aftermath. 

[Selections  from  addresses.] 

We  never  had  a  man  in  public  life 
whose  sense  of  duty  was  stronger,  whose 
bearing"  toward  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  whether  his  friends  or  politi- 
cal opponents,  was  characterized  by  a 
greater  sense  of  fairness  than  Abraham 
Lincoln.  We  never  have  had  a  man  in 
public  life  who  took  upon  himself  un- 
complainingly the  woes  of  the  nation  and 
suffered  in  his  soul  from  the  weight  of 
them  as  he  did.  We  never  have  had  a 
man  in  our  history  who  had  such  a  mix- 
ture of  far-sightedness,  understanding 
of  people,  of  common  sense,  of  high  sense 
of  duty,  power  of  inexorable  logic,  and 
of  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God  in 
working  out  a  righteous  result  as  this 
great  product  of  the  soil  of  our  country. 
One  cannot  read  of  him  without  loving 
him.  One  cannot  think  of  his  struggles, 
of  his  life,  and  his  tragic  end  without 
weeping.  'One  cannot  study  his  efforts, 
his  conscience,  his  heroism,  and  his 
patriotism  and  the  burdens  of  bitter  at- 
tack under  which  he  suffered,  and  now 
think  of  the  place  he  occupies  in  the 
histors^  of  this  country,  without  a  moral 
inspiration  of  the  most  stirring  and  in- 
tense character. — William  H.  Taft. 


He  met  his  responsibilities  superbly. 
Gentle,  mild,  and  forbearing,  his  private 
and  official  careers  are  filled  with  pic- 
tures of  prose  and  poetry  which  throw 
about  him  a  charm  most  delicate  and 
delightful.  His  homely,  quaint  humor 
brightens  with  age,  and  will  never  be 
disassociated  with  his  name  or  copied  by 
another.  Lincoln  was  perhaps  the  great- 
est American,  but  his  individuality  was 
greater  than  his  personality,  and  this 
was  because  he  had  with  him  that  stern, 
unyielding  sense  of  duty.  Gentle  beyond 
compare,  patient  beyond  belief,  his  coun- 
try and  his  duty  were  his  creed,  and  to 
that  end  he  labored  unceasingly  and  suf- 
fered patiently.  It  was  that  sentiment, 
''Our  country,"  which  guided  him.  He 
gave  himself,  without  reserve,  for  that 
countrv^  his  rare  talents,  his  immeasur- 
able love,  his  remarkable  sagacity,  his 
life — all  were  freely  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  home  and  country. — Vice-President- 
elect Sherman. 


This  rail-splitter,  this  boy  who  passed 
his  ungainly  youth  in  the  dire  poverty  of 
the  poorest  of  the  frontier  folk,  whose 
rise  was  by  weary  and  painful  labor, 
lived  to  lead  his  people  through  the  burn- 
ing flames  of  a  struggle  from  which  the 
nation  emerged,  purified  as  by  fire,  born 
anew  to  a  loftier  life.  After  long  years 
of  iron  effort,  and  of  failure  that  came 
more  often  than  victory,  he  at  last  rose 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Republic,  at  the 
moment  when  that  leadership  had  be- 
come the  stupendous  world-task  of  the 
time.  He  grew  to  know  greatness,  but 
never  ease.  Success  came  to  him,  but 
never  happiness,  save  that  which  springs 
from  doing  well  a  painful  and  a  vital 
task.  Power  was  his,  but  not  pleasure. 
The  furrows  deepened  on  his  brow,  but 
his  eyes  were  undimmed  by  either  hate 
or  fear.  His  gaunt  shoulders  were 
bowed,  but  his  steel  thews  never  faltered 
as  he  bore  for  a  burden  the  destinies  of 
his  people.  His  great  and  tender  heart 
shrank  from  giving  pain;  and  the  task 
allotted  him  was  to  pour  out  like  water 
the  life-blood  of  the  young  men,  and  to 
feel  in  his  every  fiber  the  sorrow  of  the 
women.  Disaster  saddened  but  never  dis- 
mayed him.  As  the  red  years  of  war 
went  by  they  found  him  ever  doing  his 
duty  in  the  present,  ever  facing  the 
future  with  fearless  front,  high  of  heart, 
and  dauntless  of  soul.  Unbroken  by 
hatred,  unshaken  by  scorn,  he  worked 
and  suffered  for  the  people.  Triumph 
was  his  at  the  last;  and  barely  had  he 
tasted  it  before  murder  found  him,  and 
the  kindly,  patient,  fearless  eyes  were 
closed  forever. — President  Roosevelt. 


To  him  more  than  any  other  man  we 
owe  and  shall  for  all  time  owe  the  joy, 
the  power,  and  the  gift  of  grace  of  a 
mighty  *  people  joined  together  as  they 
never  were  before,  under  one  fiag  and 
one  covenant  of  the  law.  And  at  last 
all  see  what  only  part  could  see  at  first, 
the  vital  truth  of  the  text  to  which  he 
turned  at  Chicago  before  the  election: 
*'A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,"  repeated  on  the  great  seal  of 
Kentucky:  "United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall."  Looking  back  now  through 
nearly  forty-seven  years  of  mighty  his- 
tory, how  strong,  how  wise,  how  clear, 
how  prophetic,   and  how  great  are  his 
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inaugural  words:  "lu  view  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  un- 
broken," and  'Svill  constitutionally  main- 
tain and  defend  itself.  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there 
any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world? 
In  our  present  dilferences,  is  either  party 
without  faith  of  being*  in  the  right?  If 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his 
eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your 
side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the 
South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this 
great  tribunal  of  the  American  people." 
Here  are  met  to-da}^,  with  equal  zeal  to 
do  him  honor,  soldiers  of  the  war  for  and 
against  the  Union,  heroes  of  the  Union 
and  the  Confederacy,  Americans  all,  no 
one  less  pledged  than  the  other,  not  only 
by  the  bond  of  the  covenant  of  our  law, 
but  alike  by  the  dearest  feeling-s  of  his 
heart  and  fervor  of  his  bloody  to  our 
united  country  and  its  beautiful  flag. 
— Governor  Wilson  of  Kentucky. 


Great  men  are  the  noblest  possessions 
of  a  nation  and  are  potent  forces  in  the 
moulding  of  national  character.  The 
influence  lives  after  them,  and  if  they 
be  good  as  well  as  great  they  remain  as 
beacons  lighting  the  course  of  all  who 
follow  them.  They  set  for  succeeding 
generations  the  standards  of  public  life. 
They  stir  the  spirit  and  rouse  the  energy 
of  the  youth  who  seek  to  emulate  their 
virtues  in  the  service  of  the  country. 
Thus  did  the  memory  of  George  Wash- 
ington stir  and  rouse  Lincoln  himself; 
thus  will  the  memory  of  Lincoln  live  and 
endure  among  you,  gathering  reverence 
from  age  to  age,  the  memory  of  one  w^ho 
saved  your  Republic  by  his  Avisdom,  his 
constancy,  his  faith  in  the  people  and  in 
freedom,  the  memory  of  a  plain  and  sim- 
ple man,  yet  crowned  with  the  knightly 
virtues  of  truthfulness,  honor,  and  cour- 
age.— James  Brycc. 


As  a  people  we  are  indeed  beyond 
measure  fortunate  in  the  characters  of 
the  two  greatest  of  our  public  men — 
AVashington  and  Lincoln.  Widely  though 
they  differed  in  externals,  the  Virginia 
landed  gentleman  and  the  Kentucky 
backwoodsman,  they  were  alike  in  essen- 
tials, thej^  -were  alike  in  the  great  quali- 


ties which  rendered  each  able  to  render 
service  to  his  nation  and  to  all  mankind 
such  as  no  other  man  of  his  generationi 
could  or  did  render.  Each  had  lofty 
ideals,  but  each  in  striving  to  attain  these 
lofty  ideals  was  guided  by  the  soundest 
common  sense.  Each  possessed  inflexible 
courage  in  adversity,  and  a  soul  wholly 
unspoiled  by  prosperity.  Each  possessed 
all  the  gentler  virtues  conmionly  exhib- 
ited by  good  men  who  lacked  rugged 
strength  of  character.  Each  possessed 
also  all  the  strong  qualities  commonly 
exhibited  by  those  towering  masters  of 
mankind  who  have  too  often  shown  them- 
selves devoid  of  so  much  as  the  under- 
standing of  the  words  by  which  w^e  sig- 
nify the  qualities  of  duty,  of  mercy,  of 
devotion  to  the  right,  of  lofty  disinterest- 
edness in  battling  for  the  good  of  others. 
There  have  been  other  men  as  great  and 
other  men  as  good ;  but  in  all  the  history 
of  mankind  there  are  no  other  two  great 
men  as  good  as  these,  no  other  two  good 
men  as  great.  Widely  though  the  prob- 
lems of  to-day  differ  from  the  problems, 
set  for  solution  to  Wasliington  when  he 
founded  this  nation,  to  Lincoln  when  he 
saved  it  and  freed  the  slave,  yet  the 
qualities  they  showed  in  meeting  these 
problems  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
we  should  show"  in  doing  our  w^ork  to- 
day.— John  D.  Jjong. 


We  can  pause  to-da}^  in  the  hurry  of 
daily  life  and  contemplate  that  great;, 
lonely,  tragic  figure,  that  imagination 
with  its  touch  of  the  poet,  that  keen^ 
strong  mind  Avith  its  humor  and  its 
pathos,  that  splendid  common  sense  and 
pure  character,  and  then  learn  from  the 
life,  Avhich  the  possession  of  all  these 
qualities  lived,  and  from  the  deeds^ 
which  he  did,  lessons  which  may  not  be 
without  value  to  each  one  of  us  in  our 
OAvn  lives,  and  in  teaching  us  the  service 
Avhich  Ave  should  render  to  our  country. 
— Senator  Lodge. 


In  all  America  there  seems  to  have 
been  but  tAA^o  great  souls  aa^io  rose  above 
the  smoke  and  carnage  of  Appomattox 
and  soared  on  eagle's  pinions  to  heights 
aboA^e,  seeing  Avith  undimmed  vision  the 
true  basis  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
United    States.     Those    tAA^o    men    AA^ere 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Foul  murder  stilled  forever  the  gentle 
voice  of  Lincoln.  A  life  like  Lincoln's 
belongs,  for  all  the  ages,  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  the  more  they 
study  it  the  more  they  seek  to  emulate 
it,  the  more  surely  shall  the  people  of  all 
America  be  lifted  to  a  higher  and  purer 
standard. — John  8.  Wise. 


Charles  Darwin. 


To  my  race  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln has  its  special  lesson  at  this  point 
in  our  career.  We  are  learning,  I  be- 
lieve, in  an  increasing  degree  that  the 
best  way  for  us  to  honor  the  memory 
of  our  emancipator  is  by  seeking  to  imi- 
tate him.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
freedom  in  the  broadest  and  highest 
sense,  has  never  been  a  bequest;  it  has 
been  a  conquest. — Booker  Washington. 


Lincoln  was  in  several  respects  a  new 
ethical  phenomenon.  Cromwell  is  the 
pattern  of  a  hero  who,  by  superior  force 
and  insight,  was  lifted  above  the  heads 
of  common  men,  and  who,  therefore,  had 
a  divine  right  to  use  them  as  his  instru- 
ments. Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  be  bom  to  show  the  one-sided- 
ness  of  Cromwell's  idea,  and  to  prove 
that  it  was  possible  to  be  a  real  ruler 
of  men,  and  yet  only  to  move  along  with 
the  general  sentiment  of  those  ruled  by 
him.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  the  modern 
democratic  statesman  was  to  abolish  the 
distinction  between  leading  and  follow^- 
ing;  to  discern  what  was  deepest  and 
best  in  the  popular  sentiment  and  grad- 
ually to  help  it  to  knowledge  of  itself; 
and  to  act  only  when  the  real  power  and 
sympathy  of  the  nation  were  behind  him. 
.  .  .  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
it  was  long  before  there  was  any  clear 
appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  char- 
acter that  was  hidden  under  this  simple 
and  unpretending  individuality,  with  its 
tentative  methods,  its  waiting  upon  Prov- 
idence and  its  patient,  tolerant,  and  flex- 
ible modes  of  action. — Edivard  Caird, 
Master  of  Balliol  College. 

#    #    * 

Evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence,  implying 

sound, 
On   earth   the   broken   arcs,    in   heaven   the 

perfect   round. 

— B.  Browning. 


[Extract    from    sermon    by   Eev.    E.    Stanton 
Hodgin.] 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  coming 
week  Charles  Darwin  wa^  born.  He  was 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  unobtru- 
sive of  men.  He  lived  the  life  of  an 
invalid  in  a  little  village  in  England. 
Fifty  years  ago  an  innocent  looking  little 
volume  on  natural  history,  called  the 
"Origin  of  Species,"  came  from  his  pen. 
Around  this  man  and  this  little  book 
the  thought  forces  of  the  world  gathered 
themselves  in  strife  and  controversy  as 
they  have  gathered  about  no  other  per- 
son or  event.  More  books  were  written 
to  disprove  the  views  therein  set  forth 
than  were  ever  directed  against  any  sin- 
gle work.  The  author  was  a  calm,  but 
interested  spectator,  quietly  awaiting  the 
verdict  of  time. 

What  was  the  verdict  at  the  end  of 
forty  years?  In  1900  a  magazine  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  all  the  prominent 
scholars  and  thinkers  of  Europe  and 
America  asking  them  to  name  what  they 
considered  the  ten  great  books  of  the 
century — the  books  that  had  most  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  thought  and  life 
of  the  time.  The  only  book  included  in 
every  list  received  in  return  was  Dar- 
win's ''Origin  of  Species,"  while  not  a 
single  one  of  the  many  thousands  of 
books  written  in  refutation  was  included 
in  any  one  of  the  lists.  The  book  that 
precipitated  the  controversy  alone  sur- 
vived and  was  regarded  by  common  con- 
sent as  the  epoch-marking  production  of 
modern  times. 

Darwin  and  Spencer,  and  the  group 
of  men  who  gathered  about  them, 
brought  it  at  once  into  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  human  thought  and  made  it 
vital.  From  that  moment  it  became  the 
center  around  which  all  thought  and 
feeling  organized  itself.  We  all  think, 
act,  and  feel  in  a  different  way  to-day 
because  of  their  work.  All  education 
has  been  revolutionized  by  it  both  in 
method  and  spirit. 

If  Darwin  and  Spencer  had  never 
lived  others  would  have  done  the  work 
they  did.  It  was  the  next  step  in  human 
progress  and  had  to  come.  It  was  in  the 
air.  It  breathes  in  every  sentence  of 
Emerson's  early  writings,  not  as  a  dem- 
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onstrated  fact,  but  as  a  conviction.  Man 
is  great  in  proportion  as  he  embodies  in 
himself  the  life  of  his  fellows  and  is  able 
to  give  expression  to  that  which  is  uncon- 
sciously seeking  for  expression  in  man- 
kind. 

*    #    * 

Lincoln  and  Darwin. 

[Extract    from    sermon   by   Eev.   William    G. 
Eliot,  Jr.] 

On  February  12,  1809,  were  born  two 
of  the  greatest  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century — Charles  Darwin  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  lives  are  as  interesting 
in  their  contrasts  as  in  comparisons. 
Darwin  at  no  time  in  his  life  knew  what 
it  meant  to  have  to  earn  a  living;  Lin- 
<io]n  was  born  and  raised  in  comparative 
poverty.  Darwin's  environment  was  in- 
tellectual; Lincoln's,  that  of  the  poorer 
whites  in  the  border  states.  Darwin  was 
a  searcher  for  truth ;  Lincoln,  a  leader  of 
men.  Darwin  lived  for  most  of  his  days 
the  quiet  life  of  a  country  gentleman; 
Lincoln,  in  the  center  of  a  mighty  social 
struggle. 

Darwin  and  Lincoln  were  alike  in 
their  singular  simplicity  and  true  hu- 
mility, in  their  unswerving  devotions  to 
one  life-purpose,  and  in  their  entire  mag- 
nanimity and  freedom  from  jealousy. 
They  were  alike  epoch-making  personali- 
ties, the  one  incarnating  as  it  were  the 
spirit  of  science,  the  other  the  spirit  of 
liberty. 

Lincoln  marked  the  culmination  of 
the  characteristic  work  of  the  eighteenth 
<;entur3^  the  centurj^  of  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Darwin  stood  at  the  forefront  of 
the  most  characteristic  work  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  century  of  science. 

A  man  without  a  country  is  deemed 
lay  all  an  object  of  pity.  But  the  day 
^vill  come,  if  indeed  it  is  not  now  here, 
w^hen  it  will  be  equally  tragic  that  any 
Tnan  should  be  without  a  church.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  belong  to  a  country,  true 
loyalty  to  which  means  loyalty  to  the 
free  and  holy  world-democracy.  It 
ought  to  be  as  great  a  privilege  to  be- 
long to  a  church,  true  loyalty  to  which 
should  mean  loyalty  to  a  holy  world- 
church,  free  and  catholic ;  a  church 
whose  worship  and  whose  message  in  the 
farthest  future,  even  as  when  at  its  best 
in  all  tim.e,  shall  bear  living  witness  to 


the  reality  and  real  presence  of  that 
eternal  world  by  virtue  of  which  yester- 
day's fidelity  is  not  wasted  though  our 
planet  should  pass  away  in  flames  to- 
morrow; a  church  which  shall  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  reality  and  real  presence  of 
the  Living  God  in  whose  light  we  shall 
see  light. 

^     *    * 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

THE    CORRECT   VERSION. 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  Nation  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a 
final  resting-place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  Nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger 
sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot 
consecrate  —  we  cannot  hallow  —  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us — that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain;  that  this  Nation,  un- 
der God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 
*     *     * 

We  would  fain  believe  without  ques- 
tion what  is  held  so  dear  by  another  soul 
that  life  itself  is  light  in  the  balance. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 
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Bellingham,  Wash. — The  Society  has 
had  a  Unitarian  Festival,  with  Rev.  Wil- 
liam G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  Portland,  Ore., 
preaching  the  morning  of  February  7th, 
and  Rev.  Minot  0.  Simons,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  preaching  February  14th.  Mr. 
Simons  also  spoke  to  three  hundred  stu- 
dents at  the  Normal  School,  and  ad- 
dressed an  evening  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

A  decided  impetus  has  been  given  the 
Bellingham  work.  The  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  chapel  took  place  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  February  28th.  The 
Portland  church  has  contributed  several 
hundred  dollars  to  the  building  fund 
through  a  most  generous  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  situation.  Several  hundred 
dollars  more  will  enable  the  chapel  to  be 
dedicated  without  debt.  The  treasurer's 
address  is  Professor  E.  N.  Stone,  Box 
257,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Berkeley. — Our  church  services  con- 
tinue helpful  and  well-attended,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  November  we  were 
shown  to  be  entirely  free  from  debt. 
The  usual  Christmas  sale  held  by  our 
Auxiliary  and  the  Channing  Club  was  a 
success. 

On  Januarj^  24th  we  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  Dr.  Crooker's  interesting  ser- 
mon upon  the  ''Glorious  Gospel  of  the 
Blessed  God."  On  February  7th  Mr. 
Lathrop's  address  upon  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln" was  most  inspiring.  In  the  course 
of  it  he  said,  "When  a  man  gives  himself 
to  a  cause  with  absolute  devotion  he  wins 
for  himself  the  power  of  the  spirit. 
Honesty,  sincerity,  humility,  Lincoln 
brought  and  dedicated  to  the  work  that 
was  given  him,  and  he  felt  a  hand 
mightier  than  his  grasping  events 
through  his.  He  renounced  all  thought 
of  self,  and  in  that  surrender  he  found 
the  divine  that  was  in  him." 

To  the  Channing  Club  that  evening 
]\Ir.  Rowen  spoke  of  "Our  Greatest  Citi- 
zen." 

Eureka.  —  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Eureka 
have  invited  Rev.  E.  R.  Watson,  of  San 
Diego,  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  four 
months  from  the  first  of  March,  with  a 
view  to  the  permanent  pastorate.     Mr. 


Watson  has  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
the  Eureka  church  is  looking  forward 
expectantly  to  his  coming. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cruzan  are  in 
demand  for  public  addresses  in  Eureka. 
Mrs.  Cruzan  is  scheduled  for  an  address 
February  4th  on  "The  Federation  of 
Clubs,"  before  the  Woman's  Civic  Club. 
This  will  be  her  third  address  before  that 
organization.  At  a  mass  meeting  held 
on  February  12th,  in  honor  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  one  hundredth  birthday, 
Mr.  Cruzan  delivered  an  address  on 
"Lincoln  as  President." 

Los  Angeles — On  Sunday,  February 
7th,  Mr.  Hodgin  preached  a  sermon  on 
"Charles  Darwin,"  and  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 14th,  one  on  "Abraham  Lincoln."' 
He  has  announced  a  series  of  sermons 
beginning  February  21st,  and  continu- 
ing until  Easter,  on  "The  Cardinal  Prin- 
ciples of  Religion  as  Effected  by  the 
Evolutionary  Interpretation  of  Life." 

The  regular  monthly  dinner  and  meet- 
ing of  the  Unity  Club  (men's)  was  held 
at  the  church,  Friday  evening,  February 
19th. 

Sunday  evening,  February  21st,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  People's 
Union,  the  Rev.  John  Jay  Lewis,  of 
Boston,  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Passion 
Play  of  1900,"  illustrated  by  stereopti- 
con  views. 

On  Thursday,  February  18th,  the 
Woman's  Alliance  met  in  the  church 
parlors  for  a  day  of  sewing,  with  box- 
luncheon,  while  from  2 :30  to  5  p.  m. 
they  held  a  "Food  Sale,"  together  with 
an  informal  "at  home,"  when  tea  and 
wafers  were  served  to  all  who  called. 

Oakland. — An  organization  for  the 
young  people  has  been  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  Young  People's  Guild. 
Its  purpose  is  purely  social,  hoping  not 
only  to  promote  the  better  acquaintance 
and  enjoj^ment  of  its  members,  but  also 
to  add  to  the  strength  and  usefulness  of 
the  church  itself.  Officers  were  chosen, 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,, 
and  thirty-two  names  put  on  the  mem- 
bership roll. 

Two  weeks  later  the  Woman's  Alliance 
gave  the  new  Guild  a  valentine  party, 
Avhich  was  well  attended  in  spite  of  the 
stormy  weather,  and  was  much  enjoyed 
by  all  present. 
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The  minister's  book  reviews  have  be- 
come quite  a  feature  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  churchj  and  are  worthy 
of  more  than  a  passing-  mention. 

On  the  second  Wednesday  of  each 
month  Mr.  Simonds  reviews  one  of  the 
newer  books.  These  reviews  are  more 
than  usually  interesting,  and  have  proved 
very  successful,  the  hearers  numberinp^ 
not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  on  the  storm- 
iest days,  while  good  weather  gives  an 
audience  of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred. 

At  this  time,  also,  reports  are  asked 
from  any  in  the  audience  upon  books  or 
articles  they  have  read  during  the  month, 
and  much  interest  is  shown  in  this  part 
of  the  hour's  program.  These  book  re- 
views and  the  Unity  Club,  which  has 
the  minister  as  instructor  for  its  literary 
work,  have  developed  and  proved  the 
taste  and  ability  of  the  people  in  a  very 
gratifying  way. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  has  received 
quite  a  number  of  ncAV  members  during 
the  past  month,  and  is  in  a  very  wide- 
awake condition.  Under  its  auspices  a 
dramatic  reading  of  ''The  Sky  Pilot" 
w^as  most  delightfully  given  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  15th,  by  Mrs.  Basha  England 
Thompson.  Mrs.  John  Jenkins  rendered 
the  vocal  selections  and  the  Gushing 
Orchestra  gave  the  other  music. 

Palo  Alto. — The  month  of  February 
in  the  church  has  been  notable  for  its 
centennial  anniversaries,  those  of  Lin- 
coln and  Darwin  having  been  worthily 
observed.  On  the  7th,  the  Sunday  be- 
fore his  birthday,  the  memory  of  Lincoln 
was  honored  by  a  sermon  by  Rev.  F.  L. 
Hosmer,  D.  D.,  of  Berkeley,  the  congre- 
gation closing  the  service  fittingly  by 
singing  Dr.  Hosmer's  Centennial  Hymn. 
Dr.  Hosmer  preached  to  a  congregation 
which  was  large  in  spite  of  the  rain,  on 
""Washington  and  Lincoln."  The  Dar- 
win centennial  was  observed  by  two  spe- 
cial evening  services  on  the  two  succeed- 
ing Sundays — the  fourteenth  and  the 
twenty-first.  The  Unitarian  being  the 
only  church  in  town  to  notice  this  occa- 
sion, there  was  a  very  large  attendance 
of  strangers,  the  congregation  com- 
pletely filling  the  church  on  the  first 
evening,  and  on  the  second  evening  over- 
flowing it,  with  the  aisles,  pulpit  steps, 
and  organ  loft  crowded,  and  from  fifty 


to  a  hundred  people  turned  away.  On 
the  first  evening  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  of 
Boston,  was  the  speaker.  The  service 
was  conducted  by  the  minister,  but  the 
speaker  introduced  by  President  Jordan, 
of  Stanford  University.  Dr.  Dole  spoke 
of  the  influence  which  ''The  Origin  of 
Species"  had  on  him  when  a  young  man 
in  the  theological  school,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  he  termed  the  "Darwinian 
method"  had  had  on  his  thinking 
throughout  his  life,  and  on  the  thought 
of  the  times.  On  the  second  evening 
President  Jordan  was  the  speaker.  He 
took  for  his  subject  "Darwin  Fifty 
Years  After,"  and  gave  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  Darwin's  work, 
and  the  work  of  his  successors  in  the 
same  field  at  the  present  day. 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  Palo  Alto  had 
its  first  meeting  of  the  new  year  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Crook- 
er,  D.  D.,  to  Stanford.  Dr.  Crooker 
preached  in  the  University  Chapel  on 
February  14,  but  spent  two  or  three 
days  in  Palo  Alto,  and  was  entertained 
by  the  Club  at  a  smoker  on  the  evening 
of  February  12.  He  spoke  on  "The  Em- 
manuel Movement  and  Its  Dangers,"  the 
members  taking  the  subject  up  in  a  pro- 
longed discussion  at  the  end  of  his  ad- 
dress. 

The  second  of  the  Church's  monthly 
social  gatherings  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  members  on  the 
evening  of  February  28. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  event  of  great- 
est importance  in  our  church  activities 
during  the  month  has  been  the  change 
we  have  made  in  our  Alliance  work. 
From  the  organization  of  the  Sewing 
Society  in  1865  with  its  seven  members, 
the  women  of  our  church  have  religiously 
devoted  one  afternoon  each  week  to  the 
church,  helping  out  the  expenses  by  their 
earnings  and  promoting  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  church.  But  recently,  with 
our  Alliance  numbering  one  hundred 
members,  the  attendance  has  been  small. 
The  innovation  we  have  made  is  to  try 
the  experiment  of  meeting  alternate 
Wednesdays,  on  the  first  of  the  month 
taking  up  some  literary  or  general  topic 
and  having  a  speaker  when  possible;  on 
the  second  Wednesday  taking  up,  for 
the  coming  year,  the  study  of  Emerson's 
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works,  hoping"  by  having  definite  objects 
in  view  the  interest  will  be  increased  and 
two  meetings  in  the  month  do  more 
good  and  be  of  more  benefit  to  the 
ivomen  of  the  church. 

Our  first  Emerson  day  gave  good 
promise,  being  well  attended,  and  all 
interested. 

We  have  had  another  treat  in  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Simons,  the  Billings  lecturer. 
He  could  not  give  us  a  Sunday,  but 
lield  a  service  on  Friday  evening,  the 
19th.  The  weather  was  most  inclement, 
so  that  the  audience  was  small.  His 
sermon  on  *'Unitarianism"  was  excellent, 
dwelling  on  the  positive  side  of  our  faith. 
The  service  was  followed  by  an  infor- 
mal reception,  the  ladies  of  the  Alliance 
serving  light  refreshments,  giving  all  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  Mr.  Simons. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Eliot 
Temarked  that  our  people  ought  to  realize 
that  the  Billings  lecturers  are  picked 
men — and  certainly  they  made  a  wise 
<ihoice  when  they  picked  Mr.  Simons, 
lie  is  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  work, 
laving  the  real  true  missionary  spirit 
and  the  zeal  to  express  it  earnestly. 

On  February  14th  Mr.  Eliot  gave  us 
two  admirable  sermons  on  "Lincoln  and 
Darwin,"  contrasting  the  salient  traits  in 
their  characters  and  bringing  out  the 
point  that  they  were  each  epoch-making 
men. 

RedI;Ands. — The  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vices conducted  by  Mr.  Savage  at  San 
Bernardino  have  so  far  been  very  en- 
<30uraging,  at  the  second  service  the 
number  present  being  double  that  of  the 
iirst  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  Branch  Alliance 
:are  very  busy  sewing  on  small  garments 
for  the  Associated  Charities  of  this  city. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Alliance  an 
all-day  session  will  be  held,  and  much 
v^ork  is  hoped  to  be  accomplished  for  this 
<3haritable  organization. 

During  the  first  week  of  March  we 
liold  our  annual  church  supper,  antici- 
pating a  full  attendance  of  our  members 
and  friends. 

Rev.  Minot  Simons,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  will  be  with  us  at  that  time  and 
give  the  address  of  the  evening,  which 
^e  feel  will  greatly  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  our  annual  re-union. 


On  February  28th  Mr.  Savage  ex- 
changed pulpits  with  Mr.  Watson,  of 
San  Diego. 

Santa  Rosa. — The  People's  Unitarian 
Church  of  Santa  Rosa  is  the  Benjamin 
of  the  churches  on  the  Coast.  Our  work 
goes  on  patiently,  and  probably  no 
church  in  the  Conference  has  more  faith- 
ful and  more  loyal  members  and  work- 
ers. Some  of  the  items  of  interest  since 
the  new  year  came  in  are : — 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Starr 
King  Club,  when  Mrs.  Basha  Thompson 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  her 
year  in  Europe,  especially  of  her  visits 
to  the  graves  and  places  associated  with 
the  names  of  persons  of  note ;  and  Jan- 
uary 20th  was  the  sixtieth  birthday  of 
the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  and 
was  observed  by  a  social  gathering  in  the 
evening. 

The  February  Starr  King  Club  meet- 
ing was  a  Lincoln  night,  with  speaking 
by  Judge  Sewell  and  others. 

The  pastor's  subjects  have  been:  ''A 
New  Year  Toast";  "How  Was  Jesus 
Saved?";  an  analytical  sermon  on 
''Blessed  Are  the  Pure  in  Heart,  for 
They  Shall  See  God,"  showing  what 
must  be  substituted  for  that  language, 
since  we  shall  never  see  God,  and  taking 
the  discouraging  sense  out  of  the  pas- 
sage that  only  the  pure  in  heart  can 
hope  for  salvation ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  second  sermon  on  the  same  subject, 
relieving  the  critical  aspect  of  the  first. 
Last  Sunday's  sermon  was  on  ''How  a 
Disrupted  Nation  Was  Saved,  and  How 
a  Disrupted  Individual  Soul  Is  Saved." 

The  ladies  held  a  valentine  social, 
which  was  quite  successful.  We  have 
held  meetings  steadily  through  the 
rainy  season. 

San  Francisco. — On  February  7th  an 
interesting  service  commemorating  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  three 
great  men  was  held.  Mendelssohn  music 
was  represented  in  all  the  choir  selec- 
tions, while  the  sermon  reviewed  briefly 
the  life  and  influence  of  Charles  Darwin 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  February 
14th  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole  occupied  the 
pulpit,  Mr.  Leavitt  going  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  enable  him  to  do  so.  He  spoke 
very    earnestly    on   "Good    Will,"   and 
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deepl}^  impressed  his  hearers  with  his 
sincerity  and  strength. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  church  was 
held  in  the  church  parlors  on  the  evening 
of  February  9th,  and  all  the  reports 
were  encouraging. 

The  two  societies  of  women  continue 
very  strong  and  are  doing  fine  work. 
The  Sunday-school  is  not  large,  but  is 
good.  The  young  people  have  a  flour- 
ishing organization,  and  the  newly  or- 
ganized Men's  Club  begins  in  a  very 
promising  manner.  The  Hinckley  trus- 
tees report  their  fund  to  be  fully 
$60,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  used  for 
charity,  religion,  and  learning.  The 
Henry  Pierce  Library  is  well  sustained 
and  growing  in  usefulness. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  an- 
nounces an  address  by  Rev.  Frederick 
Gill,  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  on  March  8th; 
subject,  "The  Dawn  of  To-morrow."  On 
March  22d  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischel  will  give 
an  account  of  her  experience  ''With  a 
Commercial  Commission  in  Japan." 

*     *    * 

Brilliants  from  the  Public  Utter- 
ances of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Let  us  have  the  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the 
end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it. 

Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right, 
and  we  may  succeed. 

This  nation  cannot  live  on  injustice. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  willing  to  do  my 
duty,  though  it  costs  my  life. 

As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think 
anew. 

I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  believe  what 
I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause;  and  I  shall 
do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more 
helps  the  cause. 

If  I  can  learn  God's  will,  I  will  do  it. 

It  is  a  difficult  role,  and  so  much  the 
greater  will  be  the  honor  if  you  perform 
it  well. 

Though  much  provoked,  let  us  do  noth- 
ing through  passion  and  ill-temper. 

Trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  occasion  is  ^yWed  high  with  diffi- 
culty, and  we  must  rise  to  the  occasion. 

With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right. 


This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through^ 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 


Johnson  on  Shakespeare.  Essays  and  Notes 
selected  and  set  forth  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Walter  Ealeigh.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  London  and  New  York.  85 
cents. 
Johnson's  treatment  of  his  predecessors  and 
rivals  is  uniformly  generous;  he  never  at- 
tempts to  raise  his  own  credit  on  their  mistakes 
and  extravagance.  Once,  when  a  lady  at  Miss 
Hannah  More's  house  talked  of  his  preface  to 
Shakespeare  as  superior  to  ir'ope's:  "I  fear  not, 
madam,"  said  he,  "the  little  fellow  has  done 
wonders."  Hanmer  he  speaks  of  as  "a  man, 
in  my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by  nature 
for  such  studies."  Warburton  was  fated  to 
suffer  at  his  hands  more  than  any  other  com- 
mentator, but  it  is  plain  from  the  preface  that 
he  had  a  grateful  remembrance  of  Warburton's 
kindness  to  the  early  "Observations  on  Mac- 
beth." "He  praised  me,"  Johnson  once  said, 
"at  a  time  when  praise  was  of  value  to  me." 
Such  praise  Johnson  never  forgot;  but  he  did 
not  allow  it  to  bias  his  work  as  a  critic.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  unduly  exalts  Warburton 
at  the  expense  of  Theobald  ("O,  sir,  he'd  make 
two-and-fifty  Theobalds,  cut  into  slices"),  but 
it  was  not  only  personal  gratitude  which  dic- 
tated that  judgment.  Theobald  was,  without 
doubt,  a  better  scholar  and  a  better  editor  than 
Warburton:  there  can  be  no  question  which  of 
the  two  has  done  more  for  the  text  of  Shake- 
gpeare.  But  Warburton  was  a  man  of  large 
general  powers,  who  wrote  an  easy  and  engag- 
ing style.  His  long,  fantastic,  unnecessary 
notes  on  Shakespeare  are,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, good  reading ;  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  Theobald's.  Johnson's  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  letters  made  him  too  severe  on 
one  who  was  destitute  of  the  literary  graces. 

How  TO  Cook  Meat,  Game,  and  Poultry.  By 
Olive  Green.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Price,  $1.50. 
All  the  world  loves  a  good  cook,  and  when 
she  speaks  the  peoples  listen.  The  fine  culinary 
quality  and  the  practical  and  priceless  value 
of  Olive  Green  and  her  cook-books  are  now 
known  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  beyond,  and 
it  is  indeed  glad  tidings  to  announce  that  the 
author  of  the  various  volumes  dear  to  all  bon 
vivants  and  published  under  the  name  of  Put- 
nam's Home-Maker  Series  has  brought  out  a 
new  book,  "How  to  Cook  Meat  and  Poultry." 
Its  title  is  index  to  its  contents.  "Olive  Green," 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  non  de  plume.  If  the 
public  only  knew  the  real  author  who  masks 
behind  that  pseudonym,  would  the  public  be 
more  surprised  or  pleased?  At  all  events,  if 
the  dn.j  comes  when  that  writer's  name  is  re- 
vealed, the  comments  upon  the  revelation  will 
be  in  a  high  degree  entertaining. 
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Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus.     According  to 
the  Historical  and  Critical  Method.     Being 
a    Course    of    Lectures    by    Rudolph    Otto, 
Lie.   Th.     Translated  from  the  German  by 
H.  J.  Whitby,  B.  D.     Chicago:     The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.    Price,  50  cents. 
The  lectures  comprising  this  book  were  origi- 
nally delivered  before  the  congregation  of  the 
church  in   Hanover.      The   author  presents  the 
life  and  ministry  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  mod- 
ern scholarship,  and  viewed  from  the  point  of 
one  who  has  followed  the  critical  and  historical 
method,  rather  than  one  who  holds  to  the  eccle- 
siastical image  of  Jesus.     In  his  preface,   the 
lecturer  modestly  questions  the  wisdom  of  ven- 
turing upon  the  task  of  popularizing  a  science 
that  is  as  yet  hardly  complete,  but  a  superficial 
acquaintance   of  the  text   at   once   sets  at   rest 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  whatever  doubts  the 
compiler  of  the  book  may  have. 

The  investigations  into  the  origin  of  our 
religion  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Otto  will  no  doubt 
disquiet  those  who  hold  to  orthodox  opinions, 
but  to  the  more  radical  they  will  satisfy,  eman- 
cipate, and  reinstate.  When  delivered  from 
the  pulpit  in  sermon  form  they  called  forth  a 
public  attack  from  the  strongholds  of  ortho- 
doxy, so  profound  was  the  impression  they 
produced  in  Hanover. 

The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  and  the 
History  of  Christian  Science.  By  Georg- 
ine  Milmine.  New  York.  The  McClure 
Company.  $6.00  net. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs,  Eddy  is  the 
most  powerful  woman  in  America  to-day,  and 
that  her  influence  is  strongly  felt  in  England 
and  Germany.  Her  very  limitations  make  her 
career  the  more  interesting  because  the  struggle 
of  an  individual  against  adverse  environment 
always  presents  a  problem  of  absorbing  human 
interest.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any  reliable 
facts  have  been  gathered  together  of  the  career 
of  this  remarkable  woman  and  of  the  history 
of  the  movement  which  she  inaugurated.  The 
author  carefully  and  impartially  takes  up  the 
period  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  erratic  youth,  her  years 
of  invalidism,  and  her  acquaintanceship  with 
Quimby,  and  acquisition  from  him  of  the  idea 
of  the  Allness  of  Mind.  She  describes  the  years 
in  which  Mrs.  Eddy  developed  and  absorbed 
this  idea,  and  made  it  her  own,  going  about 
from  one  New  England  mill  town  to  another 
and  teaching  it  to  village  laborers  and  factory 
hands;  her  first  success  through  her  pupil  and 
partner  Richard  Kennedy;  her  long  struggle 
and  bitter  jealousies  and  animosities  toward 
such  of  her  students  as  manifested  any  individ- 
uality in  their  development  of  her  teaching; 
the  final  evolution  of  the  idea  of  launching  her 
system  of  healing  as  a  religion;  the  organiza- 
tion and  growth  of  her  church;  the  two 
schisms  in  which  the  more  independent  of  her 
students  revolted  and  left  her;  the  long  series 
of  machinations  by  which  she  got  the  church 
completely  under  her  control  and  convinced  her 
followers  that  their  success  lay  in  absolute  obe- 
dience ;  and,  finally,  the  rapid  strides  by  which 
from  then  on  she  achieved  wealth  and  power. 
A  careful  study  is  made  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  pecu- 


liar personal  contribution  to  Quimby's  theories, 
namely,  Malicious  Animal  Magnetism.  The 
facts  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  life  show  that  while  she 
was  asserting  the  Allness  of  Good  and  the 
Goodness  of  All,  her  personal  life  was  affected, 
and  her  relation  to  her  students  almost  entirely 
determined,  by  her  fear  of  this  malign  power. 
Quite  unconsciously  she  repeated  the  history  of 
all  religions,  and  while  she  asserted  the  suprem- 
acy and  allness  of  good,  her  daily  life  was  a 
history  of  her  combat  with  evil. 

Aside  from  the  life  of  Mrs,  Eddy,  the  work 
has  also  a  profound  interest  as  the  history  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  a  religion  and 
of  an  American  system  of  optimistic  thinking. 
So-called  philosophies  of  healthy-mindedness 
have  been  peculiarly  characteristic  of  America. 
Miss  Milmine's  work,  which  deals  with  the 
most  widely  known  expression  of  this  school  of 
thought,  is  the  first  complete  history  that  has 
been  written  of  any  one  of  these  movements, 
and  as  such  constitutes  an  invaluable  source  for 
future  historians  of  American  metaphysics. 

Hitherto  everything  that  has  been  written  on 
the  historical  side  of  Christian  Science  has  come 
from  the  salaried  officials  of  the  Christian 
Science  publication  board.  The  facts  that  are 
set  forth  here  represent  years  of  research  and 
careful  sifting  of  evidence,  and  are  presented 
in  an  entirely  impartial  manner — not  with  the 
zeal  of  a  religious  fanatic,  nor  with  the  irony 
of  one  who  attacks  a  religion,  but  by  one  who 
chronicles  facts  and  events  and  has  no  other 
purpose  than  the  historian's  purpose  of  accu- 
racy. 

Miss  Milmine's  work  is  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  material  which  it  conveys,  but  for  its 
exceptional  grasp  of  historical  art.  In  its  pow- 
erful, vigorous,  and  graphic  narrative,  its  pene- 
trating insight  into  motive  and  character,  its 
faculty  of  representing  the  vital  forces  under- 
lying a  course  of  events,  and  its  philosophical 
conception  of  its  subject  as  a  whole,  it  forms 
a  work  of  distinguished  value  in  American  lit- 
erature. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Composer.  By  Sir 
Hubert  Parry,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Music, 
Oxford.  New  York  and  London,  G.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry's  "Johann  Sebastian  Bach, 
Composer,"  is  at  once  a  biography  and  a  critical 
and  historical  study  of  the  achievements  of  the 
great  eighteenth-century  composer,  director,  and 
performer  upon  the  organ  and  piano.  The  emi- 
nence of  Sir  Hubert  Parry  himself  as  a  com- 
poser and  as  a  writer  and  student  of  music 
needs  no  comment  here.  For  the  last  decade 
he  has  been  professor  of  music  at  Oxford.  Con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  life  and  the  authority  of  Sir 
Hubert  Parry  as  a  critic  and  writer,  no  student 
of  music  can  afford  to  be  a  stranger  to  this 
thorough  and  comprehensive  work.  The  book 
is  just  from  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

*      *      * 

I  believe  the  first  test  of  a  truly  great 
man  is  his  humility. — Ruskin. 
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The  Stumbling-Block. — "Yes,"  said 
the  old  peer,  *'my  son  is  willing  to  stand 
for  Parliament.  Unfortunately/'  he 
added,  after  a  slight  pause,  'Tarliament 
does  not  reciprocate." — Christian  Reg- 
ister. 

The  Theory. — The  single  eyeglass  is 
worn  by  the  dude.  The  theory  is  that 
he  can  see  more  with  one  eye  than  he  can 
comprehend. — United  Presbyterian. 

Generous. — ''She's  awfully  generous." 
"What  does  she  give  awayf  "All  the 
secrets  she  knows." — Cleveland  Leader. 

A  "Floorist."  —  "How  did  you  con- 
trive to  cultivate  such  a  beautiful  black 
eye?"  asked  BrowTi.  "Oh !"  replied  Fogg, 
who  had  been  practising  upon  roller- 
skates,  "I  raised  it  from  a  slip." — United 
Presbyterian. 

The  Reason.  —  3Irs.  Crimsonbeak  — 
See  how  nicely  that  team  of  horses  go 
along.  Why  can't  man  and  wife  trot 
along  pleasantly  together  like  that?  Mr. 
Crimsonbeak  —  Well,  you  see,  there  is 
only  one  tongue  between  those  two 
horses. — Christian  Advocate. 

The  other  people's  businessman  per- 
sisted in  trying  to  extract  information 
from  a  prosperous-looking  elderly  man 
next  him  in  the  Pullman  smoker.  "How 
many  people  work  in  your  office?"  he 
asked.  "0,"  said  the  elderly  man,  get- 
ting up  and  throwing  away  his  cigar,  "I 
should  say,  at  a  rough  guess,  about  two- 
thirds  of  them."  —  Everybody' s  Maga- 
zine. 

An  English  Unitarian  preacher,  speak- 
ing recently  on  "Milton,  a  Pioneer  of 
Liberal  Religion,"  said  that  a  commenta- 
tor of  the  old-fashioned  school  declared 
that  the  only  Unitarian  to  be  found  any- 
where in  Milton's  poems  was  Satan !  It 
was  suggested  that  this  might  account 
for  a  curious  reference  under  the  head 
"Unitarian"  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  Reading-room,  where  the 
curious  is  laconically  told  to  "see  Devil !" 

Many  a  man  who  exercises  his  privi- 
lege at  the  polls  exercises  his  ingenuity 
when  it  comes  to  the  poll  tax. 


BOOKS    ON    SALE   AT    UNITARIAIST 

HEADQUARTERS. 

Post- 
Price       age. 

Sons  of  the  Puritans 1  50  10 

A  Book  of  Prayers  (cloth) ....    1  50  ID 

(Flexible  leather)    2  50  lO 

Charles   Gordon  Ames. 
Some  Memories  1  25  10 

Robert  Collyer. 

The  Soul  of  the  Bible 1  25  ID 

U.  G.  B.  Pierce. 

The  Church  of  To-day 75  07 

Joseph   H.   Crooker. 
Origin    and    Character    of    the 

Bible   1  20  15 

J.    T.    Sunderland. 


The  Books  of 

DAVID    STARR   JORDAN 

A  Group  of  Noteworthy  Volumes  on 

Vital  Subjects. 

Post- 
Price,  age. 

The  Human  Harvest   $1  00  $0  09 

Call  of  the  Twentieth  Century        80  08 

Life's  Enthusiasms    80  08 

The  Higher  Sacrifice   80  08 

The  Philosophy  of  Hope 75  07 

The  Strength  of  Being  Clean..        50  07 

The  Innumerable  Company. .. .        50  07 

College  and  the  Man   80  08 

Eight    volumes,    boxed,    prepaid,    $6  35 


"TRUE   AMERICAN  TYPES." 

A  unique  series  of  books  of  which  the 
aim  is  to  "set  forth  in  separate  little  vol- 
umes short  sketches  of  the  sterling  Ameri- 
can manhood  which  travels  along  the  by- 
paths of  life  rather  than  in  the  highways 
of  fame." 

John  Gilley:   Maine  Farmer  and  Fisherman. 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot. 
Augustus     Conant:      Illinois     Pioneer    and 
Preacher. 
By    Robert    Collyer. 
Cap'n   Chadwick:   Marblehead   Skipper  and 
Shoemaker. 
By  John  W.   Chadwick. 
David  Libbey:    Penobscot  Woodsman  and 
River  Driver. 
By  Fannie  H.  Eckstrom. 
Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott:   Master  Driver. 
By   F.   Hopkinson   Smith. 
60  cents  net;  by  mail,  66  cents. 
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TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


Church  of  the  Modern  Spirit. 

Publicity  Department,  A.  U.  A. 
Wonderful  Hope. 

C.    F.    Dole. 
Church-Going. 

G.  F.  Hoar. 
Fulfilment    of    Citizenship. 
Church   Attendance. 
Miracles. 

J.    T.    Sunderland. 
Christ  Birth  Poem. 
W.    C.   Gannett. 
Liberal  Church  of  To-day. 

F.   W.   Perkins. 
Reasons  for  Faith  in  Immortality. 

Thomas   Van   Ness. 
The   Bible. 

J.   A.   Cruzan. 
Resources   against   Discouragements. 

Minot    O.    Simons. 
Three   Centuries   of   Unitarianism   in   Hun- 
gary.    J.   T.   Sunderland. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
The  Leadership  of  Jesus. 
Salvation  by  Character. 

The  Progress  of  Mankind  Onward  and  Up- 
ward Forever.     Charles  E.  St.  John. 
A  Statement  of  Unitarian  Belief. 
Seeing  Jesus. 

Frederic   H.   Kent. 
From  the  Old  Faith  to  the  New. 

Five  Ministers. 
A  Little  Catechism. 
The   Highest   Criticism. 

William  H.  Lyon,  D.  D. 
The  History  of  Unitarianism  in  the  South- 
ern Churches.     Arthur  A.  Brooks. 
What  Is  It  to  be  a  Liberal  in  Religion? 

Charles   W.  Wendte. 
The  Story  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 

Joseph  May,  D.  D. 
The  Real  Presence  of  the  Living  God. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D. 
The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life. 
Paul   Revere   Frothingham. 
Is  There  a  Righteous  God? 

Thomas   Van   Ness. 
The  Unitarian  Purpose. 
Howard  N.  Brown. 
What  Is  "Evangelical"? 

Augustus  P.  Reccord. 
Real   Christianity. 

Edward    Everett    Hale. 
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CUttorials; 

The  Commonwealth  Club  was  fortun- 
ate in  securing  from  Ambassador  James 
Bryce  an  acceptance  to  attend  its 
monthly  meeting  in  March,  and  while  its 
customary  proceedings  were  slightly 
modified,  its  serious  purpose  was  not  set 
aside,  and  the  address  touched  upon  sub- 
jects of  especial  interest  to  the  author 
of  the  ''American  Commonwealth"  — 
California's  Constitution  and  its  inter- 
pretation by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
reforms  in  municipal  government. 
About  four  hundred  of  the  citizens  o^ 
San  Francisco,  representing  the  most 
active  interest  in  political  and  social  wel- 
fare, greeted  Dr.  Bryce  and  greatly  en- 
joyed his  genial  presence  and  his  words 
of  friendliness  and  wisdom.  His  enjoy- 
ment of  the  addresses  that  preceded  his 
was  very  evident,  and  his  frequent  allu- 
sion to  them  in  his  ow^n  talk  was  the 
truest  of  compliments,  and  in  its  manner 
w^as  a  convincing  demonstration  of  his 
kindly  spirit  and  his  readiness  of  speech. 
It  is  a  great  delight  to  hear  a  cultivated 
man  talk.  Stilted  oratory  and  studied 
declamation  seem  artificial  and  cheap  in 
contrast  with  limpid  thought  and  lofty 
ideals  easily  and  naturally  expressed  in 
a  manner  that  by  its  approach  to  the 
conversational  seems  to  bring  the  speaker 
and  the  hearer  very  near  together. 


The  Chapman- Alexander  revival  meet- 
ings recently  held  in  Boston  seem  to  show 
a  decided  gain  in  objective  purpose  over 
the  Moody  and  Sankey  meetings,  even 
as  they  marked  an  advance  over  those  of 
an  earlier  period.  The  methods  have 
not  materially  changed;  the  stirring  of 
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the  emotional  nature  is  still  relied  upon, 
but  the  salvation  proclaimed  is  broad- 
ened and  less  selfish.  Society  is  included 
and  the  better  life  rather  than  what  it 
saves  from  is  emphasized.  Many  were 
aroused  and  turned  to  life  with  a  higher 
ideal.  That  some  will  be  little  helped 
permanently  may  be  admitted,  but  that 
some  will  be  strengthened  and  sustained 
may  be  thankfully  conceded,  and  no  one 
who  cares  most  for  results  will  cavil  at 
the  means.  If  the  emotions  were  less 
neglected  in  ordinary  preaching  there 
would  be  less  need  of  the  extraordinary 
periodical  efforts. 


The  Unitarian  faith  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived large  incidental  advertising  in 
the  campaign  of  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent. We  are  told  that  there  were  never 
so  many  inquiries  as  to  what  Unitarian- 
ists  believe,  and  what  they  are,  as  of 
late.  It  may  be  simple  curiosity,  but  it 
may  result  in  some  seed  being  scattered 
in  soil,  not  beaten  into  highways,  nor 
too  near  hard-pan,  nor  in  reach  of  the 
birds,  nor  choked  with  weeds.  We  feel 
safe  in  being  judged  by  President  Taft, 
and  ho  one  is  likely  to  question  that  he 
is  a  real  Unitarian  when  it  is  learned 
that  he  holds  to  the  faith  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  wife  is  a  good  Episcopalian, 
and  he  is  a  fond  husband.  Many  other- 
wise good  men  care  so  little  for  the  faith 
of  their  fathers  or  mothers  that  they 
follow  their  wives  into  all  sorts  of  eccle- 
siastical atmosphere,  and  sometimes  they 
do  well.  Peace  hath  her  victories  as  well 
as  War,  and  surrender  is  sometimes  ad- 
visable. But  people  of  a  sufficient  size 
are  not  compelled  to  merge  convictions. 
They  can  agree  though  they  differ,  and 
respect  one  another's  faith  though  it 
separates  them  occasionally. 

Generally  the  weaker  or  the  less  ear- 
nest gives  way.  Sometimes  the  wife 
yields,  but  oftener  the  husband,  being 
more     indifferent,     follow^s     the     wife. 


Sometimes  they  begin  by  alternating  and 
end  b}^  unity.  A  Unitarian  some  years 
ago  remarked  on  his  way  to  church  w4th 
his  Congregational  wife,  ''We  have  hot 
cakes  every  other  Sunday,  and  when  we 
do  not  have  them  my  wife  comes  with 
me."  Either  the  hot  cakes  did  not  agree 
with  the  wife,  or  Unitarian  preaching 
did,  for  soon  she  came  every  Sunday. 


It  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Taft  is  the 
sort  of  Unitarian  that  does  not  believe 
in  letting  Sunday  be  as  every  other  day. 
The  first  Sunday  in  office  he  went  to 
church,  and  it  was  announced  that  he 
proposed  to  keep  Sunday  free  from  offi- 
cial duties.  This  is  especially  well,  since 
Unitarians  are  not  credited  with  being 
given  to  strict  observance  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Stebbins,  after  a  visit  to  the  North, 
remarked  that  he  found  men  in  Oregon 
whose  conception,  of  a  religious  liberal 
was  that  of  a  man  who  shot  ducks  on 
Sun  da  V. 


As  Easter  recurs,  there  comes  the 
question  of  what  Unitarians  mean  by 
it.  What  do  w^e  celebrate  and  why  do  we 
do  it?  Our  Atlantic  namesake,  "The 
Unitarian,"  with  characteristic  enter- 
prise publishes  in  its  March  number  a 
symposium  in  response  to  the  question, 
"Is  Easter  a  festival  in  w^hich  our  Uni- 
tarian churches  can  honestly  participate  ? 
If  so,  what  should  be  its  prevailing  tone 
of  significance?" 

We  would  like  to  print  all  the  replies 
but  can  only  indicate  the  position  of  most 
of  the  contributors,  publishing  in  full 
that  of  Rev.  George  W.  Stone,  who  is  our 
Pacific  Coast  representative  and  whose 
sentiments  we  fully  share. 

Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  of  Cincinnati, 
finds  the  religious  significance  of  the 
festival  to  be  "the  universal  faith  in 
immortality." 

The  indestructibility  of  the  human 
soul,  and  of  goodness  and  truth,  is  the 
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rational  principle  remaining  for  our 
time;  and  it  is  altogether  profitable 
to  retain  the  poetry  of  the  festival  as  an 
ancient  institution  dear  to  humanity, 
with  all  available  accessories  of  music 
and  flowers. 

Rev.  Louis  C.  Cornish,  of  Hingham, 
says : 

Shall  our  churches,  which  exist  to  re- 
veal the  beauty  of  spiritual  things,  to 
minister  to  spiritual  needs,  to  lead  men 
to  higher  life  here  and  now,  fail  in  their 
faith  in  a  higher  life  to  come  1  Shall  we 
ignore  the  Easter  festival?  It  must  be 
answered  that  if  we  ignore  immortality 
we  ignore  the  greatest  of  human  con- 
cerns, and  the  natural  conclusion  to 
which  our  striving  to  uplift  mankind 
logically  tends.  If  we  are  to  teach  of 
immortality,  why  should  we  not  gladly 
lay  hold  on  Easter  as  a  time  convenient 
and  fitting,  especially  since  it  bespeaks 
the  hope  not  alone  of  Christendom,  but 
of  humanity,  a  yearning  for  immortality 
expressed  in  the  great  religions"^ 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Gannett,  of  Rochester, 
says: 

Your  Easter  question  is  Prose  trying 
to  break  into  the  house  of  Poetry.  I 
think  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian 
festival  as  only  forms  of  Easter  faith. 
They  pass  the  faith  that  makes  them  last 
—  and  in  these  days  of  "evolution" 
thought  shines  more  luminous  than  ever. 
The  real  Christmas-Easter  question  is,  I 
think,  are  those  whose  celebration  hugs 
the  legend  deeply  conscious  of  the  Truth 
that  generates  it.  The  Easter  in  nature, 
the  Easters  in  the  Soul,  the  Easter  of 
the  Soul  are  Easters  common  to  us  all; 
and  the  little  Easter  of  a  single  resurrec- 
tion story,  true  or  not,  is  but  the  veriest 
"kindergarten"  illustration  of  the  faith. 

Rev.  Jos.  P.  MacCarthy,  of  Kala- 
mazoo,  says: 

We,  as  liberal  Christians,  go  back  be- 
ll yond  the  tomb  and  confidently  assert  that 
s  the  real  Jesus  never  died,  that  any  man 
1  who  spends  his  life  in  fulfilling  the  Mes- 
:  sianic  ideals  of  all  the  races  is  as  inde- 
j  strucible  and  unforgetable  as  the  nature 
!  of  God.  Not  on  the  third  day,  but  on 
I  the  first,  even  in  the  moment  of  death,  we 
I  will  hear  the  angels  say,  "He  is  not  here, 
I  he  is  risen."     To  us  the  real  Jesus  was 


never  put  in  the  tomb.  One  of  the 
friends  of  Socrates  asked  him  how  he 
would  be  buried,  and  he  replied,  "Just 
as  you  please,  if  you  can  catch  me. 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  have  manifested  my  belief  in  Easter 
by  observing  it  in  every  church  I  have 
been  connected  with  since  I  entered  the 
ministry.  I  regard  it  as  the  festival  of 
immortality.  My  ministry  has  been  to 
new  churches  mostly,  and  I  have  found 
the  people  much  interested  in  Easter,  in 
every  instance.  It  seems  to  appeal  to 
every  one,  this  hope  of  immortality,  the 
longing  for  life  hereafter.  Your  question 
whether  we  can  honestly  and  consistently 
observe  it,  never  occurred  to  me.  If 
we  cannot,  who  can?  Of  course,  if  it  is 
merely  a  recognition  of  the  bodily  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  we  cannot  observe  it. 
But  that  is  not  its  real  significance,  as 
I  believe.  With  the  passing  of  the  old 
system  w^e  should  increase  our  interest 
in  this  beautiful  festival,  emphasizing 
our  faith  in,  if  not  our  consciousness  of 
immortality.  The  church  that  has  no 
faith  in  future  life  to  offer  its  members 
has  not  long  to  live.  Easter  does  not 
signify  a  demonstration  of  immortality, 
but  it  celebrates  a  faith  in  it.  We  cele- 
brate our  faith,  do  we  not?  We  know 
God  by  faith  only,  and  interpret  his  rela- 
tions to  us  by  reason.  Faith  must  always 
precede  reason,  as  the  consciousness  of 
existence  precedes  bodily  action.  It  is 
the  spiritual  order  that  succeeds  to  ma- 
terial chaos;  the  beginning,  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  soul,  the  ego;  it  is  the 
spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  soul  and 
saying — Let  there  be  faith  that  reason 
may  lead,  enlighten  and  glorify  thee; 
that  it  may  enrich  life,  shed  a  flame  of 
glory  over  youth,  invigorate  manhood 
and  strengthen  it ;  shed  its  calm  and  mel- 
low lustre  over  the  twilight  and  the  even- 
ing, and  finally  lead  the  ripened  soul 
beyond  the  darkness,  into  the  light  that 
shall  never  grow  dim.  This  is  its  signifi- 
cance. The  church  that  teaches  this  will 
never  lack  for  material  on  Easter. 


Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  has  been 
bringing  his  brother  ministers  to  con- 
fess how  long  their  parishioners  allow 
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them  to  preach.  The  answers  are  inter- 
esting and  incidentally  witty.  Dr. 
Crothers  says  he  intends  to  preach  thirty 
minutes,  but  is  liable  to  make  it  forty. 
He  adds:  "As  the  clock  is  in  front  of 
the  preacher  and  not  of  the  congrega- 
tion, I  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
the  real  time  and  of  being  sure  it  is  not 
as  long  as  it  seems  to  them." 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Gannett  confesses  he  no 
longer  tries  to  "hold"  his  congregation. 
He  once  preached  forty-five  to  sixty 
minutes  on  occasion,  but  good  friends 
remonstrated  with  him  and  he  reformed. 
He  says:  "In  these  chip-chop  days, 
when  everything  is  wanted  short  and 
quick,  I  guess  the  three  qualities  (ser- 
mon, speaker  and  congregation)  seldom 
combine  to  allow  more  than  thirty  min- 
jites." 

Bev.  C.  F.  Dole  thinks  thirty  minutes 
IS  enough  and  is  vexed  when  he  over- 
runs it.    He  aims  at  twenty-five. 

Dr.  Hale  seems  to  have  mastered  the 
art  of  timing  himself.  He  says, 
"Twenty-five  minutes.  No  maximum,  no 
minimum." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Pulsford  says:  "It  seems 
to  me  a  fellow  ought  to  have  something 
worth  saying  to  say  and  to  stop  when  he 
has  said  it.  Violation  of  either  rule 
makes  a  long  sermon.  My  own  attempt 
to  keep  the  rules  results  in  my  speaking 
from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  minutes." 

Rev.  Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce  thinks  not 
length  but  lack  of  depth  is  the  real 
trouble.  "People  do  not  think  of  mere 
length  unless  dimension  is  the  only  per- 
ceptible quality."  He  varies  from 
twenty  to  fifty,  but  favors  thirty. 

Rev.  Richard  W.  Boynton  never  ex- 
ceeds twenty.  He  used  to  run  forty  and 
his  people  only  grumbled  when  he  was 
dull,  but  he  thinks  compressing  is  good 
for  him  and  not  bad  for  the  people. 

Rev.  J.  II.  Crooker  says:  "Thirty- 
five  minutes  with  a  leaning  toward 
mercy."     But  he  thinks  there  is  much 


nonsense  about  short  sermons.  People 
who  justify  themselves  for  not  going  to 
church  because  sermons  are  too  long 
simply  don't  want  to  go  to  church  at  all. 
Rev.  John  Snyder  agrees  with  him. 
"The  long  sermon  man  is  usually  a  fraud 
and  a  humbug.  He  would  not  go  to 
church  if  the  sermon  was  ten  minutes 
long.  Unfortunately,  the  city  man  who 
is  having  an  increasing  power  commer- 
cially and  industrially  is  having  a  de- 
creasing power  intellectually  and  spirit- 
ually. The  religious  views,  the  liter- 
ature, the  politics,  the  dramatic  tastes 
of  such  men  grow  more  shallow.  This 
will  go  on  till  we  will  find  some  serum 
that  will  cure  or  lessen  the  virulence  of 
the  'dollar  disease.'  "  C.  A.  M. 


Now  that  the  Oriental  superstition  to 
which  St.  Paul  gives  utterance  in  one  of 
those  passages  that  Aunt  Jane  of  Ken- 
tucky includes  among  the  uninspired,  no 
longer  holds  us,  we  find  various  churches 
asking  the  women  in  their  congregations 
to  remove  their  hats.  The  writer  would 
play  the  part  of  the  knight  and  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  ladies.  When  one  goes 
to  the  theater  or  a  lecture,  she  is  per- 
mitted to  sit  from  the  beginning  unto 
the  end,  and  to  hold  a  hat  in  the  lap  or 
pin  it  to  a  cushion  in  front  is  no  great 
inconvenience  if  one  has  been  warned 
beforehand  so  as  to  have  the  hair  prop- 
erly arranged.  But  when  one  goes  to 
church  the  situation  is  quite  different. 
You  are  just  seated  when  the  first  hymn 
comes  and  you  must  rise.  Later  come 
responsive  readings,  other  hymns,  and 
even  more  if  the  service  be  elaborate. 
In  all  of  these  you  are  expected  to  take 
a  whole-hearted  and  devoted  part,  and 
yet  as  you  rise  you  must  grasp  your  hat 
in  one  hand,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  out  rattle  some  or  all  of 
the  pins.  Is  it  quite  possible  for  any 
mortal  to  give  her  mind  entirely  to  the 
things  which  are  not  of  this  world  when 
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the  one  in  front  of  her  is  about  to  crush 
with  his  heel  the  only  anchorage  for  her 
headgear  that  she  has  with  which  to  face 
the  winds  of  the  homeward  voyage?  It 
is  distracting  enough  to  have  to  hold  a 
hat  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  another 
if  the  cause  for  worry  were  not  added. 
Some  churches,  it  is  true,  provide  a  pin- 
ning place  as  do  the  theaters,  but  such  is 
the  limited  space  generally  allowed  in 
which  to  stand  and  such  is  the  propensity 
of  humanity  for  leaning  on  the  pew  in 
front,  that  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
flowers  and  plumes  intact  and  with  any 
semblance  of  freshness  make  this  at- 
tempted solution  but  a  way  of  changing 
the  form  of  annoyance.  Now  if  it  were 
necessary  that  women  remove  their  hats 
that  the  preacher  may  be  seen,  then  the 
trials  that  follow  might  be  taken  as  part 
of  spiritual  discipline.  But  it  is  not. 
There  was  purpose  as  well  as  art  in  style 
of  pulpit  that  was  built  through  the 
Christian  centuries,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  modern  departure  from 
tradition  that  has  substituted  the  plat- 
form and  desk.  The  ancient  wine-glass 
pulpit  or  the  high  meeting-house  pulpit 
enabled  the  church  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  changes  of  fashion  and  whether  hats 
w^ere  large  or  small,  the  church  was  not 
the  place  that  most  impressed  the  style 
upon  people's  minds.  For  the  sake  of 
the  ladies,  and  it  might  be  added,  for  the 
sake  of  the  men  who  sit  behind  them, 
should  we  not  return  to  the  ancient 
Christian  custom  and  build  pulpits  again 
in  our  churches  in  place  of  the  modern 
nondescript  makeshift.  I  am  well  aware 
that  either  form  of  the  high  pulpit  seems 
to  elevate  the  preacher  out  of  all  har- 
mony with  our  modern  democratic  ideas, 
but  the  preacher  is  and  must  be  the 
preacher  while  he  is  preaching,  and  no 
.  suffering  on  the  part  of  his  listeners  can 
change  the  situation.  Let  our  new 
churches  profit  by  the  experience  of  those 
already  built  and  see  to  it  that  they  build 


true  pulpits,  and  let  us  hope  that  our 
older  churches  will  awake  to  the  remedy 
for  their  inconvenience  that  is  so  simple, 
and  exchange  their  present  desks  for 
pulpits. 

The  present  session  of  the  California 
State  Legislature  has  come  to  a  close  with 
no  action  taken  to  remedy  the  frightful 
condition  of  the  State  prisons.  That 
another  legislature  shall  not  meet  and 
disband  with  similar  inaction  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  people  of  the  State  become 
aroused  and  make  such  demands  upon 
their  representatives  as  shall  force  some 
action.  Any  Unitarian,  to  say  nothing 
of  any  humanitarian,  cannot  fail  to  feel 
that  the  matter  of  the  condition  of  the 
lawbreakers  and  what  is  being  done  for 
their  reformation  is  of  foremost  import- 
ance since  the  Unitarian  tradition  which 
presses  upon  us  is  so  burdened  with  noble 
efforts  in  this  concern.  We  have  not,  as 
has  the  Salvation  Army,  gone  out  on  the 
street  corner  to  rescue  the  fallen,  but  we 
have  done  much  to  rescue  them  by  help- 
ing to  make  our  public  institutions  what 
they  should  be.  California  is  the  most 
benighted  State  in  the  Union  in  the  mat- 
ter of  prison  reform,  as  is  evident  from 
the  Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  just 
published,  and  it  behooves  us,  each  and 
every  one,  to  give  some  energy  to  the 
formation  of  a  public  opinion  that  shall 
change  this.  We  ought  to  begin  at  once 
and  carry  on  a  campaign  until  the  time 
that  the  next  legislature  shall  convene, 
otherwise  we  shall  not  have  discharged 
our  duty  toward  those  who  are  and  must 
be  our  burden.  The  report  mentioned 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  W. 
Almont  Gates,  Merchants'  Exchange,  San 
Francisco,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  each 
of  us  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  inform  him- 
self.    J-  H.  L. 

We  chanced  recently  to  be  looking 
over  the  report  of  the  second  meeting 
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of  the  National  Unitarian  Conference, 
held  in  1866  at  Syracuse,  and  in  it  we 
found  words  well  worth  laying  to  heart 
now  and  always.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
chairman  of  the  Council,  in  closing  his 
report,  said,  "So  long  as  our  churches 
are  mere  places  for  Sunday  worship  or 
Sunday-school  instruction,  ...  so  long- 
as  the  members  do  not  meet  for  serious 
and  for  pleasant  co-operation  and  mutual 
counsel,  they  stand  no  chance  of  meeting 
the  wants  or  attracting  the  inclinations 
of  the  great  commonalty  of  America. 
With  doctrines  of  the  most  repulsive  or 
the  most  irrational  character,  any  de- 
nomination which  sustains  a  warm  and 
practical  fellowship,  sets  its  members  to 
work,  encourages  and  supports  them  with 
friendly  sympathy,  develops  their  per- 
sonal interest  in  religion,  and  secures  to 
each  some  proper  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  his  religious  feelings  and 
experiences  —  any  such  denomination 
with  the  crudest  or  most  belated  the- 
ology will  thrive  and  steal  away  the  life 
from  the  roots  of  any  church  of  our  own, 
blessed  with  the  newest,  truest,  and  most 
self -recommending  theology,  but  which, 
in  the  neglect  of  the  method,  relies  wholly 
for  growth  on  the  zeal  or  eloquence  or 
learning  of  its  minister,  and  the  respec- 
tability and  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
its  pew-holders,  but  never  brings  their 
hearts  or  tongues  or  hands  into  direct, 
personal  communication  and  co-operative 
effort." 

A  reformed  theology  is  an  excellent 
thing,  and  there  are  some  who  must 
have  that  or  no  theology  at  all.  Yet  at 
its  best  it  is  but  means  to  an  end;  and 
the  end  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  religious 
nature  and  the  stimulation  of  moral  con- 
duct. The  majority  of  people  are  likely 
not  to  complain  much  of  even  the  poor- 
est means,  if  they  only  get  results.  And 
when  so  many  churches  have  more  or  less 
reformed  their  theologies,  what  shall  a 
church  do  that  thus  loses  its  former  dis- 


tinction? Onh^  this:  it  must  seek  to 
attain  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual 
efficiency.  It  cannot  live  long  on  its  past 
record;  it  must  make  present  records. 
With  former  differences  between 
churches  passing  away  from  the  living- 
interest  of  men,  people  will  be  attracted 
to  our  own  churches  only  in  so  far  as  they 
feel  that  there  they  are  given  a  clearer 
vision  of  God  and  a  stronger  impulse 
toward  duty,  than  elsewhere.  And  if 
our  churches  should  fail  here,  they 
would  deserve  to  fail  altogether. 

We  wish  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of 
our  ministers.  We  know  them  well, 
ever}^  one  of  them  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no- 
where can  be  found  a  finer,  more  high- 
minded,  more  consecrated  or  more  self- 
sacrificing  company  of  men.  But  with 
only  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  are 
sadh^  underpaid.  The  incomes  of  most 
people,  and  the  living  expenses  of  all, 
have  risen  in  the  past  five  years  many  per 
cent.  But  the  incomes  of  the  ministers 
remain,  with  only  an  exception  or  tv/o, 
what  they  were  before.  The  increase  in 
general  prosperity  has  actually  been  to 
them  only  an  increasing  misfortune.  We 
are  sure  their  churches  do  not  realize  the 
facts.  In  order — not  to  be  generous,  but 
to  do  bare  justice  by  their  ministers, — 
our  parishes  ought  to  raise  their  salaries. 
A  ten  per  cent  raise  this  year  and  an- 
other equal  one  next  would  no  more  than 
make  things  barely  even  with  what  they 
were  five  years  ago.  If  evenly  distrib- 
uted, the  increased  subscriptions  would 
scarcely  be  felt  by  the  members — with 
many  of  them,  only  the  price  of  an  extra 
theater  ticket  or  two;  but  the  aggregate 
would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  the  circumstances  of  the  minis- 
ter. We  feel  sure  our  parishes  wish  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  this  matter,  and 
that  they  need  only  to  have  the  facts  laid 
before  them  to  take  effective  action.  The 
initiative  must  come  from  the  trustees. 
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or  at  least  from  some  layman.  We  know 
of  one  instance  recently  where  the  parish 
were  only  too  glad  heartily  to  vote  the 
increase  as  soon  as  it  was  laid  before 
them.  We  are  sure  it  would  be  so  in 
many  more  cases  if  the  move  were  only 
made.  E.  M.  W. 

*    *    * 

Briefs — Just  a  Word  with  You. 

Listening  a  few  evenings  since  to  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  Passion  Play, 
I  could  but  reflect  upon  the  loss  in- 
volved in  what  we  so  proudly  term 
progress.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Bro^vning 
once  said  that  ''Progress  aways  implies 
something  left  behind,"  and  often  that 
something  left  behind  seems — as  we 
look  backward  toward  it  —  very  dear 
and  precious. 

What  gentleness  and  dignity  invested 
the  God-enshrined  humanity  of  the 
Nazarene  !  What  appealing  beauty  and 
tenderness  clothed  the  Virgin  Mother, 
and  what  aw^e-inspiring  purity  as  if  she 
was  in  very  truth  the  Mother  of  God! 
How  near  the  bending  heavens — how 
close  the  angels  in  that  old  sweet  world 
of  unquestioning  faith  !  Beside  its  rich- 
ness, warmth,  and  beauty,  the  best  of 
modern  interpretations,  such  as  the 
"Servant  in  the  House,"  appear  dim  and 
cold.  Yet  the  modern  man — compelled 
to  exchange  fancy  for  fact — may  find 
compensation  in  the  thought  that  truth 
is  better  for  the  Avorld  and  better  for 
the  soul  than  any  fiction,  how^ever 
poetic  and  beautiful.  And  in  the  end 
we  shall  discern  that  the  truth  is  not 
health  and  progress  alone,  but  beauty, 
and  poetry,  and  art,  and  the  open  road 
to  God. 


An  exchange  informs  us  that  Pade- 
rewski  regards  his  life  as  a  failure  be- 
cause his  genius  as  a  composer  has  not 
been  duly  recognized.  His  marvelous 
success  as  a  performer  is  embittered  by 
the  careless,  w^illful  neglect  of  his  many 
meritorious  compositions.  We  are  also 
informed  that  the  renowned  pianists, 
Liszt  and  Rubenstein,  suffered  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  reason. 

All  of  which  leads  directly  to  the 
question.  "Is  there  any  success  in  life 
which  is  not  also  failure  f    We  gain  a 


given  prize  at  the  cost  of  relinquishing 
all  hope  of  some  other  good,  and  the 
thing  we  forfeit  haunts  our  imagination 
as  the  greater  blessing,  the  grander 
achievement. 

The  successful  novelist  is  troubled  by 
the  conviction  that  his  real  w^ork,  his 
divine  call,  was  to  the  drama.  The  poet 
is  assured  of  his  ability  to  guide  his  age 
in  practical  affairs,  and  bemoans  the 
waste  of  so  much  talent  upon  mere 
verse-making.  Carlyle  praises  silence 
in  thirty  volumes  octavo — more  or  less, 
— and  the  domestic  next  door  believes 
her  true  place  to  be  on  the  stage  in  the 
legitimate.  Our  friend,  the  eminent 
divine,  knows  that  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics or  finance  he  w^ould  have  achieved 
a  success  forever  denied  him  in  the 
pulpit's  narrow  arch. 

My!  What  a  genius  for  dissatisfac- 
tion we  mortals  exhibit.  The  supposed 
saint  in  heaven,  imhappy  because  his 
halo  was  not  as  large  and  brilliant  as 
that  of  a  neighboring  saint,  is  typical  of 
us  all.  Yet  in  a  w^ay  this  also  is  good. 
Perhaps  it  prods  us  on  to  achieve,  "un- 
beknownst to  ourselves,"  the  best  that 
is  in  us. 


We  rise  to  ask  a  question.  We  ad- 
dress w^hoever  cares  to  answer.  Are 
Unitarians  foolishly  optimistic?  Do 
they  believe  too  easily,  and  for  too  little 
reason,  that  "All  is  right  with  the 
world?"  If  not  to-day,  then,  certainly, 
to-morrow,  or  the  day  after. 

We  have  heard  Unitarians  placidly 
affirm  that  the  old  dogmas  are  dead; 
that  the  old  appeal  to  religious  emo- 
tion has  lost  its  force. 

How  about  Boston  wdth  its  thirty 
Unitarian  churches — Boston,  rejoicing 
in  the  near  light  of  Harvard — now  in 
the  throes  of  the  greatest  revival 
known  in  a  generation?  From  w^hat 
we  have  seen  of  the  Chapman  revivals 
on  this  Coast  Ave  cannot  congratulate 
our  Eastern  brethren.  In  the  main  it 
is  a  retreat  into  the  fever  of  a  false 
supernaturalism.  Why  should  it  not 
prevail,  and  prevail  immensely?  The 
only  defense  aofainst  irrational  pietism 
is  rational  religion.  Thoughtlessness 
and  worldliness  by  natural  reboimd 
kneel  at  the  altars  of  superstition. 
There  is  a  generic  relation  between  the 
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vaudeville  theater  and  the  revivalist 
tent.  When  other  sensations  have 
palled  on  the  taste,  why  not  ''embrace" 
religion  ? 

Do  the  disciples  of  liberalism  know 
that  to  them  is  given  the  gigantic  task 
of  protecting  faith  from  the  perils  of 
cheap  emotionalism  by  publishing  to 
men  the  gracious  truths  of  our  liberal 
gospel?  In  the  present  crisis  of  re- 
ligious development  there  is  no  greater 
work  than  this. 

Unitarianism,  with  a  message  and  a 
conscious  mission,  alert,  awake,  aggres- 
sive, and  progressive,  holds  the  key  to 
the  future  in  religion.  Unitarianism, 
foolishly  optimistic,  satisfied  and  smil- 
ing on  death,  holds — an  engagement 
with  the  undertaker.  W.  D.  S. 

*     *     * 

On  the  evening  of  March  31st  Mr. 
John  A,  Britton  addressed  the  Unitarian 
Club  of  Alameda  on  "The  Beneficial 
Inventions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Rev.  Minot  0.  Simons  addressed  the 
Unitarians  of  San  Bernardino  on 
March  7th,  speaking  on  "Evangelical 
Unitarians."  Odd  Fellows  Hall  has 
been  rented  for  the  use  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Rev.  Maxwell  Savage  comes  from 
Redlands  and  preaches  each  Sunday 
evening. 

Rev.  Solon  Lauer,  formerly  minister 
of  the  San  Diego  church,  addressed  a 
large  and  earnest  congregation  from  his 
former  pulpit  on  March  7th.  He  spoke 
upon  the  Unitarian  church  and  its  rela- 
tion to  other  religious  beliefs. 

Rev.  M.  0.  Simons  was  given  a  recep- 
tion at  the  beautiful  new  home  of  Rev. 
Geo.  W.  Stone,  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the 
evening  of  March  1st.  The  spacious 
and  beautiful  living  room  was  crowded 
with  the  members  of  the  congregation 
and  friends,  as  the  affair  was  also  in 
the  nature  of  a  house  warming.  The 
evening  was  spent  with  social  conversa- 
tion, and  the  honored  guest  spoke  on  the 
work  he  represented,  especially  speak- 
ing for  a  broader  Unitarianism,  which  is 
a  movement  world  wide,  instead  of  the 
earlier  Unitarianism,  which  was  con- 
fined entirely  to  local  and  independent 
congregations. 


The  Bellingham  church  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  its  chapel  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  February.  The  ceremony  was  digni- 
fied and  impressive.  The  chapel  will 
not  be  large,  but  it  will  be  attractive  in 
^appearance  and  add  to  the  stability  and 
comfort  of  the  earnest  and  determined 
society.  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  made 
an  excellent  address,  which  was  printed 
in  full  in  the  American. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  church  was  held  on  March  5th.  It 
was  followed  by  a  banquet  at  the  Pope 
House  served  by  the  Woman  Alliance. 
The  reports  showed  a  healthy  growth 
in  membership  and  good  courage  for  the 
future.  Henry  Willey  acted  as  toast- 
master  and  addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Stone,  Samuel  Leask,  G. 
A.  Bond,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Moulton,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Palmer,  H.  W.  H.  Penniman  and  others. 
A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
the  minister  for  what  he  had  done  for 
them  during  the  year. 

The  three  hundred  volumes,  compos- 
ing the  Sunday-school  library  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  to  be  divided.  One  hundred 
of  the  books  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school  at  Hood  River, 
Oregon,  and  the  remaining  two  hun- 
dred to  the  Bellingham  Sunday-school, 
Washington.  In  addition  to  this  last 
consignment,  the  Pilgrim  Sunday- 
school,  of  San  Francisco,  is  to  forward 
thirty  copies  of  "Service  and  Song." 
The  entire  expense  of  shipping  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  Society  of  Christian 
Work  of  the  First  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone,  in  his  sermon 
of  March  14th,  said  some  true  and 
trenchant  things  on  the  methods  of  the 
revivalists.     Here  is  one  of  them: 

"The  minister,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
not  a  monologue  artist,  but  a  helper  and 
adviser  to  his  people.  His  business  is  to 
think  straight,  and  help  others  to  do  the 
same.  Every  step  in  his  life  should  be 
characterized  by  devotion  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  revealed  to  him.  He  must  be 
able  to  stand  alone  when  it  is  necessary. 

"The  best  example  given  us  for  this 
devotion  to  reason,  in  small  as  well  as  in 
great  emergencies,  is  that  of  Jesus,  the 
great  teacher.     You  will  search  the  rec- 
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ords  left  us  of  his  work,  his  life,  his 
nature,  for  a  reason  to  believe  that  he 
depended  upon  the  emotional  or  spec- 
tacular for  success.  He  was  indeed  the 
teacher.  His  discourses  are  didactic  and 
not  appeals  to  the  emotion,  if  we  except 
his  appeal  to  the  emotion  of  love,  but 
even  in  that  he  showed  why  we  should 
love.  Everywhere  throughout  his  teach- 
ings we  find  the  appeal  to  reason.  True, 
he  reached  the  emotions,  but  always 
through  the  reason.  That  is  the  ideal 
method  of  teaching,  an  appeal  to  reason 
that  will  result  in  emotions,  impulses  to 
do  the  good  things  taught." 

The  annual  dinner  and  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Redlands  church  was  held  on 
March  5tli,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members  and  friends  gathering  around 
the  hospitable  table.  Eev.  Minot  0. 
Simons  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  the 
special  guest  of  the  evening.  After 
praising  the  fine  spirit  he  finds  among 
the  members  of  the  denomination 
throughout  the  churches  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Mr.  Simons  delivered  an  earnest 
address  to  the  members  on  the  duties 
of  those  accepting  the  belief  and  faith 
of  the  Unitarian  denomination  towards 
the  church.  He  spoke  of  the  pleasure 
people  find  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a  great  work  of  lifting 
people  out  of  bondage  and  narrowness 
into  a  free,  open  belief,  into  larger  sym- 
pathies and  nobler  endeavor,  speeding 
the  time  of  a  wider  brotherhood  among 
men. 

Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park,  of  Boston, 
founder  of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage 
League,  has  just  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cicso  for  the  Orient.  She  will  spend  two 
years  in  studying  the  position  of  women 
in  various  foreign  countries.  After  vis- 
iting China,  Japan,  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  she  will  go  to  New  Zealand, 
thence  to  Europe  and  England. 

In  her  address  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Equal  Franchise  League  of  New 
York  at  the  home  of  jNIrs.  Clarence 
Mackay,  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw  answered 
the  objection  that  women  should  not  vote 
because  they  cannot  fight,  by  saving: 

"I  went  through  the  Civil  War.  My 
fathers  and  brothers  went  to  the  front, 
leaving  my  mother,  a  little  brother,  and 
myself  at  home.  I  ploughed,  hoed,  and 
struggled   to   keep    that   little    Western 


farm  and  its  log  cabin  home  from  the  tax 
collector  until  they  returned.  I  think 
my  mother  and  I  had  a  harder  time  than 
they  did." 

Rev.  Charles  Gordon  Ames,  D.  D.,  late- 
ly celebrated  his  eightieth  anniversary. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  "What  would 
you  do  if  you  had  your  life  to  live  over 
again?"  he  said:  *'I  should  enter  Ithe 
ministry  again  and  would  try  as  hard  as 
I  could  to  perform  the  work  much  better 
than  I  have  done."  ''What  do  you 
expect  the  world  will  be  eighty  years 
hence?"  He  replied:  "That  question  is 
easier  asked  than  answered,  but  I  will 
tell  you  that  you  will  have  to  move  very 
fast  to  keep  up  with  the  world.  It  has 
made  wonderful  strides  during  the  years 
of  my  life,  and  it  will  probably  keep  on 
at  the  same  pace  unless  it  decides  to 
quicken  it.  I  hardly  think  that  it  will 
be  slower." 

President  Taft,  in  his  notable  address 
at  the  meeting  in  behalf  of  foreign  mis- 
sions held  in  New  York  City,  said :  "Until 
I  went  to  the  Orient  I  did  not  realize 
the  immense  importance  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. We  have  got  to  wake  up.  We 
are  not  all  there  is  in  the  world.  There 
are  lots  of  people  besides  us,  who  are 
entitled  to  our  money  and  efforts  and 
sacrifices.  You  cannot  study  the  nations 
but  you  will  realize  that  Christianity  is 
the  hope  of  modern  civilization,  for 
Christianity  is  the  true  democracy.  The 
development  of  civilization  in  the  Philip- 
pines depends  upon  the  development  of 
the  power  of  the  churches  in  the  islands. 
.  .  .  The  influence  of  the  people  in  the 
different  churches  upholds  the  hands  of 
the  civil  governor  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order.  I  am  talking  practical 
facts  upon  the  effect  of  religion  on  gov- 
ernment, and  I  know  what  I  am  talking 

about." 

*     *     # 

The  Headquarters  Fund. 

For  the  Eehabilitation  of  Headquarters  at  San 

Francisco. 
[Continued  from  page  167,  in  April,  1908,  num- 
ber of  Pacific  Unitarian.] 
Amount  acknowledged  in  Pacific  Uni- 

T.yiiAN  for  April,  1908 $688.00 

Chestnut  Hill  Branch,  Massachusetts...      10.00 
Barnstable      Branch,      Congregational 
Church,  Barnstable,  Mass 


1.00 


$699.00 
Catherine  Graupner  Stone, 

Treasurer. 
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Communications. 

To  the  Unitarians  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

I  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  and  solicit  your  gifts  to  it 
before  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
(April  30th)  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  We  ought  not  only  to  help  support 
our  own  home  churches  but  also  to  help 
establish  new  churches  in  towns  where 
they  are  needed.  The  only  way  open  to 
most  of  us  for  doing  this  is  through  our 
contributions  to  the  Association. 

2.  The  money  thus  given  is  not  used 
by  the  Association,  but  only  distributed 
by  it.  Every  dollar  of  it  is  used  for 
church  extension  and  the  like.  Salaries 
and  running  expenses  are  all  met  from 
other  sources. 

3.  Last  year  only  13  of  our  25  churches 
on  this  coast  sent  in  any  contribution  to 
the  Association.  Total  amount,  $1,183.57. 

4.  Last  year,  nevertheless,  the  Asso- 
ciation spent  for  church  work  on  this 
coast  the  gross  sum  of  $5,097.57. 

5.  Besides  this,  in  the  present  year 
the  Association  has  bought  a  lot  for  the 
Bellingham  church  at  a  cost  of  $1,300, 
and  has  given  $500  toward  a  chapel,  and 
it  is  now  raising  a  special  fund  of  $3,600 
for  a  lot  at  Eureka. 

6.  The  Association  wishes  to  develop 
new  churches  on  this  coast  just  as  fast 
as  suitable  openings  offer  and  contribu- 
tions warrant.  This  depends  consider- 
ably upon  the  extent  of  our  own  co- 
operation. 

The  above  facts  show  how  generously 
the  Association  is  supporting  our  work. 
Our  churches  in  turn  should  be  generous 
to  it.  Can  we  better  show  that  we  de- 
serve well  of  it  than  by  sending  in  con- 
tributions this  year  from  every  church. 
and  by  increasing  our  gifts  in  every  case 
possible  ? 

Earl  M.  Wilbur, 

Field  Secretary  for  the  Pacific  States 

March,  1909. 


8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  as  the  dates 
for  the  session  of  1909,  in  Seattle. 
These  dates  were  suggested  by  the  Seat- 
tle church,  and  were  submitted  to  the 
ministers  of  all  churches  in  the  Confer- 
ence before  being  acted  on. 

Members  of  our  congregations,  in 
planning  their  summer  holidays,  are 
recommended  to  keep  these  dates  in 
mind.  They  come  in  the  week  follow- 
ing the  Fourth  of  July, — in  the  most 
popular  part  of  the  holiday  season. 
The  rates  to  Seattle  Avill  be,  on  account 
of  the  Exposition,  unusually  low,  and 
the  attractions  in  the  city  unusually 
great.  No  resident  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
can  afford  to  miss  attending  this  great 
Exposition.  For  those  who  can  afford 
time  for  a  longer  vacation,  the  city  lies 
right  in  the  route  to  Alaska, — by  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  coastwise  sea- 
voyages  in  the  world.  A  number  of 
people  in  and  about  San  Francisco  are 
alread}^  planning  such  a  trip,  with  the 
Conference  as  a  good  beginning.  It 
would  be  well  for  ministers  and  trus- 
tees of  churches  to  begin  making  in- 
quiries at  once  as  to  those  in  their  con- 
gregations who  are  going  to  Seattle, 
since  the  time  for  appointment  of  dele- 
gates is  drawing  near. 

The  program  is  already  being- 
planned,  and  should  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  recent  j^ears.  This  is  the 
first  Conference  held  in  the  northern 
part  of  our  Coast  since  1905,  w^hen  the 
session  Avas  in  Portland. 


Pacific  Unitarian  Conference. 

At  a  meeting  held  last  month,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian Conference  settled  on  Thursday 
Friday,    Saturday,    and    Sundav,    July 


From  a  Christian  Scientist. 

Editor  the  Pacific  Unitarian  :  In 
answer  to  some  points  raised  in  regard 
to  Christian  Science  in  Rev.  Maxwell 
Savage's  article  in  a  late  issue,  I  would 
say  that  Christian  Scientists  would 
agree  with  him  that  the  healing  per- 
formed by  Jesus  was  not  miraculous,  in 
the  sense  of  setting  aside  law.  for  he 
only  applied  the  true  law,  but  the  Chris- 
tian Scientist  does  not  recognize  healing 
power  as  coming  from  the  mere  ''force 
of  his   (Jesus)   personality." 

Mr.  Savage  admits  that  many  have 
been  benefited  by  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  yet  is  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  so  much  light  coming  through  a 
channel  which  he  considers  unsatisfac- 
tory.    Here  it  should  be  explained  that, 
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as  has  been  abundantly  proved  both  in 
court  and  in  established  history,  Mrs. 
Eddy  did  not  borrow  her  discovery  of 
spiritual  truth  from  another,  but  she 
came  to  it  in  the  most  natural  way  as 
the  outcome  of  a  lifetime  illumined  by 
singular  purity  and  spirituality  of 
thought. 

With  reference  to  the  statement,  made 
in  connection  with  "mental  suggestion," 
that  ''that  thing  is  good  which  gets  good 
results,"  we  may  accept  this  without 
question,  providing  the  results  are  really 
and  wholly  good.  The  man  who  steals 
diamonds  may  claim  that  his  ''results" 
are  genuine  and  good  and  that  therefore 
his  methods  must  be  good;  but  this  is 
because  he  places  physical  appearance 
above  the  moral  facts.  The  diamonds  are 
not  his,  even  though  he  should  claim 
them  and  convince  others  to  that  effect, 
and  in  the  end  suffering  must  follow  his 
deception. 

Christian  Scientists  heartily  agree  that 
"praj^er  does  not  change  God  nor  his 
laws,  which  are  without  shadow  of  turn- 
ing, but  it  does  change  us."  With  this 
recognition  they  seek  to  understand  and 
obey  God's  law,  and  they  find  themselves 
freed  from  sin,  sickness  and  death  in 
proportion  as  they  obey  this  law  of  life. 
An  editorial  in  your  January  issue 
commenting  on  the  Emmanuel  Move- 
ment as  expounded  by  Dr.  Worcester, 
raises  a  suggestive  query  where  it  says, 
*'The  fact  that  faith, — no  matter  what 
that  faith  may  be  in,  whether  it  be  in  a 
saint's  bone  or  the  living  God, — is  effect- 
ive, causes  us  to  hesitate  about  using 
faith  as  a  key  to  the  reality  beyond  it." 
This  leads  to  the  distinction,  made  by 
Christian  Science,  between  faith  and  un- 
derstanding. The  Bible  records  instances 
of  the  sick  being  healed  through  faith 
in  God,  but  if  our  translations  conveyed 
the  thought  more  accurately  we  should 
doubtless  find  greater  results  ascribed 
to  power  of  spiritual  understanding,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  Jesus  many  times  re- 
buked his  followers  for  their  lack  of  this 
understanding,  and  Peter  counsels  the 
early  Christians,  "Add  to  your  faith 
.  .  .  knowledge,"  (or  "intelligence,"  ac- 
cording to  the  rendering  of  Ferrar  Fen- 
ton). 

Faith  in  the  truth  is  good,  in  that  it 
may  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  experience 


and  understanding,  but  what  can  be 
gained  through  trusting  to  the  carnal 
mind,  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul  as 
being  "enmity  against  God"  ?  Jesus  said, 
"Of  yourselves  ye  can  do  nothing,"  and 
we  agree  with  the  editor  that  "it  is  not 
clear  that  added  power  gained  by  psychic 
treatment  necessitates  our  going  beyond 
the  resources  of  the  self  for  its  explana- 
tion." Yours  sincerely, 

Olcott  Haskell, 
Assistant  Christian  Science  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 
*     *     * 

ContributeD* 

An  Hawaiian  Visit. 

In  traveling  into  odd  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  hunting  out  peaks  and 
people,  not  necessarily  distinguished  but 
interesting,  I  have  been  pleased  to  meet 
in  unexpected  places  those  of  our  faith 
who  it  seems  ought  to  be  doing  the 
world's  work  for  us  in  large  cities. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  men 
of  large  gifts  and  capabilities  in  many 
directions  ought  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  persons,  but 
upon  consideration  we  may  decide  that 
in  most  instances  at  least  men  are  placed 
where  they  live  and  work  for  quite  spe- 
cific reasons. 

I  was  surprised  on  my  way  to  the 
crater  of  Kilauea  through  a  most  beauti- 
ful region  of  coffee  and  pineapples,  to 
have  pointed  out  to  me  the  home  of  a 
Unitarian  doctor. 

"He  has  practiced  here  for  several 
years,"  my  informant  told  me,  "a  kind 
man,  not  proud.  He  works  with  his  own 
hands  in  his  garden,  and  everybody 
loves  him." 

There  was  his  house  on  the  mountain 
side  just  above,  green  body  and  red 
roofs;  behind  it,  on  and  up  for  miles,  a 
great  forest. 

I  was  then  on  my  wa}^  to  the  volcano, 
following  the  lower  road,  but  some  way 
the  looks  of  the  solitary  house  on  the 
hill  took  my  fancy,  and  I  promised  my- 
self that  on  my  return  I  should  find 
some  excuse  to  see  the  strangely  lonely 
house,  if  not  the  inmates  thereof. 

Returning  in  a  few  days  by  the  upper 
road  from  a  long  journey  through  a  mag- 
nificent stretch  of  forest,  I  made  bold 
to   have   my   driver  take   me   from   th- 
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beaten  course,  down  a  winding  lane,  to 
the  home  of  the  only  Unitarian  on 
Hawaii. 

He  was  in  his  office,  received  me  with 
a  gentle  but  cordial  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  at  once  made  me  feel  at  home. 

A  traveler  from  England  and  a  Uni- 
tarian ! 

He  found  it  out  in  a  moment  without 
asking. 

''There  are  no  strangers  to  us  in  the 
world,"  he  said,  ''we  are  all  kin." 

Then  he  led  me  .through  a  profusion 
of  ferns  and  other  plants  I  could  not 
name,  to  a  large,  open-windowed  room 
where  I  was  introduced  to  his  charming 
wife  and  two  children,  son  and  daughter. 
The  simplicity  of  the  place  and  its  per- 
fect adaptiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
family !  Such  a  house !  and  such  an 
atmosphere  of  sunshine  and  peace ! 

Nothing  pretentious,  nothing  to  give 
effect  without  substance,  no  sham  from 
floor  to  rafter. 

Rows  of  bookshelves  richly  filled,- — 
novels,  books  of  travel,  hundreds  of  books 
on  Hawaii. 

Up  over  the  entrance  to  the  "sitting 
room"  (a  new  expression  to  me)  was  a 
motto  in  burnt  wood,  done,  the  doctor 
told  me,  by  a  Unitarian  physician  of 
Honolulu,  now  dead.    It  reads : 

"In  this  house  ive  speak  no  ill  of 
others;  those  who  have  the  inclination 
may,  after  they  close  our  gates,  talk 
about  us." 

Just  near  it  on  the  piano  stood  the  si- 
lent proverb  in  plaster: 

"See  no  evil,  hear  no  evil,  speak  no 
evil." 

So  I  staid  on,  and  was  asked  to  remain 
longer,  for  several  days  till  another 
steamer  should  come  and  go ! 
How  could  I  resist  ? 
No  wonder  I  carried  away  a  pleasant 
impression  of  these  happy  islands, 
treated  as  I  was  by  these  friendly  stran- 
gers, by  the  skies  and  soft  breezes! 

The  members  of  the  household  were 
often  busy  and  I  was  left  to  myself 
browsing  among  books  and  papers.  I 
found  many  books  from  authors  with 
cordial  messages  to  the  head  of  the  house 
and  his  wife,  from  Holmes  and  Whittier, 
James  Lane  Allen,  and  many  more. 

On  the  wall  in  Dr.  Hale's  handwriting 
was   his    famous   motto   and   near   bv   I 


noticed  a  beautiful  picture  of  "Monad- 
nock  in  Winter,"  with  the  name  in  ink 
of  Edward  Waldo  Emerson. 

A  photograph  of  the  father,  dear 
Emerson,  upon  the  stand,  and  here  a 
picture  from  himself  of  Philip  J.  Bailey, 
author  of  "Festus."  What  a  sweet  face 
of  beauty  and  resignation  crowned  with 
white  locks !  Since  I  can  remember  we 
have  kept  his  book  as  a  household  treas- 
ure.   I  asked  the  doctor  about  it. 

Then  he  went  to  the  desk  and  drew 
out  "Festus"  with  selections  marked  by 
the  author  and  a  tender  message  of  love 
to  his  friend.  "No  name  is  enough  to 
describe  his  beautiful  faith,"  the  doctor 
said,  holding  Mr.  Bailey's  letters  in  his 
hand;  "he  was  one  of  the  prophets,  my 
friend.  I  expect  to  see  him  by  and  by." 
It  is  here  I  saw  my  first  copy  of  the 
Christian  Register,  on  the  table  with 
Bihhert's  Journal  and  some  new  Uni- 
tarian books.  In  the  evening  there  was 
reading  from  the  hymnal,  prayer  in 
which  each  one  joined,  including  the  lit- 
tle girl.  It  was  very  sweet.  It  made  me 
happy  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  our 
faith  is  doing  its  perfect  work  away  out 
in  the  mid-Pacific  where  so  many  seem 
to  have  forgotten  their  traditions  of 
primal  Christianity. 

I  have  made  a  note  of  it  for  your  read- 
ers, trusting  that  I  have  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  any  confidence  or  trust  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy. 

I  learned  by  chance  after  I  left  that 
the  doctor  is  a  w^ell-known  writer  of 
prose  and  verse  and  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books. 

I  have  just  read  in  the  papers  of  his 
appointment  by  the  President  to  the 
office  of  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  Norway.  And  I  recall  his  ref- 
erence to  the  curse  of  leprosy  in  Plawaii, 
the  look  of  sadness  that  came  into  his 
face,  and  the  tone  of  sympathy  in  his 
voice  when  he  spoke  of  his  "poor  Hawa- 
iian people." 

His  brother,  also  a  man  of  great  pro- 
fessional attainments,  is  over  the  leper 
colony  of  Molokai,  and  I  hear  that  he  is 
also  a  Unitarian. 

I  will  close  with  part  of  a  poem  which  I 
came  across  the  other  day  in  an  English 
paper  written  by  the  doctor  who  lives  on 
his  hillside.  It  is  so  characteristic  of 
him : 
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"Words  are  not  always  best,  I  know, 
And  thoughts  should  rest 
Sometimes,  long  unexpressed;    . 
Yet  ever  need  a  lack  of  words  conceal, 
The  love  and  tenderness  we  feel." 

Mary  Hereford  Brown. 

P.  S. — In  speaking  of  living  out  of 
touch  with  the  active  world,  I  mentioned 
it  to  the  doctor,  and  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  he  said:  "I  would  rather  be  a  live 
man  in  the  country  place  than  a  dead 
one  in  a  large  city,"  referring  in  this  del- 
icate way,  I  presume,  to  the  fact  that 
his  health  will  not  allow  of  his  living 
anywhere  else. 

*    *    * 

John  Wasson — The  Brief  Story  of 
a  Good  Life. 

Born  in  Congress  Township,  Wayne 
County,  Ohio,  in  a  small  log  cabin,  Au- 
gust 20,  1833. 

Attended  ungraded  country  schools 
about  three  months  in  summer  and  three 
in  winter  until  old  enough  to  do  some 
farm  work  and  assist  in  clearing  land 
of  forests,  after  which  summer  school 
was  omitted  and  winter  limited  to  three 
months  or  less;  generally  stood  ''head" 
in  reading  and  spelling  and  above  aver- 
age in  other  branches. 

Came  to  California,  via  Panama,  early 
in  1852,  and  spent  nearly  two  years  in 
the  placer  and  river  mines  of  El  Dorado 
County.  Returned  to  Ohio  late  in  1853 
because  of  sickness.  Taught  a  country 
school  in  Ohio  in  1854  and  went  to  Henry 
County,  Illinois,  and  remained  there  un- 
til in  1862,  during  which  time  taught 
school  twelve  quarters  and  worked  on 
farms  at  every  kind  of  employment ;  also 
began  to  decidedly  participate  in  public 
affairs;  did  a  good  deal  of  public  speak- 
ing and  some  public  writing. 

Early  in  1862,  started  overland  with 
others  for  the  Salmon  River  mines  in 
Idaho,  but  reached  the  Powder  River 
mines  at  Auburn  in  Oregon  in  August, 
having  walked  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
way  from  Cambridge,  Illinois.  Remained 
there  and  in  Mormon  Basin  until  1863 
(with  his  brother  Joseph)  went  to 
Placerville,  Idaho,  where  he  whip-saw^ed 
lumber  at  121/2  cents  a  foot  for  several 
months,  and  then  joined  the  rush  for 
reported  placer  mines  of  great  richness 
near    the    headwaters   of    Snake   River, 


about  the  boundary  of  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana. 

After  traveling  afoot  behind  pack  ani- 
mals at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range 
north  of  Snake  River,  about  400  miles, 
the  weather  became  so  rainy,  snowy  and 
frosty  that  it  was  deemed  imprudent  to 
go  into  the  mountains,  especially  as  many 
returning  prospectors  were  met  who  said 
no  mines  had  been  discovered  there. 
With  others,  he  decided  to  go  to  Salt 
Lake  City  for  the  winter  and  return  in 
the  spring  of  1864.  Was  offered  em- 
ployment at  teaching  in  Ogden  and  in 
the  city,  conditioned  on  taking  pay  in 
such  articles  of  produce  as  the  patrons 
might  have  and  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
Mormon  authorities.  Notwithstanding 
the  cordiality  of  his  reception  and  en- 
couraging conditional  offers  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  soon  moved  to  Carson  City,  Ne- 
vada, where  and  when  the  first  constitu- 
tional convention  was  in  session.  Warren 
Wasson,  no  relative,  was  the  United 
States  marshal  and  United  States  as- 
sessor of  internal  revenue  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Nevada.  He  made  John  Wasson 
his  chief  clerk  and  had  him  appointed 
United  States  deputy  assessor  for  Orms- 
by  County,  which  offices  he  efficiently 
filled  until  September,  1865,  when  he 
joined  his  brother  Joseph  and  J.  L. 
Hardin  in  the  publication  of  the 
Otvyhee  (Idaho)  Avalanche,  with  which 
he  was  connected  until  November,  1867. 
The  paper  was  edited  and  printed  in  a 
hewn  log  one-story  (high)  building,  in 
which  all  slept,  cooked  and  ate  their 
food.  His  partners  being  printers,  he 
kept  up  the  fires,  bought  and  cooked  the 
food,  edited  the  paper,  kept  the  books, 
handled  the  roller  for  the  Washington 
press,  worked  all  day  Saturday  in  de- 
livering the  paper  to  patrons  in  the 
mountains  as  well  as  in  town,  and  made 
the  collections. 

The  deep  snows  often  delayed  freight 
trains  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  town,  and 
once,  rather  than  print  on  wrapping  pa- 
per, he  went  twelve  miles  on  foot  and 
snowshoes  to  where  the  freight  was  de- 
layed, procured  enough  white  newspaper 
for  one  issue  and  carried  it  on  his  back 
to  the  office  without  resting  or  sleeping. 
In  November,  1867,  he  quit  this  strenu- 
ous life,  visited  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
Victoria,    Esquimalt,   B.   C,   made   two 
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trips  on  the  magnificent  Columbia  River 
between  Vancouver  and  The  Dalles ;  went 
by  stage  from  Portland  to  Red  Bluff, 
California,  a  trip  full  of  interest  and 
hardship,  in  December. 

In  1868  he  and  his  brother  Joseph  pub- 
lished a  six-month's  campaign  paper  at 
Winnemucca,  Nevada;  was  elected  chief 
clerk  of  the  State  Senate  for  the  term 
beginning  in  December.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Blaisdell  a  com- 
missioner for  the  newly  created  county 
of  Elko,  and  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  that  county. 

Late  in  1869,  bought  an  interest  in  the 
Oakland  Daily  News,  and  was  principal 
editor  of  it  till  April,  1870,  when  he 
went  to  Tucson,  Arizona,  where  he  re- 
mained twelve  years.  In  July  of  that 
year,  without  the  slightest  previous 
knowledge  on  his  part,  President  Grant 
^appointed  him  United  States  surveyor- 
general  of  the  territory  and  re-appointed 
him  in  1874;  in  1878  President  Hayes 
appointed  him  to  the  same  office,  and  but 
for  the  assassination  of  President  Gar- 
field, would  have  been  again  appointed. 
In  1879  the  sixteen  United  States  sur- 
veyors-general held  a  nine-day  conven- 
tion at  Salt  Lake  City  and  he  was  made 
president  of  it. 

In  1872  President  Grant  appointed 
him  a  centennial  commissioner,  an  office 
he  held  until  the  last  meeting  of  that 
body  in  1879,  and  attended  its  annual 
meetings  at  Philadelphia  and  took  a 
decided  part  in  the  proceedings,  especial- 
ly during  the  six  months  of  its  continu- 
ous session  in  1876. 

While  in  Tucson  he,  in  1870,  estab- 
lished the  Arizona  Citizen,  and  published 
it  for  seven  years,  when  his  other  duties 
compelled  him  to  dispose  of  it.  The 
Citizen,  under  his  editorship,  Avas  a  ter- 
ror to  unfaithful  officers.  AVhile  there 
he  was  a  school  and  church  trustee  and 
was  active  in  helping  Governor  Safford 
to  establish  public  schools. 

In  1874  he  married  Miss  Harriet  New- 
ell Bolton  of  Augusta,  Me.,  one  of  the 
first  two  American  teachers  in  Tucson. 

From  August,  1887,  to  IVIay,  1891.  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  Richard  Gird 
at  Chino,  Cal.  During  that  time  the 
town  of  Chino  grew  from  no  houses  to 
a  place  of  several  hundred  people,  and 
the    first    beet-sugar    factory    was    built 


in  Southern  California.  He  established 
for  Mr.  Gird  the  Chino  Valley  Champion 
in  October,  1887,  and  edited  and  man- 
aged it  until  May,  1891 ;  was  for  several 
years  school  trustee  and  postmaster ;  also 
justice  of  the  peace,  first  by  appoint- 
ment and  next  by  election,  receiving 
eyery  vote  cast  for  that  office. 

While  at  Chino  was  nearly  all  the 
time  a  member  of  the  Republican  County 
Central  Committee  and  always  a  dele- 
gate to  his  party's  conventions  of  the 
county. 

In  June,  1891,  he  bought  an  undivided 
half  of  the  Pomona  Times  and  had  its 
policy  changed  on  the  liquor  traffic  from 
a  license  to  a  no-license  paper,  which 
policy  it  continued  ever  afterward.  The 
paper  was  Republican  and  was  so  con- 
tinued, but  very  independent.  He  was 
naturally  inclined  to  public  affairs  from 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  took  a  very 
active  part  in  political  movements  until 
failing  health  admonished  him  to  greatly 
restrict  his  activity  after  1894,  in  which 
year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  of  Los  Angeles  County 
and  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
County  Central  Committee. 

For  about  ten  years  after  becoming  a 
resident  of  Pomona,  he  actively  partici- 
pated in  about  all  public  meetings  of 
citizens  generally,  and  for  several  years 
was  president  of  the  Pomona  Board  of 
Trade.  On  the  organization  of  the  Po- 
mona Farmers'  Club,  he  was  elected  its 
president,  and  re-elected  to  that  office 
for  eleven  successive  years.  Having  been 
born  on  a  farm  and  spent  his  early  life 
in  doing  the  many-sided  work  of  the 
farmer,  he  greatly  enjoyed  meeting  once 
a  month  with  tillers  of  the  soil,  their 
wives,  daughters  and  sons,  and  zealously 
entered  into  varied  discussions. 

In  1903,  Governor  George  C.  Pardee 
appointed  him  a  trustee  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles  to  fill  a 
vacancy  and  in  1905  reappointed  him. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  after 
his  appointment,  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  board  and  re-elected  every  year 
thereafter. 

He  received  the  first  seven  degrees  in 
ancient  craft  Masonry  in  Cambridge,  Illi- 
nois, in  1858-1859,  loved  the  grand,  in- 
spiring principles  of  the  order,  and  was 
generallv   an   active   member  and   filled 
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subordinate  offices  during  all  his  life 
afterward  when  near  lodges ;  was  a  char- 
ter member  of  Pomona  Chapter  No.  76, 
E;.  A.  M.,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Grand 
Chapter  at  San  Francisco  when  its  char- 
ter was  granted. 

He  was  born  of  Presbyterian  parents, 
and  attended  the  church  and  Sunday- 
school  until  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
though  at  an  earlier  age  the  doctrines 
of  original  sin,  total  depravity,  foreor- 
dination,  election,  immaculate  concep- 
tion, and  atonement  were  rejected  as  in- 
consistent with  his  conception  of  and 
reverence  for  an  all-wise  God  and  Crea- 
tor. He  made  a  practice  of  attending 
church  services  of  some  kind,  believing 
that  all  were  doing  some  good  in  the 
world ;  in  fact,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  organized  at  Tucson. 
Arizona,  during  which  time  a  new  church 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,500. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  other  Protest- 
ant church  organization  in  Tucson. 

On  coming  to  Pomona,  he  found,  at 
hand  for  the  first  time,  a  Unitarian 
church  duly  organized  and  holding  serv- 
ices every  Sunday.  Soon  after  he  be- 
came a  member  of  it  and  for  about  ten 
years  was  a  trustee  and  for  several  years 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  a 
very  regular  attendant  at  its  services. 
All  his  life  he  believed  in  the  good  teach- 
ings and  examples  of  men  and  women 
without  regard  to  their  religious  creeds. 

*    *     * 

The  Identity  of  Morality  and 

Religion. 

Paul  E.  Wright. 

We  have  been  taught  by  religious 
teachers  of  the  past  that  these  two 
words,  morality  and  religion,  represent 
two  distinctly  separate,  and  different 
things:  that  morality  consists  in  con- 
formity to  those  principles  of  conduct 
which  should  govern  human  beings  in 
their  relations  to  each  other;  and  reli- 
gion is  only  concerned  w^ith  man's  rela- 
tions to  God.  It  is  even  taught  that 
either  may  exist  without  the  other;  or 
at  least  that  morality  may  exist  in  its 
most  perfect  form  where  there  is  no  re- 
ligion. Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  ac- 
customed to  saying  in  his  sermons: 
^'Morality  don't  touch  the  question  of 


salvation."  That  is  to  say,  morality  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion.  Mr.  Moody 
spoke  according  to  the  theology  of  his 
school.  It  is  said  there  are  two  great 
commandments  ''like  unto"  each  other 
upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets:  but  only  one  is  religion — 
''Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God"; 
the  other  is  morality — "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Are  not  these 
two  commandments  of  equal  obligation, 
equally  binding  and  sacred?  Is  God, 
considered  as  a  person,  any  more  inter- 
ested in  having  his  children  love  and 
serve  him,  than  in  having  them  love  and 
serve  each  other?  Why  should  he  be? 
He  is  not  dependent  upon  anything  his 
creatures  can  do  for  or  against  him. 
They  cannot  increase  his  happiness  or 
diminish  it.  The  only  possible  service 
they  can  render  him  is  by  loving  and 
serving  their  fellowmen.  The  only  test 
of  one's  love  to  God  consists  in  the  ser- 
vices he  renders  to  his  neighbors.  This 
talk  about  obedience  to  the  first  com- 
mandment being  religion  and  entitling 
one  to  "salvation" — whatever  that  may 
mean — and  that  obedience  to  the  sec- 
ond commandment  is  only  morality, 
which  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
"salvation,"  reminds  us  of  the  signifi- 
cant w^ords  of  Emerson,  who  said,  "Men 
talk  of  mere  morality,  which  is  much  as 
as  if  one  should  say,  'Poor  God,  with 
nobody  to   help  him' !" 

Even  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing  in  early 
life  seems  to  have  accepted  the  conven- 
tional view  that  religion  w^as  "Some- 
thing above  morality,"  for  he  has  been 
quoted  as  having  written,  Avhen  a  youth 
of  nineteen :  "All  my  sentiments  and 
affections  have  lately  changed.  I  once 
considered  mere  moral  attainments  as 
the  only  object  T  had  to  pursue.  I  have 
now  solemnly  given  myself  to  God."  An 
eminent  ethical  writer  makes  this  com- 
ment upon  the  quotation:  "This  is  an 
unmeaning  antithesis,  a  part  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  old  religious  culture, 
which  he  afterwards  himself  detected; 
for  twenty  years  later  he  wrote:  'The 
love  of  God  is  but  another  name  for 
the  love  of  essential  benevolence  and 
justice,'  and  the  object  of  religion  is, 
not  'to  raise  us  to  something  higher 
than  morality,  for  that  would  be  to 
raise  us  above  God  himself,  but  to  give 
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us  sublime  ideas  of  morality.'  "  Emer- 
son also  said :  ''The  progress  of  religion 
is  steadily  to  its  identity  with  morals." 
"The  next  age  will  behold  God  in  the 
ethical  laws." 

Whether  morality  and  religion  are 
one  and  the  same  thing  is  a  question 
of  definitions.  What  do  we  mean  by 
morality?  What  do  we  mean  by  reli- 
gion? According  to  the  ideas  of  some 
writers,  morality  means  that  we  should 
pay  our  debts,  keep  our  engagements, 
not  be  too  hard  on  our  enemies,  that 
we  should  obey  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, and  conform  outwardly  at  least  to 
the  conventional  rules  of  good  society. 
This  is  not  all  that  morality  implies. 
Far  from  it.  The  real  character  of  an 
action  is  determined  by  the  motives  that 
prompts  it.  One  may  do  the  right  thing 
in  certain  circumstances,  because  his  rea- 
son and  experience  tell  him  that  it  will 
pay,  either  in  money,  reputation,  or  in 
some  other  way.  He  may  have  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
that  ''honesty  is  the  best  policy"  and  act 
from  that  motive.  That  is  a  low  and 
selfish  motive,  and  deprives  the  action 
of  an  essential  element  of  morality.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Salter  quotes  from  a  Unitarian 
tract  these  words:  "Beyond  and  above 
the  moral  virtues  the  soul  needs  a  reli- 
gious life,  fed  from  above,"  and  adds 
these  pertinent  questions  and  his  an- 
swer: "Whence  come  then  the  moral 
virtues?  From  below?  from  prudence? 
from  the  sense  of  decency?  from  long- 
sighted selfishness  ?  They  who  think  so 
never  breathed  the  climate  of  morality/' 

What  is  the  essential  element  of  a 
moral  action?  Is  it  not  that  the  action 
is  performed  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  duty?  There  is  a  law  of  duty, — a 
sense  of  obligation  to  govern  our  con- 
duct in  all  respects  by  the  laws  of  honor 
and  of  right  as  we  understand  them. 
This  we  call  conscience,  which  is  inher- 
ent in  all  human  beings.  Conscience 
does  not  inform  us  what  the  laws  of 
honor  and  of  right  are,  but  it  does  tell 
us  that  there  is  a  right  and  that  we 
ought  to  obey  it  because  it  is  right  with- 
out regard  to  the  results  to  ourselves. 
These  laws  of  honor  and  of  right  apply 
to  all  moral  beings  alike.  God  himself 
is  governed  by  them  and  cannot  set 
them  aside,  or  depart  from  them  in  his 


conduct  towards  his  creatures,  without 
ceasing  to  be  God,  and  losing  all  claim 
to  respect.  Mr.  Salter  expresses  his 
thoughts  thus:  "I  cannot  doubt  the  law 
of  duty, — that  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong ;  that  the  right  obliges  me ;  that 
I  ought  to  do  it.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence that  I  do  not  know  this  law  per- 
fectly,— that  I  may  err  sometimes  in 
my  judgment  about  it.  Still  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  a  perfect  right  if  I  could 
only  find  it." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  action 
performed  in  obedience  to  this  law  of 
conscience, — not  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
sonal gain  or  to  avoid  a  loss, — is  a  moral 
action,  and  nothing  short  of  that  can 
be  entitled  to  be  called  such.  Is  it  not 
a  religious  action  as  well  ?  Can  we  con- 
ceive of  a  higher  or  a  more  sacred  mo- 
tive for  any  act  of  our  lives? 

The  prophesy  of  Emerson  that  "the 
next  age  will  behold  God  in  the  ethical 
laws,"  is  being  fulfilled  in  our  own  age. 
"Ethics  realized  in  its  meaning  is  reli- 
gion," says  Mr.  Salter. 

If  the  prophecy  of  Emerson  has  not 
already  been  fulfilled  according  to  its 
widest  meaning  it  must  be  admitted 
that  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
that  direction  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Probably  a  majority  of  the 
advanced  thinkers  of  this  country 
would  to-day  assent  to  the  statement 
that  morality  is  the  essence  of  religion, 
in  others  words,  that  morality  and  reli- 
gion are  one ;  that  is  to  say,  morality  is 
religion.  Religion  which  is  not  morality 
in  its  highest  form  is  worth  nothing. 
Morality  which  is  not  relgion,  is  not 
true  morality. 

Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage  in  a  recent  dis- 
course, said: 

"We  have  discovered  anew, — in  the 
light  of  the  scientific  study  of  human 
civilization, — that  God's  laws  are  a  unit, 
and  that  when  we  are  in  right  relations 
to  our  fellowmen,  we  are  in  right  rela- 
tions to  God.  Duty  to  God  and  duty  to 
man  are  one.  Discovered  anew,  I  said, 
Yes ;  for  this  is  the  plain  and  emphatic 
teaching  of  Jesus,  though  in  his  name 
it  has  been  so  long  contradicted  and 
ignored.  Read  anew  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  particularly  those  wonderful 
words  (Matt,  v:  23-24)  where  he  makes 
right   relation    to    our   fellowmen   the 
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absolute  condition  of  any  acceptable 
coming  to  God.  Henceforth  then  to  all 
those  who  care  to  walk  in  the  light  of 
God's  truth,  we  are  serving  God  when 
we  are  serving  men ;  and  those  who  are 
willing  to  injure  men  cannot  possibly 

be  true  servants  of  God The 

service  of  God  and  the  service  of  man 
are  one." 

Dr.  Savage  might  have  gone  farther 
back, — ages  before  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount, — and  shown  by  the  utterances 
of  the  old  prophets,  that  the  same  truth 
had  been  then  discovered  and  pro- 
claimed. 

The  Prophet  Micah  said :  ''And  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God." 

Doubtless  the  same  truth  has  been 
known  and  may  be  found  expressed  by 
prophets  and  sages  of  every  age  since 
history  began.  In  the  General  Epistle 
of  James,  we  find  this  definition  of  reli- 
gion: ''True  religion  and  undefiled  be- 
fore God  and  the  Father  is  this,  To  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world."  Both  Micah  and  James 
have  indicated  what,  in  their  opinions, 
constitutes  true  religion,  and  it  appears 
that  the  whole  emphasis  in  their  defini- 
tions is  laid  upon  the  doings  of  those 
things  which,  according  to  the  conven- 
tional view,  is  "mere  morality." 

That  morality  and  religion  are  identi- 
cal, or  in  other  words,  that  "The  service 
of  God  and  the  service  of  men  are  one," 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  fable  of 
Abou  Ben  Adhem,  by  Leigh  Hunt : 

Abou  Ben  Adhem    (may  his  tribe  increase) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 
Making  it  light  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold; 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  his  room  he  said, 
"What   writest   thouf"      The   vision   raised   its 

head; 
And  -with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,   "The  names  of  those  who  love  the 

Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?"  asked  Abou.    "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still,  and  said:  "I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men." 
The  Angel  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
He  came  again  with  great  awakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 

blest, 
And  lo!     Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Moody,  when  he  said, 
"Morality  does  not  touch  the  question 
of  salvation,"  had  never  read  these  sug- 
gestive lines,  but  if  he  had,  it  is  certain 
that  he  had  never  appreciated  their 
meaning. 

In  1885  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  deliv- 
ered a  discourse  before  the  Illinois  Uni- 
tarian Conference,  in  Geneva,  entitled, 
"The  Faith  of  Ethics."    This  discourse 
was    remarkable    for    its  clearness    of 
thought  and  expression,  and  was  and  is 
considered,  by  able  thinkers,  as  marking 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Unitarian  movement  in  this  country.  He 
said :  "Faith  is  a  word  of  religion ;  and 
this  thing  we  call  'morals'  or  'ethics'  is 
going  to  unfold  itself  as  more  vitally 
religious  than  men  have  yet  seen  to  be 
the  fact."*    He  defines  the  conventional 
views    as    to    the    difference   between 
morals  and  religion,  and  insists  that  "Ave 
must  let  out  these   definitions   a  little 
more."    He  says:  "I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  prove  anything  against  such  separa- 
tion of  the  two  words.     Perhaps  I  can 
only  show  that  to  my  seeing  there  is  no 
separation,  that  it   all  joins  on.     You 
noticed  may  trouble, — that  I  had  to  de- 
scribe several  of  those  so-called    'reli- 
gious' experiences  in  terms  of  'morality' 
and  you  may  have  felt  of  some  of  them 
that  they  belonged  rather  in  the  other, 
in  the  moral  list.    So  they  do  ;  but  there, 
under  religion  too ;  and     I    believe    I 
am  but  following  copy  in  classing  them 
as  I  did  among  the    things    religious. 
Where  then  does  the  boundary  line  fall? 
Where  does  'morality'  end  and  'religion' 
begin?     ...    In  the  mystic  element    in 
every  simplest  perception  of  the  oyght 
I  feel  a  'faith,'  the  faith  of  ethics.     I 
am  not  wise  to  know,  perhaps  none  is, 
the  source  and  nature  of  this  familiar 
obligation.  .  .  .  But  whatever  its  origin, 
here  it  is  in  us,  a  mystic  obligation.    It 
commands !  and  what  is  more,  its  com- 
mand enters  into  every  conscious  deed. 
There  is  not  a  deed  unhaunted  by  this 
Omnipresent  imp — a  little  Ought.    .  .  . 
The  little  Ought  is  the  infinite  Ought, 
there  and  then.     There  is  no  little  and  big 
in  Ought,  any  more  than  there  is  little 
and  bio:  in  gravitation.     .  .  .     Now  tell 


*Referenees  in  Notes:     "The  Sovereignty  of 
Ethics,"    "Divinity    School    Address,"    "Charac- 
ter," "The  Preacher." 
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me  if  you  can:  this  faith  in  an  infinite 
element,  entering  into  the  smallest  duty, 
this  faith  that  a  law  of  right  which 
presides  at  the  birth  of  the  worlds  is 
holding  and  playing  and  presiding  be- 
tween the  mixed  motives  in  a  little 
•child's  breast, — this  thought,  this  fact 
as  it  surely  seems  to  us, — tell  me,  if  you 
can,  which  is  it,  a  faith  of  'morality,' 
or  a  faith  of  'religion?'  If  any  faith 
can  be  'religious'  faith,  this  belongs  to 
that  order.  And  yet  I  have  spoken  sim- 
ply of  the  very  smallest  duty.  ...  If 
we  insist  on  dividing  between  morality 
and  religion,  truly,  it  seems  as  if  the 
division  must  proceed  on  some  very 
outward  surface  of  the  things  con- 
cerned. Morality  has  to  do  with  the 
relations  between  men,  we  say:  but  the 
moment  we  begin  to  think  into  the 
smallest  of  these  actual  social  relations, 
we  find  the  mioral  element  in  it  circling 
out  and  out,  and  in  and  in,  until  'religion' 
becomes  the  only  natural  word  with 
which  to  speak  our  recognition  of  it. 
But  that  infinite  horizon  was  of  course 
there  all  the  time, — only  we  were 
thoughtless  of  it.  The  religion  is  in  the 
morality  all  the  time, — only  we  are 
thoughtless  of  it.  Does  it  not,  then 
come  to  this,  which  is  the  one  refrain 
I  wish  you  would  carry  home  with  you 
to  think  over  and  see  if  it  be  not  true  : 

"Ethics,  thought  out,  is  religious 
thought ; 

"Ethics,  felt  out,  is  religious  feeling; 
"Ethics,  lived  out,  is  religious  life?" 
In  1889  Mr.  W.  M.  Salter  published 
his  work  entitled  "Ethical  Eeligion." 
He  says  he  speaks  of  religion  "not  in 
the  common  way,  as  of  something  addi- 
tional to  morality,  but  of  morality  as 
religion." 

He  refers  to  Emerson  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "To  the  finest  flower  of  New 
England  culture,  to  Emerson,  was  given 
the  insight  into  the  essential  identity 
between  morals  and  religion.  It  was  he 
who  long  ago  spoke  of  the  consolation, 
the  hope,  the  grandeur  that  come  alone 
out  of  the  culture  of  the  moral  nature, 
^'heoloyy  was  to  him  the  rhetoric 
of  morals.  "The  mind  of  this  age,"  he 
«ays,  "has  fallen  away  from  theology  of 
morals.  I  conceive  it  to  be  an  advance." 
Unbelief  was  losing  hold  of  the  moral 
intuitions.     Religion  was  the  practices, 


private  and  social,  in  honor  of  the  moral 
sentiment.  The  commanding  fact, 
which  he  never  lost  sight  of,  was  the 
sufficiency  of  this  sentiment.  He  will  not 
allow  that  ethics  do  not  satisf}^  affec- 
tion, or  that  they  give  only  a  rule,  and 
not  the  spirit  by  which  the  rule  is  ani- 
mated. All  the  religion  we  have,  he 
says,  is  the  ethics  of  one  or  another 
holy  person.  No  man,  he  says,  can  tell 
what  religious  revolutions  await  us  in 
the  next  years;  and  the  education  in 
the  divinity  colleges  may  well  hesitate 
and  vary.  But  the  science  of  ethics  has 
no  mutations;  and  whoever  feels  any 
love  or  skill  for  ethical  studies  may 
safely  lay  out  all  his  strength  and 
genius  in  working  that  mine.  The  pul- 
pit may  shake,  but  this  platform  will 
not.  All  the  victories  of  religion  belong 
to  the  moral  sentiments."  He  has  a 
faith  that  America  shall  introduce  a 
pure  religion,  since  a  true  nation  loves 
its  vernacular  tongue,  and  will  not  im- 
port its  religion,  as  we  have  ours,  from 
Judea. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
define  religion  in  a  few  words. 

Besides  those  already  referred  to,  I 
recall  the  following: 

Dr.  Bartol  said :  "Religion  is  the  right 
action  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind.  Every  man  was  religious  if  he 
but  felt  and  did  the  right." 

Francis  E.  Abbott  said:  "Religion  is 
man's  effort  to  perfect  himself."  T.  W. 
Higginson  indorsed  Abbott,  and  said: 
"I  ask  no  better  definition  than  Ab- 
bott's; thus  far  there  has  been  none 
nobler  or  more  wide  embracing." 

Carlyle  said:  "The  latest  gospel  in 
this  world  is,  Know  thy  work  and  do 
it."  To  my  mind  this  is  the  best  defini- 
tion of  religion  up  to  date.  It  embraces 
everything  essential  to  a  truly  religious 
life.  Carlyle  expresses  the  highest  ad- 
miration for  the  maxim  of  the  old 
monies:  ''Lahorare  est  orare — work  is 
worship."  He  says,  "All  true  work  is 
religion."  "Older  than  all  preached 
gospels  was  this  unpreached,  inarticu- 
late, but  ineradicable,  forever  enduring 
gospel :  Work,  and  therein  have  well- 
being."  "All  true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all 
true  work,  were  it  but  true  hand-labor, 
there  is  something  of  divineness." 
"Sweat  of  the  brow;  and  up  from  that 
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to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the 
heart, — up  to  that  'Agony  of  bloody 
sweat,'  which  all  men  have  called  di- 
vine! Oh,  brother,  if  this  is  not  'wor- 
ship' then  I  say,  the  more  pity  for 
worship;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing 
yet  discovered  under  God's  sky."  "On 
the  whole,  we  do  entirely  agree  with 
those  old  monks,  laborare  est  orare; 
in  a  thousand  senses,  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  true  work  is  worship." 

Religion,  then,  does  not  consist  in  be- 
liefs about  God,  immortality,  or  any 
other  questions  of  theology.  They  are 
not  important,  even,  unless  they  help  us 
in  right  living. 

When  substituted  for  ri^ht  living, — 
true  religion, — they  are  harmful.  Reli- 
gion consists  in  conduct,  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  duty;  in  love  and  service 
to  the  human  race,  and  all  sentient 
being;  in  all  true  work.  And  (quoting 
Carlyle  again),  "Whatsoever  religion  is 
not  work,  may  go  and  dwell  among  the 
Brahmins,  Antinomians,  Spinning  Der- 
vishes, or  where  it  will ;  with  me  it  shall 
have  no  harbor." 

The  definition  of  religion  which  is 
most  generally  accepted  as  the  true  one, 
makes  the  word  mean  something  very 
different  from  what  the  writers  above 
quoted  meant  by  it.  Thus  John  Fiske, 
in  his  book  entitled  "Through  Nature  to 
God,"  says:  "In  all  ages,  and  in  every 
form  of  religion,  the  theory  has  com- 
prised three  essential  elements ;  first,  be- 
lief in  deity  as  quasi-human ;  secondly, 
belief  in  an  unseen  world  in  which  hu- 
man beings  continue  to  exist  after 
death;  thirdly,  recognition  of  the  ethi- 
cal aspects  of  human  life  as  related  in 
a  special  and  intimate  sense  to  this 
unseen  world.  These  three  elements  are 
alike  indispensable.  If  any  one  of  the 
three  be  taken  away,  the  remnant  can- 
not properly  be  called  "religion." 

So,  we  have  Mr.  Fiske's  definition: 
""Religion  comprises  several  beliefs 
which  are  essentials";  it  is  not  enough 
that  one  should  be  pure  in  heart  and 
righteous  in  life,  but  he  must  have 
something  more ;  he  must  believe  in  God 
and  the  immortality  of  man. 

Gannett  says:  "Some  good  men  stifle 
their  religion  with  Christianity  or  stifle 
their  Christianty  with  the  ism  of  their 
sect;   and  when   one   insists   on   'some- 


thing more  than  morality,'  namely,  be- 
lief in  God,  as  essential  to  religion,  I 
confess  I  feel  a  little  stifled  by  such 
theism — such  theisticism." 

Religion  does  not  consist  of  what  one 
believes,  but  of  what  he  is — not  what 
he  thinks,  but  what  he  does  is  the  test 
of  his  religion.  Many  years  ago,  during 
the  life  of  Theodore  Parker,  it  was  said 
that  a  good  man  died  in  Massachusetts 
who  had  been  so  troubled,  if  not  dis- 
gusted, with  the  common  notions  of 
God  and  religion,  that  he  had  an  idea 
that  he  would  not  be  called  even  a 
theist.  Parker  offered  a  prayer  over 
his  coffin  and  said,  "0  God !  though  our 
friend  doubted  thine  existence,  yet  he 
kept  thy  law."  Theodore  Parker, 
though  a  strong  believer  in  God  and 
immortality,  evidently  recognized  the 
fact  that  conduct  and  character, — the 
keeping  of  the  law, — is  of  vastly  more 
importance  than  any  belief  about  God 
or  immortality.  He  doubtless  would 
agree  with  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
wrote : 

Hath  man  no  second  life?    Fitch  this  one  high! 
Sits  there  no  Judge  in  heaven  our  sin  to  see? 
More  strictly  then,  the  inward  judge  oljey! 
Was  Christ  a  man  like  us?    Ah!  let  us  try 
If  we  then,  too,  can  be  such  men  as  he! 

Can  any  one  tell  me  why  a  belief  in 
immortality  is  an  essential  element  in 
religion?  Is  it  because  such  a  faith  or 
belief  will  of  necessity  make  one  better 
or  lift  him  one  jot  higher  in  the  scale 
towards  the  perfection  of  character 
after  which  all  religious  people  are 
supposed  to  be  striving?  Does  the  mere 
fact  of  belief  in  a  future  existence  for 
man,  change  his  character?  make  him 
more  thoroughly  honest?  The  religions 
of  the  past  have  not  justified  such  a 
proposition.  We  have  had  enough  of 
religions  of  beliefs. — we  want  a  religion 
of  action.  Mr.  Salter  has  said  very 
truly:  "The  religions  of  the  past  have 
generally  had  a  taint  of  selfishness 
about  them.  They  have  held  out  the 
hope  of  recompense  ;  they  have  not  com- 
manded and  summoned  men  in  the 
name  of  the  good  and  for  its  sake  alone  ; 
they  have  not  taken  men  out  of  them- 
selves. I  see  a  new  religion  arising,  bas- 
ing itself  on  trust  in  man ;  calling  to  the 
hitherto  unstirred  depths  of  loyalty  in 
him,— believing  that  he   can  love    the 
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good  without  thought  of  a  reward,  that 
he  can  rise  superior  to  the  motives  that 
ordinarily  determine  men,  that  the 
heaven  of  principle  can  rule  in  the 
human  breast.  Man's  ignorance  as  to 
what  will  become  of  him  after  he  dies 
never  disturbed  a  noble,  a  truly  reli- 
gious soul.  It  may  drive  the  timid,  the 
fearful, — those  so  anxious  to  know 
whether  their  poor  self-centered  selves 
are  going  to  live  again, — to  despair,  or 
to  the  comfort,  as  they  call  it,  of  the 
gospel  and  the  church.  Poor  souls !  Let 
them  have  the  comfort  while  they  may. 
But  they  might  live  on  forever  and 
never  know  what  true  blessedness  is. 
This  they  will  not  know  till  they  cease 
to  think  of  themselves, — whether  they 
are  to  live  or  die, — and  give  themselves 
over  to  the  good,  and  live  now  in  the 
supreme  eternal  moments.  For  religion, 
if  it  means  anything,  binds  us  to  a  law 
above  us  and  raps  us  out  of  ourselves." 

''It  is  said  of  Saint  Theresa  that  she 
wished  to  have  a  torch  in  her  right  hand 
and  a  vessel  of  water  in  her  left,  that 
with  the  one  she  might  burn  up  the 
glories  of  heaven  and  with  the  other  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  of  hell,  that  men 
might  learn  to  serve  God  from  love 
alone.  What  a  noble  outburst!  What 
a  sublime  impatience  with  the  low 
views  of  man  and  religion  that  were 
current  in  her  time, — that  are  current, 
alas,  still!  What  an  assertion  of  the 
moral  nature,  as  that  in  us  by  reason  of 
which  we  can  transcend  all  personal 
hopes  and  fears,  and  serve  the  highest 
from  love  alone !  How  near  does  it 
come  to  Emerson's  bold  summons,  'to 
turn  our  'back  on  heaven.'  " 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
well  summed  up  in  the  famous  couplet 
of  one  of  England's  great  poets, — 
namely: 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

John  Fiske  also  says,  in  the  book  from 
which  the  foregoing  quotation  from  him 
is  taken: 

''The  Positivist  argument  that  the 
only  immortality  is  survival  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  one's  fellow 
creatures  would  hardly  be  regarded  as 
anything  but  a  travesty  and  trick.  If 
the  world's  long  cherished  beliefs  are 


to  fall,  in  God's  name  let  them  fall,  but 
save  us  from  the  intellectual  hypocrisy 
that  goes  about  pretending  we  are  none 
the  poorer.'' 

The  above  paragraph  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  an  argument,  from  whom- 
soever it  may  have  come.  It  is  based 
upon  an  assumption  that  the  world  can 
be  poorer  on  account  of  the  new  discov- 
ery of  truUi.  What  exactly  Mr.  Fiske 
means  by  "intellectual  hypocrisy"  per- 
haps I  do  not  understand.  The  first 
question  is,  and  always  must  he,  what 
is  the  truth  in  the  matter?  not  what  we 
have  been  educated  to  believe,  nor  what 
we  would  like  to  believe.  If  satisfied 
from  the  best  evidence  we  can  obtain 
that  a  certain  doctrine  is  true  we  are 
bound  to  accept  it,  and  having  accepted 
it  as  truth  we  cannot  admit  that  w^e  are 
poorer  for  it. 

*When  Professor  Huxley  says:  "I 
neither  deny  nor  affirm  the  immortality 
of  man.  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  in 
it,"  and  also  says  that  a  belief  in  the 
doctrine  has  no  influence  upon  practical 
morality,  is  he  to  be  charged  with  "in- 
tellectual hypocrisy"  ? 

Professor  Huxley  says:  "Nor  does  it 
help  me  to  tell  me  that  the  aspirations 
of  mankind, — that  my  own  aspirations 
even, — lead  me  towards  the  doctrine  of 
immortality.  I  doubt  the  fact  to  begin 
with,  but  if  it  be  so  even,  what  is  this 
but  in  grand  words  asking  me  to  be- 
lieve a  thing  because  I  like  it.  Science 
has  taught  to  me  the  opposite  lesson. 
She  warns  me  to  be  careful  how  I  adopt 
a  view  which  jumps  with  my  precon- 
ceptions and  to  require  stronger  evi- 
dence for  such  belief  than  for  one  to 
which  I  was  formerly  hostile.  My  busi- 
ness is  to  teach  my  aspirations  to  con- 
form themselves  to  fact,  not  to  try  and 
make  facts  harmonize  with  my  aspira- 
tions." 

John  Fiske  takes  his  defintion  from 
the  "ages"  of  the  past,  and  seems  un- 
conscious of  the  fact  that  the  definition 
of  religion  has  grown  and  broadened 
materially  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
He  looks  at  religion  with  reference  to- 
its  "modes  of  faith,"  or  as  a  system  of 
theology,  beliefs,  theories,  and  dogmas^ 
and  not  as  consisting  in  right-living. 
He  assumes  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  may  make  us  "the  poorer";  and 
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that  the  belief  in  a  ''falsehood"  may 
make  us  ''the  richer."  Such  a  propo- 
sition is  not  admissible. 

But  Mr.  Fiske  is  not  the  only  liberal 
thinker  who  uses  language  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  which  seems  to  me  to 
convey  ideas  of  religion  not  in  conform- 
ity with  the  most  modern  thought. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Unitarian  Conference,  a  respected  min- 
ister was  reported  as  saying,  "The  mis- 
sion of  the  Unitarian  Church  is  to  pre- 
sent religion,  together  with  morals  and 
ethics,  wdth  a  very  large  and  w^ell  se- 
lected supply  of  the  latter." 

Another  much  respected  minister  in 
a  late  sermon  on  "The  Religious  Life,"  in- 
timates that  any  number  of  believers 
would  practically  agree  upon  this  defi- 
nition: "Religion  is  the  right  relation 
of  men  with  God."  To  me  this  is  an 
unsatisfactory  definition, — as  it  appar- 
ently omits  an  element  without  which 
religion  cannot  exist,  viz :  the  right  re- 
lation of  men  Avith  men."  Unitarians 
believe  in  salvation  by  character,  and 
in  no  other  way.  Character,  or  right- 
living,  that  saves,  consists  in  absolute 
submission  and  conformity  to  the  law 
of  duty  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Right-living  is  synonymous  with  morals 
or  ethics.  There  is  not,  there  cannot 
he,  anything  higher  or  holier  than  true 
morality;  and  it  is  misleading  to  use 
language  which  implies  that  religion  is 
some  mysterious  thing  that  comes  from 
a  higher,  or  different  source  than  the 
law  of  duty.  That  idea  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  theology  which  Unitarians  are  sup- 
posed to  have  outgrown.  The  one  su- 
preme test  of  one's  religious  character 
now  is,  "Does  he  love  men?"  If  that 
-  question  can  be  answered  affirmatively 
we  need  no  further  evidence. 
*    *    * 

The  Good  Green  Wood. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Cockroft. 

[Below  is  given,  in  abbreviated  form,  "The 
Good  Green  Wood,"  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Cockroft, 
of  Oakland,  which  has  attracted  much  interest 
on  both   sides  the  bay.] 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  of  something 
that  is  not  very  far  away,  something 
that  belongs  to  us. — right  here  in  Ala- 
meda County,— something  that  we  are 
proud  of, — it  is  our  first  born.  What 
IS  this  first  born?   You  have  guessed  it 


from  the  title — the  good  green  wood. 
It  is  the  first  forest  that  has  been 
planted  in  Alameda  County.  We  can 
realize  the  necessity  and  value  of  this 
first  forest  planting  when  we  remember 
that  Giff  ord  Pinchot  has  said  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  our  forests 
will  last  but  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

A  cultivated  forest  is  more  product- 
ive than  a  wild  forest.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  trees  in  a  wild  forest  are 
not  suited  to  our  use.  Germany's  culti- 
vated forests  are  famous.  France  be- 
gan to  plant  forests  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  we  on  this  wonderfully, 
Avealthily  wooded  Pacific  slope  are  just 
beginning  to  look  ahead  and  see  that 
the  planting  of  forests  is  one  of  the 
methods  of  preserving  forests. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  forest  to 
w^hich  I  referred  in  beginning  this  ad- 
dress, then  take  your  motor  car,  or  the 
Piedmont  car,  and  travel  to  its  ter- 
minus. AValk  north  to  the  highest  point 
called  Bohemia,  and  you  will  command 
besides  the  matchless  waterscape,  a 
sweeping  view  of  the  hills  of  Berkeley 
and  Piedmont  and  East  Oakland  into 
Trestle  Glen.  As  you  look  towards 
Berkeley,  you  will  notice  that  the  hills 
are  entirely  bare  except  for  a  large  area 
planted  in  regular  rows  that  reach 
down  from  the  highest  hills  to  the 
ravines  below.  If  you  approach  these 
trees  you  will  find  that  some  of  them 
have  a  growth  of  from  five  to  seven 
years. 

Within  the  area  covered  by  growing 
vegetation  there  are  over  a  million 
trees  growing,  covering  between  two 
and  three  thousand  acres.  You  cannot 
realize  it  as  you  look  at  them,  but  as  I 
stood  on  that  eminence  overlooking  our 
beautiful  foothills  and  thought  of  these 
trees  ten  years  here,  the  words  of  Bry- 
ant came  to  my  mind: 
Thou  didst  look  down  upon  the  naked  earth. 
And  forthwith  rose  all  these  fair  ranks  of  trees. 

This  planting  has  been  going  on  for 
seven  years,  at  first  individually,  the 
last  three  vears  by  a  company,  and  yet 
I  do  not  believe  one-third  of  the  people 
in  Oakland  know  anything  of  this 
work  nor  realize  in  what  majestic  for- 
est setting  our  fair  city  is  being  placed. 

That  vou  may  appreciate  the  patience 
and  expense  and  care  involved  m  set- 
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ting  out  this  forest,  go  first  to  the  nur- 
sery. The  trees  used  are  mostly  Mon- 
terey pine  and  cypress,  though  some 
acacias  and  elms  are  occasionally  inter- 
spersed. 

At  first  the  trees  were  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  hills  by  horses,  but  later, 
burros  were  used.  With  the  aid  of 
horses  it  cost  about  30  cents  to  set  out 
each  tree.  Now  with  the  burro-trust 
co-operation  it  costs  not  more  than 
three  or  four  cents  each. 

When  we  count  the  many  enemies  of 
the  forest,  it  is  almost  a  marvel  that 
trees  should  live  to  become  the  oldest  of 
living  things.  Fastened  in  one  place 
their  struggle  is  incessant  and  severe. 
Among  the  most  formidable  of  these 
enemies  are  the  field  mice,  which,  at- 
tracted by  the  long  grass,  of  which  they 
make  their  nests,  next  feast  on  the  ten- 
der, growths  of  the  young  trees  and  de- 
stroy them. 

Fires,  too,  play  havoc  with  the  life 
of  trees.  It  is  not  alone  the  wants  of 
the  lower  animals,  but  the  carelessness 
of  man  that  does  much  to  wantonly  de- 
stroy arboreal  life.  We  should  teach, 
in  our  public  schools,  the  necessity  of 
forest  protection.  Our  school  text 
books  are  inadequate  on  the  subject  of 
forestry,  though  this  subject  is  an  in- 
ternational one,  and  would  interest 
every  child.  California  has  22,000,000 
acres  of  forest.  Is  there  any  other  state 
(except  Washington  and  Oregon) 
where  there  is  more  reason  for  simple 
forestry  lessons  than  in  our  public 
schools? 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  in  de- 
nuding the  hills  and  valleys  of  this 
country  of  their  wooded  growth  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  white  paper  now 
used  is  made  from  wood  pulp.  The 
increase  in  the  use  of  white  paper  has 
been  due  to  the  unnatural  increase  in 
the  number  of  pages  in  each  issue  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  resulting 
from  the  use  of  typesetting  machines, 
and.  as  before  stated,  the  discovery  of 
wood  pulp  and  the  expansion  of  adver- 
tising. Much  of  the  reading  matter 
now  printed  in  Sunday  newspapers  may 
be  classed  as  filler  and  possesses  no 
value  to  anyone.  ITow  the  editors  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  Sunday 
pnpers  strnin   every  nerve  to   pad   out 


the  space  with  matter  that  possesses  no 
paramount  value !  Is  it  not  possible  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  reading  matter 
presented  in  the  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  by  perhaps  25  per  cent, 
without  causing  any  loss  to  the  com- 
munity? Then  it  would  certainly  be 
possible  to  decrease  the  space  which  is, 
now  being  devoted  to  advertising,  but 
increasing  the  rate.  If  all  advertise- 
ments were  condensed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, it  is  probable  that  the  resulting 
return,  would,  for  all  concerned,  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  at  present. 

When  we  realize  that  our  d-emand  for 
pulp  wood  is  beyond  the  ability  of  our 
country  to  furnish  and  that  50,000  acres, 
of  forest  land  are  stripped  bare  each 
year  for  paper,  we  begin  to  have  some 
faint  conception  of  the  inroads  that  ar& 
constantly  and  continually  being  made 
on  our  good  green  wood. 

When  we  read  that  ex-Judge  How- 
land,  president  of  the  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Adirondacks, 
states  that  on  Sunday,  March  25,  1903,. 
a  certain  New  York  paper  with  a  circu- 
lation of  80,000,  issued  an  eighty-page 
edition  which  required  the  product  of 
9779  trees,  60  feet  high  and  10  inches 
in  diameter,  representing  a  forest  of 
367  acres,  we  have  called  to  our  atten- 
tion but  one  of  countless  thousands  of 
similar  instances.  No  wonder  that  the 
forest  service  estimates  that  within 
twenty  j^ears,  at  the  rate  which  trees, 
are  being  cut  down  at  the  present  time, 
the  last  of  our  forest  trees  will  have 
disappeared.  "Less  newspapers  and 
more  forests"  should  be  our  motto.  We 
could  with  but  little  effort  save  thou- 
sands of  trees  that  are  now  being  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  absurdly  illus- 
trated Sunday  editions  of  100  pages  of 
sensational  stories  and  insane  idiosyn- 
crasies. AAA 

Invocation. 

I  In  church  on  a  Sunday  morning.] 

"Lo!    God  is  here;  let  us  adore." 

*       *       * 

Eternal  One,  our  dwelling-place  in  all 
generations,  we  cannot  come  into  Thy 
presence;  for — whether  we  be  aware  of 
it,  or  no — we  are  ahvays  there.  In  Thee, 
and  Thee  alone,  we  live,  and  Thou  livest 
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in  us,  Life  of  our  lives,  Soul  of  our  souls, 
Our  Father  and  Our  Mother  too.  And 
as  we  gather  here  to-day,  in  this  house 
where  praj^er  is  wont  to  be  made,  grant 
us  to  become  more  conscious  of  Thy 
quickening  presence.  Open  our  eyes, — 
our  spirit's  eyes, — so  that  we  shall  see 
the  King  in  his  beauty,  yea !  and  see  in 
ourselves  and  in  one  another  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  King.  Open  our  ears, 
that  we  may  hear  Thy  voice — directing, 
rebuking,  comforting,  according  to  our 
several  needs.  Let  us  feel  the  very 
touch  of  Thy  guiding  hand. 

So  may  the  services  of  this  hour  help 
us  to  realize  that  Thou,  the  Eternal,  art 
Eternal  Goodness;  and  that  Thy  will  is 
everlasting  Right.  So  may  we  be  en- 
abled better  to  understand  that  Will 
concerning  us;  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
Thee  anew,  and  to  live,  ever  more  and 
more,  as  Thy  trusting,  loving  and  gladly 
obedient  children.     Amen. 

*  *    # 

A  Psalm  of  Trust. 

I  little  see,  I  little  know, 

Yet  can  I  fear  no  ill ; 
He  who  hath  guided  me  till  now 

Will  be  my  leader  still. 

No  burden  yet  was  on  me  laid 

Of  trouble  or  of  care, 
But  he  my  trembling  step  hath  stayed, 

And  given  me  strength  to  bear. 

I  came  not  hither  of  my  will 

Or  wisdom  of  my  own: 
The  higher  power  upholds  me  still, 

And  still  must  bear  me  on. 

I  knew  not  of  this  wondrous  earth, 
Nor  dreamed  what  blessings  lay 

Beyond  the  gates  of  human  birth 
To  glad  my  future  way. 

And. what  beyond  this  life  may  be 

As  little  I  divine, — 
What  love  may  wait  to  welcome  me, 

What  fellowships  be  mine. 

I  know  not  what  beyond  may  lie, 

But  look,  in  humble  faith. 
Into  a  larger  life  to  die 

And  find  new  birth  in  death. 

— F.  L.  Hosmer. 

*  #     * 

Oh  life  which  all  can  take  and  none  can  give, 
Life  which  all  creatures  love  and  strive  to  keep. 
Wonderful,  dear  and  pleasant  unto  each, 
Even  to  the  meanest,  yea,  boon  to  all, 
Where  pity  is,  for  pity  makes  the  world 
Soft  to  the  weak  and  noble  for  the  strong. 

— Sir  Edwin   Arnold. 


The  Church  and  Social  Problems. 

I  cannot  assent  to  the  suggestion  that 
there  is  any  decadence  or  lessening  of  a 
true  religious  spirit,  taking  our  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The  influence 
of  the  church  must  be  acknowledged, 
whether  people  attend  it  in  as  large 
numbers  as  formerly  or  not.  .  .  . 

The  public  conscience  to-day  is  more 
acute,  more  sensitive,  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  see  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion 
in  the  question  of  crime.  .  .  .  This  new 
conscience  is  constantly  elevating  mis- 
demeanors that  were  offences  against  in- 
dividual conscience  into  offences  against 
the  public  conscience,  and  making  them 
punishable  as  crimes.  ...  If  the  public 
conscience  had  not  been  stimulated  by 
high  religious  conception  of  the  rights 
of  the  community  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  this  state  of  af- 
fairs would  not  have  occurred.  .  .  .  The 
treatment  of  the  labor  questions  offers 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  growth  of 
a  religious  spirit.  .  .  .  The  best  men  are 
willing  to  grant  to  other  men  what  they 
claim  for  themselves;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  highest  conceptions  of  religious  ac- 
tion. .  .  .  There  is  a  new  patriotism, — 
that  patriotism  which  is  born  of  a  re- 
ligious spirit.  It  is  devotion  to  a  high 
principle.  It  is  a  patriotism  which  means 
personal  sacrifice  in  social  service.  It  is 
a  higher  type  of  patriotism  than  that 
exemplified  on  the  battlefield.  .  .  . 

The  church  has  done  all  this:  and. 
when  I  say  the  church,  I  mean  all 
churches, — I  mean  religious  teaching,  the 
constant  enunciation  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciples relating  to  human  conduct,  the 
endeavor  of  pulpits  ever^^where  to  im- 
press upon  the  people  the  necessity  (not 
through  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, but  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results  and  the  surest  happiness)  of 
dealing  with  all  questions  on  a  broad, 
tolerant  basis,  accepting  the  precepts  of 
Christ  and  his  teaching  as  the  surest 
guides  by  which  to  mould  not  only  indi- 
vidual but  public  conduct. 

The  modern  church  may  fail  to  reach 
as  many  people,  relatively,  through  its 
direct  ministrations  as  of  old:  but  it  is 
reaching   them   in    another   way.      It    is 
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reaching  them  by  the  preaching  of  a  sane 
doctrine,  which  means  the  upbuilding  of 
the  character  of  men  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  community.  It  is  teaching  us 
to  recognize  the  rights  and  the  wrongs 
that  surround  us.  It  is  teaching  us  to 
be  more  active  in  our  endeavor  to  sup- 
press or  to  right  wrong,  and  in  all  ways 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a 
saner  and  better  community  spirit.  This 
does  not  come  from  the  crucified  Christ, 
nor  the  dead  Christ,  nor  the  Christ  of  the 
resurrection,  but  from  the  living,  active 
Christ,  that  always  was,  is,  and  always 
shall  be;  and  it  is  through  this  living 
Christ  that  we  find  the  solution  of  all  so- 
cial, industrial,  and  political  problems. — 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 

#    ^    * 

Forgiveness  and  Faith. 

In  a  sermon  on  "Forgiveness"  at  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Kev.  E.  Stan- 
ton Hodgin  said: 

"The  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  the  soul 
of  religion.  To  be  reconciled  to  my 
brother  when  we  have  been  estranged, 
to  be  reconciled  to  God — to  the  principle 
of  goodness — when  I  have  strayed  from 
the  true  pathway  of  life,  is  the  essence 
of  both  religion  and  morality.  And  yet 
our  ideas  of  forgiveness  and  reconcili- 
ation must  undergo  a  radical  change 
when  subjected  to  the  scientific  search- 
light of  modern  times.  We  can  no  longer 
accept  the  idea  of  an  arbitrary  deity 
undoing  things  and  relie^nng  us  from  the 
consequences  of  our  evil  deeds. 

"The  wheels  of  the  universe  can  move 
in  only  one  direction.  They  always  move 
forward,  and  by  no  possibility  can  they 
l)e  reversed.  A  thing  done  is  done  for- 
ever. It  is  past  recall.  The  word  once 
spoken  is  spoken  for  all  time.  It  has 
become  the  property  of  the  universe. 
The  thought  that  has  once  come  into 
conscious  existence  can  never  again  be 
submerged.  When  a  man  sins  against 
his  body,  that  sin  becomes  a  part  of  him- 
self. His  bones  take  note  of  it.  Every 
cell  of  his  nervous  system  suffers  a 
change.  It  has  entered  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  being.  A  man  sins  against  his 
sonl. 

"IIovv  infinitely  convenient  it  would 
be  if  we  could  have  an  arbitrary  deity 
who  by  a  wave  of  his  magic  wand  could 


undo  things  and  save  us  from  the  conse- 
quences of  our  misdeeds.  If  we  only 
could  go  on  eating  and  drinking  and 
living  a  life  of  reckless  carelessness, 
trusting  that  we  may  at  last  be  saved 
by  some  supernatural  agency.  But  no 
such  power  exists.  We  must  suffer  out 
the  consequences  of  our  misdeeds  to  the 
bitter  end.  'Whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  also  reap,'  is  written  in  the 
constitution  of  things,  and  from  it  there 
is  no  escape. 

"Must  we  then  give  up  forever  the 
idea  of  forgiveness  ?  Give  up  that  which 
has  been  the  very  heart's  core  of  re- 
ligion; that  has  healed  the  ruptures 
between  man  and  man;  that  has  enabled 
man  to  look  up  with  renewed  hope  when 
he  has  been  cast  down  in  despair?  No, 
the  living  universe  is  infinitely  forgiving 
if  we  understand  it  aright.  We  find  for- 
giveness not  by  going  back  and  having 
things  undone,  but  by  going  on.  The 
only  person  for  whom  there  is  no  for- 
giveness is  the  coward,  who  always  wants 
to  beat  a  retreat.  He  can  only  find  for- 
giveness by  facing  forward  and  ceasing 
to  be  cowardly. 

"No  one  can  sink  so  low  or  become 
so  weak  that  he  cannot  go  on.  The  fu- 
ture, the  unknown  always  holds  greater 
things  in  store  for  us  than  anything  that 
has  been,  if  we  only  have  the  courage 
to  face  it.  There  can  be  no  forgiveness 
without  faith.  Not  faith  in  a  super- 
natural being  to  undo  things  for  us,  but 
faith  that  the  future  will  furnish  us 
abundant  opportunities  to  build  for  our- 
selves new  and  better  lives. — Los  Angeles 
Times,  March  22d. 

*    *    * 
God    does    not    send    us    strange    flowers    every 
year, 

When  the  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant 
places. 

The  same   dear  things  lift   up  the  same  fair 
faces, 
The  violet  is  here. 

It  all  comes  back — the  odor,  grace  and  hne, 
Each  sweet  relation  of  its  life  repeated ; 
Nothing  is  lost,  no  looking  for  is  cheated. 

It  is  the  thing  we  knew. 

So,  after  the  death  winter,  will  it  be; 

God  will  not  put  strange  sights  in   heavenly 

places ; 
The    old    love    will    look    out    from    the    old 
faces ; 
Veilchen,  1  shall  have  thee! 

— Jolni  W.  CJiadwick. 
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jfielu  fiottsi. 

Alameda. — The  church  is  glad  to  re- 
port progress  and  undiminished  enthu- 
siasm in  its  various  branches,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Reed's  guiding  hand. 
Our  letters  from  abroad  have  been  full 
of  happiness,  and  we  are  glad  of  every 
day  of  the  allotted  absence.  August, 
however,  will  find  us  eagerly  awaiting 
the  return  of  our  travelers  and  their 
bodily  presence  once  more  with  us. 

Dr.  Howard  has  been  preaching  to  us 
most  delightfully.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  regret  that  his  busy  week  at  Stan- 
ford prevents  our  closer  association  with 
him.  Each  of  his  sermons  has  been  an 
especial  pleasure,  and  we  are  glad  in- 
deed that  he  is  to  give  us  six  more  before 
the  summer. 

Bellingham,  Wash. — The  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel 
took  place  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
28th,  with  one  hundred  people  in  at- 
tendance. Mr.  Fred  K.  Gillette  read 
selections  from  the  Bible  and  also  Emer- 
son's "Problem."  The  comer-stone  was 
set  in  place  by  Mr.  Harry  H.  Ells,  chair- 
man of  the  trustees  and  building  commit- 
tee. Master  Thomas  Eliot  Weil  with  a 
small  spade  started  the  excavation  for 
the  cellar.  Mr.  Weil  gave  an  address 
upon  the  meaning  of  a  Unitarian  chapel 
in  Bellingham,  and  the  Unitarian  herit- 
age, concluding  with  the  prayer.  The 
corner-stone  is  a  block  from  Chuchanut 
Mountain,  with  1909  cut  upon  it. 

The  cellar  of  the  chapel  has  already 
been  excavated  and  the  construction  of 
the  building  is  under  way.  It  is  hoped 
the  chapel  will  be  ready  for  services  be- 
fore many  weeks.  The  dedication  will 
occur  next  fall  and  if  possible  without 
indebtedness.  Contributions  should  be 
sent  to  the  treasurer.  Professor  Edward 
N.  Stone,  Box  257,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Everett. — Since  the  resignation  of 
Eev.  0.  J.  Nelson  nearly  a  year  ago, 
only  occasional  services  have  been  held, 
until  March  14th,  when  regular  services 
were  resumed  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan,  Field  Agent  of  the 
A.  U.  A.  The  very  pleasant  and  cen- 
trally located  kindergarten  hall  being 
temporarily  engaged  for  the  morning 
hour,  only  evening  services  have  so  far 


been  held.  The  attendance  has  been  a 
great  surprise  and  gratification  to  the 
faithful  little  band  of  workers.  March 
14th  sixty  people  were  present;  ^March 
21st  there  were  seventy-five,  and  on  the 
28th  over  100  were  in  attendance,  and 
some  were  turned  away  owing  to  lack  of 
seats.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  purchase  of  fifty  additional 
chairs,  and  two  dozen  new  hymn  books. 
Morning  services  will  be  resumed  very 
soon.  The  Church  plans  to  settle  a 
pastor  in  May,  having  one  who  they  be- 
lieve is  the  right  man  already  in  view. 
The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  April 
21st. 

Oakland. — The  church  has  had  a  busy 
month.  The  Sunday  evening  lectures 
have  proved  very  successful,  but  were 
closed  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  by  a 
lecture  on  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberam- 
mergau  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lewis,  of  Boston. 
This  was  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views,  and  was  of  great  interest.  The 
same  speaker  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
the  following  evening,  which  was  almost 
equally  interesting.  The  subject  was 
''Old  New  England  and  Its  Types." 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  Rev.  Fred- 
eric Gill,  of  Arlington,  Massachusetts, 
preached  a  most  interesting  sermon. 

With  the  close  of  the  series  of  Sunday- 
evening  lectures  the  minister's  study- 
class  will  be  resumed.  This  class  meets 
directly  after  the  morning  service  to  dis- 
cuss the  sermon  and  also  some  subject 
previously  announced.  For  some  time 
to  come  the  discussion  and  study  will  be 
concerning  the  power  of  the  human  mind 
in  its  psychological  aspect,  and  as  the 
class  has  grown  to  such  large  proportions 
that  only  the  lecture-hall  will  accommo- 
date it,  and  its  members  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  papers  and  discussions, 
this  subject  promises  much. 

The  annual  meeting  and  supper  was 
held  March  9th.  The  attendance  was 
large  and  the  spirit  of  active  interest 
and  progress  was  more  than  usually 
marked.  This  gathering  confined  and 
added  to  the  feeling  of  friendly  and  fam- 
ily interest  and  gave  a  most  pleasant 
and  encouraging  opening  to  the  coming 
church  year. 

The  monthly  book  review  by  the  min- 
ister brings  together  a  large  number  who 
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are  thoroughly  appreciative  of  the  in- 
struction they  receive. 

On  the  evening  of  March  12th  the 
Sunday-school  gave  a  musical  sketch  en- 
titled "Kinderspiel  —  Old  Friends  with 
New  Faces."  The  music  was  unusually 
good  and  the  children  gave  pleasing 
proof  of  their  good  training  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  James  Rattray.  Mr. 
Whitney,  who  for  three  and  a  half  years 
has  so  faithfully  filled  the  office  of  su- 
perintendent for  the  Sunday-school,  has 
resigned.  He  takes  with  him  the  affec- 
tion and  good  will  of  all  who  have  been 
under  his  guidance.  Mr.  Anthony  H. 
Iliohan  succeeds  him  and  brings  to  the 
task  a  singie-mindedness  of  purpose 
which  is  sure  to  bring  still  further 
growth  and  success. 

The  Starr  King  Fraternity  on  the  16th 
listened  to  a  lecture  by  Professor  H. 
Morse  Stephens  on  "The  Mission  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi." 

The  Unity  Club  continues  to  grow  in 
interest  and  numbers.  At  its  next  meet- 
ing the  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  Eugene  Field  and  James  Whit- 
comb  Eiley.  This  club  joined  with  the 
Young  People's  Society  in  a  St.  Patrick's 
social  on  the  17th,  which  was  much  en- 
joyed. 

The  Young  People's  Society  held  a  so- 
cial meeting  on  the  13th  and  its  month- 
ly business  meeting  on  the  23d.  It  adds 
new  members  to  its  roll  at  every  meet- 
ing and  fulfils  its  purpose  of  promoting 
good  cheer  and  friendship.  The  dramatic 
section  is  actively  at  work  in  preparation 
of  a  play  in  the  near  future. 

The  Women's  Alliance  is  busy,  as  al- 
ways. Besides  its  regular  meeting  on 
the  first  the  annual  supper  was  prepared 
for  the  9th,  and  the  ladies  were  most 
pleasantly  entertained  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Hadley  on  the  15th.  The  Alliance 
has  also  some  interesting  events  planned 
for  the  near  future. 

Los  Angeles — First  Unitarian  Church. 
— Rev.  E.  S.  Hodgin  has  been  preaching 
a  series  of  strong  sermons  to  good  con- 
^Te<<:ations  with  more  than  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  men  in  attendance.  The  first 
time  his  congregation  failed  him,  to  a 
noticeable  degree,  was  on  Sunday,  March 
21st,  when  a  very  heavy  downpour  of 
rain  at  the  church  hour  kept  many  from 
leaving  their  homes. 


A  social  evening,  combined  with  a  food 
sale,  was  held  in  the  social-rooms  of  the 
church  on  Friday,  March  19th,  which  was 
enjoyed  by  all  present  and  considered  a 
success. 

The  women  of  the  Alliance  meet  each 
Thursday  to  work  on  rag  rugs,  orders 
for  several  having  been  received.  At 
the  business  meeting  of  March  Mrs. 
Baurhyte  announced  that  there  was 
plenty  of  work  at  the  Maternity  Cottage. 
The  first  pair  of  twins  had  arrived,  and 
they  bring  the  number  of  babies  well 
cared  for  there  up  to  forty-two.  It  is 
taxed  to  its  limits,  and  they  hope  to 
secure  a  larger  building  soon.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Maternity  Cottage 
Association  is  to  be  held  March  23d  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  officers 
for  the  year  will  be  elected. 

Palo  Alto. — The  month  in  Palo  Alto 
has  been  unusually  quiet.  The  minister 
was  absent  from  his  pulpit  once,  in  ex- 
change with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop,  of 
Berkeley.  The  regular  monthly  social 
gathering  was  held  on  March  20th,  at 
the  residence  of  Professor  E.  C.  Frank- 
lin, of  the  Chemistry  Department  of 
Stanford  University,  who  entertained 
the  company  with  some  experiments 
with  liquid  air.  The  ladies  of  the  Alli- 
ance are  busy  preparing  for  an  Easter 
candy  sale,  to  be  held  April  10th.  A 
little  play  is  to  be  given  at  the  same 
time. 

Redlands. — The  annual  supper  of 
Unity  Church  was  held  in  the  church 
parlors  March  5th,  being  the  largest  and 
most  enjoyable  supper  of  this  description 
ever  given  by  the  members  of  Unity 
Church.  Rev.  Minot  Simons,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  gave  the  address  of  the  even- 
ing, which  was  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  his  hearers.  One  thought  in 
particular  which  Mr.  Simons  left  with 
us  on  this  occasion  was,  that  the  church 
is  not  to  be  placed  in  the  light  of  a  beg- 
gar asking  our  alms,  but  as  a  means 
through  which  comes  our  opportunities 
to  receive  life's  richest  blessings.  Mr. 
George  Griswold,  superintendent  of  our 
Sunday-school,  gave  a  review  of  the  work 
being  accomplished  in  this  department. 
Mr.  Griswold  thoroughly  enjoys  his  work 
and  asked  that  all  members  send  their 
children,  as  co-operation  was  particularly 
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necessary  in  Sunday-school  advancement. 
Mrs.  Irving'  Davis,  president  of  our 
Branch  Alliance,  gave  a  splendid  report 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  society. 
Among  other  interesting  remarks  Mrs. 
Davis  said:  "Heretofore  our  Avork  has. 
been  mostly  confined  to  paying  for  the 
music  of  our  church,  but  lately  we  have 
l)een  able  to  give  largely  to  the  Asso- 
•ciated  Charities  of  Eedlands,  which  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  our 
members." 

On  March  7th  Rev.  Minot  Simons  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Savage's  invitation  to  occupy 
the  pulpit  and  preached  a  sermon  on 
^'Evangelical  Unitarianism"  to  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience. 

San  Francisco. — The  services  during 
March  have  been  well  attended.  Mr. 
Deavitt  on  the  last  three  Sundays  spoke 
on  the  general  topic  of  healing,  devoting 
the  final  address  to  the  influence  of  the 
mind,  the  second  to  a  consideration  of 
Christian  Science,  and  the  last  to  the 
Emmanuel  movement.  His  handling  of 
the  theme  was  characterized  by  great 
fairness  and  discrimination.  He  met  all 
issues  squarely  and  applied  common 
sense  and  charity.  His  general  conclu- 
sions w^ere  that  no  church  or  movement 
hiad  any  monopoly  of  healing,  and  that 
much  could  be  done  through  trust  and 
faith,  but  that  to  make  the  care  of  physi- 
-cal  ills  the  main  purpose  of  the  church 
"was  a  grave  mistake. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  has 
moved  on  much  as  usual  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  the  different  commit- 
tees carrying  on  their  regular  work.  The 
Relief  Committee  just  now  has  some  in- 
teresting cases  to  care  for,  and  the  Wil- 
liam and  Alice  Hinckley  Fund  has  never 
iDcen  better  used  than  now.  We  have 
liad  four  fine  programmes:  On  Feb- 
Tuary  8th,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Sproule,  assisted 
l3y  Miss  Florence  Hyde,  gave  a  delight- 
ful song  recital ;  February  22d.  Miss 
Marion  Delaney  told  of  ''Some  Italian 
Hill  Towns" ;  March  8th,  Rev.  Frederick 
Oill  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  gave  an  optimis- 
tic talk  on  "The  Dawn  of  To-morrow," 
and  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  repeated  two  of 
liis  beautiful  hymns,  after  which  an  in- 
formal reception  was  given  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gill,  when  we  were  glad  to  welcome 
Jilso  several  of  the  ministers  and  their 
wives  from,  around  the  bay.     On  March 


22d  Mrs.  Kasper  Pischel  told  of  the  cor- 
dial welcome  given  the  Commercial  Com- 
mission on  their  recent  visit  to  Japan 
and  of  the  princely  way  in  which  they 
were  entertained,  most  interesting  as 
showing  the  friendly  feeling  between  the 
two  nations,  as  well  as  giving  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  social  life  of  the  Japan- 
ese. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  is 
showing  renewed  activity  and  the  meet- 
ings have  been  full  of  interest.  On 
March  1st  a  reception  was  given  at  which 
Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  reviewed 
Robert  Collyer's  "Where  the  Light 
Dwelleth"  and  Sam  Walter  Foss's 
"Songs  of  the  Average  Man." 

The  Men's  Club  was  entertainingly 
addressed  on  March  16th  by  Forecaster 
A.  G.  McAdie,  who  discussed  "Weather." 

The  parish  supper  on  March  26th  was 
a  highly  successful  affair.  Over  two 
hundred  sat  down  to  a  genuine  New 
England  supper,  which  was  delightfully 
served  by  the  young  women  of  the  soci- 
ety. Mr.  Leavitt  presided  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  supper  spoke  briefly 
and  well  of  its  significance. 

This  was  the  only  speech-making,  the 
further  entertainment  consisting  of  a 
very  enjoyable  little  play  by  two  pupils 
of  Mrs.  Louise  Humphry-Smith.  It  was 
virtually  a  monologue,  being  a  recital 
of  the  first  chapter  of  "Aunt  Jane  of 
Kentucky,"  very  effectually  given,  —  a 
remarkable  feat  of  memorizing,  and  a 
perfectly  sustained  representation  of  a 
delightful  character. 

*    *    * 
My  Faith. 

By  John  Vance  Cheney. 

I  trust  in  what  the  love-mad  mavis  sings, 
In  what  the  whiteweed  says  whereso  it  blows. 
And  the  red  sorrel  and  the  redder  rose; 
I  trust  the  power  that  puts  the  bee  on  wings, 
And  in  the  socket  sets  the  rock,  and  rings 
The  hill  with  mist,  and  gilds  the  brook,  and 

sows 
The   dusk;    is   on  the  wind  which  comes  and 
goes, 
The  voice  in  thunders  and  leaf-murmurings; 
1  trust  the  might  that  makes  the  lichen  strong, 
That  leads  the  rabbit  from  her  burrow  forth, 
That  in  the  shadow  hides,  in  sunlight  shines; 
1  trust  what  gives  the  one  lone  cricket  song. 
What    points   the    clamorous   wild-goose    har- 
row north, 
And    shifts    the    white    calm    on    the    winter 
pines. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 


A  Study  of  Mathematical  Education,  Includ- 
ing the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  By  Ben- 
chara  Branford,  M.  A.  Oxford  University 
Press.     London  and  New  York.     $1.10. 

This  study  is  based  upon  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience of  school  and  college  education  rang- 
ing through  all  grades,  including  the  very 
elements  of  counting  and  form  in  the  kinder- 
garten, the  mathematics  appropriate  to  the 
school,  and  the  standard  required  of  students 
for  an  Honors  Degree  in  English  universities. 

Conclusions  based  on  class-teaching  and  those 
arrived  at  by  experiment  and  by  a  private  study 
of  the  individual  have  served  both  to  correct 
and  to  supplement  each  other. 

The  substance  of  the  present  volume  has  also 
formed  the  introductory  part  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  which, 
Dr.  Branford  has  given  in  various  institutions 
to  classes  of  teachers  from  almost  all  types 
and  grades  of  schools,  elementary  as  well  as 
secondary  and  tertiary. 

As  for  the  more  immediate  object  of  the 
worked,  it  is  hoped  by  the  author  that  it  may  be 
of  real  service  to  teachers,  students,  and  bursars 
in  pupil-teachers'  classes  and  training  colleges, 
to  teachers  taking  a  postgraduate  training,  and 
to  teachers  of  any  branches  of  mathematics 
from  elementary  arithmetic  upwards.  Perhaps, 
too,  in  one  or  other  of  its  aspects,  teachers  of 
allied  subjects  may  find  it  suggestive. 

Cicero's    Philippic    Orations,    I,   IT,   III,   V, 
and  VII.     Edited  by  John  R.  King.     Sec- 
ond edition,  revised  by  A.   C.  Clark.     Ox- 
ford University  Press.     London  and   New 
York.     90  cents. 
This  volume  contains  the  more  important  of 
the  Philippic  Orations  of  Cicero,  setting  before 
the  reader  his  line  of  policy  from  the  death  of 
Caesar  to  the  early  part  of  February,  43  B.  C, 
during  which  time  Cicero  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  constitutional  party  in  the  Senate. 
These_  orations  are  of  especial  value,  not   only 
as   bringing   out   most   strongly   Cicero's   power 
as  an  orator,  and  his  importance  in  the  State 
during  the  most  honorable  portion  of  his  life, 
but  also  as  illustrating  a  period  of  history  con- 
corning  which  we  have  but  little  contemporary 
information.      They    were    termed    "Philippics" 
by    Cicero    as    modeled    upon    the    orations    of 
Demosthenes  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  notes  and  introductions  arc  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  the  same  editor's  larger 
edition  of  the  whole  series  of  orations  against 
Antony. 

The  chief  authority  for  these  speeches  is  a 
ninth-century  MS.  belonging  to  the  Chapter 
House  of  St.  Peter's  in  Eome,  known  as  F. 
Apart  from  some  fifteenth-century  MSS.,  which 
have   been   corrected    from    V,   all   other   MSS. 


are  derived  from  a  single  archetype,  and  arc 
known  as  D.  The  members  of  this  family  vary 
in  age  and  value  and,  although  generally  in- 
ferior to  V,  not  infrequently  preserve  a  better 
reading. 

The  text  in  this  volume  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  C, 
Clark,  who  has  revised  the  notes,  especially 
those  dealing  with  points  of  criticism. 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem. 
By   John   Keren.      An    investigation   made 
for  The  Committee  of  Fifty  under  the  di- 
rection of  Henry  W.  Farnam,  Secretary  of 
the  Economic  Sub-Committee.     Boston  and 
New  York.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
Price,  $1.50. 
Although    written    nearly    seven    years    ago» 
this  book  still  retains  its  interest  to  the  general 
reader  and  its  value  to  the  students  of  certain 
economic  and  social  conditions.     "Written  as  it 
was  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  research  and  only 
after    a    detailed    and    painstaking    study    had 
been  made  of  the  liquor  problem  in  every  part 
of   our  country,   it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
this  book  is  useful  in  the  light  of  the  prohibi- 
tion  movement  that  is  making  itself  manifest 
in   different   parts   of  the   United    States,   in   a 
way  that  its  compiler  and  his  assistants  did  not 
intend,  when  it  was  first  given  to  the  reading 
public. 

Some  magnitude  of  the  liquor  interest  in  this: 
country  may  be  realized  when  we  learn  that 
there  are  annually  consumed  for  the  production 
of  the  various  kinds  of  liquors  in  the  United 
States  about  60,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  The 
total  revenue  collected  during  each  twelve- 
month amounts  to  $190,000,000,  while  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  liquor  traffic  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,000,000,000,  of  which  sixt}r 
per  cent  is  found  in  the  retail  trade  exclusively, 
and  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  retail  trade,  com- 
bined with  some  other  business.  As  long  ago 
as  the  year  1896  there  were  191,519  proprietors 
of  establishmerts  interested  in  different  forms 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  employing  241,755  persons. 
Employers  and  employees  of  all  classes  in- 
cluded, it  is  assumed,  supported  in  that  year 
1.800,000  persons  from  the  money  earned 
either  in  the  manufacture  or  traffic  of  intoxi- 
cants. This  would  represent  a  population  as 
yreat  as  the  combined  population  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ehode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, and  Avould  be  about  three-quarters  of 
the  population  of  the  colonies  at  the  time  of 
the  revolt  against  Great  Britain. 

About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  poverty 
that  comes  under  the  view  of  the  charity  or- 
ganization societies  can  be  traced  directly  or  in- 
directly to  liquor,  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons studied  having  brought  on  their  poverty 
through  the  personal  use  of  liquor,  and  nine 
jier  cent  attributing  it  to  the  intemperance  of 
parents  or  others.  Of  the  poverty  found  in 
alms-houses  thirty-seven  per  cent  can  be  traced 
to  liquor.  Of  the  male  paupers  over  forty-two 
]ier  cent  came  to  their  poverty  through  liquor, 
while  of  the  women,  only  sixteen  and  one-half 
j)er  cent. 

The  nationalities  that  show  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  liquor  cases  are  Italy,  Eussia,  Aus- 
tria   and    Poland.      Of    the    Germans,    fourteen 
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per  cent  of  their  applicants  for  charity  to 
■established  relief  organizations  are  chargeable 
to  the  liquor  habit.  Norway  and  Sweden  fol- 
low with  sixteen  per  cent,  the  United  States 
with  seventeen  per  cent,  England  with  eighteen 
per  cent,  while  Canada  and  Scotland  show 
twenty-one  per  cent  and  Ireland  twenty-nine 
per  cent. 

Of  occupations  addicted  to  drink,  the  saloon- 
keepers lead  with  eighty-four  per  cent.  Next 
■come  the  sailors  with  fifty-eight  per  cent,  butch- 
ers with  fifty-seven  per  cent,  the  printers  and 
iron  and  steel  workers  with  fifty-five  per  cent 
each. 

Out  of  13,402  convicts  studied,  fifty  per  cent 
^wed  their  imprisonment  to  liquor.  More 
negroes  were  guilty  of  crimes  committed  while 
intoxicated  than  whites.  The  effects  of  liquor 
upon  the  negro  are  apt  to  be  temporary.  They 
are,  at  the  same  time,  more  acute.  Thus  a 
negro  under  the  influence  of  liquor  is  much 
more  apt  to  commit  some  impulsive  crime  than 
a  white  man.  He  is,  however,  less  apt  to  be- 
come permanently  a  slave  to  the  habit,  and 
thus  sink  into  pauperism. 

It  should  be  frankly  recognized  by  those 
^ho  are  fighting  the  saloon  that  it  is  more  than 
a  mere  drinking  place.  It  supplies  many 
legitimate  wants  besides  the  craving  for  intoxi- 
cation. 

The  volume  is  a  mine  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, as  interesting  as  it  is  authentic. 

The  Moral  Instruction  of  Children.  By 
Felix  Adler.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

There  is  no  dissent  among  educators  that 
moral  education  is  the  most  important  part  of 
all  education.  How  that  instruction  may  be 
secured  is  another  matter,  and  one  in  which 
there  is  a  decided  want  of  unity  of  opinion. 
Dr.  Adler  says  this  has  been  due  in  part  to  a 
want  of  insight  into  the  two-fold  nature  of 
this  sort  of  education;  for  instruction  in  morals 
includes  two  things:  the  formation  of  right 
ideas  and  the  formation  of  right  habits.  Eight 
ideas  are  necessary  to  guide  the  will,  but  right 
habits  are  the  product  of  the  will  itself. 

It  is  possible  to  have  right  ideas  to  some  ex- 
tent without  the  corresponding  moral  habits. 
On  this  account  the  formation  of  correct  habits 
has  been  esteemed  by  some  to  be  the  chief 
thing.  But  unconscious  habits — mere  use  and 
wont — do  not  seem  to  deserve  the  title  of 
moral  in  the  highest  sense.  The  moral  act 
should  be  a  considerate  one,  and  rest  on  the 
adoption  of  principles  to  guide  one's  actions. 

Professor  Adler  discusses  in  his  opening 
chapter  the  unsectarian  moral  instruction  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen 
years.  At  the  outset  a  grave  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced. The  opinion  is  generally  held  that 
morality  depends  on  religious  sanctions,  and 
that  right  conduct  cannot  be  taught,  especially 
to  children,  except  under  the  authority  of  some 
religious  belief.  To  those  of  this  mind,  the 
very  phrase,  unsectarian  moral  teaching,  is 
suspicious,  as  savoring  of  infidelity. 

Like  religion,  morality  has  its  fanatics.  In 
the   temperance  movement   there   is   a   class   of 


fanatics  who  look  at  every  public  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  temperance  reform  and 
from  that  only.  There  are  also  fanatics  on 
women's  rights,  social  purity,  Socialism,  etc. 
The  moral  fanatic  sees  everything  one-sidedly 
and  out  of  relation  to  other  interests.  It  was 
of  such  as  he  that  Emerson  said,  "What  right 
have  you,  sir,  to  your  one  virtue?"  Those  who 
Avould  instruct  and  develop  the  morals  of  the 
young  should  take  heed  that  they  do  not  fall 
into  the  errors  of  this  class. 

In  the  routine  of  school  life  Professor  Adler 
asserts  that  the  teaching  of  science  lends  itself 
to  the  cultivation  of  truthfulness.  Truthfulness 
may  be  defined  as  the  correspondence  between 
thought  and  word  and  fact.  Scientists  are 
distinguished  from  other  observers  by  their 
greater  accuracy. 

The  study  of  history  sets  before  the  mind 
examples  of  heroism,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  love 
of  country,  of  devotion  to  principles  at  the 
greatest  cost. 

The  moral  value  of  the  study  of  literature 
is  as  great  as  it  is  obvious.  Literature  gives 
a  voice  to  that  within  us  which  would  other- 
wise remain  dumb,  and  fixity  to  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  evanescent.  The  best  liter- 
ature, especially  the  best  poetry,  is  a  glass  in 
Avhich  we  see  our  best  selves  reflected. 

The  mere  working  of  what  may  be  called  the 
school  machinery  tends  to  inculcate  habits  of 
order,  punctuality  and  the  like.  The  aggrega- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  scholars  in  the  same 
building  and  their  intercourse  with  one  another 
under  the  eye  of  the  teachers,  afford  frequent 
opportunities  for  impressing  lessons  of  polite- 
ness, and  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  moral  training  of  children  should  begin 
in  the  cradle.  Eegularity  is  favorable  to  mor- 
ality. Eegularity  acts  as  a  check  on  impulse. 
A  child  should  be  fed  at  stated  intervals  only. 
At  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half,  a  child  can  be 
taught  to  obey,  to  yield  to  the  parents'  will. 
At  the  age  of  three,  conscience  begins  to  show 
itself.  At  this  age  it  begins  to  use  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  I. 

The  author  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  use  of 
fairy  tales,  fables  and  selections  from  the 
Bible,  the  Odyssey  and  the  Illiad  as  means  of 
inculcating  the  minds  of  young  children  with 
ethical  values.  The  elements  of  civic  duty, 
proverbs  and  speeches,  duties  which  relate  to 
others,  and  to  the  physical  life  and  feelings 
may  be  used  advantageously  in  developing  the 
moral  outfits  of  older  children. 

The  writer  closes  his  book  with  a  chapter  on 
the  influence  of  manual  training  on  character. 
It  interests  the  young,  as  history,  geography 
and  arithmetic  do  not.  Often  those  pupils  who 
take  the  least  interest  or  show  the  least  apti- 
tude for  literary  study  are  often  the  most 
proficient  in  the  workshop  and  the  modeling- 
room.  Nature  has  not  left  these  neglected 
children  without  beautiful  compensations.  Their 
active,  if  not  their  intellectual  side,  is  capable 
of  development.  Thus  manual  training  fulfills 
the  one  essential  condition — it  is  interesting. 
It  also  fulfills  a  second.  The  intellect  is  culti- 
vated in  close  connection  with  action,  and  so 
turns  out  men  and  women. 
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''Seven  hoys  went  down  to  the  creek 
to  bathe,  but  two  of  the  boys  had  been 
told  not  to  go  into  the  water.  Now,  can 
you  tell  me  how  many  went  in?" 
"Yes'm,  seven." 

Harold  had  rescued  the  family  cat 
from  the  well.  Covered  with  green  moss 
and  water,  he  rushed  to  his  mother  with 
the  declaration: 

''Ma,  I  got  the  cat  out  by  the  stem!" 

An  old  friend  of  the  family  had 
dropped  in  to  see  a  young  lawyer  whose 
father  was  still  paying  his  office  rent. 
"So  you  are  now  practicing  law,"  the 
old  friend  said  genially.  "No,  sir,"  said 
the  candid  youth.  "I  appear  to  be,  but 
I  am  really  practicing  economy." — 
Youth's  Companion. 

The  Maiden's  Prayer. — Most  children 
are  good  listeners  as  well  as  good  ob- 
servers, and,  more  than  that,  they  are 
quick  to  use  the  knowledge  acquired 
throughness  keenness  in  these  directions. 
A  case  in  point  is  that  of  little  Janet, 
who  had  evident^  spent  part  of  her  day 
in  the  kitchen  and  had  overheard  re- 
marks made  by  the  cook.  Like  all  good 
girls,  little  Janet  said  her  prayers  regu- 
larly just  before  being  tucked  in  for  the 
night.  On  this  particular  night  she  said : 
"God  bless  me,  bless  father  and  mother 
and  everybody,  make  me  a  good  girl,  keep 
me  pure — pure  as  Loyal  baking  powder. 
Amen." — New  York  Times. 

Always  the  Same. — Professor  (com- 
ing from  his  club  holding  up  triumphant- 
ly his  umbrella  to  his  wife) — you  see, 
my  dear  Alma,  how  stupid  are  all  the 
anecdotes  about  our  absent  mindedness; 
you  see,  I  haven't  forgotten  my  umbrella. 
Mrs.  Professor  —  But,  my  dear,  you 
didn't  take  your  umbrella  with  you ;  you 
left  it  at  home. — Frankfort  Witzblatt. 

A  joke  unconsciously  perpretated  by 
the  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Keswick,  ought 
to  rank  high  in  the  annals  of  pulpit 
humor.  Before  the  service  started  the 
vicar  was  handed  a  lady's  watch  which 
had  been  found  in  the  churchyard. 
After  making  the  customary  announce- 
ments, says  the  North  Mail,  he  referred 
to  the  finding  of  the  watch,  which,  he 
stated,  was  in  the  vestry  awaiting  an 
owner,  and  then  solemnly  said,  "Hymn 
No.  110 :  'Lord,  her  watch  Thy  church  is 
keo pin g. '  ' ' — E.rch ange . 


BOOKS    ON    SALE    AT    UNITARIAN 

HEADQUARTERS. 

Post- 
Price       age. 

Sons  of  the  Puritans 1  50  10 

A  Book  of  Prayers  (cloth) 1  50  10 

(Flexible   leather)    .  .  .• 2  50  10 

Charles   Gordon  Ames. 
Some  Memories  1  25  10 

Robert  Collyer. 

The  Soul  of  the  Bible 1  25  10 

U.  G.  B.  Pierce. 

The  Church  of  To-day 75  07 

Joseph   H.   Crooker. 
Origin    and    Character    of    the 

Bible   1  20  15 

J.    T.    Sunderland. 

The  Books  of 

DAVID    STARR  JORDAN 

A  Group  of  Noteworthy  Volumes  on 

Vital  Subjects. 

Post- 
Price,  age. 

The  Human  Harvest   $1  00  $0  09 

Call  of  the  Twentieth  Century        80  08 

Life's  Enthusiasms    80  08 

The  Higher  Sacrifice   80  08 

The  Philosophy  of  Hope 75  07 

The  Strength  of  Being  Clean..        50  07 

The  Innumerable  Company. .. .        50  07 

College  and  the  Man   80  08 

Eight    volumes,    boxed,    prepaid,    $5  35 

NEW  HYMN  BOOKS  FOR  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Charles  W.  Wcndte. 

50  cents  per  single  copy;  10  cents  postage. 

Same  price  to  Sunday-schools,  but  when 
ordered  in  quantities  George  H.  Ellis  &  Co. 
will  pay  transportation.  A  few  copies  are 
for  sale  at  Unitarian   Headquarters. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


Our  Mission  and  Our  Missions — A  Message 

to   Unitarians.      Minot  J.    Savage,   D.  D. 
The    Unitarian    Church:    Its    History    and 

Characteristics. 

Joseph   H.   Crooker,   D.  D. 
Human  Nature  Not  Ruined,  but  Incomplete. 

Charles  C.   Everett,   D.  D.,   LL.  D. 
Liberal  Christianity  in  the  United  States. 

Samuel   A.   Eliot,  D.  D. 
Rational  Religion  the  Want  of  the  World. 

Joseph  May. 
Baptism. 

Leonard  J.    Eivermore. 
Zeal   without    Dogmatism.      A    Message    to 

Unitarians.     Charles   E.   St.  John. 
What  Do  Unitarians  Believe? 

Charles   \A^   Wendte. 
Unitarianism:  What  Does  it  Stand  for? 

Edward   A.   Horton. 
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Unitarianism :  What  Did  It  Set  Out  to  Do? 

What  Has  It  Accomplished?     What  Is 

Its  Future.     Edward  A.  Horton. 
What  Do  Unitarians  BeUeve? 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
The  Education  of   Our  Boys  and  Girls. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 
Business   Enterprise  in   Religion. 

Brooke   Herford,   D.  D. 
Unitarianism:  What  Does  It  Mean? 

Frederick  B.   Mott. 
Living  in  the  Upper  Stories. 

Minot  J.    Savage,   D.  D. 
A  Chivalrous  Religion.    To  Our  Young  Men 

and  Women.     Charles  F.  Dole. 
Unitarian   Principles   and   Doctrines. 

Charles   H.   Brigham. 
What  O'clock  Is  It  in  Religion? 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
A  Statement  of  Belief  Adopted  by  the  New 

Hampshire  Unitarian  Association. 
The   Bright   Side   Out. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
Our  Common  Christianity. 

Arthur  P.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster 
Two  Stories  of  the  King. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
Orthodox  Views  of  the  Atonement  Exam- 
ined.    James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
Christ  and  the  Creeds. 

John   C.   Kimball. 
Inspiration  of  the   New   Testament. 

James   Freeman   Clarke,   D.  D. 
Eternal  Punishment. 

Thomas  Starr  King. 
The  Day  of  Judgment. 

Brooke   Herford,   D.  D. 
Why  Am  I  a  Unitarian? 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
The  Dark  Souls  and  the  Light. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  Mighty  Contrasts  of  Life. 

Charles    F.    Dole. 
Worship. 

Robert  Collyer. 
Our  Missionary  Work. 
Hon.  John  D.  Long. 
The  Word  of  God. 

William  P.  Tilden. 
Has  Unitarianism   Done   Its   Work? 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
The  Kingdom  of  God. 

Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D. 
A  Story  of  the  Prairies. 

Robert   Collyer. 
The  Rising  Star  of  the  Liberal  Faith. 

William   P.  Tilden. 
Judgment  Days. 

Rush    R.    Shippen. 
Popular    Objections    to    Unitarianism    Con- 
sidered.    William  L.  Chaffin. 
Sunday-School  and  Congregation. 

Henry  H.  Barber. 
Christian  Unity. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  Immortal  Hope. 

John  W.  Chndwick. 
The  Doctrine  of  Prayer. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
Wrestling  and  Blessing. 
William  C.   Gannett.     • 


OUR  NATIONAL   SOCIETIES. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  tlie 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco,   Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional   works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis   H.  Lincoln,   Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,   Rev.    Edward   A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,   Mr.   Richard   C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary. 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer. 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in  1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Publication 
Agent,  Mr.   C.   L.   Stebbins. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles   H.   Stearns. 
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FREMONT    HOTEL 

Corner  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 

THOS-  PASCOE,         -  -  Proprietor 

Send  for  booklet  on  Galifornia 


Geo.  H.  Murdock 


C.  Percy  Murdock 


GEO.  H.  MURDOCK  CS,  SON 

INSURANCE 

FIRE  —  MARINE  —  LIFE  — 

ACCIDENT  —  LIABILITY 

256  Montgomery  Street,        -         San  Francisco 


Pacific 
Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Students  prepared  for  the  work  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Ministry,  in 
connection  with  the  rich  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  University  of 
California  and  by  other  Divinity 
Schools  at  Berkeley. 


For  Register  and  a  Pamphlet  on 
"The  Choice  of  a  Life- Work,"  ad- 
dress the  Dean 

REV.    EARL    MORSE    WILBUR 
2417  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Bank  Bond 


"Look  for  the  Watermark." 

UNEQUALED    FOR    BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Manufactured  for 

BONESTELL     &     CO. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

118  to  124  First  Street 


Fisher  CS,  Co.  (inc.) 


HATTERS    AND 
FURNISHERS 


728  Market  St San  Francisco 


W^.  W^.  MONTAGUE  ^  CO 

STOVES,  METALS, 

IRON  PIPE,  MANTELS, 
GRATES  AND  TILING 

Manufacturers  of 
STAMPED   CORRUGATED   IRON 


TUEK   AND    POLK   STREETS 
San  Francisco         -        -        -  California 


T™  PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN 

DEVOTED   TO   RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND   HIGHER   LIFE 
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KNOWLEDGE,  truth,  love, 
beauty,  goodness,  faith, 
alone  give  vitality  to  the 
mechanism  of  existence ; 
the  laugh  of  mirth  that  vibrates 
through  the  heart,  the  tears  that 
freshen  the  dry  wastes  within,  the 
music  that  brings  childhood  back, 
the  prayer  that  calls  the  future  near, 
the  doubt  which  makes  us  meditate, 
the  death  which  startles  us  with 
mystery,  the  hardship  which  forces 
us  to  struggle,  the  anxiety  that 
ends  in  trust,— are  the  true  nour- 
ishment of  our  natural  being. 

JAMES    MARTINEAU. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
MAY,       19  0   9 
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HE    UNITARIAN    HEADQUARTERS  is  temporarily  located  in 

the  Minister's  Study  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  corner  of  Geary 

/ 
and  Franklin  Streets. 

ORDERS  FOR  BOOKS  SOLICITED.  If  not  in  stock,  all  such 
promptly  procured  from  publisher,  without  extra  cost,  and  at  lowest  retail 
rates. 

ORDERS  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  filled  with  as  Uttle 
delay  as  possible.    Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

ALL  TRACTS  published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and 
Catalogues  containing  list  of  same,  with  others  published  by  Eastern  Al- 
liances, ready  for  FREE  distribution  in  any  quantity  desired. 

A  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  of  about  150  volumes,  presented  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Pierce  Library  Fund,  has  been  located  at  Headquarters. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  ministers  and  others.  Catalogues  will  be  mailed  on 
request 

The  Headquarters  is  a  GENERAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU  for 
our  ministers  and  churches  in  this  Pacific  States  Department.  All  enquiries 
will  receive  careful  attention. 

MARY   B.   PRESSON,   Manager. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches.  It  is  published  in 
San  Francisco,  monthly.     Subscription  $1.00. 

Address  ALL  communications  to 

THE    PACIFIC    UNITARIAN, 
Unitarian  Headquarters, 

Franklin  and  Geary  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CDitorials: 

The  difficulty  of  keeping-  up  with  what 
seem  standard  requirements  is  met  at 
many  points  by  all  sorts  of  people,  and 
the  inevitable  test  soon  determines  the 
breaking  point.  The  nature  of  the  break 
depends  upon  the  material.  It  may  l)e 
that  native  weakness  is  disclosed  by  the 
observance  of  custom  at  any  expense- 
even  of  integrity,  or  the  inherent  sense 
of  fitness  may  lead  to  independence  and 
self-denial. 

In  an  English  paper  there  lately  ap- 
peared a  letter  from  a  clergyman  declin- 
ing an  invitation  to  meet  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot  at  a  reception  to  be  given  him,  be- 
cause that  "full  dress"  was  expected  and 
he  was  not  possessed  of  garments  of  that 
cut. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  the 
situation  reasonably  demanded.  Was 
the  requirement  justified?  Was  the 
clergyman  reasonable  in  declining  ?  Mat- 
ters of  observance  as  to  social  usage  are 
largely  a  matter  of  taste,  but  there  is  a 
moral  element.  No  one  ought  to  be  ar- 
bitrarily required  to  do  anything  he  can- 
not afford  to  do,  and  consideration  as  to 
the  feelings  of  others  is  fundamental  in 
the  code  of  a  gentleman. 

To  do  and  dare,  in  ordering  one's 
course  in  utter  independence  is  admir- 
able, but  tinged  with  the  pathetic.  The 
man  who  defies  custom  from  contrari- 
ness and  prejudice  deserves  little  re- 
spect, but  he  who  wears  a  business  suit 
where  full  dress  is  decreed  because  he 
cannot  afford  the  latter  may  be  worthy 
of  commendation  for  both  his  refusal  to 
make  an  expenditure  that  is  impossible 
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or  unjust,  and  his  independence  in  mak- 
ing- himself  conspicuous. 

Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  be  made 
uncomfortable  a  man  must  determine 
for  himself.  Ordinarily  he  will  accept 
what  he  can  get  without  attracting  at- 
tention, but  whatever  he  does  he  will  not 
be  driven  into  doing  what  in  his  own 
heart  he  knows  he  has  no  rio^ht  to  do. 


Much  misery  results  from  the  lack  of 
independence  that  induces  conformity 
at  a  price  that  cannot  be  afforded.  The 
man  or  woman  who  keeps  up  at  any  cost, 
on  anybody's  money — is  paving  the  wa}^ 
for  great  unhappiness,  if  not  for  utter 
ruin. 

It  is  for  every  honest  soul  to  draw 
the  line,  and  resolutely  refuse  to  be 
drawn  or  driven  over  it.  If  our  friends 
dress  better  than  we  do,  or  live  on  a  scale 
better  than  we  can  afford,  why,  let  them 
do  it  without  exciting  envy  or  stirring  to 
emulation.  What  is  especially  needed  for 
social  content  and  enduring  peace  of 
mind  is  common  sense,  backbone,  and 
absolute  integrity. 


When  we  are  tempted  to  lose  faith  in 
final  good  and  to  despair  at  unrighted 
wrongs,  we  need  to  turn  to  instances 
where  walls  that  seemed  as  impregnable 
as  those  of  Jericho  have  tumbled  at  a 
blast  seemingly  as  impotent  as  that  of 
Joshua.  The  true  reformer  never  loses 
faith  or  lets  his  courage  ooze.  Slavery 
seemed  hopelessly  imbedded  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Where  is  it?  Temperance  re- 
form a  few  years  ago  was  a  small  tem- 
pest in  the  tea-pot  of  Maine.  To-day  it 
throbs  in  the  heart-beats  of  earnest  peo- 
ple in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  the 
map  that  shows  the  'Svet"  and  the  "dry" 
counties  of  states  is  a  vivid  illustration 
of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Prohibition  is  accepted  because  it 
promises   results.     It   does   not    always 


keep  its  promise,  and  it  leads  to  other 
evils,  but  it  seems  radical  and  is  a  protest 
against  a  monstrous  wrong  that  must  in 
some  way  be  rig-hted.  The  encouraging 
thing  in  its  progress  is  that  it  registers 
public  opinion,  and  shows  that  the  force 
is  gathering  that  will  become  irresistible, 
and  that  will  find  methods  that  will  be 
effectual. 


An  encouraging  instance  of  the  power 
of  outraged  public  opinion  is  the  recent 
abolition  of  slot-machine  gambling  in 
San  Francisco.  It  has  been  an  acknowl- 
edged evil  for  years  and  various  efforts 
have  been  made  to  control  it,  but  to  no 
effect.  Presumptively  an  ingenious  de- 
vice to  stimulate  the  liquor  business,  it 
has  become  a  kindergarten  course  for  the 
education  of  gamblers.  Its  victims  are 
of  all  ages  and  classes.  Old  and  young 
line  up  for  opportunity  to  try  their  luck 
on  the  machines  that  are  found  on  every  j 
cigar  counter,  and  instances  are  cited  of 
mechanics  earning  thirty  dollars  a  week 
going  home  late  Saturday  night  on  bor- 
rowed money, — having  plugged  it  all 
into  these  alluring  machines.  At  the 
moderate  estimate  of  five  dollars  a  day 
for  the  average  receipt  of  each  day  over 
$6,000,000  a  year  went  into  these  ma-  ij 

chines.     The    best    authorities    consider  || 

this  but  half  the  loss.  An  effort  to  con- 
trol the  evil  by  a  state  law  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  legislature  failed,  where- 
upon an  ordinance  was  introduced  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  its  passage  would  deprive 
the  city  of  an  annual  revenue  of 
$150,000  from  license,  it  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  thirteen  to  five.  By  its  pro- 
visions the  machines  are  abolished  after 
July  1st. 

The  victory  is  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  the  anti-racetrack  legislation, 
as  it  removes  from  the  young  the  de- 
moralizing spectacle  of  promiscuous 
open  gambling. 
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Unitarians  are  in  the  main  nothing 
if  not  reasonable,  but  they  need  to  be 
admonished,  now  and  then,  to  hold  their 
rather  large  endowment  of  self-respect 
from  running  over  into  pride  that  makes 
a  noise  like  vanity.  We  have  a  heritage 
that  we  may  reasonably  hold  in  high  re- 
spect and  honor.  We  may  be  quite  well 
satisfied  that  our  fundamental  faith  in 
spiritual  verities  is  more  vital  than  any 
theological  belief,  but  it  is  not  good  for 
us  in  any  way  to  think  too  well  of  our- 
selves, or  to  undervalue  the  excellence 
of  those  from  whom  we  difPer.  Modesty 
is  a  virtue  that  we  need  for  ourselves 
and  that  is  the  surest  reliance  for  the 
good  opinion  of  mankind.  If  we  really 
think  we  have  anything  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  others,  and  for  their  sakle 
would  be  glad  to  win  them  to  our  point 
of  view,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
indulge  in  no  boasting  or  self-glorifica- 
tion, but  to  show  by  our  generosity, 
sympathy,  and  kindliness  that  we  really 
are  liberal.  Saying  that  we  are  is  no 
proof,  and  cataloguing  all  the  saints  on 
our  calendar  on  every  possible  occasion 
engenders  the  distrust  commonly  re- 
served for  auctioneers  and  the  publish- 
ers of  seed  catalogues. 

But  this  danger  seems  growing  less 
with  the  passing  years.  It  is  rarely  in 
evidence,  and  perhaps  we  are  threatened 
more  seriously  from  a  general  mushiness 
of  thought  that  lacks  all  discrimination 
and  gives  us  no  distinctive  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  conclude  that 
it  makes  no  difference  what  any  one 
thinks  or  believes,  or  that  because  cer- 
tain theological  dogmas  have  gone  to  the 
scrap  heap  that  religion  has  suffered  any 
loss.  The  great  realities  endure  and  the 
church  as  an  instrument  of  religion  is 
still  needed.  Mankind  will  never  out- 
grow the  need  of  high  ideals,  and  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  life  will  ever  be  up- 
permost.    Humanity  needs  the  church, 


and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  earnest  soul 
to  do  his  part  for  it,  as  it  is  for  his 
interest  to  get  help  from  it.  If  the 
Unitarian  church  commends  itself  to  his 
intelligence  and  satisfies  his  spiritual 
needs,  it  is  where  he  belongs.  If  he  can 
get  more  inspiration  elsewhere,  let  him 
stay  where  he  is.  The  Unitarian  church, 
if  it  is  true  to  its  principles,  is  concerned 
in  the  general  result,  and  not  primarily 
in  its  own  growth  or  glory.  If  men  can 
be  uplifted  and  strengthened,  if  through 
it  they  can  receive  more  life,  fuller  life, 
its  purpose  is  achieved.  It  therefore  is 
content,  whateter  credit  it  gets.  It  re- 
joices in  the  strength  of  any  church  or 
organization  that  helps  to  make  the 
world  better,  and  is  ready  to  work  with 
it  in  any  way  for  the  general  good. 

It  seems  still  to  have  a  work  especially 
its  own,  in  maintaining  a  home  for  those 
who  fearlessly  welcome  all  truth,  and 
yet  with  reverent  hearts  would  worship 
God  and  serve  their  fellow-men. 

It  would  avoid  severity  of  judgment 
and  give  full  credit  to  all,  seeking  alone 
to  be  faithful  to  its  own  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  to  do  its  part  in  bring- 
ing God's  kingdom  to  earth.     C.  A.  M. 


"Seattle,  July  8th  to  11th."— In  this 
phrase  is  summed  up  a  fact  of  particular 
interest  to  all  Unitarians  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  For  in  the  city  named,  and  at 
the  time  named,  will  be  held  the  twenty- 
fourth  session  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
forence  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Chris- 
tian Churches, — the  one  occasion  of  the 
year  when  our  widely  scattered  churches 
can  meet  together  and  plan  together  as 
a  whole.  The  date  has  been  fixed  late, 
and  in  the  holiday  season,  in  order  that 
the  great  Alaska-Tukon-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion may  be  enjoyed  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  events  will  bring  an  unusually 
large  attendance.  A  program  of  interest 
and  timeliness  is  being  prepared,   and 
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none  who  goes  will  fail  to  asirry  back 
an  extra  supply  of  inspiration  and  cour- 
age for  the  work  of  next  year.  This  is 
the  first  time  since  1903  that  Unitarians 
have  been  able  to  visit  Seattle  for  a 
Conference,  and  the  first  time  since  1903 
that  the  Conference  has  been  held  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  extended  territory. 
On  account  of  the  Exposition,  rates  will 
be  particularly  low,  and  on  account  of 
the  season  an  especially  large  represen- 
tation from  each  church  should  be  able 
to  attend.  The  Conference  deserves  and 
expects  an  increasingly  loyal  and  de- 
voted support  from  the  churches  that 
compose  its  membership.  It  exists  for 
many  other  purposes  besides  the  planning 
of  pleasant  annual  meetings.  It  has 
during  the  past  year  raised  sufficient 
money  from  the  churches  to  make  up  the 
deficit  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian,  and 
has  contributed  $300  to  that  most  im- 
portant Pacific  Coast  institution — Uni- 
tarian Headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
Its  directors  have  met  frequently  and 
have  considered  important  questions  of 
denominational  policy.  The  Conference 
is,  in  fact,  becoming  all  the  time  a  more 
effective  center  of  denominational  influ- 
ence, and  its  possibilities  of  further  use- 
fulness, if  it  engages  the  active  interest 
of  all  our  people,  are  unlimited.  Come 
and  help  make  ''Seattle — 1909"  a  mem- 
orable session.  S.  B.  S. 


In  the  estimation  of  a  large  number 
of  people  PrCssident  Charles  W.  Eliot  is 
held  to  be  ''the  foremost  citizen  of  the 
United  States." 

After  forty  years  of  eminently  suc- 
cessful administration  he  retires  from 
the  presidency  of  our  oldest  and  most 
famous  university  and  is  tendered  the 
most  important  ambassadorship  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service.  If  he  declines  the 
appointment  on  account  of  any  of  the 
three  reasons  that  have  been  publicly 
stated, — i.  e.  age,  lack  of  diplomatic  ex- 


perience, or  financial  limitation, — such 
a  result  would  be  accepted  with  pro- 
found regret.  As  to  age,  he  is  younger 
at  seventy-five  than  most  men  are  at 
sixty-five.  As  to  lack  of  diplomatic 
experience,  his  entire  life  has  pre- 
eminently cultured  him  to  any  possible 
demands.  This  leaves  the  financial 
consideration  the  only  one  of  the  three 
suppositions  to  be  commented  upon,  and 
the  one  most  interesting  in  sug- 
gestiveness. 

According  to  the  usual  estimate.  Pres- 
ident Eliot  is  not  a  wealthy  man;  but 
measured  by  the  standard  of  effective 
service,  he  is  held  in  higher  regard  than 
could  be  rendered  to  an}^  degree  of 
wealth. 

In  "In  the  Interpreter's  House"  {Amer- 
ican Magazine  for  April),  the  assump- 
tion is  interestingly  discussed  that  "Dr. 
Eliot  would  be  less  great  if  he  were 
rich."  The  standard  of  money  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  be  applied  to  a  man  whose 
life  is  reverenced  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  service  he  has  rendered  to  the 
world.  "Great  riches  as  well  as  great 
poverty  involve  a  loss  of  certain  kinds 
of  dignity." 

Public  sentiment  rejoices  in  the  ideal 
of  citizenship  presented  by  a  man  of  Dr. 
Eliot's  type.  He  grandly  illustrates  the 
true  dignity  and  w^orth  of  our  most 
cherished  American  traditions.  The 
very  fact  that  it  seems  incongruous  to 
think  of  him  as  being  a  millionaire  indi- 
cates the  reaction  that  is  evidenced  by 
public  sentiment  against  exalting  men  on 
account  of  their  possession  of  wealth. 

The  only  kind  of  aristocracy  of  su- 
preme worth  is  that  of  brains  and  cult- 
ure. It  ought  to  be  impossible  for  any 
question  of  finance  to  deprive  this  coun- 
try of  such  commanding  services  as  Dr. 
Eliot  would  render  as  our  ambassador  to 
England. 

Public  sentiment  would  enthusiastic- 
ally indorse  any  appropriation  needed  to 
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secure  him  in  a  position  that  would  rep- 
resent all  that  we  most  highly  prize  in 
the  ideal  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of 
true  Americanism. 

In  illustration  of  the  failure  of  wealth 
to  insure  commanding  regard  is  the  sit- 
uation of  Mr.  James  Patten,  the  Chicago 
"wheat  king."  It  is  not  decrying  wealth 
to  use  him  as  an  illustration.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  desire  money  and  it  is  to  be 
heartily  wished  that  all  might  have  of  it 
sufficient  at  least  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
the  luxuries  of  life. 

But  one  need  be  neither  a  socialist  nor 
an  anarchist  to  regard  the  success  of 
men  like  Mr.  Patten  as  detrimental  to 
the  common  welfare  without  discussing 
the  question  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  bread.  Any  situation  which  involves 
the  result  of  widespread  animosity  and 
accentuates  the  feeling  of  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  ought  to  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  legal  prevention.  For 
many  years  the  appeal  to  ethics  in  re- 
gard to  stock  manipulation  has  met  with 
faint  response.  But  it  does  not  often 
happen  that  a  man's  success  in  ''bulling" 
the  market  necessitates  his  flight  iuto 
obscurity,  ostensibly  to  obtain  a  much- 
needed  ''rest"  after  his  strenuous  exer- 
tions, but  in  reality  to  escape  assassina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  that 
they  have  been  deprived  of  their  rights 
to  a  staple  necessity. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  condemn  Mr.  Pat- 
ten as  being  greater  than  other  offenders. 
His  success  and  others'  failure,  coupled 
with  the  exceptional  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread  as  a  consequence,  accentuates  a 
situation  that  cannot  be  ethically  de- 
fended. It  gives  an  opportunity  for 
malcontents  to  inflame  many  people  into 
a  condition  bordering  upon  revolution 
against  the  deepest  interests  of  this 
country,  and  they  are  using  the  oppor- 
tunitv  so  far  as  is  possible.     It  shows 


that  the  breaking  point  has  been  nearly 
reached. 

Whether  we  believe  or  disbelieve  in 
Socialism,  many  feel  themselves  driven 
to  its  acceptance  by  reason  of  such  events 
as  have  recently  occurred  in  Chicago. 
Clear-sighted  people  see  that  the  social- 
istic conditions  are  becoming  more  and 
more  accentuated,  not  only  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  but  in  the  United 
States. 

If  we  fear  that  Socialism  will  bring 
about  worse  conditions  than  now  prevail, 
longer  inaction  in  making  such  legisla- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  effectively  deal 
with  conditions  that  are  alreadj^  critical 
will  reveal  whether  such  fears  are  valid. 
In  any  event,  we  should  guard  ourselves 
against  self-delusion.  IMerely  hoping  for 
the  best  will  not  take  the  place  of  wise 
action  in  preventing  what  may  result 
seriously. 

Fortunately,  the  number  who  look 
with  approbation  upon  those  who  gain 
great  wealth  through  successful  deals  in 
wheat  or  other  staples  is  becoming  les- 
sened. Personally,  Mr.  Patten  is  large- 
hearted,  philanthropic,  and  has  hosts  of 
loyal  friends.  He  has  done  much  good 
with  his  vast  wealth ;  but  nevertheless  he 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  futility 
of  riches  to  command  a  large  respect. 
The  contrast  between  him  (or  any  of  his 
type)  and  Dr.  Eliot  is  all  but  antipodal. 

G.  H.  R. 
*    *    * 

Briefs— Just  a  Word  with  You. 

Following  expert  advice  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  are  careful  at  our  home  regard- 
ing our  family  paper.  It  must  be  clean, 
unobjectionable,  and  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  that  type  of  yellow  jour- 
nalism which  prints  the  evil  deeds  of 
men  under  display  heads  on  the  front 
page,  and  hides  away  on  page  sixteen  the 
record  of  the  world's  advance  in  virtuous 
endeavor.  . 

Yet  our  home  paper  one  evening  last 
week  contained  detailed    narratives    of 
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four  or  five  murders,  several  burglaries, 
the  usual  number  of  divorces — with  pic- 
tures of  the  unfortunate  parties — a  de- 
falcation or  two,  and  a  lurid,  and  as  it 
proved,  exaggerated  account  of  Turkish 
atrocities  in  Armenia. 

Now  b}^  all  the  solemn  revelations  of 
the  New  Psychology  would  it  not  be 
Aviser  to  pay  money  to  keep  such  a  sheet 
out  of  one's  house  even  if  "The  Daily 
Tragedy"  went  to  the  wall?  Of  what 
possible  good  to  any  man,  woman,  or 
child  is  this  incessant  retailing  of  the 
frailties  and  crimes  of  poor  human  na- 
ture ?  We  would  not  for  the  world — let 
us  hope — actually  participate  in  this 
evil;  why  permit  it  such  easy  access  to 
the  mind,  the  very  citadel  of  being? 
Eather  let  the  demand  grow  more  and 
more  imperative  for  a  new  journalism 
which  will  regard  crime  of  every  descrip- 
tion as,  at  the  most,  but  secondary  news 
to  be  made  as  little  of  as  possible,  to  be 
told — if  told  at  all — in  colorless  words 
and  few,  and  to  be  so  placed  as  not  to 
force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  every 
reader. 

In  this  connection  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Independent,  touching  the  lost  freedom 
of  the  press,  is  significant.  Speaking  re- 
cently to  a  Berkeley  audience,  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  said:  That  the  adver- 
tiser practically  controls  the  modern 
daily;  that  business  considerations  de- 
termine the  attitude  and  tone  of  the 
paper;  that  Horace  Greeley,  if  alive 
to-day,  would  be  amazed  in  view  of  ex- 
isting conditions,  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect. 

We  are  often  enough  assured  that  the 
minister  is  no  longer  a  free  man,  and 
now  it  appears  that  the  omniscient  editor 
is  but  a  lackey  of  the  pen.  The  laAvyer 
is  caught  in  the  web  of  his  own  tech- 
nicalities and  the  doctor  dare  not  offend 
the  fashionable  set.  The  laborer's  chance 
to  earn  his  bread  depends  upon  almost 
slavish  obedience  to  the  union,  and  even 
the  farmer  is  hedged  about  by  a  multi- 
tude of  organizations  through  which  he 
must  buv  and  sell  in  order  to  exist. 


Deny  it  who  will — grieve  over  it  Avho 
may — old-fashioned  American  liberty  is 
no  more.  The  conditions  which  made  it 
possible — an  immense  new  country  and 


a  sparse  population — are  gone  forever. 
To  seek  to  restore  it  is  to  fight  against 
manifest  destiny. 

Our  problem  is  different  and  infinitely 
harder,  namely :  How  to  develop  and 
perfect  society,  and  yet  provide  for  the 
growth  of  the  individual  in  true  liberty 
and  virtue.  This  is  the  distinctive  work 
of  the  t^^'entieth  century.  Happy  the 
world  if  a  hundred  years  shall  deter- 
mine the  path  leading  to  so  divine  a 
consummation.  W.  D.  S. 

*    *    * 

Rev.  A.  J.  Cruzan  is  holding  a  very 
successful  series  of  meetings  at  Everett. 
Each  week  the  number  of  seats  has  been 
increased  and  at  each  lecture  the  people 
have  exceeded  the  provision  made.  On 
April  24th  he  spoke  on  "Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth:  Was  He  God  or  Man,  or  Both?" 

Eev.  E.  R.  Watson,  who  spent  several 
weeks  at  Eureka,  has  returned  to  San 
Diego.  Rev.  E.  M.  Wilbur  will  visit 
Eureka  during  the  month  of  May,  and 
hopes  to  secure  a  permanent  minister  for 
the  vacant  pulpit. 

The  Men's  Club  of  the  Seattle  church 
has  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the 
management  of  the  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition  to  keep  the  exposition 
open  on  Sunday,  declaring  that  it  would 
be  a  public  calamity  to  have  it  closed 
because  of  the  large  number  of  residents 
who  would  be  deprived  of  the  educa- 
tional benefits  to  be  derived. 

The  Unitarian  church  of  San  Jose, 
after  a  dinner  served  by  the  Ames  Alli- 
ance held  its  annual  meeting  on  April 
6th.  After  the  repast  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  taken  up.  The 
reports  of  officers  were  read  and  showed 
a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  The 
treasurer  reported  that  all  debts  had 
been  paid  and  that  there  was  sufficient 
money  on  hand  to  pay  all  outstanding 
current  bills.  The  church  is  entirely  free 
of  debt  of  any  kind.  Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Editorial  Committee  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian and  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Unitarian  Headquarters  Committee  were 
held  Thursday,  April  15th.     The  usual 
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routine  of  business  was  in  order.  Later, 
the  annual  reports  of  these  activities 
were  given,  with  itemized  accounts  of 
incomes  and  expenses.  A  small  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  was  the 
result  in  each  case.  The  Henry  Pierce 
Library  was  reported  to  be  gaining  in 
usefulness.  All  of  these  reports  will 
be  given  in  detail  at  the  conference  to  be 
held  in  Seattle  in  July  and  published  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian. It  is  expected  that  this  issue  of 
the  magazine  will  be  prepared  and  made 
ready  for  the  printer  by  our  Seattle 
friends. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  president 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
spent  a  good  part  of  the  month  of  April 
in  filling  a  number  of  important  speak- 
ing engagements  in  connection  with  the 
Unitarian  organizations  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. By  invitation  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian,  Liberal  Christian, 
Free  Christian,  Presbyterian  and  other 
nonsubscribing  or  kindred  organizations, 
he  preached  at  the  tenth  triennial  meet- 
ing on  April  22d.  Previous  to  this  he 
preached  at  the  Essex  Street  church  m 
London,  addressed  the  Council  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, met  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Liberals,  addressed  several 
Unitarian  and  other  bodies,  and  attend- 
ed a  reception  in  his  honor  in  Essex 
Hall.  Afterwards  he  made  a  short  trip 
northward,  preaching  and  lecturing  in 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow, 
and  Birmingham,  and  sailed  for  home 
on  April  28th. 

"Never  have  there  been  so  many  un- 
consciously religious  people  as  there  are 
to-day,"  said  Professor  Francis  Peabody, 
of  Harvard,  recently  in  a  lecture  upon 
the  ''Approach  of  the  Social  Question," 
the  last  in  the  series  of  Lowell  lectures 
in  King's  Chapel.  Professor  Peabody 
dealt  largely  with  the  problem  of  social 
service  and  its  relation  to  the  church. 
''To  identify  religion  with  boys'  clubs 
and  settlement  work  seems  to  many  to 
weaken  the  function  of  religion."  he 
said.  "On  the  other  hand,  scientific 
charity  has  found  the  divisions  of  Chris- 
tianity so  obtrusive  to  its  work  that  it 
has  secularized  itself.  Indifference  to- 
wards religion  marks  labor  unions.     The 


Christian  minister  says,  'What  shall  we 
do  for  the  workingman?'  The  working- 
man  says,  'What  shall  we  do  with  the 
minister?  He  is  not  a  producer.'  Here  it 
would  seem  that  a  great  gulf  were  fixed 
between  religion  and  the  social  question. 
Both  have  a  singular  similarity  in  their 
practical  consequences.  Each  accepts  as 
a  test  'by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them.'  If  religion  is  to  be  of  service,  it 
must  utter  itself  in  the  dialect  of  the 
time  in  which  it  lives.  Never  were  so 
many  people  repelled  by  the  formalities 
and  technicalities  of  religion  as  there  are 
to-day.  May  not  the  social  question  im- 
ph^  not  an  abandonment  of  religion,  nor 
a  substitute  for  it,  but  a  way." 

Dr.  Crothers,  Cambridge's  genial  but 
searching  wit  and  sage,  is  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  "over-educated." 
He  likens  some  of  them  to  Dreadnoughts, 
which,  when  built,  cannot  get  out  to  sea 
because  the  channels  from  yard  to  ocean 
are  not  deep  enough.  Evidently  Dr. 
Crothers  is  informed  of  the  ways  of  navy 
administrators.  He  would  build  intel- 
lectual ships  with  less  displacement  but 
greater  navigability  in  the  shallow  wa- 
ters sailed  by  ordinary  men.  For  those 
scholars  already  constructed  on  the  deep- 
draught  plan  he  suggests  that  they  be 
gradually  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  simple  and  common  life.  Back  of  his 
clever  raillery  is  a  serious  purpose  felt 
by  one  of  the  finest  spirits  in  Ncav  Eng- 
land, one  who  lives  to  unite  culture, 
ethics  and  democracy,  but  who  is  placed 
where  he  can  see  the  futility  and  folly 
of  much  that  passes  for  education. 

"After  qualifying  in  courses  on  com- 
parative literature,  take  some  compara- 
tively illiterate  courses.  After  reading 
one  or  two  books  that  nobody  ever  heard 
of,  read  the  hundred  best  sellers.  Come 
back  to  life  as  it  is  lived  by  the  many." 

The  city  of  Boston  has  been  stirred  by 
a  series  of  revival  services  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  in 
which  many  local  and  visitino-  members 
joined.  They  seem  to  be  a  distinct  ad- 
vance on  even  ]\Ioody  at  his  best,  appeal- 
ing less  to  fear  of  the  hereafter  and 
more  to  good  life  here.  now.  At  the 
last  meeting  Tremont  Temple  was  insuf- 
ficient to  hold  the  audience  and  an  over- 
flow meeting  was  held  in  Lorimer  Hall. 
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Unitarianism  and  the  New  Social 
Reformation. 

By  Eev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers. 
If  DOW  thou  wilt  walk  before  me  with  integ- 
rity of  heart  and  in  uprightness,  even  thou  and 
this  people,  then  will  I  hallow  this  house,  which 
thou  hast  built,  to  put  my  name  there  forever; 
and  mine  eyes  and  mine  heart  shall  be  there 
perpetually. — Solomon's  Frayer. 

The  positive  faith  in  Unitarianism 
about  the  salvation  of  man  can  be  stated 
in  very  simple  terms.  All  time  is  God's 
time ;  all  space  is  God's  space ;  there  are 
no  divisions  into  sacred  and  secular,  into 
human  and  divine — all  is  God's  universe, 
all  is  divine.  You  and  I  and  all  the 
children  of  men  are  living'  in  one  of  the 
Father's  many  mansions  here  and  now. 
We  are,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  eternal 
life  now;  we  do  not  have  to  believe 
something,  do  something-,  subscribe  to 
something,  to  secure  eternal  life ;  we  are 
living-  the  eternal  life  here;  we  shall 
continue  to  do  so  in  other  worlds  than 
this.  We  believe  with  St.  Paul  that 
"there  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a 
spiritual  body  (not  will  be,  but  is)  ;  that 
this  sentient,  personal,  spiritual  life 
lives  ''beyond  the  shadows,"  taking  with 
it  the  experience,  the  insight,  the  power 
it  has  gained  here,  and  developing  there 
just  as  it  does  here,  starting  there  with 
what  it  has  gained  here,  be  it  much  or 
little. 

There  are  no  elect  saved;  no  elect 
damned.  There  is  no  special  heaven, 
save  that  which  comes  from  radiant  char- 
acter, from  noble  living.  There  is  no 
special  hell,  save  that  which  springs 
from  diabolical,  warped,  and  twisted 
character,  from  life  ignobly  lived. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  but  the  shadows, 
and  the  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  soul 
in  its  progress ;  there  are  days  and  years 
together  when  the  shadows  hang  dark 
and  heavy,  but  never  so  thick  that  the 
sunshine  of  Infinite  Love  cannot  pierce 
and  shatter  them.  There  is  and  can  be 
no  lost  soul,  no  total  depravity,  no  bot- 
tomless pit.  There  is  sin  and  evil  and 
lack  of  growth  ;  but  none  of  it  is  help- 
less and  hopeless. 

Such  a  faith  as  this  rests  upon  the 
self-evident  truths  of  modern  science, 
not  upon  middle-age  speculative  the- 
oloiiv. 


The  mission  of  religion  in  this  modern 
world  is,  therefore,  quite  different  from 
what  it  was  conceived  to  be  in  the  middle 
ages.  We  quite  agree  with  President 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  in  a  recent  utterance : 
''Nobody  is  going  to  be  saved  by  the 
Christianity  of  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
It  is  the  Christianity  here  and  now,  in 
human  hearts,  that  saves.  The  Founder 
of  Christianity  had  no  idea  of  ritual. 
Christianity  is  not  in  a  book;  there  is 
no  salvation  in  theology.  Christianity 
and  salvation  is  to  live  so  that  the  State 
and  the  community  shall  be  a  little  bet- 
ter for  your  having  lived."  The  supreme 
question  in  religion,  then,  is  no  longer 
What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  but.  What 
can  I  do  to  save  others?  Or,  as  Presi- 
dent Hadley  of  Yale  has  put  it,  "Each 
man  finds  his  highest  spiritual  develop- 
ment, not  by  working  out  his  own  salva- 
tion alone  and  for  himself,  but  by  losing 
the  thought  of  self  in  the  thought  of 
others.  This  is  the  Christian  life;  this 
is  the  faith  by  which  men  are  saved." 

This  is  the  gospel  which  Christ 
preached  and  men  have  waited  weary 
centuries  for.  It  is  not  atheistic :  it  is 
not  even  agnostic ;  it  is  the  deepest  con- 
viction of  faith  the  world  has  ever  ex- 
perienced; in  a  new  way  and  for  a  new 
purpose,  it  is  the  profoundest  conviction 
of  sin  the  world  has  ever  realized,  and 
it  will  result  not  alone  in  saving  the  indi- 
vidual, but  that  larger  society  of  which 
the  individual  is  an  integral  part. 

The  movement  of  the  middle  ages  was 
almost  wholly  theological  and  specula- 
tive, with  but  little  foundation  of  fact, 
with  but  little  result  to  the  individual, 
and  scarcely  none  to  the  social  organism. 
This  modern  movement  is  only  inciden- 
tally theological  and  speculative;  it  is 
far  more  a  new  moral  and  spiritual 
quickening  which  will  result  in  vast  up- 
lift to  the  individual  and  complete  re- 
generation of  the  social  organism. 

The  leaven  which  has  been  silently  at 
work  is  the  gospel  of  the  Humanity  of 
God  and  the  Divinity  of  Man.  This 
force  has  been  at  work  for  generations  in 
the  great  mass  of  earth's  toilers.  It  is 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  their  soul, 
saying,  "Arise!  you,  too,  are  my  child; 
you  are  to  have  the  rights  of  a  child  of 
the  l\Tost  High."     Following  the  lead  of 
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this  inner  conviction,  men  have  banded 
together  everywhere  in  the  world  to  se- 
cure a  chance  to  live  and  work  and  grow 
like  men,  and  the  advance  in  this  past 
century  has  been  almost  past  comprehen- 
sion. They  have  combined  till  they  have 
secured  a  large  measure  of  freedom,  the 
right  of  franchise,  and  many  precious 
privileges.  But  mere  freedom  may  mean 
freedom  to  die  like  rats  and  live  like 
beasts  of  burden,  and  this  is  not  w^hat 
God  intends  his  children  should  do. 
They  are  to  have  also  the  right  to  an 
enlarging  life  and  the  fullest  and  noblest 
happiness.  Only  one  third  of  the  divine 
revelation  for  humanity  is  completed. 
To  secure  the  means  for  life,  for  exist- 
ence, which  God  has  showered  in  such 
abundance ;  and  an  open  way  to  noble 
and  inspiring  happiness — this  is  the  new^ 
social,  moral,  and  spiritual  movement  of 
this  century. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Labor 
Party,  of  socialism,  of  democracy.  None 
of  them  as  such  may  secure  the  coveted 
goal ;  but  they  are  all  steps  to  it ;  they 
are  each  a  part  of  the  divine  revelation ; 
and  Avoe  unto  him  who  cannot  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  far  enough  ahead  to 
see  that  this  whole  movement  means  a 
perfected  humanity — not  a  few  elect 
saved.  There  is  no  more  damnable  nor 
damning  heresy  than  that  which  asserts 
or  assumes  that  God  is  going  to  save  only 
a  few^  out  of  innumerable  trillions  and 
give  to  them  privileges  of  wealth  and 
culture  and  happiness  and  a  future  life 
and  make  the  ninety  and  nine  worse  than 
beasts  of  burden  on  earth  and  flaming 
hells  in  some  distant  future.  This  is  why 
the  masses  will  have  nothing  of  ortho- 
doxy and  why  they  do  have  faith  in  a 
Christ  with  whom  the  church  has  long 
since  parted  in  the  essentials  of  his  gospel. 

This  moral  and  religious  quickening 
has  reached  beyond  the  masses  into  the 
intellectual  world,  and  an  inspiring  pro- 
portion of  the  books  of  the  last  five  years 
and  of  to-day  in  incrpasinci-  numbers  are 
those  which  are  dealing  in  a  vital  way 
with  social  and  industrial  conditions, 
with  the  life  which  men  and  women  are 
actually  living.  A  larsre  number  of  these 
books  are  from  men  who  occupy  chairs  in 
our  divinity  schools  and  in  our  colleges 
and  universities :  and  they  are  so  vital 
and  trenchant  in   their  survev  of  facts 


and  tendencies  that  they  are  stirring  the 
consciences  of  men  deeply.  It  is  quick- 
ening the  churches  in  such  a  way  that  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
alienation  from  religion  of  ''the  masses 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  intellectual 
classes  on  the  other." 

This  gospel  of  the  humanity  of  God 
and  the  divinity  of  man  is  the  gospel 
which  Unitarianism  has  been  interpret- 
ing for  over  a  hundred  years  without 
seeing  clearly  all  of  its  implications  and 
without  realizing  what  it  was  appointed 
to  do  for  humanity.  The  popular  name 
for  it  in  conservative  circles  is  the  New 
Theology.  One  may  just  as  well  call  it 
the  higher  politics,  the  higher  sociology, 
social  regeneration,  the  new  social  con- 
sciousness, or  the  higher  socialism.  For 
they  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
inspired  by  the  same  motives. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  meaning  of  this 
new  social  consciousness?  It  is  nothing 
less  than  the  gospel  of  the  humanity  of 
God  and  the  divinity  of  man.  It  is  the 
divine  in  man  seeking  perfection;  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  work,  to  love  and 
be  loved,  to  be  happy  and  useful,  to 
enjoy  a  larger,  freer  existence;  to  have 
this  earth-life  something  more  than  a 
weary,  life-long  grind  for  mere  bodily 
existence ;  to  have  it  what  God  intended 
it  should  be,  a  happy  home  for  the  devel- 
opment of  all  of  his  children. 

This  is  what  the  humanity  of  God 
means.  God  is  i;ot  an  absentee  God,  but 
a  living,  loving  Creator,  an  essential  part 
of  our  everyday  life,  one  who  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  life  of  any  of  the 
children  of  men,  who  is  exalted  and  hon- 
ored and  worshiped  best  w^hen  man  is 
living  his  best  life ;  who  is  degraded  and 
dishonored  when  any  one  is  not  living 
his  best  life  or  is  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  best  living.  This  gospel  does 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  God  w^ho  will 
permit  one  of  his  children  to  be  end- 
lessly punished  or  lost  is  a  thousandfold 
Avorse  than  an  earthly  tyrant. 

This  also  is  w^hat  the  divinity  of  man, 
of  humanity  means.  The  church  has 
nothing  to  do  with  getting  men  into 
heaven ;  it  has  everything  to  do  with 
getting  heaven  into  men.  Its  only  real 
work  is  to  help  inspire  men  to  somehow^ 
get  heaven  into  every  darkest  place  of 
this  evervdav  world.     The    church  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  saving  men  from  suf- 
fering in  some  future  world;  it  should 
frankly  say  that  it  knows  nothing  about 
it ;  but  it  has  everything  to  do  with  sav- 
ing men  from  suffering  in  this  world ;  to 
keep  them  from  suffering  in  body  and 
mind  and  soul  in  a  world  where  grana- 
ries are  bursting  and  the  earth  is  prod- 
igal and  schools  are  everywhere ;  to  help 
make  conditions  such  as  to  keep  the 
gaunt  wolf  of  hunger  from  prattling 
babes  and  heart-aching  mothers;  to  lift 
the  burden  and  the  demon  of  despair 
from  work-seeking  husbands  and  heart- 
breaking fathers.  The  mission  of  the 
church  is  something  more  than  to  hearten 
and  inspire  men  and  women  to  carry 
burdens  and  meet  disappointment  and 
to  long  for  happiness  in  some  future 
world;  its  mission  is  to  help  make 
heaven  here  where  men  and  women  may 
establish  a  home  and  know  that  they 
shall  always  be  able  to  support  it;  to 
help  men  have  a  clean  and  powerful 
physical  life,  an  aspiring  and  growing 
mental  life,  a  lofty  moral  and  spiritual 
consciousness.  The  mission  of  the  church, 
just  as  in  the  time  of  Christ,  is  to  the  sick 
and  sinning  and  suffering  of  to-day,  not 
to  those  who  have  no  need  of  a  physician. 

This  is  what  humanity  is  concerning 
itself  with  in  a  more  deeply  vital  fashion 
than  it  has  ever  done  before;  and  the 
future  is  assured  for  man  if  we  con- 
tinue for  a  hundred  years  as  we  have  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  church  as  such  is  abdicating  its 
place  as  the  supreme  leader  in  this  move- 
ment for  the  eradication  of  the  root  con- 
ditions of  human  suffering  and  evil. 
The  effective  work  in  moral  and  civic 
and  political  reform;  the  most  powerful 
y)]eading  of  the  cause  of  the  poor;  the 
betterment  of  the  unemployed ;  the  san- 
itary housing  of  the  masses ;  old-age  pen- 
sions; better  care  of  employees  and 
more  equitable  payment  for  them;  the 
cause  of  laboring  children ;  the  work  of 
fraternal  organizations  with  their  mil- 
lions of  men  banded  together  for  a  com- 
mon purpose — all  this  is  going  on  out- 
side the  church. 

ITow  much  closer  we  might  get  to  the 
betterment  of  human  conditions  if  the 
churches  would  only  join  hands  in 
unity  of  purpose  with  men  of  science, 
with    ethical   teachers,   with    social    re- 


formers, and  with  statesmen  and  lay 
one  side  their  petty  isms  and  work  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

This,  I  believe,  is  to  be  the  next  great 
revival  in  religion — some  sort  of  an  or- 
ganic union  of  humanity  so  that  all  the 
forces  of  good  will  be  massed  against 
corruption  and  evil  and  human  suffer- 
ing. In  this  world-wide  social  regenera- 
tion, which  is  coeval  with  the  birth  of 
modem  science,  Unitarianism  has  borne 
a  conspicuous  and  honorable  part,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  It  has  adopted 
fully  the  great  results  of  science  and 
applied  them  to  life  fearlessly.  It  be- 
lieves in  and  teaches  the  eternal  and  uni- 
versal truths  of  religion  and  just  a^  fear- 
lessly tests  life  with  them.  Its  mission 
and  its  hope  has  been  to  plead  for  life, 
light,  liberty  and  love  for  the  sons  of 
men.  It  will  now  work  for  and  adopt 
the  results  of  the  higher  sociology  and 
fearlessly  apply  them  to  the  conditions 
of  life.  For  its  mission  and  its  hope, 
which  are  so  rapidly  coming  to  realiza- 
tion now.  are  nothing  less  than  the  hu- 
manity of  God  and  the  divinity  of  man, 
the  progress  of  humanity  onward  and 
upward  forever. 

#     *     * 

Light. 

There  are  three  lessons  T  would  write, 
Three  words  as  with  a  burning  pen. 

In  tracings  of  eternal  light, 
Upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

Have  hope,  though  clouds  environ  now, 
And  gladness  liides  her  face  in  scorn, 

Put  thou  the  shadow  from  thy  brow, 
No  night  but  hath  its  morn. 

Have  faith,  where'er  thy  barque  is  driven — 
The  calm  disport,  the  tempest's  mirth, 

Know  this:    God  rules  the  host  of  heaven; 
And  the  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Have  love,  not  love  alone  for  one, 
But  man  as  man  thy  brother  call, 

And  scatter,  like  the  circling  sun. 
Thy  charities  on  all. 

Ther.  grave  these  lessons  on  thy  soul — 
Faith,  Hope  and  Love — and  thou  shalt 
find 
Strength  when  life's  surges  rudest  roll. 
Tiighf    for  the  groping  mind. 

—SchiUer. 


"AVe  are  never  called  to  do  anything 
that  is  more  than  is  in  our  power.  If  we 
can  say.  I  have  done  what  I  could. — that 
is  enough." 
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Religious    Educational    Asso- 
ciation. 

PACIFIC  COAST  DIVISION. 

I  could  but  think  of  an  Arkansas 
friend  of  mine  when  I  heard  Dr.  Bade 
say  that  a  great  many  of  the  old  re- 
ligious doctrines  and  teachings,  or  meth- 
ods of  presenting  them,  are  obsolete.  It 
was  very  plain  that  many  of  the  audience 
disagreed  with  him,  and  many  more 
would  probably  have  done  so  had  he 
explained  that  it  is  the  doctrine  that  is 
outgrown.  Dr.  Bade,  in  his  short  intro- 
duction, quite  expressed  my  ideas  with 
my  interpretation,  but  my  most  orthodox 
neighbor,  I  believe,  could  honestly  say 
the  same,  using  the  orthodox  inter- 
pretation. 

I  was  born  and  lived  for  a  number 
of  years  in  a  little  town  in  Arkansas 
where  we  had  four  months  of  public 
school  each  year,  and  generally  preach- 
ing once  or  twice  every  three  months, 
until  protracted  meeting  time,  when  of 
course  services  were  held  twice  daily  for 
three  or  more  weeks.  I  visited  the  vil- 
lage some  time  ago  and  found  one  of 
my  schoolmates,  who  had  been  very  ir- 
regular in  attendance  at  school  on 
account  of  having  to  make  railroad  ties 
for  a  living,  explaining  to  a  very  earnest 
though  small  congregation  of  recently 
converted  Seven-Day  Adventists  that  the 
religious  teachings  up  to  that  time  had 
been  altogether  wrong.  He  discoursed 
in  a  one-and-one-half-hour's  illogical  and 
disjointed  sermon,  such  as  you  may  hear 
in  hundreds  of  country  churches 
throughout  the  Southern  States,  as  to 
how  he  was  to  make  the  greatly  needed 
change. 

Dr.  Bade  and  my  Arkansas  friend  are 
both  earnest  and  sincere.  The  differ- 
ence is  only  in  education  or  environment. 
They  are  hunting  for  something  better 
and  higher.  The  more  ignorant  one  is, 
the  more  surely  will  he  cry  ''Eureka." 
My  Arkansas  friend  was  absolutely  sure 
he  had  discovered  it.  Dr.  Bade  was 
chairman  of  the  Religious  Educational 
Association. 

Professor  Howard,  of  Stanford,  speak- 
ing for  and  in  place  of  Dr.  Jordan  (We 
could  not  hear  the  rattle,  the  big  man's 
shoes  must  have  been  velvet  lined. ) .  gave 
a  learned  and  straightforward  arraisn- 


ment  of  the  rich  educational  institutions. 
His  line  of  argument  was  altogether  un- 
expected and  altogether  good.  Every- 
body agreeing  that  partial  restitution  of 
ill-gotten  riches  to  an  educational  insti- 
tution cannot  take  the  place  of  common 
honesty. 

''The  next  step  forward  must  be  to- 
wards common  honesty  in  every-day  life, 
and  that  any  education  is  religious  edu- 
cation if  it  teaches  love  of  and  justness 
to  our  fellowman.  The  average  success- 
ful man  (financially)  is  generous,  not 
just ;  big-hearted,  not  honest.  As  a  book- 
keeper, stenographer,  and  salesman  in 
various  parts  of  this  United  States,  I 
personally  agree  with  him,  and  say  a 
very  large  majority  no  matter  what  con- 
dition of  success. 

The  educational  institution  accepting 
such  donations  or  restitutions  practically 
accepts  donors'  standards  and  methods 
on  the  part  of  all  loyal  graduates;  and 
that  public  condemnation  by  the  profes- 
sors of  such  institutions  is  ingratitude 
to  a  benefactor  who  is  also  a  public  thief 
in  the  real  moral  sense.  This,  of  course, 
places  the  ideal  of  the  students  on  the 
American  commercial  standard — "Get 
money,  honestly  if  you  can,  but  get 
money  anyway." 

President  W.  W.  Guth,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific,  seemed  to  express  the 
ideas  of  a  large  number  of  the  audience, 
though  not  a  majority,  by  a  little  story 
that  is  very  explicit.  We  are  striving  to 
capture  a  citadel;  we  have  the  navy — 
"Oregon,"  "California,"  and  sister  ships; 
the  army.  New  York  Regiment,  Nevada, 
etc. ;  but  the  sailor  is  always  recognized 
as  from  the  "Oregon,"  the  "California," 
etc.,  and  the  soldier  will  always  be  known 
by  his  regiment,  be  it  from  Idaho  or 
Missouri. 

He  called  attention  to  a  number  of 
Harvard  graduates  who  still  clung  to 
their  fathers'  religion.  I  am  sorry  he 
had  not  read  Jeff  Davis's  speech  to  the 
Democrats  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
where  he  advised  them  to  vote  for  a 
yellow  dog-  instead  of  a  Republican,  be- 
cause their  fathers  had  always  stood  by 
the  grand  old  party. 

In  fact,  the  audience  seemed  to  be  of 
three  classes  as  represented  by  the  speak- 
ers— the  liberal  religious,  the  liberal  in- 
different, and  the  orthodox  relig-ious. 
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At  the  beginning  I  decided  to  send  a 
telegram  —  "Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Boston,  Mass.  Send  two  carloads  Sun- 
day-school literature  for  all  Sunday- 
school  on  Coast.  P.  C.  Div.,  R.  Ed.  Assn., 

,   Sec'y."     Fortunately,  I  waited 

until  the  meeting  adjourned,  and  quietly 
canceled  the  message. 

No  doubt  the  association  is  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  right  direction,  and  the 
Coast  is  a  few  thousand  steps  in  advance 
of  most  of  the  United  States,  but  evi- 
dently there  will  be  a  number  of  steps 
to  take  before  the  Christian  Scientists 
will  be  the  only  orthodox  and  the  Uni- 
tarian the  only  liberal  religion. 

E.  J.  Vaught, 
Adding  Machine  Salesman. 

*    *    # 

The    Emmanuel    Movement:    Its 

Limitations,  Perils,  and 

Positive  Values. 

By  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

The  Emmanuel  Movement,  in  the  fre- 
quently quoted  words  of  its  authors,  is 
"the  union  of  the  church  with  the  high- 
est medical  authority  for  the  alleviation, 
prevention  and  cure  of  nervous  dis- 
orders; for  physical,  mental  and  moral 
soundness."  It  differs  from  several  heal- 
ing cults ;  first,  in  that  it  is  not  a  cult, 
that  is,  it  is  not  a  separate  religious  sys- 
tem whose  characteristic  feature  is  heal- 
ing. It  is  a  movement  within  established 
organizations.  Secondly,  it  gives  pre- 
cedence to  the  physician. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  Emmanuel 
Movement,  though  subject  to  serious 
practical  limitations  and  exposed  to  grave 
perils,  has  positive  significance  and  act- 
ual possibilities  of  good. 

PRACTICAL  LIMITATIONS. 

The  practical  limitations  of  the  move- 
ment are  incident  to  its  fundamental 
terms.  ''A  union  of  the  highest  medical 
authority  with  the  church"  presupposes 
a  degree  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
physicians  and  ministers  which  does  not 
yet  obtain  except  in  extremely  rare  in- 
stances. Ministers  as  a  class  are  without 
genuine  scientific  training — most  of  them 
are  in  fact  drilled  in  unscientific  habits 
of  thinking.  Physicians,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  class,  taking  the  country  over, 


are  not  by  any  means  so  scientifically 
minded  as  they  are  sometimes  given 
credit  for  being.  In  particular,  physi- 
cians are  untrained  in  normal  psychol- 
ogy, and  are  inadequately  equipped  (ex- 
cept the  specialists)  in  abnormal  psy- 
chology and  neurology.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  plain  that  any  progress  of 
the  Emmanuel  Movement  will  be  bad  in 
the  degree  that  it  is  rapid,  and  good  in 
just  the  degree  that  it  waits  upon  the 
growing  intelligence  of  both  physicians 
and  ministers. 

Meanwhile  many  ministers  will  con- 
tinue to  say,  'Sve  have  always  believed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Emmanuel  Move- 
ment ;  it  is  nothing  new,"  and  many  phy- 
sicians will  continue  to  say,  "we  have  al- 
ways practiced  psj^chotherapy" ;  the  fact 
being  that  neither  minister  nor  physician, 
speaking  generally,  has  applied  psy- 
chotherapy in  any  genuinely  scientific 
way  or  in  accordance  with  any  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  principles. 

Physicians  as  a  class  are  responsible 
in  no  small  measure  for  the  rise  of  the 
healing  cults.  They  have  told  people 
they  were  not  sick,  quite  blindly  refus- 
ing to  perceive  that  "a  man  who  thinks 
he's  sick  when  he  isn't  sick  is  sick  in- 
deed." They  have  noted  better  than  any 
one  else  can  how  frequently  the  healing 
cult  fails,  but  have  declined  to  institute 
rigid  scientific  inquiry  into  the  causes 
why  some  healing  cult,  or  even  some 
quack,  has  succeeded  after  the  physician 
has  failed.  Ministers,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  class  are  equally  responsible  for  the 
rise  and  spread  of  the  healing  cults,  be- 
cause too  often  their  sermons  are  remote 
from  practical  personal  needs,  and  be- 
cause they  think  in  a  priori  ways,  and 
inculcate  the  "principles"  upon  which 
the  healing  cults  proceed. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  then, 
the  Emmanuel  Movement  is  limited  in 
its  application  and  development  by  the 
conditions  just  indicated,  if  it  would 
cleave  faithfully  to  the  justly  severe 
terms  it  has  laid  down  for  itself. 

But  the  movement  is  yet  further  lim- 
ited by  the  fact  that,  all  things  being 
equal,  long  evolutionary  processes  indi- 
cate a  normal  division  of  labor  between 
the  physician  and  the  minister.  The  phy- 
sician's work  is  the  care  of  the  body  as  a 
physical  organism  :  the  minister's,  of  the 
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soul  as  a  social  being.  The  minister  and 
physician  may  rightly  co-operate,  but 
they  are  reciprocally  subordinate  in  their 
respective  tasks.  Now  the  physician, 
when  he  shall  have  learned  how,  will  also 
have  rightful  precedence  in  the  practice 
of  psychotherapy,  and  will  call  in  the 
minister,  when  the  minister  shall  have 
learned  how,  only  in  those  cases  where 
the  minister's  special  part  is  needed, 
namely,  when  spiritual  counsel,  moral  re- 
education, or  the  experting  of  the  emo- 
tional accounts  is  indicated.  So  that  in 
a  second  way  the  movement  should  be 
practically  limited  by  the  physician's 
extension  of  his  own  normal  domain  in 
the  direction  of  psychotherapy. 

THE  PERILS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  perils  to  which  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  is  exposed  are  such  as  are  in- 
cident to  the  neglect  of  its  primary  prin- 
ciples, or  failure  to  keep  within  the  limits 
which  fidelity  to  those  principles  re- 
quires. And  after  speaking  of  such 
perils  ,1  shall  consider  a  second  source 
of  danger  connected  with  any  systematic 
undertaking  of  psychotherapy  as  an  or- 
ganized department  of  the  church.  The 
former  are  practical  dangers;  the  latter 
moral. 

The  practical  dangers  are  in  the  main 
due  to  the  fatal  tendency  of  undisci- 
plined minds  to  be  carried  away  by  a 
priori  methods  of  reasoning.  Once  con- 
vinced of  some  alleged  "principle,"  any 
fact,  or  any  number  of  facts,  which  ap- 
pear to  contravene  this  principle  are 
gently  and  smilingly  assumed  out  of  ex- 
istence. Such  minds  appear  to  be  incap- 
able of  perceiving  that  all  genuine  prin- 
ciples have  their  origin  in  facts  and  are 
tested  and  shaped  by  and  in  the  light  of 
facts,  and  are  always  limited  in  their 
scope  and  application  by  the  facts  from 
which  they  are  derived,  and  by  all  other 
facts.  And  so  a  minister  who  starts  off 
flying  the  flag  of  the  Emmanuel  Move- 
ment, emboldened  by  a  few  successes  and 
a  crowded  church,  and  succeeding  per- 
haps in  some  case  that  a  physician  has 
mistakenly  diagnosed  as  "organic,"  soon 
slips  over  the  line  of  safe  scientific 
ground  into  the  uncertain  footing  of  all 
a  priori  thinking.  Between  the  work  of 
such  an  one  and  that  of  the  healing  cults 
there  is  indeed  no  more  difference  than 
between   tweedle-dee    and   tweedle-dum. 


His  respect  for  physicians  becomes  a 
mere  form,  and  he  will  essay  to  "treat" 
double  pneumonia;  he  will  exploit  his 
"cures"  and  all  such  coincidences  as  lend 
themselves  to  his  use;  he  will  honestly 
find  some  convenient  reason  for  his  fail- 
ures, usually  the  patient's  fault  rather 
than  the  fault  of  the  "principles";  and 
only  too  soon  will  be  doing  the  same  sort 
of  good  and  the  same  sort  of  damage  al- 
ready being  done  by  the  healing  cults, 
with  the  same  good  intentions  and  the 
same  reckless  heedlessness  of  harmful 
consequences,  with  the  same  publication 
of  success  and  serene  forgetting  of  fail- 
ure. Thus,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Emmanuel  Movement  is  perilous  in  a 
practical  w^ay  wherever  and  whenever  it 
jumps  the  track. 

But  the  moral  perils  of  which  I  would 
now  speak  are  even  more  serious.  They 
are  almost  inevitable  when  any  individ- 
ual church  undertakes  to  exploit  the  heal- 
ing of  disease  in  an  organized  and  sys- 
tematic way.  Such  perils  are  under  the 
Emmanuel  Movement  less  in  amount,  but 
not  different  in  kind  from  those  incident 
to  the  practice  of  the  healing  cults. 

The  tendency  of  all  healing  cults  is  to 
identify  health  and  religion,  or,  at  least, 
to  make  the  one  the  measure  of  the  other. 
It  will  be  urged  that  this  is  not  the  in- 
tention. It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  in  my 
judgment,  that  this  is  the  tendency.  A 
man  was  asked:  "Are  you  interested  in 
a  certain  healing  cult?"  He  replied:  "I 
certainly  ought  to  be.  It  cured  me  of  a 
rupture."  Now  a  man  who  is  interested 
in  religion  because  it  cured  him  of  a 
rupture,  is  interested  for  no  better  rea- 
son nor  upon  any  higher  ground  than 
the  interest  of  another  man  in  Eunaways 
Ready  Eelief  or  in  Dr.  Brown's  Sanitar- 
ium. Sick  people  leave  their  former 
church  connections,  or  disconnections, 
because  they  have  been  persuaded  to  try 
this  or  that  healing  cult,  and  upon  trial 
have  found  it  entirely  or  partly  success- 
ful. If  they  fail  to  recover,  however, 
they  refuse  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
healing  cult;  or  if  once  under  its  spell, 
proceed  to  imagine  themselves  well  when 
they  are  not  (which  is  about  as  bad  as 
the  opposite),  or  to  blame  themselves  or 
their  supposed  mental  or  moral  delin- 
quencies rather  than  any  possible  short- 
coming in  the  system  they  have  espoused. 
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It  is  alwaj's  protested  by  the  healing 
cults  that  physical  health  is  not  the  main 
object — far  from  it ;  physical  health  only 
registers  the  state  of  the  mind.  But  this 
contention  that  physical  health  is  an  in- 
evitable register,  an  unavoidable  conse- 
ciuence  of  a  state  of  mind,  is  morally 
false.  And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  very 
perils  to  which  the  Emmanuel  Movement, 
in  common  with  the  healing  cults,  is  lia- 
ble whenever  its  practice  falls  into  igno- 
rant or  unwisely  enthusiastic  hands.  It 
is  precisely  of  a  piece  with  the  character- 
istic doctrine  of  ancient  orthodox  Juda- 
ism (not  the  Judaism  of  the  prophets)  : 
namely,  that  material  prosperity  is  an  in- 
evitable result  of  righteousness  and  vice 
versa.  If  a  man  was  unfortunate  in  his 
worldly  affairs,  it  was  because  he  had 
done  something  wrong;  if  he  was  pros- 
perous he  might  flatter  himself  according 
to  the  permanency  of  the  prosperity  that 
his  life  was  as  righteous  as  need  be.  Now, 
without  doubt,  certain  virtues  like  dili- 
gence, courtesy,  temperance  and  honesty 
are,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to  material 
prosperity.  But  it  is  not  true  at  all  to 
say  that  all  prosperous  men  are  good  and 
all  poor  men  bad. 

And  so  of  character  and  health.  Un- 
questionably, right  states  and  habits  of 
mind  are  conducive  to  health,  and  vice 
versa;  but  it  outrages  all  moral  sense,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  just  cited,  to  main- 
tain that  all  well  people  are  so  because 
they  are  virtuous,  and  that  all  sufficiently 
virtuous  people  will  be  inevitably  weli. 
The  facts,  facts  on  every  hand  which  ap- 
peal to  all  normal  moral  sensibilities,  are 
clearly  against  this.  For  most  of  us  know 
well  people,  even  people  who  have  actu- 
ally been  made  well  by  some  healing  cult, 
who  are  singularly  selfish  and  self-cen- 
tered, yet  withal  quite  cheerfully  so ;  and 
we  know  people  of  singular  integrity, 
dignity,  unselfishness  and  serenity  who 
are  lifelong  invalids.  Why  do  such  thor- 
oughly right-minded  people  continue  to 
be  ill?  Shall  we  heed  the  answer  of 
some  perhaps  far  less  worthy  individual 
in  whose  case  a  ''right  attitude  of  mind" 
sufficed? 

Why  does  the  patient  who  faithfully 
tries  some  healing  cult  fail  to  recover? 
Because  he  has  not  held  the  right 
thought.  What  evidence  have  you  that 
he  did  not  hold  the  right  thought?     He 


failed  to  recover.  Could  any  reasoning 
be  more  typically  circular,  or  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  liabilities  incident  to  a 
priori  ways  of  thinking?  Were  one  cyni- 
cally inclined  he  would  suspect  that  the 
kind  of  mind  capable  of  such  pseudo- 
reasoning  would  be  precisely  the  kind 
that  is  susceptible  to  the  sort  of  disorders 
in  which  psychotherapy  is  indicated. 

I  repeat,  the  Emmanuel  Movement  is 
in  danger  of  just  such  error  and  of  at- 
tendant consequences  whenever  it  is  sys- 
tematically exploited,  i.  e.,  when  it  be- 
comes a  definite  and  advertised  depart- 
ment of  church  work,  with  clinics,  treat- 
ments, etc.  With  the  best  of  motives, 
and  even  in  strict  fidelity  to  its  first  prin- 
ciples of  action,  there  is  real  danger  of 
all  the  moral  wrong  and  personal  cruelty 
incident  to  the  healing  cults,  wrongs  and 
cruelties  incident  to  any  procedure  that 
even  unintentionally  lead  people  to  sup- 
pose that  physical  health  is  an  inevitable 
outward  sign  of  inward  grace. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  religious  men  in 
the  Avorld.  The  one  man  says :  "I  glory 
in  my  religion.  I  ought  to  glory  in  it, 
because  it  cured  me  of  a  rupture."  The 
other  says,  if  need  be:  ''I  glory  in  my 
religion,  even  though,  in  loyalty  to  some 
cause  which  my  religion  bade  me  serve, 
I  got  a  rupture.  Nay,  more.  I  glory 
in  my  religion  because  it  empowers  me 
to  live  and  die  triumphantly  in  spite  of 
obstacles  in  the  flesh  which  neither  physi- 
cian nor  any  other  means  can  cure." 

In  so  far  as  the  Emmanuel  Movement 
follows  some  tendencies  already  mani- 
fest, it  will  incur  the  practical  perils  inci- 
dent to  all  a  priori  ways  of  thinking  and 
the  moral  dangers  incident  to  any  falsely 
or  exaggeratedly  utilitarian  views  of  re- 
ligion. Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  truth  that  character  is  a  higher 
consideration  than  physical  health,  that 
one  is  not  the  precise  measure  or  register 
of  the  other,  often  far  from  it ;  and  that 
the  supreme  and  distinctive  work  of  the 
church  is  character. 

POSITIVE   VALUES. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  has  great  positive  value.  If 
it  adheres  to  its  first  principles,  namely, 
scientific  method  and  the  precedence  of 
physician,  the  name  Emmanuel  Move- 
ment should  be  kept  and  honored.  If  it 
flies   the   track,   as   may   happen   unless 
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some  tendencies  already  discernible  are 
checked,  the  sooner  the  name  Emmanuel 
Movement  is  dropped  the  better.  Then 
its  great  idea  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  under  some  other  name  or  no  name 
at  all.  For  the  movement,  whether  by 
the  name  Emmanuel  or  not,  will  stand 
or  fall  by  its  true  principles.  Whatever 
positive  sigiiificance  it  may  have  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  name  and  well  Avithin  the 
bounds  of  the  practical  limits  that  have 
been  pointed  out  and  of  the  perils  inci- 
dent to  hasty,  ignorant  or  systematic  ex- 
ploitation. 

First  of  all,  in  any  consideration  of 
its  positive  values,  we  ought  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  interest  it  has  excited  in 
all  intelligent  and  alert  physicians.  They 
are  studying  as  never  before  the  valid 
claims  of  genuinely  scientific  psycho- 
therapy ;  they  are  coming  as  never  before, 
I  think,  to  a  scientific  analysis  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  moral  and  mental  co- 
efficients in  all  nervous  and  so-called 
functional  disorders,  and  of  the  relation 
thereto  of  moral  counsel  and  re-educa- 
tion. 

Moreover,  for  the  minister  who  knows 
the  principles  and  methods  of  psycho- 
therapy and  for  any  community  wherein 
he  may  have  any  influence,  the  greatest 
significance  lies  not  in  those  special  and 
rare  cases  in  which  a  physician  would 
call  a  minister  to  co-operate  or  in  those 
cases  in  which  he  undertakes  systematic 
clinics  and  treatments  with  a  physician 
regularly  retained  for  consultation,  but 
rather  in  the  increased  efficacy  of  his 
preaching  and  pastoral  offices.  It  is  easy 
to  underestimate  this  increased  efficacy, 
for  it  cannot  be  set  forth  statistically, 
nor  b,y  public  testimonials.  There  will 
be  no  definitely  organized  body  of  the 
"cured."  And  yet  somewhat  far-reaching 
must  be  the  efi^ect  in  his  work  for  any 
minister  who,  beginning  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  psychology,  both  normal  and 
pathologic,  is  thus  enabled  the  better  to 
apply  his  more  special  thought.  Especi- 
ally will  he  be  able  to  prevent  many  a 
time  where  he  would  fail  to  cure. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  principles  of 
the  Emmanuel  Movement  are  sound.  I 
believe  that  a  minister  who  is  scientific- 
:ally  trained  and  who  understands  the 
methods  of  psychotherapy,  could  so  ap- 


ply those  principles  as  to  be  of  assistance 
in  almost  any  illness,  could  add  in  many 
cases  the  one  element  that  may  make  the 
difi:'erence  between  failure  and  success, 
and  could  in  exceptional  cases  be  in- 
trusted by  the  physician  exclusively  in 
counseling  a  patient.  These  things  I 
believe.  But  after  pretty  careful  obser- 
vation of  some  of  the  actual  develop- 
ments of  the  movement,  I  feel  that  these 
results  can  best  be  achieved  without  defi- 
nite systematization  within  the  church  as 
a  part  of  its  organized  life.  "Whatever 
values  there  are  in  the  principles  of  the 
Emmanuel  Movement,  and  they  are  con- 
siderable, they  will  be  best  realized  with- 
out organization  and  exploitation  if  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  movement  are  to 
be  avoided  and  higher  considerations 
faithfully  maintained. 

Meantime  nothing  is  to  be  gained  in 
the  study  of  this  or  any  similar  question 
by  thoughtless  partisanship  either  for  or 
against.  On  the  contrary,  everything  is 
to  be  gained  by  earnest  and  candid  con- 
sideration and  sober  judgment. 

*    *    * 

Unitarian  Club. 

The  annual  ladies'  night  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Club  of  California  was  held  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  April 
20th.  The  audience  was  large  and  bril- 
liant and  the  dinner  excellent.  The  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
two  gTcat  problems  confronting  the 
American  people,  "Drink"  and  ''Di- 
vorce." The  first  was  ably  handled  by 
Prof.  John  Graham  Brooks,  of  Harvard, 
who  is  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Berkeley.  His  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  including 
close  investigation  of  a  large  number  of 
saloons,  with  evident  thorough  consider- 
ation of  the  various  plans  that  have  been 
tried,  qualified  him  to  speak  with  author- 
ity. He  spoke  without  notes  and  with 
great  earnestness.  In  his  judgment  the 
amount  of  liquor  consumed  did  not 
greatly  differ  under  the  various  efforts 
made  for  control  and  suppression.  The 
saloon  was  the  feature  most  to  be  depre- 
cated. The  passion  for  drink,  the  pas- 
sion for  gambling,  and  the  animal  pas- 
sion are  intertwined  in  bonds  that  few 
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who  are  subjected  to  them  escape.  The 
loss  to  manhood  all  over  the  country  is 
enormous.  Aside  from  individual  de- 
moralization, the  evil  to  politics  and  pub- 
lic affairs  generally  is  beyond  computa- 
tion. He  felt  that  the  most  successful 
experiment  yet  tried  was  the  Gothen- 
burg plan  of  absolutely  separating  profit 
from  the  sale  of  liquor ;  placing  the  dis- 
pensing of  liquor  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  were  known  to  be  upright,  and  giv- 
ing them  no  inducement  to  sell  in  excess. 
The  liquor  should  be  pure,  and  expe- 
rience showed  that  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  could  be  steadily  reduced.  What- 
ever profits  accrued  should  go  to  reduce 
taxation. 

The  divorce  problem  was  assigned  to 
Judge  Curtis  Wilbur,  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  spoke  principally  of  what  marriage 
should  be,  and  gave  many  unpleasant 
experiences  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  He  had 
little  to  offer  by  way  of  suggestion. 

President  Hutchinson  was  happy  in 
his  preliminary^  remarks,  and  inciden- 
tally confessed  his  conversion  to  the  jus- 
tice and  desirability  of  woman's  suf- 
frage. He  concluded  the  meeting  by  apt 
quotations  from  writers  of  diverse  char- 
acteristics —  Emerson,  Mazzini,  Milton, 
and  Dooley. 

*    *    * 

Resignation  of  Rev.  Sydney  B. 
Snow. 

It  is  with  ver>^  sincere  regret  that  we 
chronicle  the  resignation  of  the  much 
beloved  minister  of  the  church  at  Palo 
Alto,  which  was  presented  on  April  11th. 
The  Palo  Alto  Times  of  the  following 
day  said: 

Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow  presented  his 
resignation  yesterday  as  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  the  resignation  to  take 
effect  June  1st.  At  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregation at  the  close  of  the  morning  ser- 
vice, the  resignation  was  accepted,  but 
with  the  deepest  regret. 

Mr.  Snow  and  his  family  have  greatly 
endeared  themselves  to  every  citizen  of 
Palo  Alto,  and  not  only  his  own  church 
people  but  the  public  in  general  will  feel 
it  a  personal  loss  that  Mr.  Snow  has 
found  this  move  necessary.  He  and  his 
family  will  leave  soon  after  June  1st  for 
their  former  home  in  Boston. 


At  the  meeting  yesterday  committees 
were  appointed  to  formulate  resolutions 
for  the  church  expressing  regret  at  his 
resignation  and  to  arrange  a  farewell 
supper  for  Mr.  Snow. 

Mr.  SnoAV  came  to  Palo  Alto  three 
years  ago,  immediately  on  graduation 
from  Plarvard  Divinity  School,  and  was 
most  highly  recommended  to  the  church 
by  Dr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  president  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  His 
pastorate  here  has  been  marked  by  unu- 
sual success.  The  church  when  he  came 
had  been  organized  but  a  year  and  was 
still  without  a  building.  It  was  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Snow  that  the 
church  has  reached  its  present  prosper- 
ous condition.  Last  year  Mr.  Snow  was 
made  secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  work  of  this 
association.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the 
Palo  Alto  branch  of  the  Civic  League  of 
Justice,  secretary  of  the  Palo  Alto  Organ 
Recital  Association,  and  last  year  was 
president  of  the  Social  Dramatic  Club  of 
Palo  Alto. 

*    #    * 

The  Bellingham  Chapel. 

Within  a  month  the  new  Unitarian 
chapel  now  building  at  the  comer  of 
Cedar  and  Forest  streets  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy.  The  building 
is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  the 
roof  of  the  structure  practically  is  laid. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  probably 
will  be  the  handsomest  place  of  worship 
in  the  city,  the  new  chapel  marks  a  new 
type  in  church  architecture  in  this  city. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  edifice, 
from  an  interior  point  of  view,  is  the 
impression  of  bigness,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  interior  is  completely  open  to 
the  roof,  there  being  no  ceilings. 

This  arrangement  adds  to  the  appar- 
ent spaciousness  of  the  main  floor,  which 
is  thirty-two  by  thirty-six  feet  in  dimen- 
sions. It  also  emphasizes  the  simplicity 
of  design  that  characterizes  the  entire 
building.  The  roof  of  the  structure  has 
a  one-fifth  pitch  and  the  brackets  consist 
of  massive  six-by-six  beams,  stained 
green,  to  harmonize  with  the  general  ex- 
terior effect. 

The  entire  building  is  being  con- 
structed  in  the  most  massive  style,   as 
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for  instance,  in  the  siding.  This  con- 
sists of  resaw  of  two-inch  planks,  twelve 
inches  in  width,  with  about  ten  inches 
showing  to  the  weather. 

Entrance  to  the  chapel  is  to  be  by  a 
large  porch  fronting  on  Forest  Street. 
Access  to  the  porch  is  gained  at  one  side 
from  a  winding  path  starting  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  on  the  Garden  Street  side. 
The  grounds  traversed  by  the  path  will 
be  parked  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Zenor  and  set 
out  with  shrubbery,  etc. 

One  feature  of  the  interior  that  will 
attract  attention  is  four  sets  of  cross 
beams,  extending  from  the  plate  to  a 
point  about  midway  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof.  These  are  solid  six-inch  beams, 
mortised  together,  and  their  use  gives  an 
unusual  impression  of  strength  and 
solidity.  Extending  under  each  set  of 
beams  is  a  series  of  five  electric  lights, 
which  will  be  fitted  with  frosted  globes. 
This  system  of  lighting  will  be  supple- 
mented also  with  a  series  of  side  lights. 

The  rafters  supporting  the  roof  are 
boxed  in  and  set  sixteen  inches  apart. 
The  spaces  between  each  beam  are  filled 
with  a  solid  panel  of  slashed  grain  fir. 
Fir  has  been  the  material  used  for  prac- 
tically all  the  interior  finish. 

The  panel  effect  is  further  carried  out 
by  a  panel,  seven  feet  high,  running 
around  the  entire  interior  of  the  walls. 
From  the  top  of  this  panel  to  the  plate, 
the  wall  is  covered  with  natural  burlap. 
Behind  the  pulpit  the  panel  rises  higher, 
and  there  are  half  posts  on  either  side. 
At  each  end  of  the  structure,  in  the 
triangular  space  formed  by  the  sloping 
roofs,  the  panel  effect  is  further  carried 
out  by  alternate  spaces  of  paneling  and 
burlap. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  main  floor  from 
the  porch,  an  extension  of  this  paneling 
from  the  wall  provides  a  form  of  hall. 
A  similar  extension  of  the  paneling 
screens  the  minister's  room  from  the  gen- 
eral view  of  the  interior. 

The  interior  is  lighted  by  casement 
windows,  fitted  with  diamond  panes  of 
clear  plate-glass.  On  three  sides,  a  spe- 
cially constructed  type  of  projecting 
window  permits  the  use  of  three  large 
window  seats.  Instead  of  pews,  the  seat- 
ing arrangement  consists  of  large  oak 
settees,  mission  style,  provided  with 
four-inch     cushions,     seven     feet    long. 


There  are  seating  accommodations  for 
125  persons. 

Other  features  of  the  structure  are  a 
class-room  and  kitchen.  The  heating  ap- 
paratus is  connected  with  an  artistically 
constructed  clinker  brick  chimney  with 
fireplace  on  the  easterly  side,  built  in 
flush  with  the  wall. 

The  building  has  been  so  designed  that 
it  may  be  easily  enlarged  at  any  future 
time.  In  interior  finish  the  structure  is 
second  to  none  in  the  city  in  point  of 
richness  of  effect  coupled  with  simplicity 
and  good  taste.  The  entire  structure 
will  have  cost  $2,000  when  complete. 
While  the  building  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  use  within  a  month,  the  dedi- 
catory services  probably  will  not  be  held 
until  some  time  next  fall. — The  Belling- 
ham  American,  April  11,  1909.  . 

#  #    * 

Resignation  of  Rev.  Maxwell 
Savage. 

Rev.  Maxwell  Savage  has  felt  con- 
strained to  relinquish  his  work  at  Red- 
lands,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  on 
June  13th.  He  leaves  with  regret,  but 
his  father's  ill  health  makes  it  impera- 
tive. He  has  served  the  church  for  six 
years  with  eminent  success.  During  that 
time  the  society  has  purchased  a  lot  and 
erected  a  fine  church  building,  the  whole 
property  being  free  from  debt.  The 
society  is  strong  and  united  and  parts 
with  the  minister  very  reluctantly. 

Mr.  Savage  has  been  active  in  many 
ways  in  charitable  and  social  work  in 
Redlands,  and  his  going  will  be  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  community. 

*  *    * 

Santa  Cruz  Church  Home. 

The  dedication  of  the  church  home  at 
Santa  Cruz  is  the  subject  of  appreciative 
editorial  notice  in  the  local  papers.  In 
the  San  Francisco  Call  of  Sunday,  April 
25th,  an  article  by  Anna  Pratt  Simpson, 
finely  illustrated,  fills  a  full  page.  The 
significance  of  the  experiment  justifies 
the  republication  of  this  well-written 
and  sympathetic  report. 

Has  Rev.  George  W.  Stone,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  solved  the  problem  of  the  modern 
church?  Has  he  found  the  cure  for 
empty  benches? 
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This  distinguished  Unitarian  is  modest 
enough  to  say  that  he  is  presenting  an 
"experiment"  for  the  consideration  of 
the  perplexed  ministry  and  the  relig- 
iously apathetic  people.  The  critical  lay- 
man, after  studying  this  "experiment"  of 
^Tr.  Stone,  would  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  he  has  already  achieved  a  startling 
success. 

Reduced  to  specific  terms,  this  "experi- 
ment" consists  of  a  church  and  a  church 
home — All  Souls  church  (Unitarian) 
and  All  Souls  church  home.  The  former, 
zealously  dedicated  to  the  spiritual  ser- 
vices of  the  parish,  is  open  Sunday 
mornings  or  whenever  needed,  while  the 
latter,  dedicated  to  the  humanities,  to 
every  pleasure  or  interest  of  home  and 
family,  is  open  morning,  noon  and  night. 
With  the  architectural  unities  preserved, 
this  church  and  church  home  are  good 
to  look  upon,  but  what  they  stand  for 
invests  them  with  peculiar  significance. 

Quite  unconsciously,  Mr.  Stone  laid 
the  foundations  for  this  work  over  six 
years  ago,  when  as  field  secretary  in 
'California  for  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  he  built  All  Souls  church 
for  the  Unitarians  of  Santa  Cruz.  Al- 
though always  holding  far  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  this  little  church,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that,  with  all  his 
larger  opportunities,  he  would  some  day 
select  Santa  Cruz  for  his  ministrations 
and  for  the  exploitation  of  his  dream  of 
a  church  home.  But  he  did,  being  free 
to  choose.  No  place  called  him  as  did 
beautiful  and  historic  Santa  Cruz  by  the 
sea;  no  church  field  seemed  to  hold  bet- 
ter possibilities. 

When  the  day  came  for  Mr.  Stone  to 
take  over  the  responsibilities  of  All 
Souls'  church  he  preached  his  own  instal- 
lation sermon.  It  was  then  that  he 
emphasized  his  belief  in  the  gospel  that 
would  have  the  church  "do  things  rather 
than  talk  about  them."  It  was  then  that 
he  welcomed  every  one  in  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  All  Souls  parish,  with- 
out regard  to  theological  opinions,  say- 

"With  us,  theological  opinions  are  pri- 
vate personal  property.  Our  bond  of 
union  is  one  of  purpose,  not  of  opinion. 
The  question  is.  What  do  you  want  to 
do?  Not  what  do  you  think?  How  do 
you  regard  the  men  and  measures  of  to- 


day ;  not  what  do  you  think  of  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  in  Judea  two  thousand 
years  ago.  In  other  words,  this  is  a 
church  of  the  twentieth  century,  with 
a  forward,  not  a  backward,  look.  We 
need  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  work 
nearest  at  hand;  in  popular  phrase,  'to 
mind  our  own  business.'  Our  work  is  to 
do  what  we  can  for  humanity  here  in 
Santa  Cruz,  to  study  conditions  here,  to 
minister  to  present  needs.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  our  work  is  material 
only;  by  no  means.  It  is  mainly  spir- 
itual, but  it  is  idle  to  look  for  spiritual 
results  in  the  midst  of  poor  social  condi- 
tions. Satisfaction  may  dwell  in  asso- 
ciation with  poverty,  ignorance  and  vice, 
but  not  happiness,  and  happiness  is  what 
we  seek  to  bring  to  society." 

With  this  general  affirmation  Mr. 
Stone  commenced  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  the  churches  of  to- 
day and  said,  among  other  things: 

"I  am  conscious  of  many  changes  in 
my  own  views  concerning  the  relations 
between  the  church  and  society  gener- 
ally. ...  In  the  stormy  evolution  of 
the  present,  whatever  remains  stationary 
is  overwhelmed.  The  church  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this.  Manifestly,  the  church 
as  it  is  is  not  adapted  to  the  general 
need.  It  has  no  vital  relation  to  the 
formative  work  going  on  in  society.  As 
a  rule,  it  stands  committed  to  theories 
that  have  been  outgrown;  to  ideas  no 
longer  prevalent." 

Prefacing  the  statement  of  what  the 
church  home  should  be,  Mr.  Stone  held 
that  a  bigger  and  better  concern  with 
the  vital  things  of  life  deepened  rather 
than  lessened  reverence  for  God.  Of  the 
church,  Mr.  Stone  said: 

"This  house  in  which  we  are  assem- 
bled has  been  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  God  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  So  far  as  I  can  have  my  wish, 
it  will  continue  to  be  used  for  that  alone. 
In  this  busy  world,  with  its  hurrying 
and  its  harrying,  it  is  well  to  have  one 
place  where  the  sentiments  have  supreme 
swav.  one  place  where  the  cares  of  this 
world  and  the  fickleness  of  fate  may  be 
forgotten  ;  where  the  imagination  may 
give  us  moments  of  exaltation  and  the 
inner  life  may  find  food  convenient  for 
it.  From  this  church  I  wish  we  might 
bear  the  bodies  of  our  friends  when  their 
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spirits  have  g'oiie  before.  In  this  quiet 
place  I  wish  we  inight  speak  the  words 
that  shall  make  two  lives  one,  and  thus 
establish  another  home  to  bless  society 
and  the  State.  These  are  the  sober  needs 
of  men  and  women,  and  they  may  well 
be  associated  with  the  place  set  apart  for 
worship  and  the  development  of  the 
higher  and  more  spiritual  side  of  our 
natures." 

Einging  words  told  of  the  other  side 
of  an  ideal  church  life,  the  one  which 
had  to  do  with  the  actual  practical  needs 
of  ever\^day  life.  And  it  was  after  the 
analysis  and  the  criticism  of  the  church 
of  to-day  that  Mr.  Stone  confided  to  his 
congregation  what  to  him  seemed  the 
cure  for  its  ills. 

All  he  told  them  that  day  is  now  a 
dream  come  true.     He  said : 

''The  experiment  I  propose  to  try  is 
this :  to  establish  a  church  that  will  close 
its  doors  only  at  night;  to  minister  to 
the  daily  life  of  this  people,  provided 
this  people  will  receive  its  ministrations, 
not  only  the  men  and  women,  but  the 
boys  and  girls  and  the  little  children. 
Not  that  all  will  avail  themselves,  every 
day,  of  the  opportunities  offered,  but  I 
believe  that  the  attractions  may  be 
made  strong  enough  to  command  the 
loyal  attention  of  some  among  you  every 
day  and  evening  in  the  week. 

''As  already  intimated,  worship  is 
only  one  part  of  church  life,  and  the 
Sunday  is  set  apart  for  that;  the  other 
days  will  not  ignore  religion,  but  will 
he  devoted  to  whatever  helps  men, 
women  and  children  to  be  happy  and 
useful.  Nothing  good  in  itself  will  be 
foreign  to  this  week-day  work.  Art, 
science,  amusement,  the  drama,  social 
life,  entertainment,  recreation,  all  will 
find  a  place  in  the  proposed  experiment. 
"We  hope  to  combine  the  good  features 
of  club  life,  including  recreation  and  en- 
tertainment, also  the  study  and  cultiva- 
tion of  art,  music  and  the  drama.  All 
these  interests  we  hope  to  house  in  a 
suitable  building  provided  with  the  facil- 
ities for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  the 
children,  as  well  as  for  grown-ups.  This 
house  will  have  its  home  room,  its  chil- 
dren's room,  its  recreation  room,  its  as- 
sembly hall,  with  stage  and  appurte- 
nances, and  last,  but  not  least,  perhaps, 
its  dining  room  and  kitchen. 


"This  is  the  experiment;  its  success 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  degree 
of  cooperation  it  receives  at  your  hands. 
You  w^ll  be  asked  to  make  it  a  success 
by  availing  yourselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties it  offers  to  do  good  to  others  and 
yourselves.  The  exact  terms  upon  which 
these  mutual  services  will  be  rendered  are 
for  future  consideration.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  enterprise  we  are  blessed 
with  a  baptism  of  human  beneficence 
from  the  same  gracious  and  generous 
friend  that  gave  us  this  building  in 
which  we  are  assembled  to-day,  Mrs. 
Frances  A.  Hackley.  Her  spirit  is  made 
to  appear  in  a  love  that  casts  no  shadow^ 
when  w^e  know  that  she  has  never  seen 
one  of  you  and  does  not  even  know  the 
name  of  one  she  seeks  to  benefit  and 
bless.  It  is  a  gift  to  humanity  to  enable 
me  to  try  this  experiment,  to  learn 
whether  or  not  a  seven-day  church  can 
serve  the  world  in  days  to  come,  as  the 
one-day  church  served  it  in  the  days  that 
are  past." 

This  pleasant  surprise  to  the  city  of 
Santa  Cruz,  as  well  as  to  the  congrega- 
tion, developed  into  the  keenest  possible 
interest  in  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the 
plans.  Mr.  Stone  lost  no  time  in  secur- 
ing the  services '  of  William  H,  Weeks. 
the  architect,  and  within  a  compara- 
tively short,  time  ground  was  broken  for 
the  church  home.  The  work  went  on  as 
rapidly  as  weather  and  the  securing  of 
materials  and  furnishings  would  per- 
mit. The  location  of  the  home  with  ref- 
erence to  the  church  is  well  considered, 
and  its  door  at  right  angles  with  that  of 
the  church  bespeaks  hospitality.  All 
Souls'  church  is  like  a  little  classic  tem- 
ple of  old,  its  front  columns  outlining  a 
commodious  porch.  Within,  the  great- 
est attention  has  been  paid  to  harmony 
in  wood  and  curtains  and  draperies.  A 
new  pipe  organ  adds  to  the  good  ensem- 
ble. Not  one  line  of  the  church  home 
clashes  with  that  of  the  church.  The 
two  structures  have  been  painted  colo- 
nial buff  and  white,  and  between  them 
trees  and  bright  flowering  shrubs  are 
being  planted  in  true  Californian  style. 

Within  the  church  home  one  delight- 
ful surprise  follows  another.  The  en- 
tire center  of  the  first  floor  is  given  over 
to  the  home  room.  In  it  two  or  three 
hundred   people   can   gather  with   com- 
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fort.  Here,  as  throughout  the  building, 
the  woodwork  is  light — selected  pine — 
carefully  treated.  The  ceiling  is  beamed ; 
the  walls  are  a  fitting  complement  to  the 
wood.  Harmonizing  rugs  are  well 
placed,  and  the  furniture  of  attractive 
rattan  offers  rest  and  solid  comfort.  A 
large  center  table  holds  magazines  and 
papers.  At  the  end  of  the  room  a  piano 
tells  of  other  pleasures  and  possibilities. 
A  white  curtain  rolled  up  at  one  side  is 
further  evidence  that  the  apparatus  is 
at  hand  for  presenting  stereopticon 
views.  The  fact  that  a  fully  equipped 
reflectoscope  is  always  ready  —  being 
handled  by  electricity — makes  it  possi- 
ble for  any  one  possessing  even  a  set  of 
post-cards  to  show  them  for  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  travel.  Conspicuously 
placed  on  the  wall  of  the  home  room, 
directly  opposite  the  main  entrance,  so 
that  it  instantly  attracts  attention,  is  a 
picture  of  Mrs.  Hackley.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  portrait  of  this  gentle  woman 
should  be  the  cherished  possession  of  the 
people  who  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
her  exceeding  generosity.  Her  sweet, 
mobile  countenance  betokens  her  inter- 
est in  the  humanities. 

Opening  toward  the  front  of  the  house 
from  the  home  room  is  the  recreation 
room,  where  a  handsome  billiard  table 
claims  the  center.  Several  card  tables 
are  arranged  about  the  sides  of  the 
room,  which  is  made  additionally  at- 
tractive by  an  open  fireplace  some  two 
feet  higher  than  the  floor.  Ample  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  comfort  of 
domino,  checker  and  chess  players.  And 
the  man  who  smokes  will  not  have  to 
leave  his  cigar  outside. 

There  were  people  on  the  outside  who 
held  up  their  hands  in  candid  horror 
when  they  learned  that  a  billiard  table 
was  being  taken  into  the  church  home; 
there  were  others — not  of  the  Unitarian 
flock — who  could  see  no  righteousness  in 
card-playing  and  who  were  aghast  at  the 
countenance  given  to  smoking.  These 
persons  will  soon  understand  that  Mr. 
Stone  is  not  seeking  to  do  sensational 
things  in  the  religious  world,  but  he  is 
striving  to  do  better  things.  He  is  bring- 
ing his  church  into  the  everyday  life  of 
the  people.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
billiards,  he  argues;   the  game  is  one  of 


exceeding  interest,  but  people  usually 
have  to  go  away  from  home  and  into 
questionable  environment  to  enjoy  this 
pastime.     So  Mr.  Stone  says: 

"Come  to  the  church  home  and  play 
billiards  to  your  heart's  content.  Play 
any  game  you  like.  The  only  restriction 
about  any  of  these  recreations  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  playing  for  prizes  or 
money.  Over  and  above  all,  there  shall 
be  no  intoxicating  drinks  anywhere  on 
the  property." 

As  for  smoking,  Mr.  Stone  takes  into 
consideration  what  the  world  does  and 
it  will  continue  to  do.  He  believes  that 
a  man,  if  he  cares  to,  should  smoke  in 
his  own  home,  and  as  the  church  home 
is  but  an  annex  of  it,  why  not  smoke 
there  also? 

In  truth,  there  is  nothing  forgotten 
for  the  comfort  of  the  family  in  the 
church  home.  Opening  from  the  home 
room  to  the  back  is  the  children's  room, 
where  a  great  variety  of  games  are 
tucked  away  in  convenient  cabinets.  So, 
while  the  father  plays  billiards  or  cards 
or  whatever  he  pleases,  and  mother  plays 
cards  or  rests  and  talks,  there  is  some- 
thing to  interest  the  children,  no  matter 
what  their  age.  Opening  also  from  the 
home  room  is  a  kitchen  with  a  gas  stove, 
dish-filled  cabinets  and,  in  fact,  every 
convenience  for  afternoon  tea,  any  kind 
of  a  supper  or  dinner  or  evening  choco- 
late. An  arrangement  of  screens  en- 
larges the  possibilities  of  this  kitchen. 
It  is  not  remote  from  the  home  room, 
but  invitingly  at  hand.  Every  feature 
of  the  church  home  proclaims  it  what  it 
is,  a  ''family  club." 

A  spacious  stairway  leads  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  where  a  hall  equipped  for 
every  kind  of  entertainment  completes 
the  well-rounded  and  generously  devel- 
oped "  experiment."  The  ceiling  is 
domed;  there  is  a  stage  large  enough 
for  any  play  within  the  capabilities  of 
amateurs;  an  exceptionally  artistic  cur- 
tain has  been  painted  by  a  clever  man. 
and  a  second  curtain — a  white  one — can 
be  dropped  at  any  time  for  stereopticon 
views.  Two  sets  of  scenery  have  been 
provided  and  two  dressing  rooms  have 
been  conveniently  placed.  Mr.  Stone 
paid  especial  attention  to  the  floor  of  the 
hall,  because  it  w^ill  be  used  for  dancing. 

Yes,  there  will  be  all  the  dancing  the 
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people  of  the  parish  want.  Mr.  Stone 
recog'nizes  it  as  one  of  the  real  pleasures 
of  youth,  and  so  his  edict  is  that  there 
is  no  place  so  good  for  this  diversion  as 
the  church  home,  where  every  care  is 
taken  to  make  genuine  and  wholesome 
fun  of  it.  The  hall  has  an  excellent 
piano,  so  there  will  never  be  a  lack  of 
music  either  for  singing  or  dancing.  A 
small  room  opening  from  the  hall  con- 
tains the  reflectoscope  and  all  that  be- 
longs to  it.  This,  with  the  strong,  white 
stage  curtain,  which  is  always  ready  to 
be  lowered,  means  that  stereopticon 
talks  or  lectures  can  be  arranged  within 
a  few  moments.  Probably  the  hall  will 
be  enjoyed  most  enthusiastically  by  the 
young  people  of  the  church,  who  are 
planning  for  the  presentation  of  a  series 
of  plays.  The  study  and  illustration  of 
the  drama  is  to  be  encouraged. 

Honoring  the  name  of  the  good 
woman  who  has  made  all  these  pleasures 
and  privileges  possible,  the  handsome 
assembly  room  has  been  called  Hackley 
Hall.  And  surely  the  donor  will  be 
gratified  when  she  learns  of  the  varied 
uses  to  which  this  particular  part  of  the 
church  home  is  dedicated.  Mr.  Stone, 
who  preaches  in  the  church  Sunday 
mornings,  lectures  with  or  without  ster- 
eopticon views  every  Sunday  evening  in 
Hackley  Hall.  The  junior  church  meets 
there  every  Sunday  morning.  It  is  avail- 
able for  the  every  need  of  the  parish, 
and  between  times  is  a  source  of  revenue. 
As  there  is  no  other  such  pretty  and 
well-equipped  hall  in  Santa  Cruz,  there 
are  many  demands  for  it,  even  now,  in 
the  very  first  months  of  its  existence. 
For  instance,  the  Saturday  Afternoon 
Club,  not  connected  with  any  church,  se- 
cured Hackley  Hall  for  an  entertain- 
ment given  to  the  pioneers  of  Santa 
Cruz.  The  possibilities  of  the  home 
room  meant  that  a  good  dinner  was 
served  for  the  old  people  the  club  sought 
to  honor.  Memorial  Day  will  bring  the 
Grand  Army  men  to  Hackley  Hall: 
high-school  parties  are  to  be  given  there, 
and  in  truth  a  soothsayer  might  pro- 
claim that  so  many  people  outside  of 
All  Souls'  parish  will  be  petitioners  for 
the  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  Hack- 
ley  Hall,  that  the  home  people  will  have 
to  think  ahead  for  the  dates  they  want 
to  have  for  their  very  own. 


These  questions  and  all  others  pertain- 
ing to  the  church  home  will  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Home  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion distinct  from  the  church,  which  will 
have  full  charge  of  the  property.  It  is 
composed  of  active  and  associate  mem- 
bers. The  associates  have  the  privileges 
of  the  home,  but  not  the  right  to  vote. 
They  pay  dues  the  same  as  active  mem- 
bers. 

Every  Sunday  morning  Hackley  Hall 
belongs  to  the  junior  church,  a  depart- 
ment of  Mr.  Stone's  work  in  w^hich  he  is 
vitally  interested.  "Watching,  as  he  did 
for  years,  the  troubles  besetting  Sunday- 
schools,  he  determined  to  change  the  sys- 
tem of  ministering  to  the  children,  and 
to  obviate  the  confusion  in  management, 
as  well  as  in  instruction,  which  comes 
with  the  absences  of  teachers.  Mr.  Stone 
presents  the  junior  church  as  the  evolu- 
tion of  Sunday-school.  It  is  divided 
into  three  or  four  sections,  as  the  size 
and  age  of  the  children  demand.  Over 
each  section  there  is  a  principal  with  two 
assistants.  This  arrangement  insures 
the  attendance  of  one  director  at  least. 
The  junior  church  meets  an  hour  before 
the  regular  church  service,  and  Mr. 
Stone  presides  at  the  general  service  of 
the  junior  church.  The  sections  then 
separate  and  there  is  ample  room  in  the 
church  home  for  each  one  to  continue 
its  work  on  lines  suitable  to  the  members. 
The  relation  of  the  principal  and  the 
two  assistants  to  each  section  continues 
throughout  the  week,  these  heads  look- 
ing after  the  entertainments  consistent 
with  the  ages  of  the  children.  At  pres- 
ent the  entire  junior  church  is  studying 
the  life  and  times  of  Jesus.  This  prac- 
tical and  comprehensive  management  of 
the  junior  church  is  proving  eminently 
successful. 

A  feature  of  the  Easter  Sunday  ser- 
vice was  a  processional  nfarch  and  hymn 
by  the  junior  church.  They  marched 
from  Hacklev  Hall  to  the  church,  sing- 
ing "Come,  ^  Ye  Faithful.  Raise  the 
Strain."  As  the  sweet  young  voices  were 
heard  w^hile  they  were  yet  in  the  church 
home,  a  hush  fell  over  the  congregation. 
A  gradual  crescendo  marked  their  com- 
ing until  the  church  door  was  reached, 
when  the  full  beauty  of  the  singing  was 
realized.  The  children,  with  their  prin- 
cipals, marched  through  the  church  and 
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out  again,  adding*  a  most  impressive  fea- 
ture to  the  service.  They  sang  until 
their  voices  died  away  in  the  distance. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Mr.  Stone 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  in  Hackley 
Hall  on  distinguished  Unitarians. 

There  was  a  genuine  house-warming 
April  13th,  although  the  home,  with  a 
capable  young  woman,  Miss  Galloway,  in 
charge,  had  been  in  use  from  the  moment 
the  people  could  crowd  the  finishers  out 
of  it.  Just  what  the  church  home  means 
was  attested  by  the  crowds  that  gathered 
for  the  formal  reception.  There  were 
music  and  games,  the  younger  people 
danced,  and  some  of  the  older  ones,  too. 
When  Mr.  Stone  was  bidding  good-night 
to  some  of  the  guests  of  the  evening,  he 
said: 

'*If  you  don't  dance,  come  down  some 
evening  and  have  a  game  of  billiards  or 
cards  with  us." 

Standing  with  Mr.  Stone  that  evening, 
bidding  every  one  welcome  to  all  the 
church  home  had  to  offer,  was  Mrs. 
Stone,  who  has  shared  all  the  responsi- 
bilities attendant  upon  the  organization 
of  the  All  Souls'  church  home. 

"1  could  not  have  carried  this  through 
without  Mrs.  Stone's  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance," said  the  genial  minister  of  All 
Souls'  parish.  And  with  Mr.  Stone 
every  one  agrees  on  this  point.  Being  a 
woman  of  unusual  education  and  refine- 
ment and  large  experience,  Mrs.  Stone 
has  been  able  to  attend  to  much  of  the 
detail  of  planning  and  to  preserve  the 
harmonies  in  furnishing,  the  things  that 
count  for  so  much  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing. 

It  is  flattering  to  the  people  of  Santa 
Cruz  that  Mr.  Stone,  quite  independent 
to  go  where  he  would,  decided  that  there 
was  no  place  in  all  the  wide  country 
other  than  in  their  city  where  he  wanted 
to  live.  Emphasizing  this  fact,  he  has 
built  himself  a  beautiful  home  on  one  of 
the  eminences  of  this  attractive  place. 
Mr.  Stone  did  not  enter  the  ministry 
until  the  nineties  were  well  along,  and 
was  not  ordained  until  1898.  For 
twenty-seven  years  he  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  TTnitarian  church  in 
Delaware,  and  finally,  when  he  decided 
to  give  up  business,  he  took  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  with  headquarters  in  Boston. 


Later  he  came  West,  taking  the  position 
of  Field  Secretary  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  this  capacity  he  traveled  from  San 
Diego  to  Vancouver  twice  everv^  year, 
and  when  he  decided  to  retire  there  was 
not  a  mortgaged  Unitarian  church  in 
his  jurisdiction.  Late  in  1907  Mr.  Stone 
resigned  from  the  Pacific  Coast  work 
and  went  East,  intending  to  give  him- 
self a  year's  vacation  and  then  he  and 
Mrs.  Stone  would  settle  down  some- 
where near  their  three  sons  and  their 
families.  After  a  few  months,  however, 
Mr.  Stone  felt  that  he  could  not  be  inac- 
tive, and  the  call  of  the  balmy  West 
brought  them  back  to  California  and 
finally  to  Santa  Cruz.  Before  returning 
Mr.  Stone  told  Mrs.  Hackley  of  his 
dream  of  a  church  and  a  church  home, 
and  when  he  explained,  in  answer  to  her 
interested  inquiries,  that  to  put  his  plans 
into  being  would  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  $15,000,  she  drew  her  check  for  the 
amount. 

Mrs.  Hackley  had  previously  placed 
thousands  of  dollars  in  Mr.  Stone's 
hands  to  be  used  for  struggling  L^nita- 
rian  churches.  Approving  of  his  busi- 
ness methods  she  knew  that  every  dollar 
she  diverted  in  this  way  would  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  Mr.  Stone's  long 
years  as  a  national  bank  examiner,  be- 
fore he  became  a  minister,  have  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  his  work  of  placing 
churches  on  a  rational  and  economical 
financial  basis. 

Mr.  Stone  is  not  prepared  to  say  that 
his  ''experiment"  will  fill  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a  large  city  parish,  but  he  has 
full  faith  that  further  development  of 
it  holds  endless  possibilities. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  religious  com- 
munities, wishing  to  try  to  build  church 
homes,  Mr.  Stone  says  that  an  invest- 
ment of  considerably  less  than  $15,000 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory,  that  the 
principles  involved  may  be  exploited  in 
an  inexpensive  manner.  In  the  case  of 
All  Souls'  church  home  he  wanted  every 
element  of  success  employed,  so  that  his 
"experiment"  should  have  the  best  pos- 
sible trial.  Every  bit  of  material  that 
has  gone  into  the  building  is  first  class, 
and  all  the  furnishings  are  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained. 

The  Santa  Cruz  press  declares : 

"All  Souls  church  home  fills  -a  long- 
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felt  want,  and  gatherings  at  this  place 
will  be  looked  forward  to  by  the  people 
of  the  community." 

Mr.  Stone,  smiling  and  optimistic,  de- 
clares : 

'M\Iy  faith  is  abiding  in  this  departure 
from  the  usual  church  methods.  What  I 
seek  to  do  is  to  extend  and  broaden  and 
deepen  in  a  rational  way  the  influence 
of  the  church  over  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

*  *    * 

Would    Lincoln    Have    Been 

Lincoln? 

What  would  modem  educational  ex- 
perts have  made  of  Lincoln  if,  as  a  baby, 
he  had  been  put  in  their  care?  They 
would  probably  have  started  him  on  ster- 
ilized milk,  clothed  him  in  disinfected 
garments,  sent  him  to  kindergarten 
where  he  would  have  learned  to  weave 
straw-mats  and  sing  about  the  "Blue 
Bird  on  the  Branch."  Then  the  dentist 
would  have  straightened  his  teeth,  the 
oculist  would  have  fitted  him  with 
glasses,  and  in  the  primary  grade  he 
would  have  been  taught  by  pictures  and 
diagrams  the  difference  between  a  cow 
and  a  pig,  and  through  nature  study  he 
w^ould  have  learned  that  the  catbird  did 
not  lay  kittens.  By  the  time  he  was 
eight  he  would  have  become  a  ''yo^^g 
gentleman,"  at  ten  he  would  know  more 
than  the  old  folks  at  home,  at  twelve  or 
fourteen  he  would  take  up  manual  train- 
ing, and  w^ithin  two  years  make  a  rolling- 
pin  and  tie  it  with  a  blue  ribbon.  In 
the  high  school  at  sixteen,  where  in  four 
years  he  would  learn*  that  Mars  was  the 
reputed  son  of  Juno,  and  to  recite  a 
stanza  from  ''The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
Then  to  college,  where  he  would  have 
joined  the  Glee  Club  and  a  Greek  Letter 
Fraternity,  smoked  cigarettes,  and  grad- 
uated, and  then  become  a  clerk  in  a 
banker's  office ;  and  never,  never  do  any 
one  any  harm!  Well, — perhaps — we 
don't  know  and  can't  tell  what  might 
have  been,  but  we  can't  help  feeling 
thankful  that  Lincoln's  training  and  edu- 
cation were  left  to  Nancy  Hanks — and 
God. — Exchange. 

*  *     * 

"No  punishment  is  so  terrible  as  pros- 
perous guilt." 


A  Historic  Precedent. 

The  action  taken  March  18th  by  the 
Northern  New  Jersey  Congregational 
Association  makes  that  day  a  historic 
date  in  the  annals  of  Congregationalism. 
The  Membership  Committee  unani- 
mously recommended  that  the  Unitarian 
Congregational  Church  of  Hackensack 
be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  explicitly  stated  that  the 
Hackensack  church  was  making  no  sur- 
render of  its  Unitarian  beliefs  and  con- 
nections; that  there  was  no  compromise 
of  theological  differences  either  on  their 
part  or  on  the  part  of  the  Association; 
but  that  the  applicants,  finding  them- 
selves in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and 
aims  of  their  Congregational  neighbors, 
desired  religious  fellowship  with  them 
in  common  w^ork  for  the  same  ends  in 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  un- 
precedented case  thus  presented  was  dis- 
cussed for  more  than  an  hour.  The  dif- 
ficulties stated  were  mainly  technical, 
caused  by  the  novelty  of  the  proposed 
double  denominational  connection.  As 
to  theological  differences,  the  right  of 
latitude  long  recognized  in  the  Associa- 
tion was  appealed  to,  and  emphasis  was 
put  on  the  evangelical  basis  of  fellowship 
given  by  Jesus,  "Whosoever  shall  do  the 
will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother  and 
sister  and  mother."  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate there  seemed  to  be  some  difference 
between  Congregationalists  to  the  man- 
ner born  and  those  drawn  from  other 
denominations.  The  recommendation  of 
the  committee  was  finally  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  vote,  which,  as  some  of 
the  minority  stated  afterward,  would 
have  been  larger  had  they  more  fully 
understood  the  applicants.  Such  an 
event  has  not  come  unheralded.  During 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  since  the 
schism  in  the  historic  Church  of  New 
England,  which  dates  from  1805,  signs 
of  a  miitual  approach  of  the  two  sepa- 
rated households  have  multiplied,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  decade.  They  have  each 
moved  off  the  ground  on  which  they 
parted.  In  abandoning  the  Calvinistic 
conception  of  the  mutual  externality  and 
apartness  of  God  and  man  for  the  theis- 
tic  conception  of  man  in  God  and  God 
in    man,   the   Trinitarian   and   the  Uni- 
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tarian  are  now,  as  was  said  in  The  Out- 
look six  years  ago,  nearer  to  each  other 
than  either  of  them  to  his  ancestor  in 
1805,  Here  and  there  an  individual  pas- 
tor and  church  have  given  practical  rec- 
ognition of  this.  The  action  taken  at 
Newark  will  be  remembered  as  the  initial 
precedent  of  the  larger  reunion  that  will 
ultimately  end  a  schism  that  has  wrought 
evil  as  well  as  good — breeding,  as  Dr. 
]\Iunger  wrote  twenty  years  ago,  ''Phari- 
sees on  one  side  and  agnostics  on  the 
other."  The  indignation  at  this  reap- 
proach  which  certain  religious  journals 
have  been  expressing  for  a  year  and 
more  is  not  the  first  case  in  Christian  his- 
tory in  which  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  attributed  to  an  unholy 
agent. — Tlte  Outlook. 

*    *    * 

Book  of  Nature. 

[Extract  from  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin's 
Easter  sermon  at  First  Unitarian  Church,  Los 
Angeles.] 

Nature  is  our  primary  book  of  knowl- 
edge. To  become  educated  is  to  be  able  to 
read  the  lessons  that  are  written  therein. 
It  is  to  think  God's  thoughts  with  him. 
To  this  book  the  word  finis  is  never  at- 
tached. The  old  leaves  are  as  numerous 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  yet  they  mul- 
tiply with  perusal.  New  leaves  and 
chapters  are  being  added  to  it  daily,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  read  and  pondered 
between  the  lines.  It  is  in  this  book 
that  we  read  the  first  great  resurrection 
story.  "We  discover  that  there  is  one 
continuous  stream  of  life  apparently 
without  beginning  and  without  end. 

We  can  no  longer  think  of  the  resur- 
rection and  the  judgment  day  as  an 
event  in  the  far  distant  future,  when  the 
quick  and  the  dead  are  to  come  forth 
and  be  judged  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  may 
dismiss  the  idea  of  resurrection  and 
judgment.  Every  day  is  a  resurrection 
in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  come 
forth  from  out  of  the  dead  past  in  which 
we  are  buried  and  be  judged  by  the  laws 
that  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  to  enter  into  the  larger  life 
that  is  open  to  us  in  an  infinite  degree 
here  and  now,  if  we  are  onlv  worth v 
of  it. 

Life  is  a  succession  of  resurrections 
The   young  man   seldom   finds  his  true 


place  until  he  has  buried  one  or  more 
ambitions,  perhaps  with  heart-ache  and 
tears,  and  there  has  come  out  of  those 
buried  expectations  an  ambition  less  dra- 
matic and  striking  perhaps,  but  much 
better  suited  to  his  place  and  powers. 
Failure  does  not  lie  in  defeat  and  burial, 
but  in  accepting  defeat  and  burial,  in- 
stead of  asserting  the  divinity  within  us 
and  coming  forth  to  a  new  life. 

A  fire  burns  over  a  bit  of  meadow 
land  leaving  it  black  and  charred — the 
very  picture  of  death  and  desolation.  In 
a  few  days  the  delicate  wind  flower, 
blushing  at  its  own  beauty,  lifts  its  head 
from  the  blackened  surface  to  proclaim 
that  all  is  not  dead — the  prophet  of  a 
new  life  or  resurrection,  that  is  soon 
made  real  by  the  carpet  of  green  that 
hides  the  old  ugliness,  all  the  fresher 
and  greener  and  more  luxuriant  for  the 
desolation  that  preceded  it. 

It  is  often  in  the  burned  and  black- 
ened human  soil,  burned  and  blackened 
by  loss  and  disappointment,  that  the 
rarest  and  most  delicate  flowers  of  spir- 
itual beauty  spring  up  and  ripen  into  a 
fruitasre  of  charity,  sympathy  and  gen- 
erosity that  never  could  have  grown  had 
the  soil  not  been  prepared  by  suffering. 
How  often  one  feels  that  in  some  new- 
made  grave  of  disappointment  or  death 
he  has  buried  all  his  affections  and 
hopes.  Life  seems  a  dreary  waste  in 
which  the  well-springs  of  reality  have  all 
been  dried  up.  But  out  of  the  ashes  of 
these  dead  hopes,  new  affections  spring 
forth,  less  vehement  and  intense  than 
those  of  old,  but  all  the  nobler  and  more 
unselfish  for  their  chastened  expe- 
riences.— TJw  Los  Angeles  Times,  April 
12th. 

*     *     * 

An  Optimist  Club. 

The  Optimist  Club  of  America  re- 
cently held  its  first  annual  banquet  in 
New  York.  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer  set 
forth  the  principles  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, whose  motto  is  ''Smile."    He  said: 

"This  is  the  first  of  many  annual  ban- 
quets of  the  Optimist  club  of  America, 
as  we  confidently  hope.  It  is  an  assem- 
bly of  people  who  believe  in  the  essential 
well  being  of  the  world,  who  rejoice  in 
the  country  they  live  in,  in  its  opportu- 
nities so  great  as  to  become  ]:>eauty,  and 
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in  its  service  so  real  as  to  be  counted 
privilege. 

"AVe  have  no  shallow  view  of  life.  To 
us  the  deep  springs  of  being  are  meant 
to  be  an  unfailing  source  of  joy.  We  do 
not  turn  away  from  life's  tragedy,  but 
so  far  as  possible  seek  to  relieve  it. 

''Members  of  the  Optimist  Club  of 
America  hold  very  sincerely  that  you 
may  take  life  seriously  without  taking 
it  in  terms  of  melancholy;  indeed,  we 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  good 
work  can  be  done  by  a  despondent  man. 

''We  feel  quite  sure  that  not  only  the 
aspect  of  the  world,  but  the  condition 
of  our  bodies,  depends  upon  the  tone  of 
the  mind.  In  this  particular  we  join 
with  the  great  body  of  people  who  are 
trying  to  raise  the  tone  of  life  and  to 
substitute  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
cloak  of  heaviness. 

"Our  ambition  is  to  restore  a  tone  of 
confidence  throughout  our  dear  Amer- 
ica. Nearly  all  our  troubles  have  come 
from  not  believing  in  our  destiny,  and  it 
will  be  a  happy  time  for  all  people  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the 
world  when  we  can  express  our  confi- 
dence in  our  future  by  a  humble  joy  in 
the  present,  when  our  egotism  shall  be- 
come dignified  and  our  altruism  efficient. 

"We  regard  this  genial  association  of 
many  thousands  of  people  in  the  Opti- 
mist Club  of  America  as  a  great  brother- 
hood of  good  will.  It  is  true  in  our 
immense  family  of  the  children  of  good 
will,  as  in  the  smallest  family  at  home, 
that  the  habit  of  scolding  creates  a  con- 
stant irritation  and  unhappiness.  There 
never  was  a  child  made  better  by  scold- 
ing and  nagging,  and  the  grown-up  chil- 
dren of  the  world  share  the  little  child's 
resentment. 

"For  ten  years  in  this  country  we 
have  had  a  perpetual  scolding  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics.  When  our  neigh- 
bors abroad  pitch  into  us,  we  take  a  kind 
of  unworthy  pleasure  in  fighting  back, 
but  no  nation  can  be  really  strong  which 
in  its  own  household  is  the  subject  of 
criticism  by  one  part,  of  the  people  and 
the  representative  of  resentment  by  the 
other. 

"It  is  quite  probable  that  in  pioneer 
work  there  is  a  necessar^^  thinning  out  of 
the  timber  and  a  sub-soiling  of  the  land. 
But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a 


sharp  tearing  of  the  plough  through  the 
soil  and  the  habitual  ripping  of  human 
beings  up  the  back. 

"I  think  there  is  a  general  feeling  all 
over  the  land  that  we  have  had  enough 
of  moral  massage.  All  massage  is  a 
form  of  passive  exercise,  and  passive  ex- 
ercise grows  unwelcome  in  time  to  a 
healthy  human  being.  Our  virtues  must 
be  active  to  be  productive,  and  our 
strength  must  be  expressive  in  order  to 
be  really  helpful.  So  we  are  determined 
to  seek  the  best  in  life. 

"We  cannot  refuse  to  see  sorrow,  and 
would  not  if  we  could,  but  we  may  re- 
fuse to  see  evil,  upon  which  so  many 
people  simply  gaze  without  the  will  to 
remove  it.  We  think  it  is  far  better  to 
flush  out  a  drain  than  to  dip  it  out,  and 
if  you  get  enough  goodness  and  gladness 
running  full  stream  in  the  world  things 
must  be  clean." 

He  announced  that  the  Optimist  Club 
Avould  in  September  next  commence  pub- 
lishing the  Optimist  Magazine.  He  an- 
nounced that  Irving  Bacheller  and 
Charles  Battelle  Loomis  had  agreed  to 
permanently  associate  themselves  with 
the  editor  in  the  departments  of  fiction 
and  humor,  respectively.  Mr.  Slicer  is 
himself  to  be  editor.  The  great  number 
of  members  of  the  Optimist  Club  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  he  thought 
would  secure  its  success. 
*    *    # 

jfielD  i^ote0» 

E^^RETT.  Wash. — At  the  annual  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Duerr,  who  is  to  graduate  in 
May  from  the  Pacific  School  for  the 
Ministry^  was  called  to  the  pastorate. 
The  vote  was  unanimous,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Duerr  will  accept  and  begin  his 
work  immediately  after  his  graduation. 

The  services  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Cruzan,  Field  Agent  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  have  awakened  marked  attention. 
The  attendance  for  the  last  four  Sunday 
evenings  has  been  one  hundred  and  over. 
^Midweek  meetings  have  been  inaugu- 
rated at  Mr.  Cruzan's  apartments.  The 
attendance  has  reached  twenty-five,  and 
it  has  become  necessary  to  transfer  them 
to  the  hall.  Mr.  Cruzan  is  giving,  at 
these  meetings.  "Familiar  Talks  on  the 
Growth  of  the  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture." and  these  are  followed  by  a  con- 
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versation  in  which  the  utmost  liberty  of 
expression  is  invited  and  given.  A  ma- 
jority of  those  who  attend  these  midweek 
meetings  are  not  members  of  the  church. 
The  centrally  located  and  very  at- 
tractive Thornton  Hall  has  been  leased 
for  one  year  from  May  1st.  Morning 
services  will  be  resumed  beginning  IMay 
2d.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  chairs 
have  been  provided  and  sixty  hymnals 
purchased,  which  at  present  comfortably 
supplies  the  congregation.  Mrs.  Cruzan 
is  now  in  Everett  with  her  husband,  and 
is  a  great  help,  especially  in  the  mu- 
sical service.  At  the  adjourned  annual 
meeting  two  persons  signed  the  roll  of 
membership. 

Eureka. — While  our  Eureka  move- 
ment has  scarcely  taken  a  place  among 
the  sister  churches  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
yet  this  society  shared  fully  and  beauti- 
fully in  the  great  Easter  festival,  which 
is  so  universally  observed  by  our  people 
throughout  the  land.  A  special  Easter 
celebration  was  held  by  the  Sunday- 
school  at  11  o'clock,  the  children  ren- 
dering their  songs  and  recitations  in  the 
hopeful  and  happy  spirit  so  in  keeping 
with  the  thought  of  the  day.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Holmes,  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  W.  P. 
AVard,  pianist,  assisted  by  Harrv  Beck- 
with,  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
make  the  day  a  success,  and  one  indeed 
to  be  remembered  by  the  children. 

The  pretty  and  impressive  service  of 
consecration  of  children  followed  the 
o'eneral  exercises.  Rev.  E.  K.  Watson,  as 
minister,  dedicating  nine  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  school  to  "God  and  his 
truth  forever,''  according  to  the  simple 
and  beautiful  ritual  given  by  Mr.  Sav- 
age in  the  use  of  water,  a  symbol  of 
purity,  and  in  the'  gift  of  flowers,  the 
emblem  of  the  unfolding  of  a  beautiful 
life.  A  goodly  number  of  visitors  were 
present  and  many  expressions  of  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  were  heard  at  the 
close  of  the  service. 

At  the  evening  service  the  music  was 
unusually  fine.  Mr.  Chas.  Duck,  a  lover 
of  music  and  of  mankind,  was  choir 
director  for  the  occasion.  The  anthems, 
three  in  number,  and  a  solo  by  Mrs. 
Emma  Young,  were  worthy  contribu- 
tions to  any  service  in  the  city.  The 
nttendfince  at  this  service  was  especially 
irood. 


Our  members  are  looking  forward 
with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  an 
early  visit  from  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur, 
who  has  promised  to  deliver  a  lecture  or 
two  to  us  in  May,  at  which  time  arrange- 
ments will  probably  be  made  for  a  per- 
manent pastor.  We  are  in  hopes  to  be  in 
a  position  to  commence  the  erection  of  a 
church  building  in  the  early  fall. 

Los  Angeles — First  Unitarian  Church 
— On  Easter  Sunday  Mr.  Hodgin 
preached  a  strong  sermon  on  "Easter 
Thoughts,"  before  an  unusually  large 
congregation.  Special  music,  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  and  effective  floral  deco- 
rations added  interest  to  the  service.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  eighteen  new 
members  were  received  into  the  church. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  has  organized 
for  work  for  the  next  bazaar,  with  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Rooney  as  manager,  and  various 
other  women  as  chairmen  of  the  differ- 
ent departments.  The  Woman's  Alli- 
ance Maternity  Cottage  Association  has 
become  incorporated  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  purchase  property,  a  suitable  place 
having  been  found,  to  meet  the  rapidly 
growing  needs  of  the  institution. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
Unity  Club,  April  16th,  an  interesting 
talk  on  "The  Place  of  the  Newspaper  in 
Modern  Life"  was  given  by  Mr.  Brun- 
dige,  managing  editor  of  The  Express, 
one  of  the  reform  papers  of  the  city.  It 
called  forth  a  lively  discussion.  This 
men's  club  is  growing  in  interest  and  in 
numbers. 

The  Young  People's  Union,  with  IMiss 
Kathryn  Kip,  leader,  is  an  energetic  or- 
ganization, which  meets  at  9  :45  on  Sun- 
day mornings  for  a  half  hour  of  general 
conference,  and  then  divides  into  two 
sections — one  a  Bible  class,  conducted 
by  Mrs.  H.  R.  Boynton,  the  other  a  class 
for  the  study  of  religion  and  ethics,  in 
charge  of  the  leader,  takes  up  various 
subjects  of  current  interest.  On  April 
4th  this  society  went  for  an  outing,  with 
box-luncheon,  to  Mt.  Washington,  imme- 
diately after  the  church  service.  It  was 
so  much  enjoyed  that  similar  trips  into 
the  countrv  will  probably  be  arranged. 

On  Sunday,  April  18th,  Miss  Ellen 
Mathews  invited  the  Channing  Club, 
and  their  friends,  for  an  outing  to  her 
home  in  Garvanza,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Arroyo.     Box-luncheon,     exploring    the 
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Arroyo,  climbing  the  hills,  and  gather- 
ing- wild  flowers  filled  a  very  delightful 
afternoon. 

Palo  Alto. — The  most  important 
event  in  Palo  Alto  during  the  past 
month  was  the  resignation  of  the  min- 
ister, which  was  placed  before  the  church 
on  Easter  Sunday  and  accepted,  to  take 
effect  on  June  1st.  Mr.  Snow,  who  is 
the  first  settled  minister  that  the  church 
has  had,  came  to  Palo  Alto  in  August, 
1906,  and  will  have  completed  three 
years'  service  when  he  leaves  in  June. 
He  is  obliged,  for  personal  reasons,  to 
move  East,  and  the  parting  takes  place 
with  deep  regret  on  both  sides.  The 
service  Easter  Sunday  was  the  most 
largely  attended  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  every  seat  being  filled.  On  the 
Sunday  following  Easter,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Day  Simonds,  of  Oakland,  occupied 
the  pulpit  in  exchange  with  Mr.  Snow^ 

The  Unitarian  Club  met  for  an  inform- 
al smoker,  with  no  address  or  speech- 
making,  at  the  residence  of  the  minister 
on  the  evening  of  April  22d.  The  regu- 
lar monthly  social  gathering  of  the 
church  was  held  April  29th  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Professor  Fluegel.  The  Alli- 
ance, on  the  Saturday  preceding  Easter, 
had  a  successful  candy  sale  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Professor  Hoskins,  clearing 
over  thirty  dollars.  A  little  farce  was 
given  by  a  group  of  young  people.  At 
the  regular  monthly  all -day  session  of 
the  Alliance,  held  April  12th.  the  min- 
ister spoke  about  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment at  the  present  day,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  various  organizations  for 
missionarv  and  social  work. 


church,  and  Dr.  Eliot  each  making  short 
addresses. 

The  Easter  services  were  most  ejnoy- 
able.  Every  seat  in  the  church  was 
filled.  The  Sunday-school  attended  the 
first  part  of  the  services.  The  sermon 
by  the  pastor  was  excellent,  upon  the 
true  meaning  of  Easter  to  us.  Dr.  Eliot 
gave  the  address  at  the  communion  serv- 
ice— one  of  his  spiritual  talks  that  come 
so  closely  into  the  life  experiences  of  us 
all,  they  seem  to  be  just  the  words  we 
are  needing  to  help  and  encourage  us  in 
our  daily  strivings  toward  the  higher 
life.  We  welcomed  twenty-nine  new 
members  into  the  church.  The  music  was 
exceptionally  good  and  the  church  never 
more  prettily  decorated. 

The  Sunday  evening  services  are  still 
continued,  and  while  the  attendance  is 
not  large,  those  who  do  attend  are  well 
repaid.  A  few  Sunday  evenings  ago  Mr. 
Eliot  gave  a  remarkalDly  fine  sermon  on 
''Sympathy."  The  subject  was  so  well 
developed  that  it  gave  a  new  and  broader 
meaning  to  the  word,  and  he  showed  that 
if  all  mankind — the  rich  and  the  poor — 
could  only  feel  true  sympathy  for  each 
other  it  would  solve  many  of  our  present- 
day  knotty  problems. 

Redlands. — At  the  close  of  the  service 
April  4th  (Palm  Sunday)  Mr.  Savage 
resigned  from  the  pastorate  of  Unity 
Church,  over  which  he  has  presided  the 
past  six  years. 

It  was  with  most  sincere  regret  that 
the  church,  as  a  body  and  individually, 
accepted  the  resignation. 

It  would  be  a  task  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  writer  to  give  adequate  justice 
here  to  the  work  Mr.  Savage  has  accom- 
plished. He  found  us  a  struggling  few, 
assembled  in  a  hall  of  our  town.  Our 
present  beautiful  church,  with  its  good 
membership,  pays  to  him  a  higher  trib- 
ute than  any  well-meant  words  of  ours. 

Among  his  remarks  on  leaving  us,  Mr. 
Savage  said:  "The  church  here  stands 
well,  and  its  roots  have  struck  deep  in 
the  town.  And  great  praise  is  due  to 
the  active  members  for  the  way  they 
have  worked  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
condition." 

Mr.  Savage  does  not  know  just  where 
he  will  locate,  but  will  decide  after  going 
East  this  summer. 
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On  Easter  Sunday  Mr.  Savage  made 
the  very  pleasing  announcement  that, 
by  the  gift  of  an  Eastern  friend,  the 
note  which  we  have  carried  at  the  bank 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
church  imx)rovements,  was  wiped  out. 

San  Francisco. — The  Easter  service 
was  uncommonly  attractive,  and  de- 
lighted an  audience  that  filled  the 
church.  Mr.  Leavitt  was  at  his  best.  A 
large  number  united  with  the  church. 

On  April  18th  Mr.  Lathrop  and  Mr. 
Leavitt  exchanged  pulpits. 

Interesting  meetings  were  held  during 
the  month  by  the  Channing  Auxiliary. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  David 
Starr  Jordan  delivered  an  attractive  lec- 
ture on  "Tusitala  in  Samoa."  It  was 
very  entertaining,  giving  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants. 
The  talk  was  constantly  lighted  up  by 
the  fine  humor  of  the  speaker,  often 
eliciting  hearty  laughter,  as  his  points 
were  quietly  made. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  has 
two  interesting  programs  to  report  for 
the  last  month.  On  April  12th  Mr. 
Leavitt  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
the  oldest  book  in  the  world,"  "The 
Instruction  of  Ptah  Hotep,"  and  Mrs. 
Sweetser  entertained  us  with  some  read- 
ings. On  April  28th  Miss  Easton  made 
the  afternoon  very  enjoyable  by  a  paper 
on  Browning's  ''Epistle  of  Karshish." 

The  work  of  the  society  has  gone  on 
as  usual,  the  different  committees  at- 
tending to  their  various  duties.  The 
society  has  lost,  by  death,  three  valued 
members.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Webb  and  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Hooker  were  members  from 
the  beginning  of  the  society,  and  have 
always  been  interested  in  it,  though  for 
several  years  Mrs.  Webb  has  been  too 
much  of  an  invalid  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings. Mrs.  Hool^r  has  been  a  good 
friend,  and  has  given  generously  to 
whatever  needed  her  help.  Dr.  Minora 
Sprague  Marshall  has  been  more  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  society,  al- 
Avays  ready  to  give  time  and  skill 
Avherever  needed  among  our  beneficiaries. 
Dr.  ^Tarshall,  about  six  years  ago,  came 
here  from  Vermont,  where  she  left  a 
large  practice.  She  was  a  physician  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  quick  to  act 


and  of  good  judgment,  and  her  always 
cheerful  manner  made  her  a  welcome 
visitor  to  the  sick-room.  After  the  dis- 
aster of  1906  she  did  a  wonderful  amount 
of  relief  work,  and  she  leaves  an  enviable 
record  among  those  to  whom  she  became 
a  friend  indeed  and  by  whom  she  was 
beloved  and  respected.  Her  death  came 
after  a  short  but  painful  illness.  Her 
loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  her  many 
friends  in  the  society  and  elsewhere,  and 
nowhere  more  than  among  the  poor  who 
looked  to  her  for  advice  and  help,  which 
they  never  failed  to  receive.  - 

Seattle. — Unitarian  activities  for  the  I 
spring  have  culminated  in  the  Easter 
occurrences.  A  most  inspiring  sermon, 
excellent  music,  beautiful  decorations, — 
the  latter  by  the  ever  faithful  but  unob- 
trusive Mrs.  Stuff, — a  generous  Easter 
offering  from  the  congregation,  and  forty 
additions  to  the  church,  which  makes  the 
number  since  Mr.  Powers's  coming  one 
hundred  and  thirty, — these  culminating 
in  Rev.  ]\rr.  Lewis's  wonderful  lecture  on 
the  ''Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau," 
given  Easter  evening,  made  a  wonderful 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Powers's  sermons  grow  in  strength 
and  attractive  force.  This  fact  added  to 
the  generous  space  given  by  the  Daihj 
Times  to  careful  condensations  of  the 
sermons,  is  bringing  Mr.  Powers  before 
the  State  as  well  as  the  city  in  a  very 
favorable  light. 

A  beautiful  booklet,  exquisite  as  a 
piece  of  book-making,  is  the  sermon, 
"Love  Never  Faileth,"  by  Mr.  Powers, 
printed  on  fine  paper,  with  an  appealing* 
likeness  of  the  pastor,  and  marginal  dec- 
orations, which  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  Alice  Harriman  Company :  and  in 
two  weeks  its  sale  is  justifying  the  ven- 
ture, the  latter  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  one  of  the  church  members. 

The  various  societies  are  fully  alive, 
and  all  working  to  close  up  the  active 
year  with  completed  schedules  and  full 
coffers,  that  the  church  may  meet  the 
long  summer  with  "work  done  up."  This 
year  being  fair  year,  every  one  expects 
company  and  unusual  expense  as  well  as 
less  time  for  demands  outside  the  home, 
so  that  it  is  well  to  prepare  thus  early 
for  the  church. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  gave  a  unique 
St.    Patrick's    Dav    entertainment    that 
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netted  $30.70,  has  assumed  the  payments 
on  the  organ  debt,  and  is  preparing  a 
large  work  for  next  year,  the  election  of 
officers  being  now  impending,  and  the 
policy  already  partly  outlined. 

The  Recreation  Club  departed  from  its 
policy  of  entertaining  new  members,  and 
fraternizing  the  older  ones,  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  came  before  the  footlights 
on  the  12th  inst.  with  a  most  jolly,  enjoy- 
able Old  Folks'  Concert  that  netted  be- 
tween eighty-five  and  ninety  dollars  for 
the  church. 

The  Young  People's  Fraternity  gave  a 
most  successful  fancy  dress  party  on 
February  22nd.  The  hall  was  beauti- 
fully decorated,  many  genuine  old  colo- 
nial costumes  as  well  as  other  handsome 
dresses  appearing.  The  March  party 
given  by  the  young  men  was  very  pleas- 
ant, and  the  coming  May  party  concludes 
the  affairs  for  the  season. 

The  Dramatic  Club  gave  a  benefit  for 
Mr.  Dehly,  the  gifted  young  artist  who 
did  so  much  to  make  the  drama  of  the 
winter.  "The  Shepherd,"  so  great  a  suc- 
cess. My.  Dehly  is  preparing  for  the 
stage,  and  besides  his  great  talent,  has 
the  moral  quality  that  is  to  help  leaven 
the  stage  and  make  it  the  great  teacher 
it  may  be.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  club 
to  thus  endorse  and  assist  any  one  in  the 
church  that  displays  talent  in  artistic 
directions.  The  benefit  was  satisfying, 
both  as  to  the  number  who  showed  inter- 
est in  their  attendance,  and  the  quality 
of  work,  its  variety,  and  scope,  that  Mr. 
Dehly  presented. 

*    *    * 

Ananias  Beasts. 

A  shot  rang  through  the  jungle, 

A  tiger  vainly  flies, 
A  hunter  gallops  forward — 

Before  him,  dead,  it  LIES. 

A  lion  faced  the  sportsman, 

A  king  but  yet  unwise ; 
His  life  was  terminated, 

And  still  in  death  he  LIES. 

An  elephant,  thick-hided, 

A  lusty  hunter's  prize, 
Received  a  leaden  warrant — 

Prone  on  the  ground  he  LIES. 

And  as  he  sees  each  victim. 

To  modest  be  he  tries, 
But  just  from  force  of  habit 

He  mutters,  "There  he  LIES." 

— John  C.  Vaughn. 


Let  Me  Enjoy. 


SONG:    MINOR   KEY. 
I. 

Let  me  enjoy  the  Earth  no  less 
Because  the  all-enacting  Might 

That  fashioned  forth  its  loveliness 
Had  other  aims  than  my  delight. 

II. 

About  my  path  there  flits  a  Fair 
Who  throws  me  not  a  Avord  or  sign ; 

I  will  find  charm  in  her  loth  air, 

And  laud  those  lips  not  meant  for  mine. 

JIL 
From  manuscripts  of  tender  song 

Inspired  by  scenes  and  souls  unknown, 
I'll  pour  out  raptures  that  belong 

To  others,  as  they  were  my  own. 

IV. 

And  some  day  hence,  toward  Paradise 

And  all  its  blest — if  such  should  be — 
I  will  cast  glad,  afar-off  eyes, 

Though  it  contain  no  place  for  me. 
— Thomas  Hardy, 

in  ^^Putnaufs^'  for  April. 
Copyright,  1909,  by  Thomas  Hardy. 


This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 


The  Delafield  Affair.  By  Florence  Finch 
Kelley.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.50. 
Torn  by  conflicting  motives  of  good  and  evil 
both  hero  and  villain — if  two  such  hackneyed 
terms  may  indicate  two  men's  roles  without 
characterizing  them — fight  in  the  dark,  in  the 
early  chapter's  of  Florence  Finch  Kelley's  new 
novel,  "The  Delafield  Affair,"  published  March 
6th,  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Curtis  Conrad  is 
in  New  Mexico  looking  for  the  man  who  many 
years  before  had  robbed  and  caused  the  death 
of  his  father  and  whose  life  he  has  sworn  to 
take  in  forfeit.  Aleck  Bancroft,  a  banker,  his 
intimate  friend  and  father  of  Lucy  with  whom 
he  falls  in  love,  is  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  man 
whose  life  he  seeks.  His  informant's  reward  is 
a  thrashing.  Lucy  returns  his  love,  has  heard  his 
oft  repeated  determination  to  kill  the  lost  pro- 
moter Delafield,  and  then  discovers  that  her 
father  is  the  victim  that  his  friend  is  blindly 
seeking.  Conrad's  love  and  hate,  Delafield's 
precautions  which  do  not  stop  short  at  seeking 
Conrad's  life,  the  obvious  and  well-worked  op- 
portunities for  blackmailers,  all  developed  in 
the  setting  of  a  picturesque  New  Mexico  village, 
go  to  form  a  tale  of  breathless  interest  whose 
movement  is  as  rapid  as  the  flood-time  torrent 
that  plays  such  a  large  part  in  the  ultimate  un- 
tangling of  motive  and  plot.     Four  illustrations 
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in  color  by  Mayuard  Dixon,  well  known  in  San 
Francisco,  aid  the  reader's  conception  of  the 
Western  stage  setting. 

The  M.  p.  for  Eussia.  Eeminiscences  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Madame  Olga  Novikoff. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Stead.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  Price  $v.50. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  just  published 
"The  M,  P.  for  Eussia"  —  reminiscences  of 
Madame  Novikoff.  In  the  eighties,  Madame 
Novikoff  was  intimately  known  among  a  dis- 
tinguished and  brilliant  circle  of  statesmen, 
diplomatists,  men  of  letters,  and  others  as  an 
extraordinarily  fascinating  woman  who  main- 
tained a  brilliant  salon  in  London  at  Claridge's 
Hotel.  It  was  also  believed  that  in  her  writ- 
ings under  the  mysterious  initials  "O.  K."  she 
was  engaged  by  the  Eussian  government  as 
a  secret  agent  to  work  in  England  for  Eussian 
interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  distin- 
guished lady  was  only  consumed  by  an  intense 
desire  to  unite  the  two  countries  in  order  that 
the  Slav  peoples  might  be  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Turk. 

In  these  intensely  interesting  volumes  is 
disclosed  the  important  part  that  Madame 
Novikoff  has  played  in  the  Eussian  under- 
standing which  to-day  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  meeting  of  King  Edward  and  the  Tsar 
at  Eeval  last  year  was  the  crown  of  a  life 
work  of  which  she  has  reason'  to  be  proud. 

The  volumes  are  crowded  with  letters  from 
Gladstone,  Froude,  Kinglake,  Lecky,  Freeman, 
Tyndall,  Charles  Yilliers,  Lord  Napier,  and 
Ettrick,  and  other  eminent  men  who  for  many 
years  were  her  constant  correspondents. 

Alike  because  of  the  political  topics  with 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  correspondence 
is  concerned — the  position  of  the  Slav  peoples 
— the  social  piquancy  of  the  letters,  and  the 
wealth  of  material  which  they  provide  for 
future  biographers,  Madame  Novikoff's  work 
must  take  rank  as  the  most  important  and 
attractive  that   has  appeared   for  many  years. 

Ths  Hihhert  Journal.  Sherman,  French  &  Co., 
Boston.     75  cents  per  copy;  $3.00  per  year. 

Says  Professor  Veda  Scudder,  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Journal,  in  discussing  "The  New 
Eightcousness" : 

"For  religion,  like  ethics,  languishes  to-day 
in  bondage.  The  one  imperative  necessity  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  infamous  and  unchristian 
condition?  in  which  the  masses  of  men  are  liv- 
ing, and  of  achieving  a  decent  degree  of  human 
justice,  absorbs  more  and  more  the  most  devout 
instincts  of  the  human  heart.  The  socialists, 
by  whom  the  love  of  man  is  usually  assumed 
to  be  the  sum-total  of  religion,  have  against  the 
churches  the  just  and  constant  grievance  that 
the  followers  of  the  great  Physician  and  great 
Ecvolutionist  take  no  lead  in  the  struggle  for 
emancipation. 

"There  is  no  greater  tragedy  in  Europe  to-day 
than  the  antagonism  between  Socialism  and 
Catholicism,  which  divides  the  most  ardent  and 
religious  spirits  into  two  hostile  camps,  when 
they  should  be  united  in  a  common  pilgrimage. 
Yet  when  we  look  at  the  Anglo-Saxon  world, 
we  perceive  another  aspect.     Whether  or  not  on 


enlightened  lines  the  English  churches  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  ministration  to  the 
great  mass  of  human  misery.  Preaching  tends 
more  and  more  to  pure  humanitarianism,  often 
feeble  enough;  institutional  work  directed  to 
the  restoration  or  maintenance  of  social  health 
claims  all  the  energies  of  the  faithful;  and  we 
can  hardly  wonder  if  a  cry  arises  in  some 
quarters  that  the  churches  themselves  are  losing 
their  supreme  interest  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  and  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to 
social  ethics.  There  is  truth  in  the  charge. 
Such  intense  interest  in  purely  spiritual  prob- 
lems as  has  marked  the  great  religious  ages 
would  be  hard  to  find  among  us.  And  perhaps 
it  ought  to  be  hard  to  find.  Who  could  to-day 
honor  the  mystic  who  in  a  great  modern  city 
should  shut  his  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  dedicate  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  metaphysical  light,  or  the  solitary  practice  of 
the  presence  of  a  heartless  God?" 

There  are  other  articles  in  this  number  which 
space  forebears  mentioning. 

Darwin  and  Modern  Science.  Prof.  Seward. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Price, 
$1.50. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  American  agents  for 
the  Cambridge  University  Press,  have  just  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  essays  entitled  "Darwin  and 
Modern  Science,"  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin  and 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  "The  Origin  of 
Species."  The  essays,  addressed  primarily  to 
the  educated  layman  rather  than  the  expert, 
will  illustrate  the  far-reaching  influence  of 
Darwin's  work,  and  the  present  attitude  of  in- 
vestigators and  thinkers  towards  his  views. 
There  is  a  brilliant  list  of  contributors,  some 
of  whom  pass  in  review  the  progress  of  research 
on  lines  which,  though  unknown  or  but  little 
followed  in  his  day,  are  the  direct  outcome  of 
his  work. 

In  addition  to  a  few  figures  in  the  text  and 
a  colored  plate  in  illustration  of  an  essay  by 
Professor   Weismann,    the   volume   will   contain 
two  portraits  of  Darwin  and  an  etching  of  his         ' 
study  at  Down.     The  essays  are  preceded  by  a         ;! 
letter  from  Darwin's  lifelong  friend,  Sir  Joseph         j 
Hooker,  to  the  editor,  and  a  short  biographical         ; 
epitome  of  Darwin.  j 


The  Negro  Problem.     By  William  P.  Pickett. 

New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Price, 

$2.50. 
Mr,  Pickett  states  and  elaborates  Lincoln's 
proposed  disposition  of  the  negro  question  by 
assisted  emigration  following  emancipation. 
The  author,  after  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
problem  and  discussing  the  present  situation  of 
the  negro  population,  boldly  argues  that  the 
nation's  treatment  of  the  black  man  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  has  been  founded  upon 
a  mistaken  policy.  He  points  out  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  currently  advocated  solutions  of 
the  problem  and  asserts  that  we  must  return 
to  Lincoln's  simple  and  efficacious  remedy  for 
the  national  evils  resulting  from  the  negro's 
presence.  The  work  is  exhaustive  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  is  likely  to  attract  widespread  at- 
tention. 
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€Ditonal0- 

As  regards  the  coming  Conference  at 
Seattle,  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  w^hat  it  offers,  but  as  many  oth- 
erwise estimable  people  have  never 
formed  the  conference  habit,  it  justifies 
a  forcible  mention  of  the  fact  that  a  con- 
ference is  potentially  a  good  thing,  and 
an  enjoyable  thing.  It  offers  opportu- 
nity for  an  intercourse  that  is  no  less 
delightful  because  there  is  associated 
with  it  the  opportunity  of  getting  help 
and  giving  help  in  some  of  the  more 
serious  matters  of  life. 

We  need  to  get  together  and  talk 
things  over  and  gain  the  sort  of  inspira- 
tion that  seems  communicable  only 
through  the  elbows,  by  the  touching 
thereof.  Remember  how  lonesome  it  must 
be  for  many  ministers  to  associate  w^holly 
with  decent  laymen  for  more  than  a 
year  at  a  time.  Give  them  a  chance 
to  meet  one  another  and  to  sympathize, 
and  be  strengthened  in  any  w^ay  they 
can.  Go  with  them  if  you  can,  and 
at  any  rate  do  not  compel  them  to 
use  their  hard-earned,  begrudged  dollars 
in  meeting  the  expense  involved  in  going 
to  Seattle.  If  you  can  do  no  more,  pay 
their  fare,  but  if  posible  go  with  them, 
that  you  may  bring  cheer  and  comfort 
to  the  Seattleites,  and  individually  have 
a  profitable  and  enjoyable  time  on  your 
own  account— Julv  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th. 


In  the  August  number  we  hope  to  give 
a  pretty  full  report  of  the  Conference, 
and  have  offered  to  largely  turn  the  pa- 
per over  to  our  friends  in  Seattle  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  the  purpose  of  those  in 
charge    of    the    program    to    make    the 
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session  one  of  real,  live  interest,  which 
shall  be  of  actual  benefit.  The  incident- 
als offered  are  exceptional.  The  "Seattle 
spirit"  seems  to  have  accomplished  the 
well-nigh  impossible  in  having  an  expo- 
sition that  will  be  ready  on  time.  To  see 
something  of  this  unique  exhibition  will 
be  well  worth  while  and  ought  to  make 
for  a  large  Conference  attendance. 


The  Pacific,  in  a  kindly  notice  of 
President  Taft's  endorsement  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  his  address  on  ''Foreign 
Missions,"  makes  a  significant  discrim- 
ination when  it  quotes  approvingly  a 
friend  who  spoke  of  him  as  ''religiously 
Unitarian,"  and  further  chronicles  the 
fact  "that  some  of  the  most  devout  men 
and  women  have  been  found  in  the  Uni- 
tarian ranks."  Is  not  the  distinction  one 
that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  and  em- 
phasize? Can  Unitarians  be  less  than 
religious  and  be  worthy  of  what  the 
name  ought  to  imply  ?  Do  we  not  suffer 
somewhat  from  seeming  satisfied  if  we 
refrain  from  being  irreligious?  A 
church  or  a  denomination  that  does  not 
show  the  spirit  of  vital  religion  and  give 
proof  of  its  reality  by  righteousness  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  life,  falls  short  of 
establishing  a  claim  to  valid  existence, 
or  an  expectation  of  survival  and 
growth.  

We  leave  to  one  who  knew  him  long 
and  well  the  privilege  of  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  regret  and  appreciation 
called  forth  by  the  death  of  Samuel  June 
Barrows.  A  genial  man,  of  sterling 
worth  and  great  capacity  and  devotion 
in  service,  he  leaves  the  world  the  poorer 
that  his  activities  must  pass  to  other 
shoulders.  

The  vacation  season  is  at  hand,  and 
alluring  calls  come  from  every  direction. 
The  fact  that  but  one  resort  advertises 
in  The  Pacific  Unitarian  shall  not  be 
a  bar  to  a  word  of  commendation  for 


Lake  Tahoe.  It  has  not  been  the  editor's 
good  fortune  to  visit  Lakeside,  but  peo- 
ple in  whom  he  has  more  confidence  than 
he  has  in  himself  speak  with  enthusiasm 
of  its  charm  and  successful  ministration 
to  comfort  and  joy.  This  year  opportu- 
nity is  offered  to  purchase  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  lots  for  cottages  or  bun- 
galows. It  is  well  worth  the  going  to 
look  into  it.  The  world  seems  nobler 
when  one  has  seen  Tahoe.  C.  A.  M. 


Inasmuch  as  all  our  readers  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  interested  in  whatever  con- 
cerns Unitarianism  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
we  are  sure  they  will  appreciate  our  giv- 
ing so  large  a  part  of  this  issue  to  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Min- 
istry, and  laying  before  them  the  ac- 
count of  its  recent  Commencement,  some 
of  its  reports,  a  sermon  by  one  of  its  stu- 
dents, and  other  matters  relating  to  its 
work.  Although  our  divinity  school  at 
Berkeley  is  too  large  an  enterprise  for 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Conference  as  such 
to  undertake  to  be  responsible  for,  as  it 
is  for  the  Pacific  Unitarian  and  for  the 
Unitarian  Headquarters,  yet  it  is  one  of 
vital  interest  to  all  our  churches.  By 
sending  out  one  or  two  men  each  year 
who  are  carefully  selected,  well  trained, 
and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and 
ideals  of  this  coast,  it  will  within  a  few 
years  amply  justify  the  generous  faith  of 
the  noble  men  and  women  who  have  made 
its  existence  possible. 


Much  has  been  written  in  both  the 
religious  and  the  secular  press  of  late 
about  the  salaries  of  ministers;  and 
much  of  what  has  been  written  has  been 
beside  the  mark  in  its  criticism  for  want 
of  the  right  basis  of  comparison.  The 
salaries  of  all  ministers  in  a  given  de- 
nomination or  in  a  given  district  are 
averaged  together,  and  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  the  profession  is  wretchedly 
underpaid,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason 
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that  so  many  do  not  care  to  enter  it.  It 
is  as  though  the  salaries  of  all  in  the 
teaching  profession  were  averaged,  the 
competent  with  the  incompetent,  from 
university  professor  to  kindergartner  or 
teacher  of  a  rural  school.  How  low  the 
average  would  be ! 

The  basis  of  comparison  ought  to  be 
those  men  who  are  at  least  of  good  aver- 
age ability  and  have  had  thorough  prep- 
aration for  their  work ;  for  the  standard 
of  both  quality  and  salary  in  the  min- 
istry has  been  much  depressed  by  men 
of  inferior  endowment  and  insufficient 
education,  who  had  nothing  but  their 
goodness  and  their  earnestness  to  recom- 
mend them,  and  who  ought  never  to  have 
entered  the  profession  at  all.  When  it 
is  considered  from  this  basis,  it  is  found 
that  the  ministry  is  as  little  to  be  con- 
sidered poverty-stricken  as  several  other 
callings — even  less,  in  fact. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  young  min- 
ister with  the  young  college  teacher. 
Suppose  them  men  of  equal  caliber.  For 
thorough  preparation  each  has  taken 
three  or  four  years  of  specialized  post- 
graduate study.  The  former,  unless  he 
chooses  a  place  of  voluntary  self-denial, 
can  begin  at  from  $1200  to  $1500;  the 
latter  is  glad  to  begin  as  instructor  at 
$1000.  The  former  is  promoted  more 
rapidly,  either  by  increase  of  salary  or 
by  call  to  a  larger  field.  He  rises  (as- 
suming good  abilities)  to  the  charge  of 
a  strong  church  years  before  his  fellow 
has  become  head  of  a  department,  or 
even  full  professor;  and  the  largest  pe- 
cuniary rewards  open  to  him  surpass 
those  earned  by  university  professors  of 
international  reputation.  These  state- 
ments are  made  after  actual  comparison, 
case  by  case. 

All  this  is  said,  not  to  emphasize  the 
material  rewards  of  a  calling  whose 
whole  glory  and  attractiveness  lies  in  its 
opportunities  for  spiritual  service,  but  to 
free  a  noble  profession  from  the  common 


stigma  of  being  poverty-stricken  above 
all  others,  and  to  exonerate  the  churches 
from  the  reproach  of  being  generally 
niggardly  to  the  leaders  they  profess  to 
honor. 

The  core  of  the  whole  matter  lies  sim- 
ply in  this  fact :  That  the  ministry,  like 
teaching,  like  social  service,  like  the  work 
of  the  librarian,  like  much  good  work  in 
literature  and  in  art,  is  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  production  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth;  and  hence,  like  them,  it 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  reward  of  a 
share  of  the  wealth  produced.  It  de- 
pends, like  the  other  callings  mentioned, 
upon  the  sense  of  appreciation  men  feel 
for  a  spiritual  service;  and  it  is  re- 
warded, in  general,  according  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  service  rendered. 

It  is  not  the  ministry  above  all  other 
callings,  then,  but  it  is  all  callings  deal- 
ing with  the  spiritual  side  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, that  are  underpaid,  in  comparison 
with  what  men  of  equal  parts  can  earn 
in  law,  medicine,  or  business.  Churches 
certainly  ought  generally  to  pay  their 
ministers  more,  and  usually  could  do  so 
by  the  employment  of  more  efficient  busi- 
ness methods.  Colleges  ought  to  pay 
their  professors  more.  Towns  and  cities 
ought  to  pay  their  teachers  and  libra- 
rians more.  And  yet  we  may  be  glad 
that  the  magnet  drawing  men  into  all 
these  and  similar  callings  is,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  far  less  the  thought  of 
the  money  they  can  earn  than  of  the 
service  they  can  render  to  mankind. 

E.  M.  W. 


The  church  is  no  doubt  a  very  im- 
perfect instrument  for  the  work  that  it 
has  to  do.  It  is  bound  to  be  that  be- 
cause it  is  human.  But  the  chief 
responsibility  for  its  failures  rests  not 
upon  those  who  are  in  it,  but  upon  those 
who  stand  outside  and  criticise  it.  They 
find  fault  with  it  because  it  is  not  more 
efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
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making  its  efficiency  impossible.  They 
talk  of  it  as  a  thing  finished  and  com- 
plete, which  the  advancing  age  has  left 
far  behind.  But  that  is  not  at  all  true. 
The  church  is  still  in  the  making,  and 
will  be  as  long  as  the  world  stands.  If 
it  is  not  to  any  man's  liking,  it  is  always 
possible  for  him  to  take  hold  and  help 
make  it  better.  From  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  church  in  his  com- 
munity no  enlightened  man  can  be  ex- 
cused. '  Its  success  and  efficiency  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  health  of  himself  and  all  his 
fellow-citizens. 


Six  years  ago,  just  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  the  time  when  he  was 
burned,  the  people  of  Geneva  erected  an 
expiatory  monument  to  Michael  Serve- 
tus.  Next  July,  four  hundred  years 
from  the  date  of  his  birth,  there  will  be 
unveiled  in  the  same  city  a  monument 
to  Calvin.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
liberal  religionists  would  be  interested  in 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Servetus. 
He  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  our  martyr. 
His  blood  was  one  of  the  seeds  of  our 
church.  But  it  may  surprise  some  of  us 
to  know  that  the  monument  to  Calvin 
and  the  Calvinistic  Reformation  is  also 
largely  due  to  the  liberal  branch  of  the 
Protestant  church.  But  so  it  is,  and  the 
fact  ought  to  be  gratifying  rather  than 
surprising. 

For  it  means  that  now  we  are  able 
to  recognize  the  great  qualities  of  both 
Calvin  and  Servetus,  and  acknowledge 
our  debt  to  them.  It  means  that  we  can 
now  see  that  the  conflict  between  them 
which  resulted  so  fatally  for  Servetus 
was  a  battle  of  principles  rather  than  of 
persons.  It  was  not  Calvin  but  Protes- 
tantism that  put  Servetus  to  death,  al- 
though it  is  unfortunately  true  that  Cal- 
vin was  the  chief  agent  of  this  wrong. 

God  never  moves  in  a  more  mysterious 
way  than  when  he  has  some  great  won- 


der of  spiritual  progress  to  perform 
among  men.  Though  Servetus  had  a 
clearer  vision  of  truth  than  Calvin  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  perish  and 
that  Calvin  should  achieve  success. 
Though  Calvin's  theology  was  firm  and 
well-knit,  it  is  now  crumbling  to  pieces, 
while  the  thought  of  Servetus  approves 
itself  more  and  more, 

Calvin  belonged  to  his  age.  He  was 
able  to  organize  and  lead  men  because 
his  thought  fitted  their  minds.  He  was 
a  logical  thinker,  but  not  an  original 
one.  He  took  an  ancient  system  of  the- 
ology and  worked  it  over  for  the  use 
of  the  new  Protestantism.  He  combined, 
he  welded  together,  he  shaped  into  a  re- 
ligious commonwealth  masses  of  men 
who  had  broken  away  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Through  him  and  the 
men  who  were  trained  in  his  ways  of 
thinking  there  was  wrought  in  Europe  a 
great  work  for  righteousness. 

Servetus  was  a  genius,  and  was  far 
in  advance  of  his  age.  He  was  a  thinker, 
not  an  organizer,  and  he  had  thought  too 
far  forward.  Moreover,  he  was  by  tem- 
perament unfitted  to  work  with  others. 
Calvin  was  hard  at  work  building  up  in 
Geneva  a  commonwealth  founded  upon 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  could  not  and 
would  not  have  his  success  imperiled  by 
one  whom  he  considered  a  half-insane 
dreamer.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  Refor- 
mation leaders  were  at  one  with  him  in 
horror  of  Servetus's  doctrines  and  deter- 
mination to  destroy  the  man,  if  possible. 
Not  even  the  gentle  Melancthon  had  any 
mercy  for  such  an  arch-heretic. 

The  death  of  Servetus  at  Calvin's 
hand  was  a  cruelty  that  belonged  to  the 
age  and  not  to  the  man.  The  monument 
of  honor,  and  the  monument  of  honor 
and  expiation  belong  to  an  age  that  is 
gentler  and  wiser,  but  not  more  honest 
and  conscientious.  In  building  the  tomb 
of  a  prophet  whom  our  fathers  put  to 
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death  we  are  not  more  certain  that  we 
are  doing  God's  will  in  expiating  their 
cruelty  than  they  were  in  committing  the 
cruelty.  B.  A.  G. 

*    *    * 

In  the  past  the  chief  motive  in  religion 
has  evidently  been  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment of  evil.  Devil  dodging  has  been  the 
all-important  art.  But  to-day  a  new 
motive  is  asserting  itself  with  growing 
force.  It  is  that  of  being  good  and  doing 
good  for  good's  sake.  The  thought  of 
future  reward  is  no  longer  the  mean 
motive  for  righteousness.  It  is  enough 
to  have  the  joy  of  the  being  and  the  do- 
ing. Do  good  because  it  is  better  to  do 
good  than  evil.  Help  others,  because  it 
is  better  than  hurting  them.  Be  pure 
and  unselfish  and  loving,  not  because  you 
fear  hell,  but  because  it  is  better  than 
being  impure  and  selfish  and  unloving. 

J.  A. 


God's  Workers. 

Alike  beneath  spring's  flowery  sod 

And  autumn's  leaves  of  withering  brown, 

Or  dumb  with  anguish,  or  with  bitter  moan 
Looking  our  last,  we  lay  them  down — 

God's  workers,  whom  with  loving  tone 

And  fond  imaginings,  we  called  our  own. 

But  still  His  work  goes  on:    with  blinded  eyes 
And  blundering  fingers  catching  in  the  thread. 

We  take  the  web  the  deft,  dead  fingers  wove — 
And  only  He  knows  how  the  broken  ends  are 
wed, 

Or  how,  at  last,  we  no  more  idly  grieve, 

But,  from  our  very  loneliness,  begin  to  weave. 

And  still  the  work  goes  on  and  unseen  hands. 
When  ours  grow  weak,   some  bright   threads 
scatter  through. 

Smoothing  the  tangles,  that  the  light  may  play 
Upon  our  woof  of  else  too  somber  hue. 

So,  whether  we  remember  or  forget 

His  workers,  their  grand  work  is  living  yet. 

[These  verses — ascribed  to  Geo.  Worster  in 
the  Portland  (Maine)  Transcript  about  thirty 
years  ago — are  called  to  mind  by  the  recent 
death  of  Dr.  S,  J.  Barrows.] 


Heroes  unsung  are  they  who  wear 
The  badge  of  tenderness; 

Who  look  away  from  things  of  sense. 

Rely  on  God's  omnipotence, 
And  live  to  love  and  bless. 

— Mrs.  Helen  S.  Evans. 


Mrs.  Fanny  C.  Houghton  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry  the  sum  of  $3000  to 
found  a  scholarship  in  the  name  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Fanny  P.  Chandler. 

The  Pomona  church,  spurred  up  by 
what  has  been  done  at  Santa  Cruz,  have 
secured  a  lot  adjoining  the  church  prop- 
erty, and  are  canvassing  for  funds  to 
erect  a  building. 

The  comment  on  the  Santa  Cruz  de- 
parture in  the  matter  of  the  Church 
House  is  generally  favorable,  and  indi- 
cates progress.  An  Episcopal  minister 
in  Sacramento  says:  ''The  Episcopal 
church  believes  that  theater  -  going, 
card  playing,  and  dancing  can  all  be 
healthful,  profitable  pastimes.  .  .  .  But 
every  good  thing  in  this  world  can  be 
converted  into  a  bad  thing;  everything 
depends  on  the  way  it  is  used.  .  .  .  This 
church  believes  that  the  gambling  spirit 
is  not  induced  or  stimulated  by  the  use 
of  cards.  .  .  .  Cards  can  be  a  perfectly 
harmless  amusement.  We  believe  in  us- 
ing them  and  in  learning  to  use  them 
properly." 

Father  Fisher  says:  ''The  Catholic 
church  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  these 
amusements,  provided  they  are  handled 
in  the  right  spirit.  Neither  are  we  op- 
posed to  dancing  in  the  proper  manner. 
To  put  low  dives  on  a  par  with  a  proper 
dance  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  card  playing." 

Rev.  Maxwell  Savage  feels  that  the 
cause  for  his  leaving  California  as  given 
in  the  last  number  is  not  quite  adequate. 
His  father's  illness  is  not  primarily  the 
reason  of  his  going.  He  came  to  do  a 
certain  piece  of  work.  He  has  done  it 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  has  given 
six  good  years.  The  country  is  large,  he 
is  young,  and  he  wants  to  be  nearer  his 
family.  He  expects  to  get  the  right  sort 
of  man  to  take  his  place.  He  will  miss 
the  place,  the  people,  and  the  church,  for 
they  have  grown  up  together,  and  devel- 
oped a  mutual  fondness.  Whatever  the 
cause,  we  shall  miss  him,  and  wherever 
he  goes  our  interest  and  good  wishes  will 
follow. 

Judge  William  A.  Wilkes  died  on  May 
11th  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles.    Judge 
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Wilkes  was  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Eliza 
Tupper  Wilkes,  well  known  in  Southern 
California  as  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
church.  He  came  to  Los  Angeles  from 
South  Dakota  five  years  ago,  where  the 
body  will  be  sent  for  interment.  His 
wife,  a  daughter,  and  four  sons  survive 
him. 

The  visit  of  Professor  John  Graham 
Brooks  has  been  a  marked  event  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  addition  to  his  addresses  at  the 
University  of  California,  he  deeply  im- 
pressed several  large  audiences  in  San 
Francisco.  The  reception  given  him  by 
the  Citizens'  League  of  Justice  brought 
out  a  fine  company,  and  his  address  on 
''The  Nature  and  Price  of  Reform"  made 
a  profound  impression,  and  being  pub- 
lished in  full,  will  aid  in  molding  a  wise 
and  firm  public  opinion. 

The  Bellingham  church  has  won  the 
devoted  interest  of  a  local  printer  of  ex- 
ceptional taste,  who  contributes  a  very 
handsome  folder  containing  the  order  of 
services,  list  of  officers  and  committees, 
and  other  matters  desirable  to  know. 
This  is  subject  of  mutual  congratulation, 
for  every  church  needs  a  good  printer, 
and  if  there  is  any  occupation  that  needs 
the  consolation  the  church  ought  to  bring 
and  to  be  fortified  by  patience  and  res- 
ignation, it  is  that  of  the  printer. 

Rev.  Elizabeth  Holt  Goldthwaite,  a 
minister  of  the  Universalist  fellowship, 
having  satisfied  the  Fellowship  Commit- 
tee of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference, 
is  hereby  commended  to  our  ministers 
and  churches.  In  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  National  Conference,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  her  acceptance  (May  10,  1909)  by  the 
above  committee,  she  will  be  received 
into  full  fellowship,  unless,  meanwhile, 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  take  ad- 
verse action. 

William  Thurston  Brown, 

Frank  Abram  Powell, 

David  Utter, 
Fellowship  Committee  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Conference. 

Plans  are  being  effected  for  a  "Con- 
gress on  the  Homes  and  Children  of  San 
Francisco,"  to  be  held  in  early  October. 
In  this  commendable  undertaking  there 
is  entire  harmony  and  cooperation    be- 


tween the  various  churches  and  organiza- 
tions. Catholic,  Episcopalian,  and  all 
denominations  for  once  are  united.  It 
is  proposed  to  consider  both  moral  and 
economic  conditions  as  affecting  the 
homes  and  the  children. 

Boston  is  taking  time  by  the  forelock 
and  proposes  to  commemorate  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  the  founding  of  New 
England  by  a  World's  Tercentennial  Ex- 
position in  1920.  Why  not  ?  It  is  assur- 
edly one  of  the  significant  events  of  his- 
tory, and  New  England  is  entitled  to  her 
turn.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
St.  Louis,  Seattle.  Surely  Boston  should 
be  next.  It  will  appropriately  fill  in  the 
gap  till  San  Francisco  will  be  ready  to 
jointly  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  and  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  is  getting  to  be  not  uncommon  for 
ministers  in  orthodox  pulpits  to  relieve 
their  feelings  in  unmistakable  terms  not 
wholly  in  consonance  with  what  the  pul- 
pit is  supposed  to  stand  for.  Rev.  C.  C. 
Pierce,  of  the  Memorial  Baptist  church 
of  Los  Angeles,  in  his  sermon  of  May 
16th,  startled  his  hearers  by  saying: 

"The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  few  en- 
thusiasts, propounding  a  few  theological 
dogmas,  will  be  able  to  sway  or  help 
humanity.  The  church  of  the  future 
will  have  room  for  everything  that  helps 
humanity,  and  everything  that  opens  the 
human  soul  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
race  will  find  a  place  in  its  creed,  order 
and  thought.  The  church  of  the  future 
will  exist  for  the  purpose  of  making 
human  life  what  it  ought  to  be,  here  and 
now,  instead  of  forever  telling  people  to 
get  ready  to  die,  and  it  will  substitute 
the  scientific  and  living  method  for  the 
traditional  dogmatic  and  authoritative 
mood." 

The  Seattle  Sunday-school  is  being 
trained  in  the  right  way.  On  the  after- 
noon of  May  22d  it  gave  a  musical 
Mother  Goose  play,  "Peggy's  Dream,"  at 
the  children's  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  litle  patients.  Thirteen 
of  its  pupils  assumed  the  leading  parts, 
and  it  was  in  every  way  successful.  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Gorham  is  superintendent  of  the 
school. 
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Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds,  in  his  May 
''monthly  letter"  to  his  people,  puts  the 
cause  of  the  church  very  forcibly  and 
convincingly:  ''Without  the  church  the 
fields  of  the  soul  would  lie  fallow,  and 
the  tree  of  life  would  never  bend  beneath 
the  rich,  ripe  fruits  of  the  spirit.  We 
love  nature  better  if  we  see  it  all  as  the 
beautiful  garment  of  God.  So  far  from 
neglecting  the  church  and  its  services,  let 
us  rally  to  its  support,  for,  whatever  its 
shortcomings,  it  teaches  us  of  truth  and 
duty,  and  of  religion  as  love  toward  God 
and  man." 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  returned  to  Naples 
on  May  14th  after  a  ten  days'  trip  in 
Sicily,  which  he  pronounces  as  beautiful 
a  country  as  he  has  ever  seen.  The  jour- 
neyings  of  INIr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  have  been 
very  enjoyable,  but  they  say  they  shall 
be  glad  to  be  back  in  California. 

From  Seattle  comes  a  beautifully 
printed  and  ornamented  brochure  issued 
by  the  Alice  Harriman  Co.  as  publishers. 
The  attractive  setting  is  for  a  gem  from 
the  heart  and  brain  of  Rev.  J.  D.  0. 
Powers — "Love  Never  Faileth."  It  is 
worthy  of  the  really  beautiful  way  in 
which  it  is  offered.  It  forms  a  number 
in  the  Puget  Sound  Friendship  Series,  is 
enclosed  in  a  harmonious  envelope,  and 
would  be  an  acceptable  gift  to  any  one  of 
taste.  Copies  can  be  had  at  Unitarian 
Headquarters  for  fifty  cents. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Martin,  formerly  of  Ta- 
coma,  now  associated  with  Felix  Adler 
in  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  in  New 
York,  will  spend  his  summer  vacation  at 
Puget  Sound.  He  and  his  w^ife  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  their  San  Francisco 
friends  as  they  passed  through. 

Rev.  Oliver  Porter  Shrout,  of  the  Dis- 
ciples' ministry,  having  satisfied  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fellowship  for  the  Pacific 
States,  is  hereby  commended  to  our  min- 
isters and  churches.  In  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  National  Conference,  at 
the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
date  of  his  acceptance  (May  5,  1909)  by 
the  Pacific  States  Committee,  he  will  be 
received  into  full  fellowship,  unless  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  meanwhile 
take  adverse  action. 

Earl  M.  Wilbur, 
Thomas  L.  Eliot, 
Benjamin  A.  Goodridge, 
Committee. 


The  Field  Secretary  visited  the  church 
at  Redlands  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
preaching  there,  and  conferring  with  the 
trustees  about  the  choice  of  a  minister. 
Mr.  Savage's  going  is  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal regret.  His  work  has  been  vigor- 
ous and  sound  in  all  departments,  and 
he  leaves  his  church  harmonious,  well  or- 
ganized, and  healthy.  Redlands  is  a 
most  attractive  field,  and  the  church 
there  should  have  little  difficulty  in  find- 
ing an  acceptable  minister. 

San  Diego  has  been  supplied  by  va- 
rious ministers,  but  arrangements  have 
been  made,  it  is  understood,  for  hearing 
some  candidates  of  promise.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  permanent  minister  will 
soon  be  found,  for  an  interregnum  is  in- 
evitably a  time  of  stand-still,  if  not  of 
retrogression. 

The  Pomona  church,  inspired  by  the 
example  of  Mr.  Stone's  Church  Home, 
at  Santa  Cruz,  has  determined  to  try  to 
secure  a  church  home  of  its  own.  The 
trustees  have  secured  an  option  on  a  fine 
lot  adjoining  the  church  on  the  north, 
and  are  now  vigorously  making  a  can- 
vass for  funds  to  buy  it.  The  young 
people,  in  especial,  have  taken  up  the 
matter  with  fine  enthusiasm.  Pomona 
is  singularly  lacking  in  any  provision  for 
the  young  people's  evenings,  and  a  suit- 
ably conducted  church  home  would  en- 
able the  church  there  to  perform  a  val- 
uable service  to  the  whole  community. 
Pomona  has  also  been  considering  the 
question  of  purchasing  a  pipe  organ, 
which  is  much  needed,  and  would  add 
greatly  to  the  church  services,  and  some 
steps  have  been  taken  to  that  end.  But 
the  matter  will  be  held  in  abeyance  for 
the  present,  in  favor  of  the  movement 
for  a  church  home. 

At  San  Bernardino,  where  we  had  a 
promising  young  church  early  in  the 
nineties,  which  was  weakened  by  the  de- 
parture of  its  minister,  and  apparently 
asphyxiated  by  the  hard  times  following, 
there  are  still  signs  of  life.  There  is  a 
group  of  a  dozen  steadfast  Unitarians 
who  want  a  church,  and  there  are  as 
many  more  adherents  of  the  old  move- 
ment will  join  in,  if  permanent  steps 
are  taken  toward  reviving  it.  Moreover, 
a  small  fund  still  exists  which  can    be 
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carried  over  from  the  old  church  to  a 
new  one.  Following  the  initial  steps 
taken  by  Mrs.  Cady  early  in  the  winter, 
IMr.  Savage,  of  Redlands,  has  been  hold- 
ing weekly  services  attended  by  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  people.  Mr.  Rice,  of  Po- 
mona, now  takes  up  the  work  where  Mr. 
Savage  leaves  it,  and  in  the  autumn  will 
begin  a  vigorous,  aggressive  campaign. 
If  hopes  are  realized,  we  should  organize 
a  promising  church  at  San  Bernardino 
within  the  coming  season. 

The  church  at  San  Jose  has  taken  a 
brave  and  determined  step.  For  some 
years  past  it  has  felt  obliged,  for  finan- 
cial reasons,  to  rent  its  auditorium  to 
another  organization  for  morning  serv- 
ices. This  has  been  unfortunate  in  va- 
rious ways.  There  has  been  a  certain 
conflict  of  interests ;  the  church  has  had 
no  open  door  to  strangers  at  the  hour 
when  all  other  churches  have  their  chief 
service;  and  many  people  who  might 
have  attended  meetings  in  the  morning 
have  been  unable  to  come  in  the  evening. 
Hence  adherents  have  fallen  away,  and 
contributions  have  been  lost,  yet  there 
seemed  no  practicable  alternative;  but 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting,  after  many 
suggestions  from  various  advisers,  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  their  new  minis- 
ter, the  church  unanimously  voted  to  re- 
sume its  morning  service,  and  entire  con- 
trol of  its  building,  beginning  with  the 
first  of  June.  Already  there  is  a  feeling 
of  fresh  hope,  and  of  confidence  that 
although  the  difficulties  may  be  severe  at 
first,  yet  a  step  has  been  taken  that  will 
assure  the  permanence  and  growth  of  the 
church  as  never  before. 

Eureka  suffers  from  the  isolation  of 
a  day's  ocean  voyage,  and  few  be  they 
that  find  it  without  first  being  sea-sick. 
But  our  church  there  also  has  the  sturdi- 
ness  that  comes  from  having  to  stand 
alone.  Else  how  could  it  have  survived 
an  experience  of  six  ministers  within  but 
little  more  than  three  years?  The  visit 
of  a  Field  Secretary  is  so  rare  an  event 
that  he  finds  himself  welcomed  almost  as 
an  angel  from  heaven.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  here  is  the  devotion  and  hearti- 
ness of  spirit  that  mean  the  assurance  of 
a  true  church,  which  wants  only  the 
right  leader  in  order  to  enter  on  the  in- 
heritance belonging  to  its  saints.  The 
people    are    here    patiently  waiting  for 


news  from  Boston  that  President  Eliot's 
appeal  for  their  lot  has  been  answered, 
when,  in  this  land  of  redw^ood,  they  can 
easily  go  on  to  erect  the  building  that 
shall  make  their  home.  It  is  hoped  to 
settle  a  minister  by  early  autumn. 

The  church  at  Santa  Rosa  has  had 
an  experience  that  should  be  instructive 
to  other  churches.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  financial  resources  of  the  church  had 
been  developed  to  their  fullest  extent. 
But  acting  upon  a  specially  urgent  im- 
pulse, the  trustees  made  a  further  effort 
to  secure  pledges  from  all  adherents  of 
the  church,  even  though  the  amounts 
should  be  small.  The  result  was  six- 
teen totally  new  subscribers  and  an  in- 
crease of  sixty-six  per  cent  in  the  amount 
subscribed.  Most  churches  could  wipe 
out  their  deficits  or  increase  their  sur- 
plus by  similar  methods.  A  half  of  the 
people  in  a  parish  will  subscribe  in  re- 
sponse to  a  general  appeal.  The  other 
half  have  to  be  patiently  gone  after,  one 
by  one;  and  although  not  unwilling  to 
give,  they  will  do  so  only  when  solicited 
in  person.  In  church  affairs  as  in  busi- 
ness only  thorough-going  methods  get 
satisfactory  results. 

The  benevolences  of  our  churches  on 
this  coast  show  a  gratifying  increase  this 
3^ear  over  last.  Last  year  only  fourteen 
of  our  twenty-four  active  churches  made 
any  contribution  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association ;  and  the  total  amount 
was  $1,205.57.  This  year  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  Conference  asked  the  churches 
to  give  over  $750  for  the  support  of 
local  enterprises;  and  it  was  feared  that 
the  collection  for  the  Association  would 
be  seriously  affected.  The  result  has 
been  an  agreeable  surprise,  A  few  of 
the  churches  show  a  small  falling  off; 
but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  gains 
elsewhere,  and  all  the  churches  but  two 
have  given  to  the  Association.  It  is 
doubted  whether  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  churches  has  ever  before  sent 
contributions  to  the  Association;  while 
the  Conference  contribution  is  a  clear 
gain.  The  following  table  tells  the  en- 
couraging story.  Figures  are  taken  from 
acknowledgments  in  the  Christian  Reg- 
ister, or  furnished  by  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters. The  total  of  contributions  this 
year  is  thus  $1,883.45,  as  compared  with 
$1,205.57  last  year,   and  several  of  the 
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churches  will  probably  still  send  in  their 
contributions  to  the  Pacific  Conference 
before  the  meeting  at  Seattle. 

Amer.  Unit.  Asso.  Pacific. 

1907-'08  1908-'09  Conf.** 

Alameda $100.00  $70.00  $20.00 

Berkeley 106.35  105.00  61.05 

Bellingham ....  .... 

Eureka 12.00  5.00 

Everett 10.00             

Hood  Eiver 12.00  10.00 

Los  Angeles 100.00  5.00  75.00 

Oakland    t35.00  t28.00  35.00 

Palo  Alto 60.00  87.55  20.00 

Pomona 20.00             

Portland 177.60  141.50  125.00 

Itedlands 39.62  20.00  40.00 

Salem 10.00             

San  Diego *10.00  20.00  10.60 

San  Francisco 400.00  400.00  150.00 

San  Jose 20.00  *25.00  15.00 

Santa  Ana 17.00  19.50  12.00 

Santa  Barbara 100.00  219.00  25.00 

Santa  Cruz 15.00  

Santa  Eosa 5.00  .... 

Seattle 25.00             

Spokane    25.00  25.00             

Woodland 10.25  10.00 

Total $1,205.57    $1,269.80       $613.65 

*Belated  contribution. 

**Not  including  Alliance  subscriptions. 

fincluding  $12  credited  as  "rent." 

*     *     * 

ContnbuteD^ 

Barrows — 'Triend  of  Man." 

The  late  Samuel  June  Barrows  was 
known  and  honored  of  many  on  the 
Pacific  Slope,  through  his  long  connec- 
tion with  the  Christian  Register — which 
he  edited  so  ably  and  happily  from  1881 
to  1897 — and  more  recently  through  his 
devoted  and  telling  work  as  a  penologist. 
Many,  too,  have  lively  and  grateful  rec- 
ollections of  the  flying  but  inspiring 
visit  that  he  and  his  wife  paid  this  coast 
last  fall,  when  he  attended  conferences 
of  charities  and  corrections  in  three 
states,  addressed  theological  students, 
and  gave  the  "charge  to  the  people"  at 
an  ordination — ''in  fact"  (to  quote  his 
own  words),  "talked  all  the  way  from 
San  Diego  to  Seattle,"  and  then  hastened 
back  for  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference. 

He  died  in  a  New  York  hospital,  April 
21st,  after  less  than  a  week's  illness,  of 
typhoid  pneumonia,  while  Mrs.  Barrows 
was  gone  on  a  humane  errand  to  Russia. 

Eastern  papers  have  teemed  with  out- 
pourings of  appreciation  and  regret.    A 


private  letter,  written  after  the  crema- 
tion, tells  how  "the  prison-reform  peo- 
ple cannot  be  comforted.  They  say  he 
was  just  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness, 
and  his  wise  counsels  and  able  pen  and 
tongue  will  be  sorely  missed."  And  to 
those  who  had  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
an  intimate  friendship  with  him  the 
news  of  his  decease  brings  not  only  sor- 
row for  so  great  a  loss  to  the  community 
— ay!  to  mankind  in  many  lands — but 
also  the  keen  pang  of  personal  bereave- 
ment. 

Dr.  Barrows'  life  was  one  of  widely 
varied      experiences      and     remarkable 
achievement.     Born    in    New  York    in 
1845,  he  was  left  fatherless  at  a  tender 
age  and  started  bread-winning  when  but 
eight  years  old,  in  the  employ  of  Hoe, 
the  manufacturer    of    printing  presses. 
He  learned  telegraphy,  while  yet  so  small 
that  he  had  to  stand  upon  a  stool  to  reach 
the   instrument.      Acquiring   shorthand, 
he  served  Fowler  &  Wells,  catching  and 
recording  the  delineations  of  character 
given  their  patrons  verbally  by  Nelson 
Sizer,  until  wearing  work  in  confined  and 
sunless  quarters    had    so    impaired  his 
health  that  he  went  up  to  Jackson's  fa- 
mous "cure"  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  to  recu- 
perate.   The  old  doctor  found  in  him  so 
useful  an  amanuensis  that  he  kept  him 
there — but  not  as  long  as  he  wanted  to ; 
for  Mr.  Barrows  and  Mrs.  Isabel  Hayes 
Chapin  (the  young  widow  of  a  mission- 
ary to  India)   agreeing    to    unite    their 
lives  and  fortunes,  went  down  to  Man- 
hattan, were  married  in  1867  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and    engaged    in    jour- 
nalism. 

Then,  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  State 
Department,  he  became  private  sten- 
ographer to  Wm.  H.  Seward,  as  well  as 
an  active  member  of  the  Washington  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

But,  one  day,  browsing  at  a  book-stall, 
he  picked  up  a  volume  of  Cyrus  Bartol's 
discourses  (I  forget  whether  it  was  "The 
Christian  Spirit  and  Life"  or  "The  Chris- 
tian Body  and  Form"),  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  his  Baptist  evan- 
gelicism.  It  set  him  thinking  along  a 
line  that  ultimately  led  both  him  and  the 
good  wife  to  announce  their  conversion 
to  the  Liberal  Faith;  and  that  avowal 
brought  upon  them  such  an  outburst  of 
odium   theologiciim,  that  he  was    pres- 
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ently  persuaded  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  him  to  do  was  to  study  for  the 
Unitarian  ministry. 

Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  71,  he  en- 
tered the  junior  class  at  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School.  The  writer  was  there,  as  a 
special  student,  and  we  found  ourselves 
congenial  comrades. 

There  was  also  rooming  in  Divinity 
Hall  a  technological  student,  who  out- 
stripped Barrows  and  myself  in  dietetic 
heresies,  and  we  three — preferring  a 
simpler  menu  to  that  furnished  at  the 
club  adjacent — were  soon  boarding  our- 
selves merrily  and  cheaply,  without  the 
aid  of  butcher  or  fishmonger. 

This  other  messmate — long  a  professor 
in  ''Tech,"  and  eminent  as  an  economic 
geologist — writes :  "The  breaking  of  our 
trio  by  the  passing  of  Barrows  carries 
me  back  to  those  old  days  in  Divinity 
Hall  and  our  successful  maintenance  of 
the  trinity  in  a  Unitarian  school !" 

While  diligently  pursuing  his  profes- 
sional studies,  Mr.  Barrows  defrayed  ex- 
penses by  reporting,  reviewing  and  cor- 
responding for  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  one  of  the  Sacramento  papers.  (His 
wife  tarried  for  a  season  at  the  Capital, 
an  esteemed  and  efficient  servant  of 
Uncle  Sam,  but  later  on  rejoined  her  hus- 
band in  Cambridge,  where  they  kept 
house  and  welcomed  the  advent  of  Mabel, 
their  only  child.) 

As  one  instance  of  his  journalistic 
acumen  and  promptness  in  action — a 
Jesuit  orator  of  celebrity  had  lately 
landed  and  was  to  hold  forth  one  even- 
ing in  Boston.  Barrows  heard  of  it  and 
was  at  the  hall  betimes  with  his  report- 
ing outfit,  caught  the  speech  verbatim, 
went  directly  to  a  hotel  room,  and  there, 
with  manifolding  pad  and  stylus,  wrote 
out  in  his  clear,  swift  longhand  four 
copies,  for  which  four*  morning  papers 
paid  him  ten  dollars  apiece.  A  pretty 
strenuous  night's  work,  that ;  but  he  had 
to  have  the  sinews  of  war. 

Twice,  ere  completing  his  course  at 
Harvard,  he  took  prolonged  vacations 
and  accompanied  military  expeditions, 
going  to  the  Yellowstone  and  into  the 
Black  Hills  with  Custer,  as  a  special  cor- 
respondent for  the  Tribune. 

After  graduation  and  a  year  of  fur- 
ther study  in  Germany,  he  was  ordained 


(1876)  as  minister  of  the  old  First  Par- 
ish Church  at  Dorchester,  whence  he  was 
called  four  years  later  to  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  Christian  Register..  There — 
seconded  by  ''his  wonderful  helpmeet, 
who  could  duplicate  his  every  ability" — 
he  wrought  for  sixteen  fruitful  years, 
until  induced  to  go  back  to  Washington 
and  represent  the  Tenth  Massachusetts 
District  for  a  single  term  in  Congress. 
Since  then  he  has  given  himself  mainly 
to  the  succor  of  the  prisoners  and  ex- 
prisoners,  in  both. the  Old  World  and  the 
New — with  what  benign  efficiency  re- 
cording angels  know ! 

AS    TO   PERSONAL    CHARACTERISTICS. 

Dr.  Barrows  was  tall  and  wiry,  of 
spare  and  nervous  make.  Abstemious  in 
habit,  he  had  learned,  like  Beecher,  "to 
regard  food  as  an  engineer  does  fuel — 
to  be  employed  economically  and  entirely 
with  reference  to  the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  machine." 

His  mind,  naturally  alert  and  agile, 
had  been  well  trained  and  was  decisive 
and  sure-footed  in  action;  so  that  his 
habitual  command  of  faculty  was  ready 
and  thorough.  Ever  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  knowledge,  as  well  as 
righteousness,  he  was  insatiable  in  its 
pursuit  and  acquisition.  The  remem- 
brance that  he  had  not  had  a  college  edu- 
cation seemed  a  perpetual  spur  to  his 
industry ;  for  he  was  a  tremendously  in- 
dustrious worker,  and  wont  to  "make 
much  of  the  shreds  and  patches  of  time." 
Quick  to  recognize  and  prompt  in  utiliz- 
ing opportunity — whether  for  learning 
or  earning — he  was  also  capable  of  a 
concentrated  and  sustained  mental  activ- 
ity that  accomplished  wonders.  His 
fund  of  information  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  his  fruitfulness  as  a  writer 
were  marvelous.  He  led  the  strenuous 
life,  indeed,  but  worked  with  less  ap- 
parent friction  than  any  one  I  have  ever 
known. 

This  intensity  of  application,  however, 
was  relieved  by  a  charming  sportiveness 
of  nature  that  often  broke  out  in  merry 
sallies,  and  by  fondness  for  music,  in 
which  he  was  a  proficient. 

Among  all  the  good  men  and  true 
whose  friendship  I  have  been  blest  with, 
it  would  be  hard  to  name  another  who 
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has  inspired  such  mingled  admiration, 
respect,  and  affection. 

He  has  been  spoken  of  as  ''our  bril- 
liant and  genial  friend."  He  was  all 
that — and  more.  Beneath  all  his  success 
in  doing  things,  and  the  versatility  and 
playfulness  patent  even  to  the  casual 
observer,  there  was  a  depth  of  moral  ear- 
nestness and  a  settled  disposition  to 
"lend  a  hand"  generously  and  discreetly. 
His  love  for  the  service  of  humanity 
amounted  almost  to  a  passion,  and  The 
Outlook's  terse  obituary  was  fitly  headed 
''A  Friend  of  Man." 

Not  quite  sixty-four,  yet  how  long- 
lived  ! 

"He  livetli  long  who  liveth  well — 
All  else  is  life  but  flung  away ; 
He  livetli  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day." 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;    in  thoughts,  not 

breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We    should   count    time   by   heart-throbs.      He 

most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,   feels  the  noblest,  acts  the 

best; 
And  he  whose  heart  beats   quickest  lives  the 

longest." 

He  had  laid  hold  on  the  life  which  is 
life  indeed ;  so  now  he  may  rest  from  his 
labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

N.  E.  B. 

*    *    * 

€bent0. 

Death  of  Edith  King  Davis. 

The  First  Unitarian  Church  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  community  in  general 
have  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  sud- 
den death  of  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Starr  King,  which 
occurred  on  May  23d,  following  an  op- 
eration made  necessary  by  a  sharp  at- 
tack two  days  previous.  Up  to  that 
time  she  was  in  excellent  health,  with  an 
apparent  promise  of  many  years  of  use- 
fulness and  happiness. 

When  her  father,  in  1860,  left  the 
Hollis  Street  Church  in  Boston  to  take 
up  his  work  in  San  Francisco,  he 
brought  with  him  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Edith.  His  son,  Frederick,  was  born 
in  San  Francisco.  After  his  death,  four 
years  later,  the  family  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  King  some  years  after  mar- 
ried Mr.  William  Norris.  The  daughter 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  church 


her  father  had  made  so  conspicuous  and 
respected.  She  taught  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  in  1873  was  the  prime  mover 
in  establishing  the  Society  for  Christian 
Work,  which  at  first  embraced  all  the 
church  activities,  having  four  sections — 
one  to  care  for  the  sick  and  destitute,  one 
to  aid  the  young — being  the  first  free 
sewing  school  in  the  city ;  one  to  distrib- 
ute reading  matter  in  hospitals  and  jails, 
and  one  to  promote  the  social  life  of  the 
church. 

She  took  charge  of  the  sewing  school, 
and  within  the  first  year  gathered  over 
four  hundred  children  and  enlisted  over 
sixty  teachers  in  conducting  the  work 
and  distributing  the  completed  gar- 
ments. She  showed  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
ecutive ability,  and  while  never  arrogat- 
ing leadership,  was  always  ecpial  to  it. 
She  never  lost  her  interest  in  the  Society 
for  Christian  Work,  which,  after  a  brief 
experimental  stage,  passed  into  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  women  of  the 
church,  and  confined  itself  to  the  char- 
itable work  originally  administered  by 
Section  One. 

In  becoming  the  wife  of  Mr.  Horace 
Davis,  who  from  its  organization  had 
been  intimately  associated  with  the 
church,  her  interest  was  still  further  ce- 
mented. She  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
church  several  years  ago,  and  has  been 
unanimously  reelected  at  each  succeed- 
ing annual  election,  being  the  only 
woman  so  honored.  Mrs.  Davis  was  nat- 
urally musical,  and  her  training  was  ex- 
tensive and  of  the  best.  She  was  ob- 
viously fitted  to  take  charge  of  the 
church  music,  and  for  many  years  has 
discharged  that  office  in  a  manner  that 
has  given  the  musical  portion  of  the 
church  service  high  standing.  Her  en- 
joyment of  the  best  music  was  very  great. 
She  was  a  pianist  of  rare  skill,  and  those 
privileged  to  hear  her  interpretation  of 
the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  or  of  the  best 
work  of  the  modern  composers  of  first 
rank,  gained  fresh  insight  into  their 
meaning  and  an  increased  appreciation 
of  their  beauty. 

IMrs.  Davis  was  delightful  in  her  hos- 
pitality, which  was  generous.  She  was 
wholly  free  from  the  severe  convention- 
alities that  paralyze  genuine  enjoyment. 
There  was  always  freedom  and  a  certain 
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breeziness  of  the  social  atmosphere  that 
promoted  ease  and  gave  zest  to  every 
movement.  She  was  gifted  in  expres- 
sion, and  no  one  ever  passed  a  dull  mo- 
ment in  her  home.  She  had  convictions 
and  opinions  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Frank,  direct,  bright,  with  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  fearless  in  her  freedom, 
she  was  an  ideal  hostess.  She  told  a 
story  delightfully  and  never  spared  her- 
self if  it  happened  to  be  at  her  own  ex- 
pense. She  had  traveled  widely,  re- 
tained vivid  impressions  of  what  she  had 
seen,  and  was  most  entertaining  in  de- 
scription. Her  home  life  was  most 
happy.  She  enjoyed  good  books,  and 
was  interested  in  all  sorts  of  people. 
Her  husband's  interests  were  hers,  and 
she  was  proud  of  what  he  did  and  the 
respect  and  regard  he  inspired.  Her 
father's  memory  was  very  dear  to  her, 
and  in  many  ways  she  was  very  like 
him.  Her  son  Norris  was  her  only  child. 
Of  late  her  delight  in  her  grandchil- 
dren has  given  fresh  interest  to  life. 
She  enjoyed  having  them  visit  her  and 
in  visiting  them.  She  was  renewing  her 
youth  in  them  and  entering  into  their 
life  in  a  most  beautiful  way. 

She  was  a  woman  of  fine  mind  and  of 
strong  feeling — a  most  loyal  friend,  pub- 
lic-spirited, but  not  fond  of  public  dis- 
play. Her  sphere  was  the  home,  the 
church,  the  club.  She  deplored  noisy 
clamor  for  rights,  but  believed  thor- 
oughly in  woman's  responsibility  for 
her  great  influence. 

She  was  an  active  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Century  Club,  and  did  much 
to  maintain  its  high  standards.  She  was 
looked  up  to  as  an  authority  in  the  com- 
munity as  to  matters  musical  and  sup- 
ported many  efforts  to  sustain  the  best. 
In  a  wholly  unostentatious  way  she  was 
generous  in  the  relief  of  suffering. 

She  was  a  most  womanly  woman,  with 
a  great  capacity  for  friendship  and  an 
independence  of  thought  very  refresh- 
ing. She  was  a  happy  woman.  She  pos- 
sessed a  great  cheerfulness  and  an  in- 
tense interest  in  all  things.  She  suffered 
uncomplainingly  when  suffering  came. 
She  sought  the  best  in  people  and  in  life, 
and  she  found  it  and  enjoyed  it.  She 
could  but  have  many  friends  and  will 
be  greatly  missed.  Her  memory  will  be 
a  bright  spot  in  many  a  saddened  heart. 


Unitarian  Club  of  California. 

''Law  Night"  with  the  Unitarian  Club 
was  May  19th.  The  guest  of  honor  was 
Dr.  James  Parker  Hall,  dean  of  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  California, 
who  during  the  day  had  delivered  the 
address  to  the  graduates  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  law  school.  Grouped 
around  him  were  judges  in  profusion  of 
varied  rank,  representing  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  and  the  supreme, 
appellate  and  superior  courts  of  the 
State.  The  company  numbered  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members  and 
guests.  President  Hutchinson  had  ar- 
ranged for  six  fifteen-minute  speeches 
before  the  introduction  of  the  special 
guest,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  muzzle 
guests,  and  while  some  kept  within 
bounds,  the  sum  total  of  talks,  including 
preliminary  and  explanatory  remarks, 
considerably  exceeded  fifteen  per. 

The  first  speaker  was  Rev.  Bradford 
Leavitt,  who  spoke  upon  "How  the  Law 
Looks  to  a  Clergyman."  He  said  in 
part: 

''I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
law,  but  I  do  know  two  things — that  the 
duty  of  America  is  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  the  punishment  of 
criminals,  and  that  the  whole  system  of 
law  in  California  needs  revision. 

''When  Ambassador  Bryce  wrote  his 
American  notes  he  said  it  was  clear  that 
the  bar  counts  for  less  than  it  did,  and 
he  attributed  it  to  the  growth  of  the 
great  corporations,  which  are  willing  to 
pay  large  sums  for  lawyers. 

"But  if  he  had  written  it  in  this  day, 
twenty-five  years  afterwards,  he  would 
have  said  that  the  lawyers  have  fallen 
still  lower  in  the  public  estimation. 

"Lawyers  used  to  have  business  men 
for  clients.  Now  it  seems  that  the  busi- 
ness men  keep  lawyers.  How  often  we 
see  big  lawyers  go  with  abject  servility 
to  the  offices  of  the  big  corporations. 

"But  it  is  clear  that  we  are  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  moral  movement  which 
is  as  significant  as  anything  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  this  country.  It  is  a  quick- 
ening of  the  conscience  of  the  people 
that  seeks  to  bring  the  business  and  so- 
cial life  of  the  country  in  harmony  with 
ideals.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done 
and  we  must  strive  in  the  great  fellow- 
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ship  not  of  things  accomplished,  but  of 
things  to  be  done,  that  great  fellowship 
which  defies  petty  barriers  of  creed, 
church  and  ecclesiasticism,  and  which 
will  dare  to  speak ;  that  will  face  iniqui- 
ties of  trade,  corruption  of  politics,  as 
well  as  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy. 
And  in  the  work  the  lawyers  have  done 
is  the  prophecy  that  they  already  have 
in  hand  the  work  of  ameliorating  the 
evils  of  life  and  of  disarming  the  hatreds 
of  the  world." 

He  gave  some  keen  thrusts,  but  after- 
ward appeared  for  the  defense,  and  de- 
fended the  profession.  He  said  that 
much  of  the  good  work  of  the  past  few 
years  had  been  done  by  lawyers — who 
were  also  preachers.  Roosevelt,  Folk, 
Hughes,  Bryan,  Taft  were  all  preachers. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Dohrmann  spoke  on  ''The 
Law  as  Viewed  by  the  Merchant."  His 
general  conclusion  was  that  there  was 
too  much  law,  too  long  delays,  and  too 
much  expense. 

He  recited  recent  observations  of  the 
operation  of  the  courts  in  Germany, 
where  the  commercial  court  has  one  pro- 
fessional judge  and  two  business  men. 
He  told  of  having  attended  a  session  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Germany,  in 
which  an  attorney  argued  his  case  in 
twenty  minutes  and  the  presiding  judge 
spoke  for  ten  minutes. 

"After  the  lawyer  and  I  lunched  to- 
gether, he  said,  'Let  us  go  back  to  court 
and  see  the  result.'  I  was  astounded. 
'A  supreme  court  decision  in  this  time !' 
We  went  back  to  court  and  in  less  than 
three  hours  from  the  argument,  my 
friend  knew  that  he  had  his  case." 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Brown  gave  "A  Broker's 
Bird's-eye  View  of  the  Law,"  and  the 
bird  didn't  seem  to  think  much  of  it. 

"What  is  this  crazy  patchwork,"  he 
said,  "which  after  centuries  you  have 
made  and  called  law?  Certainly  it  is 
rarely  synonymous  with  justice  in  the 
life  of  one  individual.  Quoting  Bacon, 
it  is  like  a  cobweb  in  which  the  small  flies 
are  caught  and  the  large  flies  break 
through.  To-day,  as  in  medieval  times, 
right  is  might,  but  it  is  the  might  of 
money,  where  large  corporations  employ 
the  best  lawyers. 

"Law  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
merce has  made  the  least  progress  of 
any  profession   or  business  in  the   last 


fifty  years.  It  drags  more  and  more 
slowly.  A  decision  in  one  court  means 
only  an  opportunity  for  appeal  and  trial 
in  another  court.  Law  under  present 
conditions  is  almost  as  expensive  as  war, 
and  as  surely  destructive  of  the  fortune 
of  the  individual." 

Judge  J.  A.  Cooper,  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  was  given  the  subject,  "How 
Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  Bar 
Appear  to  the  Court." 

He  gave  some  interesting  experiences 
as  an  examiner  of  applicants,  and  then 
came  strongly  to  the  defense  of  laws  and 
lawyers.  He  spoke  with  reprobation  of 
the  glaring  stupidity  and  the  daring  her- 
esy of  a  young  Stanford  student  who 
said:  "We  want  to  modernize  the  law; 
we  want  to  make  its  operation  swift ;  we 
do  not  want  to  take  our  laws  from  dead 
men." 

He  quoted  many  of  the  lofty  senti- 
ments of  Blackstone  and  other  "dead 
men,"  and  enlarged  upon  the  high  ideals 
of  the  law.  As  the  courts  have  of  late 
been  subjected  to  so  much  severe  criti- 
cism, we  think  it  just  to  set  forth  their 
defense,  and  thank  Judge  Cooper  for 
furnishing  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
address :  ' 

"We  of  the  profession  are  trained  to 
reverence  the  law,  and  the  great  rights 
of  Englishmen  as  defined  in  Magna 
Charta  or  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
phrase  is  used  in  some  form  in  the  con- 
stitution of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Webster's  definition  of  the  law  of  the 
land  is :  "By  the  law  of  the  land  is  most 
clearly  intended  the  general  law,  a  law 
which  hears  before  it  condemns,  which 
proceeds  upon  inquiry  and  renders  judg- 
ment only  after  trial.  The  meaning  is 
that  every  citizen  shall  hold  his  life,  lib- 
erty and  property  and  immunities  under 
the  protection  of  the  general  rules  which 
govern  society.  Everything  which  may 
pass  under  the  form  of  an  enactment  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  considered  the  law 
of  the  land.'  How  much  this  definition, 
and  the  words  'a  law  which  proceeds 
upon  inquiry  and  renders  judgment 
only  after  trial,'  mean  to  a  free  man  in 
a  free  country. 

"  Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries 
speaks  of  the  law  as  a  'Science  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  criterion  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  teaches    to    establish  the 
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one,  and  prevent,  punish  or  redress  the 
other;  which  employs  in  its  theory  the 
noblest  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  exerts 
in  its  practice  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the 
heart;  a  science  which  is  universal  in 
its  use  and  extent,  acocmmodated  to 
each  individual,  yet  comprehending  the 
whole  community.' 

"Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said:  'Law  is 
the  science  in  which  the  greatest  powers 
of  the  understanding  are  applied  to  the 
greatest  number  of  facts.' 

"These  premises  show  how  great  is  the 
law,  and  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a 
civilization  in  which  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject are  tried  by  law  in  its  accepted 
sense.  Unless  one  can  enjoy  his  freedom 
in  all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and  labor 
where  he  chooses,  to  pursue  any  calling, 
trade  or  profession,  he  has  no  liberty. 
Unless  he  has  a  property  in  his  goods 
and  possessions,  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
and  industry,  he  will  not  labor.  No  one 
who  is  a  slave  by  the  mandate  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  which  he  lives  would  fight 
for  such  a  government.  Who  would  haz- 
ard his  person  in  the  day  of  battle  for 
that  which  is  not  his  own?  It  is  there- 
fore to  the  law — 'the  greatest  interest  of 
man  on  earth' — that  we  owe  our  civiliza- 
tion, our  liberty,  and  the  right  to  own 
and  possess  property. 

"The  age  in  which  we  live  is  a  stren- 
uous one,  and  one  in  which  great  leaders 
must  arise.  The  increase  of  our  national 
debt— $120,000,000  during  the  last  year 
(and  we  also  note  that  England  in- 
creased hers  by  almost  the  same  amount) 
• — the  tendency  to  increase  the  running 
expenses  of  all  state  governments  and 
municipalities,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  people  vote  a  tax  on  the  own- 
ers of  property,  are  matters  of  grave 
concern.  We  are  living  beyond  our  in- 
comes as  individuals,  as  municipalities 
and  as  governments.  Where  great  cor- 
porations control,  and  raise  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life — the  clothes, 
the  water,  the  food — the  people  are  im- 
potent before  them;  where  the  rulers 
of  the  people  look  to  the  mob  for  sup- 
port in  order  to  be  elected  to  public 
office,  it  is  time  for  thinking  men  to 
come  upon  the  scene,  for  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law  to  be  held  out  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  are  defenseless,  and 
to  punish  those  who  disobey. 


The  lawyer  has  therefore  been  justly 
said  to  be  the  conservative  force  in  the 
nation,  and  is  coi  stantly  called  on  to 
defend  the  individual  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  majority.  He  must  fre- 
quently defy  public  opinion  by  protect- 
ing the  individual  from  its  unreasonable 
demands.  In  a  country  where  suffrage 
is  almost  universal;  where  class  preju- 
dice and  race  prejudice  have  been 
fanned  into  flames  by  frenzied  agitators 
and  demagogues,  and  with  nothing  left 
but  great  constitutional  limitations 
standing  as  barriers  against  popular  ag- 
gression, the  lawyer  must  frequently 
thwart  the  public  will  by  invoking  the 
sacred  bill  of  rights — the  constitution  of 
his  country. 

"I  emphasize  the  statement  that  we 
need  strong  and  fearless  men.  We  need 
statesmen  and  men  in  public  office  who 
will  look  to  the  good  of  the  government 
and  the  people,  and  who  will  not  pander 
to  public  passion  and  prejudice.  We 
need  brainy  and  fearless  men  who  will 
advocate  the  right  and  condemn  the 
wrong,  and  use  their  influence  to  uphold 
and  support  the  law  in  its  majesty.  We 
need  lawyers  who  will  not  do  that  which 
their  consciences  tell  them  is  wrong  in 
order  to  gain  the  huzzas  of  the  multi- 
tude, or  the  daily  praise  of  all  the  jour- 
nals. We  need  men  with  the  courage 
and  loyalty  of  the  great  French  advocate 
Malesherbes,  who,  in  volunteering  his 
services  to  Louis  XVI  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  when  that  unfortunate  mon- 
arch was  arraigned  before  the  national 
convention,  knowing  that  he  would  for- 
feit his  own  life  with  that  of  his  client, 
declared:  'I  have  twice  been  called  to 
the  counsel  of  the  king  when  all  the 
world  coveted  the  honor,  and  now  that 
it  has  become  dangerous  I  owe  him  the 
same  service.'  He  gave  to  his  royal 
client  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  and  per- 
ished with  him  by  the  guillotine. 

"Lord  Erskine  sacrificed  his  social 
popularity  and  political  prestige  by  de- 
fending the  then  despised  Tom  Paine. 
The  name  of  Paine  lives  to-day,  while 
not  one  of  the  unthinking  mob  can  be 
called  to  mind. 

"Our  own  country  furnishes  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  fearless  lawyer,  when,  after 
the  Boston  massacre,  amid  all  the  tumult 
preceding  the  revolution,  two  leaders  of 
the    popular   party — John   Adams    and 
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Josiah  Quincy — offered  to  defend  the 
British  soldiers  who  were  charged  with 
murder;  and,  to  the  great  credit  of  a 
Boston  jury,  it  arose  to  the  occasion,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  demands  of  the  pop- 
ular mob,  followed  the  law,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  acquitted. 

''With  these  examples  of  loyalty  and 
courage  in  our  profession  before  us,  may 
we  not  join  in  the  sentiment  of  Gilbert 
Holland : 

'God  give  us  men  a  time  like  this  demands, 
Strong  men,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready 

hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie, 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And    damn   his    treacherous   flatteries   without 

winking ; 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog, 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking.'  " 

Assistant  District  Attorney  A.  P. 
Black  spoke  forcibly  and  feelingly  upon 
"Some  Things  a  Prosecuting  Officer 
Finds  Out."  Among  them  was  that  he 
must  not  be  guided  by  his  sympathies, 
but  stand  firmly  on  his  sworn  duty  to 
carry  out  the  law.  He  also  finds  out 
that  the  average  citizen  would  go  to  any 
length  to  escape  jury  duty. 

Judge  Henry  A.  Melvin  gave  ''A  Few 
Words  from  the  Supreme  Court."  They 
were  witty  at  first,  but  ended  with  a  dig- 
nified exaltation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law,  and  a  plea  that  re- 
forms in  procedure  be  made  by  those 
who  hold  it  in  reverence. 

Dr.  James  Parker  Hall,  of  Chicago,  re- 
ferred pleasantly  to  his  early  residence 
in  California,  and  to  his  continued  in- 
terest in  it.  He  was  proud  to  witness 
what  three  years  had  done  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  gave  some  amazing  illustra- 
tions of  court  decisions  by  a  Tammany 
judge,  and  spoke  entertainingly  of  law 
and  its  administration. 

President  Hutchinson  interspersed  the 
addresses  with  pithy  remarks  and  happy 
introductions.  The  evening  was  wholly 
enjoyable,  happily  concluding  the  sea- 
son. 


Genial,  almost  to  miracle,  is  the  soil  of 
sorrow ;  wherein  the  smallest  seed  of  love, 
timely  falling,  becometh  a  tree,  in  whose 
foliage  the  birds  of  blessed  song  lodge 
and  sing  unceasingly. — Martineaxi. 


School  for  the  Ministry. 

By  Earl  M.  Wilbur. 

An  "institution  but  five  years  old  has 
hardly  arrived  at  an  age  requiring  a  his- 
torian, yet  it  is  not  too  soon  to  set  down 
some  things  connected  with  the  founding 
and  beginnings  of  our  school.  The  visible 
founding  of  the  school  in  1904  was  an 
event  in  which  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts  were  revealed,  and  toward  which 
many  prayers,  plans,  and  influences  had 
been  directed.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  speak  of  them  all,  and  invidious  to 
attempt  to  decide  which  of  them  was  the 
earliest  or  the  most  important.  But  at 
all  events,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Kendall  (later 
Mrs.  Francis  Cutting),  who  had  for 
years  been  a  devoted  Unitarian  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, having  come  in  1878  to  live 
in  Oakland,  had  occasion  to  lament  the 
fewness  of  the  Unitarian  churches  on 
the  Pacific  Coast;  and  becoming  per- 
suaded that  the  matter  could  never  be 
radically  mended  so  long  as  ministers 
had  to  be  sent  for  from  the  far  East,  she 
discussed  with  Mr.  Cutting  at  that  early 
date  the  importance  of  having  a  divinity 
school  in  California,  and  of  sometime 
doing  something  to  make  one  possible, 
and  from  that  time,  the  purpose  was 
never  wholly  forgotten.  There  were 
doubtless  also  others  who,  realizing  the 
same  need,  thought  the  same  thought  and 
hoped  the  same  hope;  for  at  the  session 
of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  Conference  held 
at  Portland  in  September,  1889,  Rev. 
C.  W.  Wendte  offered  a  proposition  for 
the  establishment  of  a  training-school 
for  ministers  at  Berkeley.  After  an 
animated  and  generally  favorable  dis- 
cussion suitable  resolutions  were  adopted 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
the  whole  matter  in  charge.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte, 
chairman ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  and 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Thompson  of  Tacoma ; 
and  the  members  were  diligent  in  their 
investigations  during  the  year. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence, held  at  San  Francisco  in  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  the  committee  presented  a 
thorough  and  strong  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wendte,  which  was  later  printed  as 
a  14-page  pamphlet,  and  given  wide  cir- 
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culation.  The  sum  of  $1,400  annually 
for  five  years  had  been  pledged  by  eight 
individuals  and  by  the  Conference,  to- 
wards the  salary  of  one  of  the  professors, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  would  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  salary  of  another,  who 
should  also  become  minister  of  a  new 
church  to  be  established  at  Berkeley. 
The  matter  had  also  been  presented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
at  Philadelphia,  and  had  been  cordially 
indorsed. 

The  next  step  was  to  find  a  suitable 
person  for  dean  of  the  school.  In  1891 
the  church  at  Berkeley  had  been 
founded,  and  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  had  made  it  a  grant  for  the 
year  of  $1,000,  with  the  understanding 
that  half  this  amount  was  to  be  con- 
sidered on  account  of  the  school,  and 
that  the  minister  was  to  divide  his  time 
between  school  and  church.  The  Berk- 
eley society  also  bought  a  large  double 
lot  at  the  corner  of  Dana  Street  and 
Bancroft  Way,  so  as  to  accommodate 
both  church  and  school  buildings.  Rev. 
W.  W.  Fenn  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  (no\\ 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School) 
was  induced  to  come  out  to  California 
with  a  view  to  undertaking  the  double 
office ;  but  he  did  not  find  here  the  en- 
couraging prospects  for  a  school  that  he 
had  expected,  no  student  for  it  being 
assuredly  in  sight;  and  he  therefore  re- 
turned East  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Chicago. 

Then  ensued  further  delays  and  dis- 
appointments, until  the  panic  of  1893 
came,  when  some  of  the  pledges  made  at 
the  start  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Berke- 
ley society  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  the 
lot  designed  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Wendte  removed  to  the  East,  and 
the  whole  project  seemed  to  have  come 
to  an  end;  and  for  ten  years  there  was 
no  visible  sign. 

The  matter  was  only  dormant,  how- 
ever. The  need  of  a  school  became,  if 
possible,  more  urgent  than  ever ;  and  the 
hope  of  having  one  lived  in  many  hearts, 
but  chiefly  in  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cutting,  and  of  Mr.  Horace  Davis,  who 
at  the  Conference  of  1890  had  offered 
the  resolutions  which  first  gave  the 
project   definite   shape.     Mr.    and  Mrs. 


Cutting  repeatedly  spoke  of  the  matter 
at  their  own  fireside,  and  nourished  the 
purpose  some  time  to  make  provision  for 
such  a  school.  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Cut- 
ting from  time  to  time  discussed  the 
subject  as  they  met  at  lunch  at  the 
Merchants'  Club.  But  the  direct  im- 
pulse that  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
school  was  due  to  Rev.  George  W.  Stone, 
Field  Secretary  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association.  In  the  winter  of  1903- 
'04  he  happened  to  be  for  several  weeks 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Cutting,  while  supply- 
ing the  pulpit  of  the  Oakland  church. 
One  day  when  Mrs.  Cutting  had  been 
speaking  of  her  hopes  and  purposes  with 
regard  to  the  founding  of  a  school,  he 
said  to  her:  ''Why  not  do  it  now?" 
This  led  to  a  discussion  of  ways  and 
means,  and  of  plans  which  Mr.  Stone 
formed  and  pushed  with  energy.  The 
result  Avas  that  early  in  the  year  1904 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cutting  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  a  definite  pledge 
of  $1,000  a  year  each,  for  five  years,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  a  school  could 
be  successfully  developed  in  California; 
and  had  given  assurance  that  if  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiment  were  favorable, 
they  would  make  provision  for  a  perma- 
nent endowment. 

It  happened  that  on  the  very  day  on 
which  President  Eliot  received  informa- 
tion of  this  offer,  Mr.  Davis  came  into 
the  office  in  Boston.  When  told  of  it,  he 
at  once  made  a  similar  offer  of  $1,000 
a  year  (doubled  in  1906)  in  the  name 
of  himself  and  Mrs.  Davis.  Payments 
were  made  by  both  parties  beginning 
with  March  1,  1904,  which  may  there- 
fore stand  as  the  date  of  the  actual 
founding  of  the  school. 

All  preliminary  arrangements  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  and  especially  of  its 
local  representative,  Mr.  Stone.  As  had 
been  the  case  thirteen  years  before,  so 
now  again,  the  next  step  was  to  find  a 
suitable  person  for  dean  of  the  school. 
After  a  considerable  canvass  among 
available  names,  the  choice  fell  upon 
Rev.  Arthur  M.  Judy,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa.  But  after  some  consideration  he 
thought  it  best  to  decline  the  position. 
The  next  person  selected  was  Rev.  Earl 
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M.  Wilbur,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  who  had 
already  served  the  church  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  from  1890  to  1898,  and  who  had 
had  some  valuable  experience  at  the 
Meadville  Theological  School.  He  ac- 
cepted the  call  in  April,  and  arrived  in 
Oakland  early  in  June.  Meanwhile  a 
location  for  the  school  had  ben  provided. 
Mr.  Stone  had  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Frances  A.  Hackley,  of  New  York,  a 
generous  sum  of  money  required  to  free 
the  Oakland  church  from  its  floating 
debt,  on  condition  that  the  school  should 
be  granted  accommodations  in  the 
parish-house  wing  of  the  church  build- 
ing; and  this  condition  was  readily  ac- 
ceded to. 

Money,  quarters,  and  a  teacher  now 
being  provided,  only  students  were  want- 
ing to  make  the  new  school  a  reality. 
The  name  of  not  a  single  candidate  was 
known  when  Mr.  Wilbur  arrived  on  the 
field.  But  he  at  once  began  investiga- 
tions and  a  campaign  of  publicity;  and 
by  the  opening  of  the  term  in  August 
he  had  discovered  four  students,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  four  more  had 
been  enrolled. 

The  idea  in  mind  in  the  original  prop- 
osition to  establish  a  ''Training  School 
for  Ministers"  had  apparently  been  to 
have  a  school  maintaining  a  very  mod- 
est standard,  which  should  receive  all 
grades  of  students  and  fit  them  for 
ministerial  work  without  careful  insist- 
ence upon  a  particular  standard  of 
attainment.  But  in  the  school  actually 
established,  while  it  has  not  seemed  ad- 
visable to  require  a  college  degree  as  a 
condition  of  admission,  all  students  not 
holding  a  degree  are  expected  to  supple- 
ment their  training  by  taking  courses  at 
the  University ;  and  the  requirements  for 
graduation  are  intended  to  indicate  as 
much  work  and  as  good  work  as  is  de- 
manded at  any  other  school  in  the 
country. 

It  was  Mrs.  Cutting's  plan,  when  the 
school  was  founded,  that  although  it  was 
at  first  housed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Oak- 
land church,  she  should  eventually  leave 
it  her  beautiful  house  and  grounds, 
''Lakeside  Terrace,"  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Merritt,  for  its  permanent  home.  But 
experience  soon  made  unmistakable  the 
fact  that  the  school  must  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  depend  for  the  necessary 


facilities  upon  the  University  and  the 
theological  schools  at  Berkeley.  Mrs. 
Cutting,  coming  fully  to  realize  this 
fact,  very  graciously  jdelded  her  cher- 
ished plan,  and  by  the  purchase  and 
gift  to  the  school  of  the  necessary  prop- 
erty, has  placed  it  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous location  possible.  A  part  of  the 
instruction  w^as  given  in  Berkeley  during 
the  school's  second  year,  and  it  was 
finally  removed  thither  entirely  in  the 
summer  of  1906.  Thus  have  dreams 
fondly  cherished  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  plans  carefully  fostered  for  more 
than  half  that  time,  at  length  found  full 
realization.  The  rest  of  the  school's  his- 
tory up  to  now  is  written  in  its  annual 
reports.  Its  history  for  the  years  to 
come  is  yet  in  embryo  in  the  hearts  and 
purposes  of  its  generous  friends. 


Scholarships  for  Students. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  generations 
for  persons  interested  in  education  to 
give  scholarships,  or  endow  scholarship 
funds,  so  that  promising  students  might 
not  be  prevented,  by  lack  of  money,  from 
pursuing  their  studies.  Every  college  or 
professional  school  of  any  importance  in 
the  country,  and  many  academies,  have 
such  funds;  and  none  are  more  gener- 
ously provided  with  them  than  most  di- 
vinity schools.  The  reason  for  this  is 
natural.  A  young  man  expecting  to  be- 
come a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  is  justified  in 
borrowing  the  money,  if  need  be,  to  com- 
plete his  education ;  for  he  is  going  into 
a  lucrative  profession,  and  may  expect 
within  a  short  time  to  be  able  to  repay 
his  debt.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  divin- 
ity student.  He  expects  ordinarily  to 
earn  a  comfortable  living  on  a  modest 
scale ;  but  he  cannot  fairly  expect  to  be 
able  to  repay  considerable  debts,  still  less 
to  get  rich.  Hence  he  must  either  stop 
several  years  and  earn  enough  money  to 
study  on,  or  else  be  assisted  by  a  scholar- 
ship. If  he  does  the  former,  circum- 
stances or  necessity  may  often  turn  him 
into  another  calling ;  and  at  the  best  his 
term  of  service  to  the  churches  is 
abridged  by  several  useful  years. 

It  has  sometimes  been  complained, 
however,  that  divinity  students  are  often 
pauperized  by  such  aid,  or  practically 
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bribed  to  go  into  a  profession  for  which 
they  are  poorly  fitted,  and  instances  have 
been  known  where  students  have  had 
their  expenses  paid  through  college  if 
they  would  only  enter  a  seminary 
after  it. 

The  remedy  for  such  an  abuse  is  clear. 
Scholarships  should  be  awarded  not  as 
a  charity,  but  as  a  prize  for  superior 
excellence  or  especial  promise.  The 
student  should  be  able  to  feel  not  that 
he  has  been  made  dependent  by  them, 
but  that  he  has  fairly  earned  them.  It  is 
only  on  such  terms  that  they  are  granted 
in  the  best  colleges.  The  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian School  for  the  Ministry  has 
adopted  this  principle.  While  it  w^ill  not 
refuse  its  opportunities  of  study  to  any 
student  of  good  character,  it  will  do 
nothing  to  tempt  or  aid  inferior  men  to 
go  into  the  ministry.  Students  who  re- 
ceive scholarships  must  either  show  an 
average  grade  of  2  in  their  studies,  or 
else  show  other  evidence  of  superior 
promise. 

The  school  ordinarily  grants  a  scholar- 
ship of  $200  a  year  to  a  single  student. 
This  just  about  suffices  for  his  board  and 
lodging.  He  has  to  rely  upon  his  own 
exertions  for  his  further  expenses. 
From  $800  to  $1000  a  year  is  required 
for  this  purpose.  It  has  thus  far  been 
furnished  by  the  Hinckley  trustees,  by 
the  National  Alliance  of  Unitarian 
Women,  and  by  individual  persons  or 
organizations.  The  first  permanent  en- 
dowment for  this  purpose  has  just  been 
received,  and  it  is  hoped  that  others  will 
follow\  Here  is  an  attractive  opportu- 
nity for  persons  so  disposed  to  make  it 
possible,  by  annual  gift  or  by  endow- 
ment, for  promising  young  men  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  be  the  ministers  of 
our  churches ;  and  here  is  a  fine  opportu- 
nity for  the  alliances  of  our  Pacific 
Coast  churches,  which  are  to  experience 
the  benefit  of  it  in  the  end,  to  help  meet 
the  expense  of  training  their  own  future 
ministers. 


From  the  Shadow. 

By  Harold  S.  Symmes. 

He  who  suffers  sees  a  world 

Beyond  his   fellows'  ken, 
As  one  from  some  dark  cave  of  earth 

Sees  stars  unseen  by  men. 


The  Divinity  School  Library. 

Nothing  connected  with  the  school  has 
made  a  more  remarkable  growth,  or  is 
more  worthy  to  be  pointed  to  with  pride, 
than  its  library.  It  was  expected  that 
the  gathering  of  a  good  library  must  be 
the  work  of  many  years,  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  attempt  only  a  small  collection 
of  the  indispensable  standard  and  refer- 
ence works  in  each  subject,  formed  by  a 
few  books  purchased  to  supplement  the 
Dean's  library,  which  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  students  from  the  first. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  the  library  has 
leaped  ahead  at  the  average  rate  of  one 
hundred  volumes  a  month,  until  it  has 
now  about  six  thousand  bound  volumes, 
several  hundred  volumes  of  periodicals 
waiting  to  be  bound,  and  perhaps  three 
thousand  pamphlets. 

Before  the  school  had  been  open  two 
months  it  received  its  first  large  gift,  in 
the  form  of  over  five  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes  from  the  library  of  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Foote,  the  late  scholarly  minister  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  very  rich  in  phil- 
osophy and  in  standard  German  theol- 
ogy. Soon  after  came  about  three  hun- 
dred volumes  from  the  library  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  about  the  same  number  from  Rev. 
T.  L.  Eliot,  of  Portland;  both  lots  rich 
in  the  early  and  standard  literature  of 
American  Unitarianism.  The  American 
Unitarian  Association,  the  Unitarian 
Sunday-school  Society,  and  George  H. 
Ellis,  of  Boston,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association  and  the 
Sunday-school  Association  of  London, 
contributed  the  whole  of  their  current 
publications,  four  hundred  and  forty 
volumes  in  all.  And  so  many  gifts  came 
from  other  and  smaller  givers  that  by 
the  end  of  the  second  year  one  hundred 
and  five  givers  were  on  the  list  from 
twenty  difi^erent  States  and  countries, 
and  the  library  possessed  some  three 
thousand  six  hundred  volumes.  More 
recent  notable  gifts  have  been  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  volumes  from  the 
library  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis  E.  Abbot, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  five 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  volumes  from 
that  of  the  late  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins. 
Very  rich  stores  of  papers  and  pamph- 
lets also  came  from  Rev.  N.  E.  Boyd, 
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of  Berkeley ;  Rev.  Russell  N.  Bellows,  of 
New  York ;  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
and  the  Meadville  Theological  School. 

Apart  from  standard  and  current  theo- 
logical literature,  which  has  for  the  most 
part  been  acquired  by  purchase,  the  per- 
sistent aim  has  been  to  make  the  library 
as  strong  as  possible  in  denominational 
literature.  The  purpose  is  to  gather  into 
the  library  everything  attainable  that  has 
been  printed  by  or  about  any  Unitarian 
of  America  or  Europe,  and  thus  to  make 
this  the  most  complete  Unitarian  library 
in  the  country.  Its  collection  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Unitarian  controversy  in 
America  in  both  books  and  pamphlets  is 
remarkably  full,  and  it  has  every  book  of 
any  importance  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished relating  to  American  Unitarian- 
ism.  The  opportunity  to  purchase  sever- 
al hundred  volumes  formerly  in  the 
library  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Uni- 
tarian Association  likewise  puts  it  in 
possession  of  a  collection  of  books  on 
English  Unitarianism  not  equaled  in  this 
country. 

Most  noteworthy  is  the  collection  of 
the  periodical  and  serial  literature  of 
both  American  and  English  Unitarian- 
ism. Here,  for  example,  are  all  the  tracts 
published  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  since  1826,  lacking  only 
about  twenty  and  those  of  little  im- 
portance; all  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Association  from  its  foundation ;  all 
the  Unitarian  year-books  save  two ;  and 
the  reports  of  such  other  organizations 
as  the  National  Conference,  the  Sunday- 
school  Society,  the  National  Alliance,  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity,  of  Churches,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  the  Free 
Religious  Association,  and  many  minor 
ones,  with  only  a  few  sets  incomplete. 
Here  are  all  Chadwick's  pamphlet  ser- 
mons published  monthly  for  thirty  years, 
and  all  Savage's  ''Unity  Pulpit"  and 
"Messiah  Pulpit"  weekly  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  lacking  but  one  number. 
There  are  bound  files  of  nearly  thirty 
different  Unitarian  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  England  from  1792  down,  and 
of  about  fifty  different  titles  represent- 
ing American  Unitarian  periodical  lit- 
erature from  1804  to  the  present  day. 
Among  these  are  a  noble  list  of  month- 
lies, some  three  hundred  volumes  in  all, 
with  only  a  few  numbers  lacking;    also 


the  Christian  Register,  lacking  only 
about  fifty  numbers  out  of  the  forty-five 
hundred  in  its  nearly  ninety  years'  his- 
tory: Unity  in  sixty-three  volumes,  the 
Index  in  eighteen,  both  complete,  and 
many  minor  publications,  some  of  them 
very  rare  and  hard  to  obtain. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  larger 
number  of  these  various  publications  had 
to  be  picked  up  and  collated  number  by 
number,  after  patient  search  in  many 
directions  (many  of  them  were  discov- 
ered in  attics  and  store-rooms),  it  can 
be  imagined  how  great  the  labor  involved 
has  been.  It  is  known  that  the  school 
library  is  more  perfect  in  many  of  these 
lines  than  any  other  library  in  the  coun- 
try; and  it  is  doubted  whether  there  is 
in  the  world  one  where  the  history  and 
literature  of  Unitarianism  can  be  studied 
with  better  access  to  the  sources. 

The  library  has  many  rare  books, 
which  it  might  take  years  of  searching 
to  find  again.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Servetus's  original  work,  ''De 
Trinitatis  Errorihus,"  1531 ;  several 
works  by  Socinus  in  their  first  editions; 
several  early  editions  and  translations 
of  the  "Racovian  Catechism";  some  very 
rare  pamphlets  on  the  Socinian  contro- 
versy on  the  Continent  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  the  famous  "BiMiotheca  Fra- 
trum  Polonorum"  in  eight  stately  Latin 
vellum-bound  folios;  the  first  collection 
of  Unitarian  Tracts  by  John  Biddle  and 
others,  London,  1691 ;  the  Dial,  Boston, 
1841-45. 

The  possession  of  all  these  literary 
treasures,  gathered  with  such  labor, 
many  of  them  long  out  of  print,  and 
some  of  them  probably  not  to  be  had 
again  at  any  cost  if  these  should  be  de- 
stroyed, should  strongly  emphasize  the 
importance  of  having  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  a  library  building  where  they 
can  be  kept  beyond  the  risk  of  fire. 


Could  the  world  unite  in  the  practice 
of  that  despised  train  of  virtues  which 
the  divine  ethics  of  our  Savior  hath  so 
inculcated  upon  us,  the  furious  face  of 
things  must  disappear:  Eden  would  be 
yet  to  be  found,  and  the  angels  might 
look  down,  not  with  pity,  but  joy  upon 
us. — Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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Commencement  Exercises. 

The  second  commencement  of  the  Pa- 
cific Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry 
was  held  at  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Berkeley  on  Thursday  afternoon,  May 
13th,  at  3  o'clock.  The  day  was  beauti- 
ful and  the  church  was  well  filled  with 
representatives  from  the  various  churches 
around  the  bay.  Students  of  the  school 
in  cap  and  gown  acted  as  ushers;  and 
the  procession  of  faculty,  trustees,  and 
distinguished  guests  in  academic  dress 
formed  at  the  school,  and  marched  over  to 
the  church.  The  exercises  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  B. 
Snow  of  Palo  Alto.  President  Earl  M. 
"Wilbur  then  spoke  of 

THE    CONDITION    AND    NEEDS    OF    THE 
SCHOOL. 

''It  is   appropriate  that   on   this  one 
public  occasion  within  the  school  year 
some  account  should  be  given  its  friends 
concerning  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  school.     I  have  to  report,  therefore, 
that  we  have  had  enrolled  the  past  year 
five  regular  students,   and  nine  special 
students  from  outside  the  school.    At  the 
middle  of  the  year  we  removed  from  our 
former  location  to  our  permanent  site  in 
Allston  Way,  at  an  expense,  for  house 
and  repairs,  of  $2,405.16.     The  lot  had 
been  given  the  school  upon  the  condition 
that  it  be  occupied  within  two  years ;  and 
that  condition  is  now  happily  fulfilled. 
This  removal  places  our  library  in  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  safety,   and  enables  us 
to  derive  income  from  our  former  prem- 
ises.    The  sum  of  $710  is  estimated  as 
necessary  to  finish  the  exterior  of  the 
new  building  in  plaster  in  harmony  with 
work  already  done;   and  how  desirable 
this  is  must  be  apparent  to  every  one 
that  sees  the  building.     Aside  from  the 
sums  given  by  the  founders  for  the  regu- 
lar support  of  the  school,  there  have  been 
received  from  various  persons  within  the 
year  special  gifts  as  follows:    For  the 
general  and  building  funds,  $2,691 ;  for 
instruction,    $932.50;    for    scholarships, 
$666 ;  and  for  the  library,  $161.90.     The 
late  Frederick  Madge,  of  Berkeley,  son 
of  a  distinguished  Unitarian  minister  in 
London  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, has  left  the  school  a  bequest  of 
$500,  which  the  trustees  have  voted  to 


invest  as  the  'Frederick  Madge  Fund/ 
toward  the  endowment  of  the  library. 
The  school  has  also  received  to-day  from 
Mrs.  Fanny  Chandler  Houghton,  of 
Berkeley,  the  gift  of  $3,000,  to  be  invest- 
ed as  a  scholarship  and  loan  fund,  and, 
in  order  to  keep  the  name  of  her  mother 
in  perpetual  remembrance,  to  be  known 
as  the  'Fanny  B.  Chandler  Fund.' 

"The  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry  arrives  to-day  at  the  end  of 
five  years  of  its  history— the  period  at 
first  proposed  as  an  experiment.  It  is 
proper  to  take  account  of  results  achieved 
within  that  time.  Thirteen  students 
have  thus  far  studied  with  us  for  a  term 
or  more,  and  made  a  record  of  work  com- 
pleted; and  three  of  these  have  finished 
the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  have 
entered  or  are  about  to  enter  upon  their 
profession.  Twenty-five  students  from 
other  schools  or  from  the  University 
have  also  registered  with  us  for  special 
courses,  so  that  the  total  enrollment  has 
been  forty-seven. 

"At  the  end  of  this  period  the  school 
is  possessed  of  real  property  valued  on 
its  books  at  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  of  a  well-balanced  library  of  nearly 
six     thousand     bound     volumes.       The 
founders    have    contributed    to    it    the 
gross  sum  of  seventy-six  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  other  friends  of  the  school  have 
contributed  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars. 
"For  the  further  development  of  the 
school,   the  following    urgent    demands 
now   exist:   For  the  endowment   of  an 
additional  professorship,  the  sum  of  sev- 
enty-five thousand  dollars;  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  suitable  fire-proof  library 
building,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  present 
building  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory,  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars;  for  the 
endowment  of  the  library,  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  or  more;  for  the 
endowment  of  an  instructorship  in  pub- 
lic speaking,   the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars;  and  for  immediate  use  in  bind- 
ing books,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

"By  the  token  of  what  it  has  thus  far 
been  able  to  accomplish  with  limited  re- 
sources and  inadequate  facilities,  the 
school  appeals  to  its  friends  to  provide 
it  now  with  ampler  means  and  better 
tools,  in  order  that  it  may  in  the  next 
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five  years  accomplish  yet  more  and  better 
work." 

The  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Hosmer,  D.  D., 
announced  the  hymns,  and  in  doing  so 
spoke  of  the  associations  connected  with 
them.  The  first  hymn,  beginning  "Thy 
kingdom  come — on  bended  knee/'  he  had 
himself  written  for  the  commencement  of 
the  Meadville  Theological  School  in  1891. 
The  second,  beginning  *'Thou  Lord  of 
Hosts,  Whose  Guiding  Hand,"  Octavius 
B.  Frothingham  had  written  for  his  own 
graduation  from  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1846. 

The  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt,  of  San 
Francisco,  then  gave  the  commencement 
address,  a  strong  and  clear  presentation 
of  "To-day's  Call  to  the  Ministry,"  of 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  report 
later. 

Following  Mr.  Leavitt's  address,  Mrs. 
Earl  M.  "Wilbur  sang  "Oh,  Rest  in  the 
Lord,"  from  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." 

CONFERRING   THE   DEGREE. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology 
was  then  conferred  upon  Otto  Eugene 
Duerr.  As  the  candidate  came  forward, 
the  president  met  him  at  the  center  of 
the  platform,  and  said : — 

"Mr.  Duerr,  your  inheritance  from 
your  father,  the  choice  of  your  own 
heart,  and  the  studies  of  these  past  years 
have  combined  to  lead  you  into  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  You  have  per- 
formed your  work  during  these  three 
years  with  energy,  faithfulness,  and 
patience,  and  at  the  cost  of  no  small 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  yourself  and 
yours.  You  have  come  at  length  to 
your  time  of  fruition.  We  send  you 
forth  to  your  work  pledged  'not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.'  We 
wish  you  to  be  stimulated  by  our  ex- 
pectations of  you  and  strengthened  by 
our  confidence  in  you;  and  we  earnestly 
pray  that  you  may  be  wholly  guided  by 
the  good  spirit  of  God,  and  that  your 
work  may  be  crowned  by  his  blessing. 

"And  now,  sir,  in  accordance  with  a 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Min- 
istry, and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in 
me  vested,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Theology,  and  declare 
you  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  honors  thereunto  appertain- 


ing. In  testimony  whereof,  I  give  you 
this  diploma.  And  may  the  gracious 
favor  of  God  attend  you." 

The  bachelor's  hood,  bearing  the  colors 
of  the  school  (a  chevron  of  Harvard 
crimson  upon  a  background  of  Califor- 
nia gold)  was  then  put  upon  the  can- 
didate. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  hymn  an':' 
a  benediction  said  by  the  president. 

*     *     * 

School  Notes. 

Mr.  Marshall  Dawson  has  been  invited 
to  supply  the  Congregational  church  at 
Sierraville  during  the  summer  months. 
While  we  are  glad  to  help  supply  the 
wants  of  our  sister  denomination,  and 
appreciate  the  spirit  which  makes  such 
an  arrangement  more  acceptable  than 
it  would  once  have  been ;  yet  we  hope  the 
time  is  near  when  our  students  on  this 
coast  will  not  have  to  look  beyond  our 
own  churches  for  opportunities  for  sum- 
mer preaching. 

Rev.  Vernon  M.  Cady,  our  first  grad- 
uate, after  a  service  of  seven  or  eight 
months  as  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
church  at  Alton,  111.,  has  received  a  flat- 
tering call  to  the  church  at  Kansas  City 
formerly  served  by  Rev.  George  W. 
Stone.  He  removed  to  his  new  field  in 
April.  Mrs.  Cady  is  visiting  the  Pacific 
Coast  this  summer. 

Mr.  Naokatsu  Kubushiro,  of  last 
year's  class,  who  has  been  doing  post- 
graduate work  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  will  return  to  this  coast  next 
month.  It  is  reported  that  he  is  to  take 
charge  of  a  Japanese  congregation  at 
Seattle. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Berke- 
ley church  gave  a  reception  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  16th  to  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  school.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  Brief  addresses  were  made 
by  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  and  Prof.  Earl  M. 
Wilbur;  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  sang  several 
songs. 

Mr.  Otto  E.  Duerr,  who  graduated  at 
the  school  this  year,  sailed  on  the  Queen 
May  18th  for  Everett,  Wash.,  where  he 
has  taken  up  his  work  with  the 
church.  At  his  last  service  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Berkeley  Sunday-school 
he  was  presented  by  the  members  of  the 
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school  with  a  handsome  set  of  brushes, 
in  token  of  appreciation  of  his  efficient 
services.  Mr.  Dnerr  also  occupied  the 
Berkeley  pnlpit  on  the  Sunday  after 
commencement.  Mr.  Duerr  is  the  son 
of  an  Episcopal  cler^man  of  Ohio,  who 
spent  some  years  in  the  African  mission 
field.  He  was  early  destined  for  the 
ministry,  but  as  he  matured  he  found  it 
impossible,  on  account  of  changing  be- 
liefs, to  do  so.  Entering  Haverford  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  he  was  much  influenced  by  the 
religion  of  the  Friends.  He  wavered  for 
some  time  between  medicine  and  busi- 
ness, but  finally  chose  the  latter,  and 
graduated  in  1903  as  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer. He  at  once  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  at 
Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electrical  Co.,  for  whom  he 
came  to  California  in  1905.  Here  he 
soon  became  interested  in  the  Unitarian 
church,  and  active  in  it;  and  in  1906 
he  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry. 
He  has  been  especially  interested  in  work 
with  the  young  people  and  in  the  Sun- 
daj^-school.  He  was  superintendent  of 
the  Pilgrim  Sunday-school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  one  year,  and  as  superintendent 
of  the  Berkeley  Sunday-school  for  two 
years  has  brought  its  organization  to  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  He  was  married 
in  1905  to  Miss  Florence  Wade,  of 
Berkeley,  and  has  one  child,  a  son  of 
two  years. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  of  Boston, 
has  recently  sent  the  school  two  cases  of 
valuable  books  and  pamphlets  from  his 
library. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  the  school  on  May  13,  Rev.  Bradford 
Leavitt,  of  San  Francisco,  was  elected  a 
trustee  for  one  year,  vice  Rev.  George  W. 
Stone,  resigned;  and  Mr.  Sheldon  G. 
Kellogg,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Payson  and  Daniel  Rowen,  of 
Berkeley,  were  elected  for  three  years. 
The  election  of  president  was  deferred, 
and  Mr.  Rowen  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Payson  and  Mr.  Francis 
Cutting  were  elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, respectively.  Mr.  J.  Conklin 
Brown,  Mr.  Cutting,  and  Mr.  Rowen  are 
the  new  Executive  Committee.  Various 
matters  of  importance  were  discussed, 
but  action  was  left  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 


Sermon:  Regarding  Our  Pessim- 
ism and  Optimism. 

By  Marshall  Dawson. 

Text:  "Then  touched  he  their  eyes,  saying, 
According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you.  And 
their  eyes  were  opened."     Matthew  ix,  29. 

To  one  who  is  absolutely  blind  the 
world  would  be  colorless  and  dim.  But 
if  his  eyes  should  be  opened,  the  man  who 
before  was  blind  would  find  himself  in 
the  midst  of  brightness.  The  whole  as- 
pect of  nature  would  have  been  altered 
by  this  inward  change.  But  that  sun- 
light, now  seen  by  him  in  transparent 
brightness  and  in  the  varied  hues  of  leaf 
and  flower  and  sky,  was  shining  as 
brightly  before,  when  all  seemed  dull 
and  opaque.  An  inner  change  has  re- 
created his  world. 

For  the  light  of  the  body  to  be  dimmed 
by  blindness,  so  that  the  world  has  none 
of  the  color  of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  and 
the  sunset  tints  are  but  as  the  gray  of 
dawn,  is  indeed  a  misfortune.  But  phys- 
ical blindness  is  not  without  its  compen- 
sations. For,  by  so  much  as  the  eye  is 
dulled,  the  touch  or  the  hearing  is  made 
keener;  and,  if  both  these  also  fail, 
there  are  melodies  within  which  may  yet 
be  listened  to.  The  nijrhtingale  sings  its 
sweetest  song  when  shrouded  by  the 
darkness. 

But  there  is  a  blindness  that  is  such 
indeed — not  that  of  the  body,  but  a 
blindness  which  is  of  the  soul.  This  is 
that  condition  of  the  spirit  which  knows 
the  brute  but  not  the  God  in  one's 
fellow-man ;  which  finds  the  thorn  but 
does  not  see  the  rose  it  bears;  which 
senses  the  decay  of  the  grave,  but  gets 
no  message  from  the  flowers  growing 
there;  and  which  views  the  universe  as 
some  giant  vessel,  that,  as  a  glimpse  is 
caught  of  it,  looming  out  of  its  shroud  of 
mystery,  seems  to  be  tossing  in  heavy 
seas  and  driving  toward  rocks  Avhere  it 
is  to  founder.  This  is  the  darkness  of 
him  who  has  come  to  believe  in  his  heart 
that  the  worst  is  real,  and  the  best  a 
delusion.  Such  a  total  blindness  of 
spirit,  it  is  true,  is  rarely  found :  but 
there  is  widespread  a  defect  of  vision 
which  sees  and  interprets  the  world  in 
half-lights  and  false  lights.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  any  one  would  willfully 
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choose  a  dark  view  of  life,  or  willingly 
despair  instead  of  hope.  No  man  would 
intentionally  blind  himself  by  putting 
out  his  eyes.  But  we  have  left  the  vision 
of  the  spirit  to  be  made  or  marred  by 
circumstance  or  temperament.  Men  have 
not  based  their  belief  in  the  goodness  of 
reality  upon  an  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  life  and  the  soul,  but  have 
staked  it  upon  a  rise  in  the  value  of  city 
property,  or  a  sound  digestion  and  vigor- 
ous circulation  of  the  blood,  or  a  confi- 
dence that  the  wheat  yield  will  be  a  large 
one,  or  that  one's  social  arrangements 
will  be  happily  adjusted. 

But  circumstance  and  temperament 
are  not  always  propitious ;  a  good  dispo- 
sition may  be  soured  by  ill-health,  city 
property  may  fall  instead  of  rising  in 
value,  and  that  social  adjustment  which 
was  expected  to  bring  happiness  through 
friendship  or  marriage,  may  turn  out 
badly.  Yet,  happiness  is  not  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  these  things,  else  why  is  it 
that  some  invalids  are  so  indomitably 
patient  and  cheerful  ?  There  must,  then, 
be  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
physical  and  financial,  sources  of  hopeful 
belief;  there  must,  beneath  the  tough 
rind  of  "circumstance  and  tempera- 
ment," be  a  core  of  deeper  truth.  There 
must  be,  aside  from  that  optimism  which 
may  come  by  chance  and  be  lost  by 
chance,  an  optimism  which  will  abide  to 
the  end,  giving  sufficient  strength  for  the 
life  that  is,  and  an  abundant  assurance 
for  the  life  which  is  to  come.  But,  one  is 
not  ''borne  on  beds  of  ease  to  mansions 
in  the  skies."  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free" ;  but 
the  truth  which  has  power  to  set  one  free 
is  to  be  gained  only  through  right  living 
and  clear  thinking.  The  eye  of  the  spirit 
is  like  a  lens,  which  each  must  cut,  and 
grind,  and  polish ;  and  the  beauty  or  dis- 
tortion of  the  world  to  be  revealed  by  it 
will  depend  upon  the  skill  and  faithful- 
ness of  the  workman.  Every  hour,  every 
day,  we  are  w^orking,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, making  or  marring  the  crys- 
tal upon  the  perfection  of  which  our 
light  or  darkness  must  dtpend.  Whether 
the  worst  or  the  best  is  to  become  the 
Real,  for  each  one,  is  a  matter  which  he 
is  now  determining  by  his  strength  or 
weakness,  industry  or  idleness,  and  self- 
ishness or  largeness  of  heart. 


Any  optimism  for  which  there  is  no 
sufficient  foundation  of  virility  in  the 
life  itself  w^ill  prove  a  stumbling-block 
and  a  snare.  Of  the  shallower  optimism, 
there  are  two  types,  one  built  upon  indo- 
lence, and  one  upon  fanciful  speculation. 
The  optimism  of  indolence  is  that  which 
smooths  its  pillow  with  the  thought  that 
"whatever  is,  is  best" ;  and  the  optimism 
of  speculation  is  that  which  says,  "evil 
is  but  an  illusion." 

Now,  there  is  danger  in  any  optimism 
which  rests  upon  the  changing  of  a  name. 
Evil  called  by  any  other  name  is  evil 
still.  And  if  evil  is  an  illusion,  then 
good,  also,  may  prove  to  be  such.  By  a 
play  upon  words,  one  may  create  for 
himself  a  fool's  paradise;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  it  bear  the  rough  touch  of 
experience,  In  the  fairy-story,  Cinder- 
ella's pumpkin,  which  turns  to  a  gilded 
coach  in  the  evening,  when  touched  by  a 
magic  wand,  turns  back  into  a  pumpkin 
in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  next  day.  So 
it  must  ever  be  with  gilded  carriages  that 
are  not  built  by  toil,  but  spun  by  the 
imagination. 

"Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  sings  our 
American  poet.  But  for  the  optimist  of 
indolence,  these  words  have  little  mean- 
ing. Is  there  a  need  for  men  at  the 
polls  to  keep  a  government  from  being 
exploited  by  the  corrupt  ?  Seek  him  not, 
for  he  is  not  to  be  disturbed  so  easily.  Is 
the  low-license  saloon,  or  the  gambling- 
room  depraving  the  youth  of  a  commun- 
ity, or  taking  hard-earned  wages  that 
should  be  reaching  the  hands  of  bur- 
dened wives  and  mothers?  There  is  no 
hope  of  reform,  through  him,  "for,"  he 
w411  ask,  "how  else  are  the  public  reve- 
nues to  be  raised?"  Or,  if  the  affair  is 
a  private  one — if  the  accounts  are  run- 
ning behind,  the  bills  not  paid,  to-day's 
work  not  done,  then  he  turns  to  his 
night's  rest  with  the  soothing  thought 
that  "all  will  come  out  right  in  the  end," 
that  to-morrow  the  expense  will  be  less 
or  the  salary  greater,  or  that  an  uncle 
will  die  and  leave  a  legacy;  or  else  that 
in  some  strange,  mysterious  way  his 
"ship  will  come  in."  Has  his  purchase  of 
mining  stocks  swept  away  his  savings? 
Then  he  is  comforted  by  the  last  story 
published  of  some  one  who,  by  investing 
a  few  dollars,  became  a  millionaire.  And 
thus,  from  day  to  day  he  croons  to  him- 
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self,  until  at  last  the  time  of  reckoning 
comes,  when,  there  being  no  solid  founda- 
tion beneath  his  house,  it  crumbles  away 
and  buries  him  in  its  ruins.  For,  as  his 
plans  fail,  and  his  dreams  do  not  become 
realities,  the  optimist  of  indolence  pres- 
ently begins  to  feel  that  it  is  ''a  hard 
world  to  get  along  in";  and  in  the  end 
he  sees  the  face  of  Nature,  which  before 
had  looked  so  mild,  all  furrowed  and 
seamed  with  fierce  and  hostile  lines. 

As  there  is  an  optimism  of  indolence 
or  fancy,  which  ends  in  distress,  so  also 
there  is  a  goal  of  darkness  for  misdi- 
rected strength.  There  is  a  way  of  life 
which  is  possible,  and  there  is  a  way  of 
life  which  is  not  possible.  When  the  end 
and  aim  of  life  is  a  mistaken  one,  the  eye 
of  the  soul  grows  dim.  There  is  an  ego- 
tism which,  with  its  inward-turning  de- 
sires, clutches  at  every  satisfaction,  and, 
even  when  all  has  been  gathered  to  itself, 
still  finds  its  restlessness  unappeased. 
This  is  the  egotism  which  is  the  suction- 
center  of  the  social  and  financial  whirl- 
pools of  the  great  cities,  which  find  their 
replicas,  in  smaller  scale,  on  every  hand 
.  .  .  and  their  climax  is  the  maddening 
wheat-and-stock  pits  of  the  New  York 
exchange.  And  this  egotism,  which  sucks 
everything  toward  the  self,  can  no  more 
find  a  lasting  satisfaction  than  the  mael- 
strom can  be  glutted  by  the  ships  it 
draws  beneath  its  eddies.  And  out  of 
this  unrest  and  impossibility  of  finding 
any  fruit  that  will  not  turn  to  ashes  in 
the  mouth  when  tasted,  has  arisen  a  se- 
cret, unconfessed  pessimism  of  the  classes 
and  of  the  masses,  the  history  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  suicide  columns  of 
the  daily  journals. 

The  pessimism  that  is  the  fruit  of  un- 
restrained egotism,  and  the  weak  optim- 
ism of  shallow  living,  which  avoids  the 
sterner  issues  of  life,  or  of  a  shallow  phi- 
losophy which  has  not  fathomed  its 
depths — these  nuist  give  place  to  a  re- 
ligion of  hopefulness,  the  foundation  of 
which  will  be  an  awareness  of  the  inmost 
nature  of  the  life.  It  will  not  be  a  blind 
optimism,  but  one  which,  looking  within 
the  soul  and  finding  good  there,  has  di- 
vined that  this  quality,  native  to  itself, 
is  not  a  stranger  to  the  parent  from 
which  it  has  sprung.  It  may  not  be  a 
faith  that  defines  itself  as  religion,  but 
it  will  be  the  very  essence  of  religion; 


for  the  question  of  the  goodness  of  life 
merges  into  that  of  the  goodness  of  real- 
ity, and  the  inner  meaning  of  the  con- 
fidence that  the  heart  of  life  is  good 
expresses  this  also,  that  "God  is."  But 
what  such  a  faith,  in  its  essence,  may  be, 
and  how  it  should  be  defined,  is  of  far 
less  importance  than  that  necessity  for 
finding  how  it  may  be  laid  hold  of.  This 
is  a  question  broad  as  life  itself,  and  its 
answer  can  hardly  be  compressed  within 
the  limits  of  any  single  formula;  but 
some  considerations,  touching  that  inner 
life  which  is  peculiarly  the  subject  of 
religion,  may  be  set  forth. 

And  in  the  first  place,  it  needs  to  be 
said  that  the  surest  clue  to  a  transform- 
ing belief  is  that  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  self -revelation  of  a  just,  generous, 
and  appreciative  heart.  The  ability  to 
perceive  the  reality  of  justice  and  love 
and  all  that  constitutes  the  goodness  of 
the  universe  is  bound  up  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  tread  the  walks  of  daily 
life.  If  justice  and  love  are  funda- 
mental within,  confidence  in  an  eternal 
order  of  justice  and  love  can  hardly  be 
found  lacking.  It  was  because  of  the 
consciousness  of  his  inner  rectitude  that 
Job,  afflicted  and  suffering,  was  able  to 
cry,  "I  know  that  my  Vindicator  liv- 
eth,"  and  by  that  faith  to  endure  and 
conquer  all.  And  it  was  because  of  the 
tenderness  of  his  own  heart  that  Jesus 
was  able  to  feel  the  loving  care  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  and  by  that  assurance 
to  make  his  life  a  light  and  an  inspira- 
tion for  all  times. 

Again,  an  abiding  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  reality  will  be  determined  by 
one's  ability  to  interpret  aright  the  expe- 
riences of  life.  And  this  is  an  ability 
which  depends  not  upon  the  intellect 
alone,  but  upon  the  will  also.  For,  as 
our  manner  of  life  is,  so  shall  our 
thoughts  be.  As  we  live,  so  shall  we 
believe :  *'out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues 
of  life."  But  the  intellect  has  its  task 
also;  it  is  the  John  the  Baptist  crying 
to  repentance  in  the  wilderness,  and 
making  ready  the  pathway  for  the 
greater  Prophet  of  the  Soul  who  is  to 
follow.  And  for  the  purposes  of  faith, 
it  is  the  task  of  the  intellect  so  to  inter- 
pret the  experiences  of  the  life  as  to 
shield  the  soul  from  the  tyranny  of 
''facts"  and  ''circumstances."    The  error 
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of  the  present  day  is  that  men  are  mis- 
taking the  true  nature  of  the  self,  the 
soul,  and  its  place  in  the  world  of 
''facts."  Men  are  thinking  that  the 
"fact"  is  first,  and  the  self  secondary; 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  self  is  first,  and 
the  "fact"  secondary;  that  the  color  of 
the  world  is  from  within  outward,  more 
than  from  outward  within.  "But,"  it 
will  be  urged,  "there  are  the  hard  facts 
of  life,  and  these  may  not  be  ignored — 
the  losses,  the  sufferings,  the  injuries." 
This  is  tru.e ;  facts  are  not  to  be  ignored 
— but  the  soul's  salvation  depends  upon 
interpreting  them  aright.  The  error  is 
that  the  "facts"  have  been  too  narrowly 
interpreted.  This  was  the  natural  mis- 
take of  "Brother  Jasper,"  who,  because 
he  had  observed  that  the  sun  rose  on  one 
side  of  his  house,  and  set  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  concluded  that  the  sun  moved 
around  the  earth.  The  "fact"  had  been 
correctly  observed;  but  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  was  wrong  because  something 
greater  than  the  fact  observed  had  not 
been  taken  into  consideration.  So,  in 
human  life,  the  interpretation  of  the 
"facts"  with  which  men  are  surrounded 
so  transcends  the  power  of  the  "fact" 
itself,  that  the  capacity  for  interpreting 
truly  has  become  the  equivalent  of  free- 
dom. 

"Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  This  truth, 
that  has  power  to  make  men  free,  is, 
here,  the  realization  of  the  nature  of 
the  self,  the  Soul.  For,  by  this  truth, 
the  final  interpretation  of  the  "fact" 
may  never  be  "I  have  suffered,  I  have 
lost,  I  have  been  wounded,"  .  .  .  but 
this,  that,  though  the  cost  of  the  soul  is 
great,  its  worth,  when  born,  is  infinite. 

The  faith  of  the  present  day  is  still  in 
its  essence  the  same  as  the  faith  of  all 
the  yesterdays,  though  the  terms  by 
which  it  expresses  itself  have  changed. 
The  later  expression  of  the  faith  of  hope- 
fulness is  more  and  more  in  terms  of  the 
"soul."  For,  in  the  last  few  decades, 
man  has  discovered  that  he  is  not  a  crea- 
ture, but  an  individual,  that  he  is  in 
himself  a  universe ;  and  that,  if  God  is 
not  to  be  a  stranger,  his  laws  and  pur- 
poses must  be  felt,  like  a  living  nerve, 
acting  and  reacting  through  the  soul. 
The  discovery  of  individuality  came, 
first,  with  that  overpowering    sense    of 


weakness  and  aloneness  which  wrung 
from  the  dying  scientist  the  cry  for 
"Light,  more  light !"  It  seemed  as  if  in 
discovering  himself,  man  had  lost  all  ac- 
quaintance with  God ;  and  this  has  been 
the  root  of  the  pessimism  of  modem 
thought.  In  earlier  days,  the  saint,  re- 
fiecting  upon  the  little  span  of  human 
,  life  and  the  many  miseries  that  were 
crowded  into  it,  called  himself  a  "vile 
worm  of  the  dust,"  but  was  lifted  up  to 
ecstasy  by  the  thought  of  the  glory  of 
God;  in  modern  times,  man  learned  to 
call  himself  a  "child  of  God,"  but  wept 
because  he  had  lost  his  Father.  But,  as 
there  is  an  absence  which  makes  more 
deeply  felt  the  presence  of  the  loved  one 
whose  face  is  no  longer  seen ;  so  there  is 
a  parting  that  leads  to  a  closer  reunion, 
rooted  in  a  truer  appreciation  of  lover 
and  beloved.  And  out  of  this  aloneness 
and  seeming  estrangement  of  man  from 
his  Maker,  there  came  a  purer  and  nobler 
religious  insight,  which  told  that  the 
Infinite  One  was  no  mere  meddler  with 
the  order  of  the  universe,  but  its  very 
breath  of  life.  And  with  this  insight 
came  a  new  appreciation  of  the  soul,  and 
of  nature,  and  of  all  other  souls.  So  that 
the  pessimism  of  a  materialistic  world- 
view  is  giving  way  before  a  faith  in  the 
infinite  worth  and  the  eternal  signifi- 
cance of  life ;  a  faith  which  has  learned 
to  say,  "In  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  the 
compensation  for  all  evil";  and  which 
has  become  assured  of  the  power  of  the 
soul,  when  once  it  has  been  born,  to  mas- 
ter the  universe  into  which  it  has  been 
cast,  to  find  its  way  through  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  life,  and  to  draw  to  itself  all 
that  may  be  needful. 

One  of  our  best-loved  men,  John  Bur- 
roughs, the  beauty  of  whose  life  lends 
grace  to  his  words,  tells  thus  of  the  con- 
viction that  woke  in  him  long  ago,  of  the 
soul's  compelling  power  over  "things," 
relationships,  and  events: 

"The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky, 
The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep  nor  high, 
Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

"The  waters  know  their  own  and  draw 

The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  height; 
So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delight." 
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A  fledgeling  bird,  about  to  be  thrust 
from  the  nest  by  the  mother,  trembles 
as  it  casts  itself  into  the  unknown  ele- 
ment that  seems  to  sink  beneath  its  pin- 
ions; but  this  fear  is  soon  forgotten  in 
the  joy  of  conscious  strength,  when  the 
wings  have  learned  to  cleave  the  empy- 
rean with  strong  and  steady  strokes.  So 
the  fears  that  come  with  growth  must 
ever  give  way  before  the  strength  it 
brings. 

When  the  mind  awakes  and  examines 
its  heritage  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  startled  and 
thrilled  by  the  realization  that  into  each 
soul  a  million  years  have  poured  their 
tide  of  life;  that,  gifted  now  with  a 
character  new  and  unique  in  nature, 
which  never  was  before  and  which  in  its 
exact  identity  will  never  be  repeated,  the 
soul  tarries  here  for  a  brief  space,  and 
then,  laying  aside  the  old  garments,  is 
clothed  upon  with  other  garments  that 
are  new.  .  .  .  Meantime,  there  are  terri- 
tories to  be  explored,  deeds  to  be 
wrought,  mighty  thoughts  to  be  wrestled 
with,  love  to  be  bestowed  and  won,  and 
tasks  and  duties  to  be  performed, 
through  faithfulness  to  which  the  soul 
becomes  co-worker  with  God — in  short, 
there  is  a  cycle  of  experience  to  be  ful- 
filled and  a  destiny  to  be  made  complete. 
It  is  by  this  realization  that  the  soul  is 
cast  upon  the  bosom  of  the  infinite,  as  a 
fledgeling  bird  is  thrust  from  the  nest  in 
order  that  it  may  learn  to  fly;  and, 
through  trusting  the  integrity  of  the 
eternal  order,  it  is  borne  up,  and  enters 
upon  a  new  life  of  maturing  strength. 

As  our  hearts  expand,  and  we  learn  to 
interpret  bravely,  we  open  our  eyes  and 
find  that  we  are  not  in  a  barren  wilder- 
ness, as  we  had  believed,  but  surrounded 
by  verdant  meadows  and  mountains,  and 
rivers  flowing  toward  the  sea.  That  man 
is  "free  and  responsible,  immortal  and 
divine,  .  .  .  imperfect  but  called  to  per- 
fection, good  in  becoming  better,  wise  in 
becoming  wiser,  dying  to  live;"  that  life 
is  "worth  while"  because  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  make  it  so,  that  the  human 
soul  is  the  "pearl  of  great  price,"  which, 
whatever  its  cost  may  be,  is  of  infinite 
worth  when  found;  that  the  issues  of 
life  are  ruled  by  enduring  intelligence 
and  love — these  are  convictions  that  have 
come  to  many  who  toil  and  suffer  and 


hope ;  and  who,  by  such  faith,  have  seen 
a  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and, 
hushing  their  impatient  cries,  have 
learned  to  sing  for  thankfulness.  .  .  . 
That  the  Master  of  Life  may  touch  our 
eyes,  and,  by  our  answering  faith,  open 
them  to  that  Light  which  was  in  the 
world  from  the  beginning,  that  so  it  may 
shine  in  us  and  through  us,  transfigur- 
ing the  earth  ...  let  this  be  our  earnest 
prayer. 

*     *     * 

jfielD  iBtote^* 

Alameda. — The  church  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  listening  to  some  very  notable 
sermons  in  May — two  from  Dr.  Howard, 
one  from  Mr.  Chester  Rowell  of  Fresno, 
and  one  from  Mr.  Ng  Poon  Chew  of  San 
Francisco.  Each  was  the  expression  of 
a  fine,  clear-thinking,  sincere  mind,  and 
was  heartily  appreciated  by  the  congre- 
gation. On  the  last  Sunday  a  "Flag 
Day"  vesper  service  was  given  by  the 
children  of  the  Sunday-school,  with  songs 
and  recitations  of  a  patriotic  theme  and 
a  short  address  by  Dean  Wilbur.  This 
marks  the  close  of  our  church  year.  The 
new  one  begins  the  first  Sunday  of 
August,  when  our  beloved  minister,  Mr. 
Reed,  will  again  be  with  us. 

Los  Angeles — First  Unitarian  church. 
— The  various  activities  in  this  church 
are  quite  alive,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  meetings  and  social  occasions 
that  have  been  announced  since  the  last 
report  was  made. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  has  met  each 
week  for  either  work  or  play,  beginning 
with  a  charming  card  party  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Abbie  H.  Lewis.  The  week  fol- 
lowing, the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  carpet- 
rag  rugs  entertained  very  pleasantly  in 
the  church  parlors,  the  admission  being 
a  ball  of  carpet-rags. 

On  Saturday,  May  8,  the  members  of 
the  Alliance  and  their  friends  w^ere  in- 
vited to  picnic  at  the  very  pleasant  home 
of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Whitney,  in  Monrovia, 
reached  by  trolley-car  through  a  charm- 
ing bit  of  country.  The  day  was  de- 
lightfully bright  and  sunny,  and  all 
voted  it  an  exceedingly  delightful  occa- 
sion. 
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At  the  business  meeting  of  May  6,  the 
Alliance  elected  officers  for  the  coming 
year,  Mrs.  Abbie  H,  Lewis  being  chosen 
for  president,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wood,  secre- 
tary ;   ]Miss  Emma  Marshall,  treasurer. 

In  the  Men's  Club  the  membership  and 
attendance  at  the  meetings  have  steadily 
increased  throughout  the  year.  At  the 
regular  supper.  May  13,  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture  on  ''Wire- 
less Electricity,"  amply  demonstrated  by 
apparatus,  was  given  by  Prof.  H.  L. 
Twining,  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School 
of  this  city. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Channing 
Club  was  held  in  Miss  Cocke's  studio, 
where  Miss  Cocke,  with  a  class  of  chil- 
dren, illustrated  the  Fletcher  system  of 
teaching  music.  The  results  of  this 
happy  system  as  seen  by  the  work  of 
those  little  people  was  most  remarkable, 
and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  attendance  was  small. 

Miss  Kip  being  unable  to  meet  with 
the  Young  People's  Union  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  Mr.  Hodgin  has 
taken  charge  of  the  class  in  religion  and 
ethics,  and  will  discuss  some  Bible  topics 
with  application  to  modem  life. 

April  30th,  the  Society  and  its  friends 
spent  a  jolly  evening  with  games  in  the 
church  entertainment  rooms. 

The  second  Sunday-school  party  was 
held  Saturday,  May  8.  A  children's 
party  always  means  a  good  time  for  both 
children  and  grown-ups. 

Death  has  again  claimed  one  of  our 
number  in  the  person  of  Judge  William 
A.  Wilkes,  who  passed  away  at  his  home 
on  Avenue  Sixty-six,  Monday,  May  10, 
after  a  long  illness.  His  wife  is  Rev. 
Eliza  Tupper  Wilkes,  well  known  as  a 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  church. 

Oakland. — In  the  two  months  past  the 
church  activities  have  proceeded  with 
their  usual  energy. 

The  Minister's  Study  Class — so  called 
— has  been  resumed  since  the  close  of  the 
evening  lectures.  This  class  is  held  for 
half  an  hour  after  the  Sunday  morning 
service,  and  attracts  a  large  portion  of 
the  regular  congregation.  A  discussion 
of  the  sermon  is  one  of  its  features,  and 
this  is  followed  by  discussion  of  some 
given  subject.     The  subject  under  con- 


sideration for  the  present  month  is  mod- 
ern psychology,  upon  which  the  minister 
is  giving  brief  talks,  and  a  keen  interest 
is  awakened  by  them. 

The  congregation  is  steadily  growing, 
and  no  one  who  hears  one  of  Mr.  Si- 
mond's  sermons  is  willing  to  miss  the 
next  one. 

Alliance. — The  Woman's  Alliance  has 
adopted  the  custom  of  giving  alternate 
meetings  to  social  purposes.  At  these 
social  meetings  any  necessary  business  is 
attended  to,  but  other  business  is  carried 
over  to  the  regular  meeting,  and  the  time 
is  devoted  to  sociability  and  a  discussion 
of  topics  of  current  interest.  This  meth- 
od is  proving  very  satisfactory  and  is 
increasing  the  pleasure,  interest,  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Alliance. 

Round-the -Bay -Meeting.  —  The  event 
of  the  month  was  the  Round-the-Bay 
meeting,  which  was  held  May  8th  in  the 
parlors  of  the  church.  There  were  forty 
present,  Berkeley,  Alameda,  San  Jose 
and  San  Francisco  being  represented,  as 
well  as  Oakland.  Luncheon  was  served 
at  12:30,  the  tables  being  beautifully 
decorated.  At  the  meeting  which  fol- 
lowed an  informal  program  proved 
exceedingly  interesting.  Dean  Wilbur, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Theological  School, 
spoke  in  answer  to  the  inquiry:  'What 
is  the  work  of  a  Woman's  Alliance  f 
His  remarks,  briefly  stated,  gave  no  fixed 
rule,  as  the  work  must  vary  with  the 
present  demands  and  needs  of  the 
church,  and  also  crediting  the  women's 
organizations  of  the  churches  with  being 
one  of  the  strongest  motive  powers  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  Simonds,  the  pastor,  spoke  along 
the  same  lines,  saying  the  most  accurate 
thermometer  of  church  life  and  atmos- 
phere was  its  Alliance,  and  that  a  church 
with  a  good  Alliance  must  succeed. 

The  various  churches  were  asked  to 
give  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

"What  has  been  the  work  of  your 
Alliance  this  past  year?"  "What  is  your 
Sunday-school  doing?  What  are  its 
numbers,  and  what  lessons  is  it  study- 
ing?" "What  are  your  young  people 
doing,  either  in  the  church  or  in  social 
work?" 

The  replies  to  these  questions  gave 
food  for  much  comment  and  many  ques- 
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tions,  and  proved  a  wide  and  keen  inter- 
est along  these  lines,  with  much  gained 
and  much  to  be  learned  from  these  meet- 
ings. 

So  much  was  this  latter  point  felt  that 
it  was  agreed  that  these  meetings  should 
be  held  quarterly  instead  of  yearly,  and 
much  is  hoped  from  a  more  frequent  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  these  bay 
churches. 

Vnitarian  Social  Club.  —  The  young 
people's  social  club,  hitherto  unchris- 
tened,  has  adopted  for  its  name  the  Uni- 
tarian Social  Club,  and  plans  to  stand 
for  church  interests  no  less  than  social 
interests.  It  introduced  itself  to  the 
public  by  presenting  a  musical  comedy, 
"In  Old  Madrid,"  in  which  nineteen 
characters  took  part.  The  young  people 
did  excellent  work,  and  as  it  was  prettily 
staged  and  costumed,  it  made  a  most  sat- 
isfactory entertainment  and  gained 
much  favorable  comment  from  the  au- 
dience. Entirely  aside  from  any  mone- 
tary consideration,  this  plaj^  more  than 
justified  itself  by  bringing  the  club  mem- 
bers together  in  most  delightful  bonds  of 
friendly  intimacy  and  interest. 

Redlands. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Branch  Alliance  of  Unity  Church 
was  held  May  12.  The  secretary's  re- 
port showed  the  membership  of  this 
Alliance  to  be  the  largest  at  present  that 
it  has  ever  been — forty-one  active  and 
two  associate  members.  An  election  of 
officers  was  held,  resulting  as  follows: 
President,  Miss  Estelle  M.  Shepard; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Sterling;  re- 
cording secretary.  Miss  Cora  A.  English ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Gil- 
son  ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Effie  J.  Noyes. 

The  Liberal  Men's  Club  is  to  have  a 
supper  served  in  the  church  parlors  on 
the  evening  of  May  12,  to  be  followed 
by  an  address  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Sinclair, 
of  Los  Angeles.  His  subject  is  ''A  Voy- 
age among  the  South  Sea  Islands."  On 
Tuesday  evening  of  the  following  week, 
June  1,  a  church  supper  is  to  be  given. 
This  will  be  the  last  social  function  of 
the  church  before  the  pastor,  Mr.  Sav- 
age, severs  his  relations  with  it. 

Santa  Barbara. — The  annual  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Woman's  Alliance 
was  held  in  Unity  Hall,  May  7th,  and  the 
following  officers    were    elected:    Presi- 


dent, Mrs.  Walter  Gale;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Geo.  A.  White;  treasurer.  Miss 
Anna  Knight;  secretary,  Mrs.  Clara 
W.  Lunt.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
a  surplus  on  hand  of  $373.35. 

Two  very  agreeable  notes  were  read, 
one  from  Dr.  Jane  E.  Spaulding,  super- 
intendent of  the  Cottage  Hospital,  and 
the  other  from  Mrs.  Gilbert,  secretary  of 
the  Hospital  Association,  each  express- 
ing grateful  thanks  for,  and  much  ap- 
preciation of,  a  set  of  infant's  garments 
the  women  of  the  Alliance  had  made  and 
presented  to  the  hospital. 

One  pleasant  event  noted  in  the  sec- 
retary's report  was  the  gift  of  $50.00  to 
the  Alliance  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Spencer,  in  memory  of  their  golden  wed- 
ding a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Goodridge  has  announced  to 
preach  on  the  following  subjects  during 
May:  'Through  Nature  to  God,"  "Moth- 
erhood," ''Calvin  and  Servetus,"  "A 
Church  of  the  Modern  Spirit,"  "The 
Good  Soldier."  The  sermon  on  "Mother- 
hood," May  9th,  was  very  fine.  He 
seemed  inspired  for  the  occasion.  It  cer- 
tainly was  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
heard  it.  On  that  day  four  little  girls, 
dressed  in  white,  stood  at  the  church 
doors  and  presented  to  each  person  as 
they  entered  a  small  bouquet  of  white 
carnations  and  ferns. 

On  Friday  evening.  May  14th,  a  par- 
ish social  was  held  in  Unity  Hall.  It 
proved  a  pleasant  time,  w^th  music  and 
games,  and  Mr.  Spencer  charmingly  re- 
cited some  of  Dr.  Drummond's  dialect 
poems,  and,  kindly  yielding  to  repeated 
requests,  other  humorous  pieces. 

The  Sunday-school  is  to  have  a  birth- 
day party  Saturday,  the  22nd. 

San  Francisco.  —  Rev.  Bradford 
Leavitt  has  occupied  the  pulpit  each 
Sunday  during  May,  and  good  congrega- 
tions have  faced  him. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  and 
the  Channing  Auxiliary  have  held  inter- 
esting meetings,  and  the  Young  People's 
Societies  have  shown  life  and  good  spirit. 

The  meeting  of  the  Men's  Club  was 
postponed  in  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  whose  sudden  death  \ 
was  a  great  shock  to  every  one  connected  i: 
with  the  church  she  has  served  so  long  j| 
and  so  well.    Her  loss  will  be  deeply  felt       [ 
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and  her  place  will  long,  if  not  perma- 
nently, remain  unfilled. 

Services    will    continue    during    the 
month  of  June. 

During  the  month  of  July  there  will  be 
installed  in  the  large  arch  at  the  pulpit 
end  of  the  church,  a  very  noble  mural 
painting,  the  work  of  Mr.  Bruce  Porter, 
who  presents  it  as  a  memorial  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Stebbins.  It  has  been  on  exhibition  in  a 
local  gallery  and  has  met  with  unquali- 
fied approval.  It  is  called  "Lo,  at  Length 
the  True  Light !"  and  is  lofty  in  concep- 
tion and  admirable  in  execution.  Fuller 
notice  will  be  given  when  it  is  placed. 
*    *    * 

This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell, 
The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  By  Sibyl 
Wilbur.  New  York.  The  Concord  Pub- 
lishing Company.  $3.00. 
No  other  contemporaneous  religious  move- 
ment is  attracting  the  attention  that  does 
Christian  Science.  Even  the  Church  of  the 
Latter-Day  Saints,  although  growing  with 
greater  rapidity  numerically,  it  being  conceded 
by  statisticians  that  it  has  the  greatest  increase 
from  year  to  year  of  any  religious  organization 
in  this  country,  has  never  at  any  time  drawn 
to  itself  the  general  interest  and  comment  that 
has  this  system  of  mental  and  spiritual  healing. 
Every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  now  has  its  rep- 
resentatives who  are  more  or  less  closely  allied 
with  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  and  who, 
if  not  actually  affiliated  with  that  body,  admit 
that  their  lives  and  thoughts  have  been  pro- 
foundly affected  by  Mrs.  Eddy's  teachings. 

Of  the  many  systems  of  psychic  healing  in 
the  United  States  to-day,  the  Christian  Scien- 
tists are  the  only  ones  who  can  assert  with 
truthfulness  that  their  curative  procedure,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  is  national  in  scope.  In- 
deed, the  right  to  an  international  field  may  be 
justly  claimed,  for  in  recent  years,  England, 
Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  even 
Latin  Europe  have  felt  the  influence  of  the 
doctrines  first  promulgated  by  Mrs.  Eddy. 

In  her  introduction.  Miss  Wilbur  says:  "No 
mystery  surrounds  the  life  story  of  Mary  Baker 
Eddy.  Her  birth,  her  ancestry,  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  her  education,  her  social  develop- 
ment, and  her  individual  service  to  the  world 
have  been  scrutinized  with  the  strong  search- 
lights of  both  love  and  criticism.  Every  event 
in  her  long  career  has  been  established  by  un- 
impeachable records  and  testimony.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  invent  fiction  concerning  the 
environment  in  which  she  was  bom  and  reared, 
or  the  acts  which  make  up  her  life. 

"It  is  possible,  however,  to  minds  careless  of 
verity  or  those  dominated  by  prejudice,  to  dis- 
tort facts  by  exaggerated  statement,  to  deduce 
erroneous  conclusions  from  improper  handling 
of  data,  to  make  willful  and  far-fetched  con- 
jectures, and  to  suppress  illuminative  informa- 
tion  in    relating    incidents,    information    which 


would  reveal  the  true  inwardness  of  a  situation 
otherwise  left  dark  and  sinister.  Such  coloring 
and  moulding  of  evidence  is  a  modern  method 
used  for  deducing  a  readable  story  from  sta- 
tistical documents.  ...  I  ask  the  reader  to 
refuse  to  accept  as  biography  such  gossip  which 
the  ephemeral  press  has  detailed.  For  truth's 
sake  divest  your  mind  of  all  speculation  and 
conjecture  by  which  the  true  story  of  this  life 
has  been  so  ruthlessly  caricatured;  divest  it 
at  least  for  the  time,  and  approach  without 
prejudice  for  an  acquaintance  with  this  truly 
great  and  singular  character.  We,  as  human 
beings,  owe  something  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  age,  the  great  highway  of  souls  to  come 
after  us.  We  should  make  the  path  straight  by 
rejecting  willful  scandal,  however  amusing  and 
diverting,  and  by  choosing  to  know  the  simple 
gospel  truth." 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  girlhood  days,  the  youth  and  early  married 
life  of  Mrs.  Eddy.  The  maturer  middle  years, 
and  the  time  that  Mrs.  Eddy  devoted  to  relig- 
ious teaching,  before  she  founded  Christian 
Science,  are  also  gone  into  with  painstaking 
care.  Miss  Wilbur's  book  shows  that  Mrs. 
Eddy's  life  may  be  traced  from  year  to  year, 
without  a  break;  that  there  are  no  dark  or 
doubtful  passages  in  it;  that  she  was  never  at 
any  time  a  fortune  teller,  a  spiritualistic  me- 
dium, a  clairvoyant,  or  a  mesmerist. 

It  was  in  1866  that  Mrs.  Eddy,  who  was  then 
Mrs.  Mary  Patterson,  worked  her  first  cure. 
She  had  slipped  and  fallen  on  the  ice  of  the 
streets  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  The  injuries 
which  she  had  received  were  declared  to  be  crit- 
ical by  her  physician,  Dr.  Alvin  M.  Cushing, 
who  administered  drugs  to  his  patient  while 
she  was  lying  in  a  semi-conscious  state.  The 
third  day  after  regaining  consciousness,  Mrs. 
Eddy  requested  to  be  left  alone.  Her  wish  was 
granted,  and  taking  her  Bible,  opened  it  to  the 
passage  in  which  the  healing  of  the  palsied  man 
is  narrated. 

To  Mrs.  Eddy  it  was  a  revelation.  She  after- 
wards said:  "The  lost  chord  of  Truth,  healing 
as  of  old,  I  caught  this  consciously  from  the 
Divine  Harmony.  The  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  which  had  before  seemed  to  me  super- 
natural, grew  divinely  natural  and  apprehen- 
sible." 

Mrs.  Eddy  rose  from  her  bed,  dressed  herself 
without  assistance,  and  walked  into  the  parlor 
where  her  friends,  fearful  of  her  condition,  had 
gathered.  They  arose  in  consternation  at  the 
appearance  of  the  woman  they  believed  to  be 
dying.  She  told  them  of  the  manner  of  her 
recovery,  and  called  upon  them  to  witness  it. 

Although  it  was  in  1866  that  Mrs.  Eddy  first 
applied  to  herself  the  curative  principles  which 
have  since  become  so  closely  identified  with  her 
name,  it  was  not  until  1875  that  she  gave 
to  the  world  a  complete  published  statement 
of  Christian  Science.  Four  years  later,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  was  founded  in 
Boston,  with  twenty-six  members.  The  growth 
of  the  body  since  that  time  is  fairly  familiar 
to  all. 

Miss  Wilbur  is  a  Boston  newspaper  woman. 
Her  book  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
is  apparently  free  from  prejudice. 
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Small  Girl — Why  doesn't  baby  talk, 
father  ?  Father — He  can't  talk  yet,  dear. 
Young  babies  never  do.  Small  Girl — Oh, 
yes,  they  do.  Job  did.  Nurse  read  to 
me  out  of  the  Bible  how  Job  cursed  the 
day  he  was  born!" — London  Tit-Bits. 

In  a  certain  Sunday-school  a  ^eacher 
told  her  pupils  the  tragic  story  of  Sam- 
son and  Delilah.  Then  she  turned  to  a 
little  boy.  ''What  do  you  learn.  Joe."' 
she  said,  ''from  the  Samson  story?"  "It 
don't  never  pay,"  piped  Joe,  "to  have  a 
woman  cut  a  feller's  hair." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

The  More  the  Worse.  —  Cardinal 
Logue,  during  his  visit  to  Pocantico 
Hills,  was  asked  how  many  sermons  a 
preacher  could  prepare  in  a  week.  Smil- 
ing, Cardinal  Logue  answered :  "If  the 
preacher  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  abil- 
ity, he  can  prepare  one  sermon ;  if  a  man 
of  average  ability,  two;  if  a  blockhead, 
ten  or  twelve." — Washington  Star. 

The  Only  Way. — "We  all  make  blun- 
ders. I  thought  once  I  was  a  square  peg 
when  I  was  really  a  round  one."  "How 
did  you  find  out  your  mistake  ?"  "I  got 
into  a  hole!" — Boston  Transcript. 

Selah. — The  woman  that  maketh  a 
good  pudding  in  silence  is  better  than 
she  who  maketh  a  tart  reply. — United 
Presbyterian. 

Either  Is  Correct. — "A  book-worm," 
said  paper,  "is  a  person  who  would 
rather  read  than  eat,  or  it  is  a  worm  that 
would  rather  eat*  than  read." — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

Plenty  of  Good  Company. — The  way 
of  the  transgressor  may  be  hard,  but  it 
isn't  lonesome. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Harriet  Lane  Johnson  was  a  typical 
society  woman  of  culture  in  the  past. 
When  Miss  Lane  lived  in  London  with 
her  uncle,  the  ambassador,  an  English 
nobleman  was  most  attentive  to  her  one 
night  at  a  dinner.  Miss  Lane's  hands 
were  very  beautiful.  The  nobleman, 
gently  touching  one  of  them  as  it  lay 
on  the  cloth,  quoted  Gray:  "Hands  that 
the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed." 
Miss  Lane's  smiling  retort  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  couplet:  "Or  waked  to 
ecstasy  the  living  lyre." — Argonaut. 


NEW  HYMN  BOOKS  FOR  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Charles  W.  Wendte. 
50  cents  per  single  copy;  10  cents  postage. 

Same  price  to  Sunday-schools,  but  when 
ordered  in  quantities  George  H.  Ellis  &  Co. 
will  pay  transportation.  A  few  copies  are 
for  sale  at  Unitarian  Headquarters. 

Twenty-eight  copies  of  "The  Carol"  in 
fairly  good  condition  to  be  given  to  any 
Sunday-school  needing  them.  Please  ad- 
dress Headquarters,  Geary  and  Franklin 
streets,   San  Francisco. 

BOOKS    ON    SALE   AT   UNITARIAN 
HEADQUARTERS. 

Post- 
Price,     age. 
The  New  Theology $1  50     $0  08 

R.  J.  Campbell. 
The  Way  to  Happiness 1  25  06 

T.  R.  Slicer. 
Happiness   1  25  06 

Carl  Hilty. 
The  Church  of  To-day 75  07 

J.  H.  Crooker. 
A  Book  of  Prayers 1  50  10 

C.  G.  Ames. 
The  Soul  of  the  Bible 1  25  10 

U.  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Origin    and    Character    of    the 

Bible 1  20  15 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 

TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco* 

The  Gospel  that  Jesus  Taught. 

Charles  A.  Allen. 
The   Main    Lines   of   Religion   as    Held   by 
Unitarians. 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
What  Think  Ye  of  Christ? 

Stopford  A.  Brooke,  LL.  D. 
Christianity  as  Christ  Preached  It. 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
A   Word   with    the    Pew;    or,    Helping   the 
Minister. 

Minot  J.   Savage,  D.  D. 
Semi-detached  Unitarians. 

Arthur  M.  Knapp. 
The  Unitarian  Principles. 

Edward  E.   Hale,  D.  D. 
The  Layman's  Responsibility  for  the  Church 

Hon.  George  D.  Robinson,  LL.  D. 
Church-going,  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
What  Is  Left  after  the  Questionings  of  Our 
Time? 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
Christianity  Permanent. 

Francis   B.   Hornbrooke,  D.  D. 
True  and  False  Liberalism. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Unitarianism  and   Original  Congregational- 
ism in  New  England. 

Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D. 
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Unitarianism :   It   Is   a   Positive   Faith,   and 
Rightly  Claims  Our  Loyalty. 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
Rational  Spirituality. 

George  Croswell  Cressey,  D.  D. 
Keep  the  Bible. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D, 
What    do    the    Evangelical    Denominations 
Hold  in  Common? 

William  H.  Lyon,  D.  D. 
Religion  Its  Own  Evidence. 

George   Batchelor. 
Religious   Habits. 

Thomas   R.   Slicer. 
The  Making  of  a  Soul. 

George  A.  Thayer. 
Ideal  Substitutes  for  God. 

James  Martineau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Relation  between  Ethics  and  Religion. 

James  Martineau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Religious  Education  of  Children. 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
God. 

Samuel  R.  Calthrop,  D.  D. 
Modern  Biblical  Criticism. 

Crawford  H.  Toy,  LL.  D. 
The  Mind  of  Christ. 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
Unitarianism. 

Rush  R.  Shippen. 
Co-operation  for  Holiness. 

Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 
The   Unitarian    Church    in    Its   Relation   to 
Other  Protestant  Churches. 

Howard  N.  Brown. 
The  Unitarian  Attitude  Towards  Theology. 

Samuel   M.   Crothers,   D.  D. 
The  Growth  of  Christianity  from  the  Mus- 
tard Seed. 

Thomas  G.  Milsted. 
The  Judgment  Day  of  the  Church. 

Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D. 
"Is  Not  This  Joseph's  Son?" 

Thomas  L.   Eliot,  D.  D. 
How  to  Die. 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
The  Real  Jesus. 

Howard  N.   Brown. 
The  Bible. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
Is  Future  Punishment  Everlasting? 

Samuel   C.   Beane,  D.  D. 
The  Logic  of  Prayer. 

John   Cuckson. 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Will   Mankind    Outgrow    Religion? 

Charles    G.    Ames,    D.  D. 
The  Bible  in  Theology. 

William  W.   Fenn. 
The  Perfect  Law  of  the  Lord. 

William  H.  Lyon,  D.  D. 
What  the  World  Wants  of  Us. 

Charles   F.   Dole. 
The  Preaching:  of  the  Cross. 

William   H.  Lyon,  D.  D. 
The  Three  Stages  of  Unitarian  Theology. 

James  Martineau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Modern  Conception  of  God. 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in  1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional   works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.   Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  H.  Lincoln,   Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.  Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,   Rev.   Edward  A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,  Mr.   Richard  C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized  in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized  in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and  Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in  1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Publication 
Agent,  Mr.   C.   L.   Stebbins. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H.   Stearns. 
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FREMONT    HOTEL 

Corner  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts» 
LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 


THOS.  PASCOE, 


Proprietor 


Send  for  booklet  on  Galifornia 


Geo.  H.  Murdock 


C.  Percy  Murdock 


GEO.  H.  MURDOCK  CSb  SON 

INSURANCE 

FIRE  —  MARINE  —  LIFE  — 

ACCIDENT  —  LIABILITY 


256  Montgomery  Street, 


San  Francisco 


LAKE  TAHOE 

Lakeside   Park  Company 

Hotel,  Cottages,  Store,  Livery,  Boats, 
Bathing  Beach,  Housekeeping  Tents, 
Camping    Grounds,    Tennis,    Croquet. 

Established   1892 
Telephone,  W.  F.  &  Co.  Express. 
For  circular  and  terms  address 

ARTHUR    MARION    HILL, 

Proprietor  and  Manager, 

Stateline  P.  O.,  Lake  Tahoe,  El  Dorado 

County,  Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Students  prepared  for  the  work  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Ministry,  in 
connection  with  the  rich  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  University  of 
California  and  by  other  Divinity 
Schools  at  Berkeley. 

For  Register  and  a  Pamphlet  on 
"The  Choice  of  a  Life-Work,"  ad- 
dress the  Dean 

REV.  EARL  MORSE  WILBUR 
2417  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Bank  Bond 


"Look   for   the  Watermark." 

UNEQUALED    FOR    BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Manufactured  for 
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BRINGING  IN  THE   KINGDOM 

^iimpliilii  <^  HE  question  for  the  Church,  and  the 
M  ^%  question  of  every  son  of  God  and 
^^^^  daughter  of  God  is  this,  Do  you  pro- 
pose to  go  about  doing  good  ?  Do 
you  propose  everywhere  and  always  to  establish 
God's  reign, — the  reign  of  God  in  the  affairs  of 
men  ?  Do  you  mean  that  w^hat  you  say  and 
w^hat  you  do  shall  be  glad  tidings  to  each  and  all 
w^ho  are  around  you  ?  Do  you  mean  so  to  enter 
into  your  Father's  w^ork  and  go  about  your 
Father's  business  that  all  men  shall  know^  what 
his  w^ork  is  and  his  business  ?  Jesus  Christ  sug- 
gested on  a  very  critical  occasion  that  you  could 
bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  feeding  the 
hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by  visiting  the 
prisoner,  by  your  w^elcome  to  the  stranger.  Yes. 
And  to  w^hich  of  these  particular  details  are  you 
going  to  devote  a  part  of  Monday,  or  Tuesday, 
or  Wednesday  ?  According  as  you  or  I  answ^er 
these  questions  do  w^e  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  well-beloved  Son  of  God.  We  show  that 
he  is  our  leader.  Yes.  And  we  proclaim  and 
assert  our  place  in  our  Father's  family. 

"To-day, 
To  listen'for  our  Father's  voice  to-day. 
To  find  his  will,  and,  as  I  find,  obey. 
To  go  and  come,  still  walking  in  his  way 

To-day." 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 
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editorials* 

In  dedicating  this  number  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  to  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  the  underlying  thought  is  not  that 
of  honoring  him — he  needs  no  feeble  trib- 
ute— but  of  a  truer  dedication  that  shall 
include  an  acknowledgment  and  a  pledge, 
a  dedication  in  spirit  and  of  purpose  to 
what  he  stood  for.  No  man  of  our  fellow- 
ship or  of  this  generation,  so  fully  typi- 
fies service.  He  was  the  simple-natured, 
great-hearted  worker  in  the  vineyard. 
The  fine-spun  speculations  of  theology, 
or  the  labored  distinctions  of  philosophy 
interested  him  little.  His  faith  he  proved 
by  his  works.  He  was  the  robust  doer  of 
things.  He  believed  in  God  and  his  king- 
dom, and  his  life-purpose  seemed  to  be 
the  doing  of  his  full  share  in  bringing  it 
in.  His  interest  was  in  the  practical  side, 
in  religion  expressed  in  terms  of  life. 
The  essential  with  him  was  the  vital.  He 
was  above  the  controversial  zone,  in  the 
blue  air  where  all  the  world  was  one.  He 
appealed  to  all  sorts  of  men  and  w^as 
honored  of  Chautauqua  as  well  as  of  the 
Boston  Brahmin.  He  had  an  immense 
sympathy  and  could  appreciate  the  good 
in  those  who  differed  from  him.  He  was 
broad-minded  as  well  as  kind-hearted, 
and  had  no  petty  pride.  Of  his  versa- 
tility he  left  astonishing  proof,  and  his 
fancy  was  prodigious.  His  "Man  with- 
out a  Country"  has  found  a  place  in 
ever}^  country  and  Harry  Wadsworth's 
motto  will  not  soon  be  displaced. 

Beloved,  revered,  respected,  he  filled 
out  his  full  measure  of  years  and  drop- 
ped to  rest  as  naturally  as  a  golden 
maple  leaf  falls  to  the  ground  when  its 
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use  and  its  beauty  have  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose. 

A  year  ago,  from  the  gallery  of  the 
Senate,  I  saw  his  gowned  form,  among 
the  less  familiar  figures  on  the  floor.  By 
happy  chance  as  I  left  the  building,  I 
saw  him  and  his  attendant  as  they 
neared  the  waiting  cab.  Approaching,  to 
my  surprise  he  recognized  me  and  warm- 
ly grasped  my  hand,  inquiring  of  things 
in  California,  which  was  alway  near  his 
heart,  and  especially  of  the  Divinity 
School  in  Berkeley.  It  was  a  delight  to 
open  the  door  and  seat  him  in  his  vehicle 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  rugged  visage 
and  his  kindly  eye.  Age  had  marked 
his  frame,  but  his  voice  was  sonorous 
and  strong  and  his  spirit  unchanged.  It 
recalled  his  enjoyment  of  Dr.  Stebbins, 
at  his  last  visit  in  San  Francisco.  Con- 
genial and  fond  they  seemed  a  matchless 
pair  of  spiritual  giants — men  of  the  lof- 
tiest mould  and  noblest  purpose.  Each 
in  his  way  did  a  great  work  and  left  a 
world  enriched  by  their  having  lived. 

If  any  one  asks  what  is  the  Unitarian 
faith,  we  can  best  reply  by  pointing  to 
such  men  as  its  just  interpretation.  At 
its  highest  it  nurtures  such  types  of 
manhood.  Men  of  this  size  find  in  it 
their  chosen  religious  home,  and  through 
it  pursue  their  life  purpose  of  uplifting 
men  and  bringing  to  earth  the  kingdom 
of  God.  These  men  are  its  leaders. 
From  afar  we  follow  them,  trying  to 
order  our  lives  so  far  as  we  are  able,  in 
the  path  they  followed,  by  worshiping 
God  through  serving  men.  The  test  of 
the  true  life  is  the  doing  of  the  will.  The 
highest  manhood  finds  expression  in 
these  true  servants  who  give  up  all  in 
serving,  and  whose  being  overtops  all 
possessions.  Can  Rogers's  millions  be 
weighed  in  the  same  scale  as  Hale's 
spirit  and  influence.  What  is  their  worth 
by  the  side  of  his  worth  ?  And  what  life 
could  be  happier  than  that  of  the  self- 
forgetful,  cheery  friend  of  every  man 


and  every  good  cause,  who  never  failed 
to  ''lend  a  hand?" 


In  these  chockfull  days  it  is  perhaps 
permissible  to  allow  one's  output  to  do 
double  duty.  At  a  late  graduation  of 
a  fine  lot  of  earnest  boys  from  a  trade 
school  the  editor  gave  a  familiar  talk  on 
''What  Is  Best  Worth  While,"  and  in 
conclusion  epitomized  his  rambling  re- 
marks in  some  condensed  chunks  of  ad- 
vice which  may  fit  others  about  leaving 
the  kindergarten  for  the  school  of  life  : — 

Make  the  best  of  the  body  that  you 
occupy.  Keep  it  clean  and  well,  and 
make  it  strong. 

Feed  your  mind.  Read  good  books. 
Learn  as  long  as  you  live. 

Cultivate  a  cheerful  spirit.  Be  brave 
and  patient  when  you  suffer,  and  stead- 
fast when  you  are  tempted. 

Hold  to  high  ideals.  Aspire  to  the 
best  in  everything  you  do  and  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less. 

Cherish  and  value  your  friends  and  be 
just  to  people  you  do  not  like. 

Be  sure  your  purpose  is  worth  while 
and  then  stay  by  it  till  you  win,  or  go 
down  with  flag  flying. 

Be  self-reliant,  but  not  self-sufficient. 
Accept  help  in  the  spirit  you  would 
give  it. 

Be  useful  when  you  can,  not  grudging 
in  service.  You  can  never  repay  what 
you  owe. 

Do  not  be  stingy  in  affection,  and  re- 
member that  kind  words  are  a  lubricant 
the  world  groans  for. 

Be  content  with  simple  things.  Mod- 
erate your  desires  and  also  your  expecta- 
tions. 

Have  a  kindly  outlook  on  the  world, 
and  be  a  good  neighbor. 

Do  things — and  be  quiet  about  it. 
Don't  emulate  the  hen  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  every  egg  you  lay. 
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Be  manly.  If  you  make  a  mistake 
own  it,  and  avoid  it,  but  do  not  magnify 
its  importance. 

Be  prudent  but  not  close,  generous  but 
not  profligate.    Be  kind  but  do  not  gush. 

Do  not  expect  to  please  everybody,  but 
try  your  mightiest  to  keep  your  own 
self-respect. 

Appreciate  generously.  Be  sympa- 
thetic. Accept  limitations.  Make  the 
most  of  the  best  in  everybody. 

Do  not  think  too  well  or  too  much  of 
yourself.    There  are  others. 

Be  just  to  yourself — neither  too  se- 
vere nor  too  lenient. 

Do  not  fret  over  yesterday,  nor  worry 
over  to-morrow.  Do  what  seems  best  to- 
day, and  accept  results. 

Love  your  fellowmen,  trust  your 
Heavenly  Father,  and  be  good  to  your 
conscience.  C.  A.  M. 


In  this  day  of  emphasis  upon  social- 
welfare  work  for  churches,  Unitarians 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  that  they  were 
the  pioneers  of  philanthropy  in  America, 
that  our  spiritual  ancestors  were  the 
leading  advocates  of  social  welfare, 
and  the  betterment  of  social  conditions, 
and  that  laymen  were  trained  in  these 
churches  to  the  habit  of  social  obliga- 
tion, as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  reli- 
gious life.  It  is  difficult  for  this  genera- 
tion to  imagine  the  past  time  when  the 
church  at  large  seriously  neglected 
"the  world"  and  felt  only  the  remotest 
concern  in  the  exigent  round  of  public 
affairs,  in  social  good  works,  or  in  social 
betterment.  The  prevailing  type  was 
that,  which  even  now  is  heard  from  the 
pulpit  too  often,  and  implied  in  the 
main  work  of  many  churches,  only  it  was 
then  universal,  the  type  of  "other  world- 
liness." 

The  names  of  Tuckerman,  Barnard, 
Horace  Mann,  of  Dorothea  Dix,  Julia 
Ward   Howe,   of   Florence  Nightingale, 


Harriet  Martineau  and  Mary  Carpenter, 
may  not  be  familiar  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, but  they  are  recognized  in  the 
history  of  sociology,  as  either  founders 
or  chief  promoters  of  the  various  phi- 
lanthropies in  England  and  America, 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  insane,  the  poor, 
the  oppressed,  the  cause  of  education, 
of  labor  and  of  civic  righteousness.  In 
our  own  country,  ministers  like  Chan- 
ning,  Parker,  Samuel  May,  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  Eliot  of  St.  Louis,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Thomas  Starr  King  bore 
about  a  veritable  "reproach  of  Christ," 
in  their  devotion  to  what  other  churches 
called  "trusting  in  good  works."  Mr. 
Hale  once  said  most  impressively,  that 
there  was  a  time  not  long  since,  when, 
if  you  found  a  town  or  community  work- 
ing on  any  advanced  lines  of  philan- 
thropy, you  might  be  certain  a  Unitarian 
church  was  there  with  a  quiet  history 
of  "good  works"  and  workers,  with  min- 
isters who  preached  this  world  as  well 
as  another,  and  a  present  kingdom  of 
good  as  well  as  one  to  come.  "Wherever 
there  are  the  best  schools,  public  libra- 
ries, organized  charities,  noble  founda- 
tions, parks,  the  advancement  of  science 
and  culture,  an  enlightened  civics  and 
patriotism,"  says  Mr.  Hale,  "there  are 
the  Unitarians  in  the  midst  of  them." 

"As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,"  said 
St.  Paul,  "no  man  shall  stop  me  of  this 
boasting  in  all  the  region  of  Achaia." 
Let  us  also  rejoice  that  this  gospel  of 
the  present  world  is  now  preached  in 
thousands  of  pulpits,  that  the  balance 
is  being  restored  between  spiritual  and 
practical  religion.  And  one  thing  more, 
let  us  note  with  thankfulness,  how  "the 
circle  swings  full  round."  While  our 
brethren  of  other  churches  are  filling  up 
the  measure  of  enthusiasm  for  social 
welfare  work,  and  while  our  own  minis- 
ters and  churches  do  not  fall  behind  in 
the  same  direction,  let  us  rejoice  that 
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our  Church  is  accenting  strenuously  the 
need  of  a  sovereign  theology,  a  purified 
dogma,  an  emancipated,  master-trained 
ministry,  and  the  preaching  of  the  fun- 
damental worth  of  spiritual  religion. 
The  life  of  faith  is  still  the  paramount 
concern,  and  the  transcendent  quality  of 
the  heart  which  draws  its  nourishment 
from  divine  sources,  —  as  did  Jesus, 
and  which  thence  flows  out  in  eternal 
lovelinesses  of  character  and  unstinted 

human  service.  T.  L.  E. 

*    *    * 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  now  in  her 
eighty-ninth  year,  attended  the  commu- 
nion service  of  her  church  in  Boston  on 
the  Sunday  following  the  death  of^  her 
nephew,  Francis  Marion  Crawford,  and 
spoke  these  words  in  his  memory : 

''Dear  minister  and  friends,  I  come 
here  to-day  bearing  in  my  heart  a  per- 
sonal sorrow.  The  dear  son  of  a  dear 
sister,  once  mine,  a  man  of  illustrious 
reputation,  lies  dead  in  his  beautiful 
home  in  Italy,  where  he  had  devoted  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  literary  work, 
which  had  gladdened  many  hearts. 

''He  was  dear  to  many  people.  The 
simple  fisher  folk  of  his  village,  Sor- 
rento, loved  him,  and  the  great  people 
of  Rome  did  him  homage.  I  am  so  far 
from  him  that  I  cannot  have  a  last  look 
at  that  dear  face,  nor  lay  a  single  flower 
on  that  sad  bier,  but  when  I  mention 
him  in  this  house  of  faith  and  love  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  offered  an  immortal  flower  at 
his  funeral. 

"Our  dear  minister  has  shown  us  that 
death  is  so  transfigured  by  our  Christian 
faith  that  we  may  meet  him  no  longer  as 
the  last  enemy,  but  the  first  friend  who 
will  welcome  us  when  we  shall  have 
passed  the  last  barrier  which  divides  us 
from  the  world  known  to  us  only  as  a 
Father's  house  of  many  mansions." 


Fate  and  I. 

By  Harold  S.  Symmes. 
'Thine  the   fault,  not  mine,"   I  cried, 

Brooding  bitterly; 
And  Fate  looked  grim  and  once  again 

Closed  in  and  grappled  me. 

'Mine,  not  thine,  the  fault,"  I  said, 

Discerning  verity; 
And  Fate  arose  and  clasped  my  hand 

And  made  a  man  of  me. 


Rev.  John  Howland  Lathrop,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  is  spending  his  vaca- 
tion in  the  East.  A  vacation  richly 
earned  is  generally  abundantly  enjoyed. 

Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  at  Palo  Alto  on  June 
6th  and  left  for  his  old  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  12th,  carrying  with  him 
the  sincere  regard  and  warm  affection  of 
all  who  knew  him.  His  people  will  fol- 
low his  future  with  great  interest  and 
high  expectation. 

The  Unitarians  of  Long  Beach  are 
about  to  organize.  Rev.  Stanton  Hodgin 
is  encouraging  the  movement  and  will 
act  as  minister  until  the  tentative  period 
is  passed. 

Pomona  friends  are  especially  grati- 
fied that  Rev.  Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce,  their 
former  minister,  has  been  selected  as 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
succeed  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

The  Universalist  convention  held  at 
Pasadena  June  3rd  and  4th  seems  to  have 
been  very  spirited  and  successful.  Rev. 
E.  Stanton  Hodgin  bore  the  fraternal 
greetings  of  the  Unitarian  churches.  The 
attendance  and  participation  of  both 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  ministers 
argues  well  for  religious  conditions  in 
Southern  California. 

The  Santa  Ana  church  held  its  semi- 
annual meeting  on  June  6th  and  Rev. 
Francis  Watry  was  recalled  for  another 
year — his  sixth,  The  condition  of  the 
church  and  its  organizations  is  the  most 
favorable  in  its  history.  The  congrega- 
tion is  steadily  increasing,  and  more  in- 
terest shown  than  ever  before.  The 
Woman's  Alliance  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  the  Sunday-school  well  at- 
tended. Mr.  Watry 's  work  is  bearing 
good  fruit  in  the  local  church. 

The  Unitarian  Church  at  Berkeley 
has  begun  the  construction  of  a  much- 
needed  social  hall.  It  will  be  a  har- 
monious addition  to  the  unique  church 
edifice  and  will  be  used  for  lectures,  en- 
tertainments and  general  social  purposes. 
It  will  cost  about  $5000  and  will  be 
finished  by  the  reopening  of  the  church, 
or  soon  thereafter. 

Some  lay  editors  preserve  a  proper 
sense  of  distinction.    The  Stockton  Inde- 
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pendent  says  that  the  Baptist  critics  of 
Rev.  George  Burnham  Foster,  who  in 
the  debate  preceding  his  expulsion,  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  Unitarian  and  an 
atheist  are  inaccurate  in  the  conjunc- 
tion, claiming  that  "It  is  quite  as  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  at  once  an  atheist 
and  a  Unitarian,  as  it  is  for  him  to  be  a 
Baptist  and  a  Unitarian." 

Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan  has  been  preaching 
at  Everett,  Bellingham  and  some  other 
Puget  Sound  points,  where  interest  in  the 
Unitarian  gospel  seems  to  be  developing. 
He  must  be  making  an  impression,  for 
a  zealous  Presbyterian  preacher  of  Ever- 
ett recently  preached  on  "Infidelity 
under  Guise  of  Religion/'  in  which  he 
proclaimed  that  Unitarianism  and  Chris- 
tianity are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  and 
that  the  use  of  the  Bible  by  the  cult  is 
rank  hypocrisy  since  Unitarians  are  "the 
blind  devotees  of  finite  capricious  human 
reason." 

Rev.  Oliver  Jay  Fairfield  of  Ware, 
Mass.,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  San 
Diego  church  on  June  20th.  Speaking 
on  the  "Personality  of  Jesus,"  he  said  in 
part : — 

"The  cry  of  the  present  day  in  many 
religious  communities  is  'Back  to  Jesus,' 
— away  from  the  complexity  and  diffi- 
culties of  our  modern  Christian  organi- 
zations back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  re- 
ligious life  as  it  was  revealed  by  Jesus. 
It  is  a  wholesome  cry  and  indicates  re- 
ligious prog^ress,  for  in  going  'back  to 
Jesus'  we  do  not  descend  to  a  lower  level 
of  religious  life  but  ascend  to  the  heights 
of  the  spirit  where  sweep  the  airs  of 
heaven." 

On  June  15th,  Princeton  University 
conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
on  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  and 
Charles  Francis  Adams  of  Boston,  and 
made  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers  a  doctor 
of  letters. 

Rummage  sales  seem  to  be  dying 
slowly,  but  they  persist  in  high  altitudes. 
A  big  one,  with  great  bargains  and  envi- 
able profits  is  reported  as  having 
disported  itself  in  Helena,  Montana,  as 
recently  as  the  middle  of  May. 

Brown  University  has  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  literature 


on  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  at  its  late 
commencement.  Mrs.  Howe  is  the  fifth 
woman  so  honored  by  the  university. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  of  June  21st 
gave  a  very  full  report  of  the  special 
memorial  service  for  Edward  Everett 
Hale  held  on  June  20th,  with  liberal  quo- 
tations from  the  appreciative  work  of 
Rev.  O.  P.  Shrout,  who  thus  summed  up 
his  characteristics: 

"I  think  the  secret  of  his  varied  and 
successful  life  may  be  summed  up  in 
these  words :  Belief  in  God  as  a  father 
and  man  as  a  brother.  Not  the  God  of 
a  tribe,  race  or  sect,  but  the  God  and 
father  of  all  men.  His  brother  was 
every  man  who  walked  the  earth  and 
not  simply  those  of  his  own  little  church. 
No  doubt  of  the  reality,  certainty  and 
nearness  of  this  God  ever  entered  his 
great  brain  and  heart." 

William  H.  Baldwin  of  Boston,  well 
known  as  for  many  years  the  life,  soul 
and  leader  of  the  Young-  Men's  Christian 
Union,  passed  from  earth  on  June  8th. 
He  was  a  dearly  loved  lover  of  his  fellow- 
men,  deeply  respected  and  implicitly 
trusted.  He  was  the  almoner  of  bounti- 
ful charity.  If  any  good  cause  appealed 
to  him  he  had  but  to  raise  his  hand 
and  money  flowed  as  freely  as  water  from 
the  Moses-smitten  rock.  A  genial,  kind- 
ly, faithful  soul,  he  lived  a  long:  and  a 
good  life  and  leaves  his  name  on  the  long 
list  of  saintly  men  who  have  brought 
honor  to  our  fellowship. 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone  recently 
preached  a  sermon  in  All  Souls'  Church, 
Santa  Cruz,  on  the  theological  situation, 
as  suggested  by  the  John  Calvin  anni- 
versary, in  which  he  said : 

"Modern  life  calls  for  different  treat- 
ment than  that  accorded  to  society  in 
past  ages.  Religion,  real  religion,  must 
make  itself  felt  now  in  the  field  of 
economics,  sociology  and  politics.  Human 
interests  include  the  comfort  and  care  of 
the  body.  Psycholog}^  has  entered  the 
field  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  it  is 
now  recognized  that  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  mankind  are  bound  up  with 
the  physical  interests.  The  whole  mo- 
tive of  religion,  so  to  speak,  has 
changed." 

Rev.  Maxwell  Savage,  pastor  of  Red-' 
lands  church,  was  the  honored  guest  at 
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a  reception  and  banquet  given  on  June 
8th  by  the  members  of  his  church.  Cov- 
ers were  laid  for  one  hundred,  and 
the  table  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
flowers  and  foliage.  During  the  evening 
Mr.  Savage  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
some traveling  clock,  a  gift  from  the 
Woman's  Alliance  of  the  church.  He 
feelingly  responded.  Other  short  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  E.  B.  Patterson, 
W.  A.  Nichols  and  William  Stowe  Devol, 
who  offered  resolutions  upon  Mr.  Sav- 
age's departure,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted.  The  Liberal  Men's  League  pre- 
sented Mr.  Savage  with  a  handsome  sil- 
ver loving  cup. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  of  Seattle, 
preached  a  memorable  sermon  on  ''Suc- 
cessful Failures"  on  June  15,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  death  of  Henrj^  H. 
Eogers,  the  great  Standard  Oil  magnate, 
was  the  culmination  of  a  successful  fail- 
ure in  life.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  he 
said,  was  "The  Grand  Old  Man"  of 
America,  though  he  died  practically  im- 
poverished in  this  world's  goods,  while 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  now  ninety  years  old, 
and  ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  both  financially  poor,  should 
be  called  notable  successes. 

He  referred  searchingly  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  ideal,  and  concluded  by 
expressing  the  Unitarian  ideal  of  relig- 
ion:— 

''These  are  the  great  and  fundamental 
things  Unitarianism  stands  for — a  relig- 
ion wide  as  the  widest  outlook  of  the 
human  mind,  a  religion  free  as  human 
thought,  obedient  to  the  revelations  of 
reason  and  science;  a  religion  in  which 
the  present  predominates  over  the  past 
and  the  future  over  the  present;  in 
which  judgment  tops  authority,  and 
vision  outruns  tradition,  in  which  vision 
and  hope  and  faith  and  love  are  the 
source  of  efficiency  and  power.  Shall  we 
place  these  great  things  first  in  our  lives, 
in  our  sacrifices,  and  wake  up  to  our  own 
great  work  here,  and  rise  to  the  nobility 
of  our  opportunity,  greater  than  any 
confronting  any  Unitarian  church  to- 
day in  America?" 

Mrs.  Amelia  Griffith,  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  attended  the  National  Alliance  of 
Unitarian  Women,  as  a  delegate,  was 
elected  a  vice-president  for  the  ensuing 
year. 


3n  ^ttnot^ 

of 

Ctitoarti  €berett  f^ale. 

EoxBURY,  Mass.,  June  10. — Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  died 
at  his  home  in  this  city  this  morning,  aged  87 
years.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  a  month, 
but  no  alarm  was  felt  until  about  a  week  ago, 
when  he  commenced  to  fail  rapidly.  Susan 
Hale,  his  daughter,  and  many  friends  were  at 
his  bedside.     His  end  was  peaceful. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  without  doubt  the  most  eminent 
clergyman  in  the  nation,  has  passed 
away.  Dr.  Hale,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
April  3,  1822,  and  had  therefore  passed 
his  eighty-seventh  year.  He  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  but  perhaps  is  better  known  to 
the  masses  of  intelligent  persons  as  an 
apostle  of  philanthropy  and  also  a  writer 
upon  sociological  questions  and  especial- 
ly of  stories  and  historical  articles.  His 
active  participation  in  the  busy  life  of  to- 
day has  been  continuous,  even  to  within 
a  month  past.  His  remarkable  activity 
has  been  the  wonder  of  those  associated 
with  him.  Blessed  with  a  constitution  of 
unusual  strength,  he  was  able  to  do  the 
work  of  several  men,  and  do  it  well.  Tall, 
broad  shouldered,  with  a  face  and  figure 
that  would  attract  attention  in  any 
group,  he  was  an  object  of  interest 
whenever  he  appeared.  His  voice  was 
deep  and  sonorous,  and  never  more  ef- 
fective than  when  reading  the  psalms  or 
some  wonderful  passage  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets. 

Few  men  ever  had  so  many  personal 
friends,  for  he  was  himself  a  friendly 
man,  loving  humanity,  patient  with  all, 
affectionate  in  every  relation.  He  held 
the  love  and  esteem  of  multitudes 
among  his  countrymen,  who  knew  him, 
and  whom  he  knew.  His  memory  of 
faces  and  names  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
interest  in  those  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  work,  or  in  social  life.  He  was 
a  great  man,  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
phrase.  Great  hearted,  as  well  as  in- 
tellectually great. 

He  will  be  missed  as  few  men  ever 
have  been.  This  many  sided,  helpful, 
sympathetic,  efficient  man,  has  had  a 
career  seldom,  if  ever  in  latter  days,  been 
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equalled  for  real  service  to  his  race.  He 
was  an  altruist  in  the  best  sense.  De- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  humanity;  one 
who  came  to  minister  and  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto.  He  was  ever  ready,  with 
voice,  pen  and  purse,  to  aid  almost  any 
good  cause,  or  to  relieve  the  needs  of  any, 
even  the  undeserving.  To  sum  it  up  in  a 
single  phrase,  he  was  a  faithful  disciple 
of  the  Master  he  loved,  and  sought  to 
follow.  Humanity  is  richer  that  he  has 
lived,  and  it  will  grow  still  richer  be- 
cause he  has  left  an  example  that  will 
influence  those  of  us  who  survive. 

Dr.  Hale  was  the  son  of  Nathan  Hale, 
the  first  editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
one  of  Boston's  oldest  newspapers.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
College ;  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of 
20,  and  four  years  later  was  ordained  as 
the  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity, 
in  Worcester.  For  ten  years  he  was  the 
pastor  of  this  church,  having  as  one  of 
his  parishioners  his  life-long  intimate 
friend,  Senator  George  F.  Hoar.  In  1856 
he  returned  to  his  native  city  and  became 
the  minister  of  the  South  Congregational 
Societj^  a  Unitarian  church,  continuing 
in  that  service  actively  until  1901,  then 
being  made  pastor  emeritus.  He  was  the 
dean  of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  having 
been  in  that  ministry  longer  than  any  of 
his  associates.  How  he  found  the  time 
and  strength  to  do  the  immense  work  of 
his  life  has  been  the  wonder  of  his 
friends.  The  list  of  his  published  works 
includes  nearly  seventy  titles,  among 
them  being  that  famous  story  of  "The 
Man  Without  a  Country."  He  was  the 
organizer  of  Harry  Wadsworth,  or  as 
they  are  better  known,  the  Lend-a-Hand 
Clubs,  the  King's  Daughters,  Look  Up 
Legions  and  several  others.  He  served 
as  editor  of  Old  and  New,  a  magazine 
later  merged  in  Scribner's  Monthly ;  also 
Lend-a-Hand  magazine.  During  all  this 
busy  life,  he  maintained  his  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  and  attended  to  his  duties 
as  the  minister  of  the  church.  He  was  a 
man  of  method,  so  far  as  his  daily  life 
was  concerned,  always  minding  the  af- 
fairs of  health. 

His  death  will  call  forth  the  most  pro- 
found sensation  in  New  England,  where 
he  was  known  and  loved  by  the  masses. 


as  perhaps  no  other  man  has  been  for 
many  generations. — George  W.  Stone  in 
Santa  Cruz  Surf. 


Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  Dr. 
Hale. 

On  Sunday  the  13th  of  June,  thous- 
ands of  persons  from  every  walk  of  life 
gathered  at  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  where  for  forty-four  years  Dr. 
Hale  had  preached,  while  other  thous- 
ands of  diverse  households  of  faith 
thronged  Park  Street  Church,  where 
eulogies  equally  tender  and  heartfelt 
were  paid  by  the  leaders  of  the  various 
denominations.  Most  of  the  other 
churches,  of  every  sort,  made  reference 
to  his  life  and  services  and  mourned  his 
loss. 

The  funeral  services  were  very  simple. 
After  the  doxology  by  the  congregation. 
Dr.  Chas.  G.  Ames,  now  our  senior  min- 
ister, offered  prayer. 

A  hymn  written  for  the  ordination  of 
Dr.  Hale  at  Worcester,  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Longfellow,  who  was  a  close  friend  and 
a  classmate,  was  sung  by  the  congrega- 
tion, all  standing.  Scriptural  selections 
were  read  by  Rev.  James  De  Normandie, 
D.  D.,  one  of  Dr.  Hale's  oldest  and  closest 
friends.  Mr.  Cummings  then  announced 
Dr.  Hale's  favorite  hymn,  the  first  line  of 
which  reads,  'While  Thee  I  seek,  pro- 
tecting power." 

The  final  prayer  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Cummings  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
tender  eulogy. 

After  the  benediction  and  a  word  of 
thanks  from  Arthur  Hale,  the  eldest  son, 
the  services  concluded.  The  body  was 
conveyed  to  its  final  resting  place  at 
Forest  Hills,  followed  only  by  the  im- 
mediate family  and  Mr.  Cummings,  who 
read  the  last  words  of  committal  at  the 
grave. 

AT  PARK   STREET   CHURCH. 

Rev.  A.  Z.  Conrad,  pastor  of  the  his- 
toric church  famed  for  its  staunch  ortho- 
doxy, spoke  feelingly  of  "One  whose  life 
was  synonymous  with  honor,  dignity, 
virtue  and  prophecy,  and  who  had  en- 
tered into  rest  as  quietly  and  as  gently 
as  the   gathering   of  evening  twilight." 
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He  called  attention  to  the  five  charac- 
teristic indicators  of  the  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  and  height  of  the  life 
of  Dr.  Hale,  his  intellectual  poise,  his 
gracious  sympathy,  his  moral  earnest- 
ness, his  genuineness  and  his  loyalty. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hodges,  dean  of  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  School  at  Cambridge, 
felt  that  Dr.  Hale  would  have  been 
mightily  pleased  to  know  men  were 
gathered,  irrespective  of  sectarian  dif- 
ferences, to  do  him  honor:  "For  he  was 
truly  a  great  Christian.  He  had  to  an 
unusual  degree  the  fine  Christian  virtue 
of  philanthropy.  He  had  a  great  gift 
for  organization,  but  a  greater  for  in- 
spiration. ...  A  lover  of  good 
people,  a  friend  of  God.  In  our  afi'ec- 
tionate  memory  he  lives  beyond  the  pos- 
sibilities of  death." 

Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole  said:  "Dr.  Hale 
joyed  to  live  as  a  man  should  live.  His 
mind  was  exuberant  with  all  sorts  of 
enterprises  for  human  welfare.  He  was 
ceaseless  in  his  activity  to  bring  them 
about — to  realize  them. 

"His  message  is  that  the  good  life  is 
the  natural  life — the  normal  life.  Man 
is  normally  not  selfish.  Justice  and  vir- 
tue are  the  great  human  qualities.  He 
said  to  youth:  Do  you  want  success? 
There  is  just  one  Avav — to  live  the  life 
of  the  children  of  God.  He  said  that  by 
actions  and  words  all  his  life.  No  one 
can  think  of  Dr.  Hale's  life  without 
thinking  of  its  marvelous  success.  And 
in  this  once  more  he  tells  us  this  is  the 
way  of  the  happy  life.  He  said  this 
world  in  which  we  live  is  God's  world. 
It  is  possible  to  have  heaven  here." 

METHODIST. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dillon  Bronson  said,  "The 
splendid  life  of  our  great  friend  is  his 
own  best  eulogy.  We  come  to  celebrate 
the  coronation  of  a  king  rather  than  shed 
tears  over  the  end  of  an  active  life.  That 
life  has  not  ceased  its  activity.  Thank 
God  that  honor  came  to  him  while  he 
was  yet  alive.  Since  Phillips  Brooks  no 
one  has  been  taken  whose  loss  means  so 
much  to  all  the  churches,  and  his  life  is 
the  greatest  heritage  to  all  the  churches." 

FROM  A  BAPTIST. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Rowley  paid  his  tribute 
in  these  words: — 


"We  never  know  how  really  one  we 
are  as  followers  of  Christ  until  we 
stand  in  the  presence  of  some  great  soul 
that  has  truly  lived  the  Christian  life. 
Then  we  forget  the  credal  barriers  that 
have  separated  us  and  feel  how  closely 
we  are  all  related. 

"We  all  claim  Phillips  Brooks  in  fel- 
lowship. And  herein  Dr.  Hale  was  a 
man  big  enough  to  take  us  all  into  his 
fellowship.  That  is  why  thousands  all 
over  this  broad  land  mourn  his  loss  to- 
day.    His  life  was  more  than  his  books. 

"He  was  born  into  a  family  where  re- 
ligion was  simple  and  rational.  He  knew 
God  loved  him.  In  that  faith  he  lived 
and  worked,  an  optimist  of  the  optimists. 
Mr.  Beecher  said  the  ministry  ought  to 
be  like  a  band  of  music,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  to  whom  the  words  more  aptly  apply 
than  to  Dr.  Hale,  for  his  ministry  was  an 
inspiration." 

FROM   A   UNIVERSALIST. 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Roblin,  of  the  Univer- 
salist  church,  preached  from  the  text, 
"In  him  was  life,"  and  said,  "Few  men 
since  elesus  have  been  more  supremely 
filled  with  the  life  that  is  the  light  of  man 
than  the  great  man  whom  we  now 
mourn." 

He  referred  to  how  greatly  Dr.  Hale 
had  touched  the  young  life  of  the 
century,  inspiring  to  patriotism  by  his 
own  sublime  patriotic  devotion. 

"He  has  made  an  army  of  optimists  by 
his  own  splendid  optimistic  faith.  He 
has  put  altruism  into  practical  form  for 
everyday  use  as  has  no  other.  " 

He  referred  to  Dr.  Hale's  courtesy. 
He  was  the  first  minister  to  call  upon 
him  when  he  came  to  Boston,  and  the 
call  was  not  perfunctory,  but  one  of 
sincere  brotherliness. 

"He  was  a  Unitarian  of  broad  sym- 
pathies. I  recall  a  discussion  in  the 
Ministers'  Club  when  he  said  he  wel- 
comed every  good  man  to  the  church, 
regardless  of  his  dogmatical  tendencies, 
and  so  emphasized  his  feelings  that  I 
was  moved  to  ask  this  question :  'Dr. 
Hale,  if  a  decided  Trinitarian  should  seek 
fellowship  in  the  Unitarian  body  with 
the  intent  of  preaching  in  one  of  your 
churches  would  you  vote  to  admit  himf 
'I  certainly  would,'  he  replied,  and  then. 
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with  a  twinkle  in  his  kindly  eyes,  added : 
'And  we  would  see  what  came  of  him.'  " 

FROM  A  CONGREGATIONALIST. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon  on 
Sunday,  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.  D., 
minister  of  the  Old  South  Church,  paid 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Hale. 
"There  has  passed  out  of  the  life  of  our 
city,"  said  Dr.  Gordon,  "an  old  man,  uni- 
versally respected  and  loved.  He  did 
more  things  than  any  other  person  among 
us,  and  this  multiplicity  of  his  noble 
activities  tends  to  obscure  the  one  su- 
preme gift  that  was  his.  That  gift  was 
his  sympathy.  When  turned  toward  his 
fellowmen  his  sympathj^  gave  him  his 
unique  capacity  for  friendship.  When 
turned  toward  God  his  sympathy  became 
his  religion;  it  gave  him  a  share  in  the 
life  of  the  infinite  lover  of  men.  He  was 
great  as  a  humanist,  great  in  his  share 
in  the  life  of  the  eternal  humanity,  and 
great  in  his  power  to  carry  the  light  and 
cheer  and  hope  of  his  religion  to  the 
hearts  of  men. 

"He  speaks  to  us  to-day  from  the 
silence  and  tenderness  of  his  bier;  he 
recalls  to  us  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
gift;  he  implores  us  to  know  our  fellow- 
men,  in  their  glory  and  in  their  distress, 
by  entering  their  lives  in  a  great  tide  of 
divine  and  comprehending  sympathy ;  he 
adjures  us  to  give  the  holy  name  of  re- 
ligion to  nothing  other  than  a  share  in 
the  life  of  the  infinite  humanity  and  the 
power  of  a  great  return  from  God  in  a 
precious  service  to  men.  His  eulogy  was 
spoken  by  his  Master  nineteen  centuries 
ago :  'Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant; enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.'  " 

FROM   AN  EPISCOPALIAN. 

That  Dr.  Hale's  response  to  service 
was  not  only  prompt  but  joyous  was 
pointed  out  by  Rev.  Alexander  Mann, 
D.  D.,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  his 
sermon  on  Sunday.  Dr.  Mann  took  as 
his  text  the  parable  of  the  call  to  the 
feast.  "With  Jesus  Christ,"  he  said, 
"the  power  of  loving  service  was  a  call 
to  a  feast,  and  it  is  the  man  who  hears 
the  call  to  service  and  moves  toward  it 
with  the  blithesome  heart  of  an  invited 
guest  that  draws  after  him  the  hearts 
and  afi^ections  of  other  men." 


"That  was  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  that  man  whose  going 
not  only  Boston,  not  only  Massachusetts, 
but  the  whole  country  mourns  to-day," 
continued  Dr.  Mann.  "To  him  religion 
meant  not  simply  service,  but  joy  in 
service.  He  went  out  to  meet  every 
kind  of  human  ignorance  and  need  and 
suffering  as  a  man  that  had  been  in- 
vited to  a  feast.  And  his  labors  were  a 
feast — they  gave  full  satisfaction  for 
those  for  whom  he  labored." 

Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  conducted  an 
open-air  service  at  the  old  West  Roxbury 
Meeting  House  and  paid  a  tender  tribute 
to  the  great  leader.  Mr.  Van  Ness 
preached  on  "God's  Power."  He  referred 
to  Dr.  Hale's  active  life,  his  preaching, 
teaching  and  lecturing,  which  he  said 
made  the  revered  clergyman  the  great 
world  democrat,  the  foremost  citizen  of 
the  land. 

In  Portland,  Maine,  a  memorial  ser- 
vice for  Dr.  Hale  was  held  in  the  First 
Parish  Church  and  was  largely  attended. 
After  referring  to  the  qualities  and  deeds 
which  made  Dr.  Hale  famous  and  be- 
loved, Rev.  John  C.  Perkins,  the  pastor, 
said  in  part :  "He  knew  and  loved  Port- 
land. He  was  here  as  the  guest  of  Dr. 
Stebbins  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
He  preached  in  the  First  Parish  Church 
many  times  and  came  here  after  the 
death  of  his  friend.  Rev.  Samuel  Long- 
fellow. More  widely  known  than  any 
other  citizen  of  the  republic,  he  w^as 
faithful  to  every  duty  as  he  saw  it,  and 
his  last  words  to  the  world,  printed  since 
his  death,  voiced  his  conception  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  made  up 
wholly  of  those  who  accept  any  form  of 
service  or  of  creed  or  of  those  who  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  supper,  but  including 
all  men,  women  and  children  who  in  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  desire  to  live 
closer  to  God." 

SUGGESTS  A  STATUE. 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  at  the 
Arlington  Street  Church,  preached  on 
"Manhood,"  speaking  feelingly  of  Dr. 
Hale  and  of  William  H.  Baldwin,  a 
member  of  his  church  and  the  founder  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union.  He 
spoke  of  what  a  busy  life  Dr.  Hale  had 
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led.  He  doubted  if  he  had  ever  had  a 
genuinely  idle  day  or  hour. 

"Preacher,  prophet,  reformer,  philan- 
thropist, poet,  historian,  editor,  story 
teller,  patriot,  lover  of  his  kind,  he 
passed  from  one  task  to  another  without 
weariness,  and  almost  without  rest. 

''A  most  striking  thing  was  his  magna- 
nimity, his  greatness  of  mind  and  heart 
and  influence  and  point  of  view.  There 
was  never  a  great  man  who  had  less 
about  him  that  was  narrow  and  provin- 
cial. His  sympathies  were  wide  as  the 
world  itself. 

*'The  breadth  of  his  sympathies  and 
the  largeness  of  his  outlook  and  view  of 
life,  combined  with  his  humanitarian  in- 
stincts, did  much  to  bring  about  his 
greatest  service  to  the  w^orld  and  the 
thing  for  which  he  will  doubtless  long- 
est be  remembered.  I  refer  to  his  service 
in  the  cause  of  international  peace  and 
arbitration.  In  1889  he  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  supreme  court  among 
the  nations  which  should  be  to  the  na- 
tions what  our  supreme  court  is  among 
the  states.  That  prophecy  of  his  in  less 
than  ten  years'  time  was  brought  about. 
And  thus  he  was  always  prophetic,  as 
much  so  at  the  age  of  seven-and-eighty 
as  at  the  age  of  seven-and-twenty. 

"In  the  days  to  come,  I  trust  some- 
where in  our  city  a  statue  of  Dr.  Hale 
may  be  placed — on  the  Common  or  Pub- 
lic Garden — which  shall  worthily  portray 
his  rugged  strength,  his  Homeric  figure, 
his  prophetic  mien,  his  imposing  pres- 
ence. He  was  more  than  an  individual 
citizen;  he  was  an  institution,  and  as 
such  he  ought  to  be  perpetuated.  Let 
us  have  in  time  a  statue  of  this  national 
character,  this  man  who  made  the  world 
his  home  and  mankind  everywhere  his 
brethren." 

HALE   ON   IMMORTALITY. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  friend  ask- 
ing where  he  found  his  greatest  support 
for  belief  in  immortality,  Dr.  Hale  re- 
plied : 

"I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  the  so- 
called  arguments  for  immortality.  I  am 
quite  sure,  however,  that  the  intimate 
sense  of  the  presence  and  love  of  God 
masters  me  in  the  whole  affair,  Perhaps 
Paul's  word,  'which  temple  ye  are,'  cov- 


ers it  all.  Merely  to  put  it  logically,  this 
w^ould  mean,  'God  would  not  live  in  a 
temple  which  he  meant  to  annihilate  five 
minutes  hence.'  But  that  is  not  the  way 
it  comes  to  me.  I  find  that  I  go  about 
my  affairs  in  life  with  this  feeling :  'He 
and  I  are  together.  He  and  I  are  one. 
If  I  will  and  do  of  his  good  pleasure, 
God  is  working  in  me.'  " 


Journalistic  Encomiums. 

The  press  throughout  the  country  has 
been  most  emphatic  in  the  expression  of 
appreciation  and  admiration.  To  quote 
even  the  best  would  fill  many  issues  of 
the  Pacific  Unitarian.  The  Boston 
Tf^anscript,  referring  to  the  altruistic  or- 
ganizations that  sprang  from  his  "Ten 
Times  One  is  Ten,"  says:  "It  would  not 
do  to  claim  for  these  works  and  the  clubs 
formed  under  their  inspiration  the  origi- 
nal impulse  of  this  now  historical  and 
well-defined  tendency  of  our  times.  But 
it  is  within  bounds  to  say  to  them,  so  far 
as  this  country  at  least  is  concerned,  the 
social  reforms  of  the  day  owe  much  of 
their  sustained  and  increasing  momen- 
tum." 

He  was  among  the  first  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  idea  of  a  "Supreme  Court  of 
the  Nations"  and  the  "World  Parlia- 
ment"— both  of  which  projects  have  been 
in  a  measure  realized  at  The  Hague,  and 
also  upon  the  feasibility  and  economy  of 
pensioning  the  aged  poor  of  every  com- 
munity long  before  the  British  adopted 
it.  His  patriotism  receives  especial  ac- 
knowledgment. The  Washington  Star 
says :  "Patriotism  was  the  keynote  of  his 
life."  Another  journal  says:  "He  had 
the  social  imagination,  as  others  have  the 
scientific  imagination  or  the  business 
imagination,  to  a  pre-eminent  degree." 
William  Dean  Howells  phrases  it  well : 
"There  have  been  patriots  before  Mr.. 
Hale  and  there  will  be  patriots  after  him, 
but  no  one  else  has  put  so  much  imagina- 
tion into  patriotism." 


The  Christian  Register,  with  which  Dr. 
Hale  had  been  for  so  many  years  con- 
nected, publishes  admirable  articles  and 
adds  as  a  supplement  a  fine  picture  of 
the  great  man  at  his  best.  The  Outlook 
gives  much  space  and  warm  appreciation. 
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Dr.  Hale's  Last  Word. 

WHAT  DO  THE  WORDS  MEAN? 
[The  following  contribution  to  "Good  News," 
the  department  of  the  Christian  Register  con- 
ducted by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  June  10,  and  is  probably  his  last 
message  to  his  fellowmen.] 

It  must  be  co^iceded,  as  we  say  in 
Rhode  Island,  that  the  speeches  and  re- 
ports of  Anniversary  Week  do  a  good 
deal  toward  clearing  up  the  somewhat 
cloudy  atmosphere  of  Massachusetts  spec- 
ulation. Or  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  they  would  do  a  good  deal  if 
any  one  of  the  reporters  in  the  daily 
newspapers  cared  two  cents  for  what  he 
wrote  about,  or  if  the  people  read  care- 
fully such  discourses  as  the  admirable 
sermon  by  Mr.  Jaynes  which  the  Register 
printed  a  few  days  after  it  was  delivered. 

What  I  mean  is  that  thoughtful  people 
ask  even  eagerly  whether  ''the  church"  is 
doing  its  duty.  Such  studies  as  those  of 
Mr.  Jaynes,  as  those  of  Mr.  Cummings 
and  Dr.  Emrich,  on  Thursday  at  the 
''Convention,"  and  the  papers  of  all  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  meet- 
ings and  the  Free  Religious  Association, 
with  Mr.  Ames's  sermon  at  the  Berry 
Street  Conference,  involve  an  accurate 
understanding  and  statement  of  what 
you  mean  by  the  word  "church."  Do 
you  mean  a  compact  body  of  men  uni- 
formed alike  in  dress  and  in  statement 
of  creed,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  means  ? 
Do  you  mean — as  an  old-fashioned  New 
Englander  means — those  persons  who 
partake  of  bread  and  wine  at  the  Lord's 
Supper?  Or  do  you  mean,  with  the 
broad  church,  that  all  men,  women,  and 
children  do  really  want  to  draw  nearer  to 
God,  even  though  it  be  a  cross  that 
raiseth  them,  and  that  these  people  are 
the  church?  I  remember  that  between 
some  such  different  definitions  of  the 
great  word  "church"  I  attempted  to 
grope  in  an  "election  sermon"  which  I 
preached  forty  years  ago.  Nobody  cared 
much  for  the  distinctions  then.  No  one 
except  this  writer  remembers  them  now, 
and  even  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  recall 
his  own  definitions  after  he  has  sent  these 
lines  to  the  printer. 

Mr.  Jaynes  has  drawn  the  necessary 
distinctions  with  great  accuracy.  Unless 
we  mean  to  hold  to  such  accuracy,  it  is 


idle  to  discuss  the  question.  I  remember 
that,  when  I  was  a  very,  very  little  boy, 
I  was  much  interested,  as  I  read  of  the 
tomb  of  Gethsemane,  that  the  Pharisees 
went  their  way,  "sealing  the  stone  and 
setting  a  watch."  I  was  interested  as  a 
child  to  know  that  men  wore  watches  in 
those  days  and  that  they  could  set  them 
as  they  chose.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  my 
father  wore  a  large  seal  with  his  watch 
added  to  the  distinction  to  my  mind,  as 
I  almost  saw  the  old  Jewish  hypocrites 
seal  the  stone  with  sealing  wax  and  set 
their  repeaters  to  the  moment  after  they 
had  fulfilled  this  office.  It  has  proved 
that  I  was  mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "watch"  in  that  narrative. 

It  is  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  many 
friends  of  mine,  including  all  writers  for 
the  secular  press,  mistake  the  meaning  of 
the  great  word  "church."  Jesus  Christ 
once  said  that  his  church  would  stand  on 
a  certain  statement  of  Peter,  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  When  people  suppose  that  he 
meant  by  the  word  "church,"  certain  dis- 
ciplined battalions  who  physically  wear 
visible  distinctive  uniforms,  as  to  their 
shirt  collars  and  other  clothes, — when 
they  speak  of  the  church  as  if  that  word 
were  spelt  with  an  a,  I  am  reminded  of 
my  boy  mistake  about  the  setting  of 
watches.  The  greater  part  of  the  ad- 
dresses on  Anniversary  Week  contrib- 
uted to  opening  the  eyes  of  those  who 
make  such  a  blunder. 

I  am  rather  fond  of  saying  that,  while 
one  man  says  that  his  letter  goes  as  fast 
as  the  post  will  carry  it,  another  man  is 
saying  that  such  a  body  sticks  still  as  a 
post.  According  as  you  mean,  the  word 
"post"  varies  exactly  as  much  as  the  ex- 
treme east  varies  from  the  extreme  west. 
The  difference  between  the  two  meanings 
of  the  word  "church"  or  the  difference 
between  charch  and  church  are  of  exactly 
the  same  kind. 

Edward  E.  Hale. 


Some  Personal  Reminiscences  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 

BY  C.  L.  S. 

For  over  thirty  years  my  intercourse 
with  Dr.  Hale  has  been  of  so  intimate 
and  informal  a  nature,  that  I  may  be  able 
to  give  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
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TARiAN  a  few  items  which  would  not  be 
found  in  the  many  articles  that  will  be 
written  of  this  great  and  good  man. 
This  is  my  only  reason  for  attempting 
to  comply  with  Mr.  Murdock's  request. 

Of  Dr.  Hale's  boyhood  and  school 
days,  of  his  course  at  Harvard,  where 
he  says,  "he  jumbled  through  college  in 
a  happy  way,"  of  his  ministry,  at  "Wor- 
cester, and  his  first  years  at  South  Con- 
gregational Church,  in  Boston,  where  he 
came  in  1856,  I  know  little  that  may  not 
be  learned  from  his  books.  It  was  not 
till  in  the  seventies  that  I  came  to  know 
him  well,  when  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Welcome  and  Correspondence  Club  of 
which  he  was  ''Chief"  and  the  dozen 
girls  (and  to  this  day  we  have  always 
been  to  him  ''the  girls''),  the  "staff,"  and 
for  many  years  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
"chief  of  staff."  I  look  back  upon  the 
hours  spent  in  that  vestry  as  among  the 
most  enjoyable  and  instructive  of  my 
life.  Miss  Adams  was  then  the  Chief's 
stenographer  and  every  Thursday  morn- 
ing she  would  bring  in  a  large  bag  full 
of  letters,  proofs,  pictures,  clippings,  etc., 
and  for  an  hour  or  two  we  corrected 
proof,  pasted  items  into  scrap  books, 
wrote  letters  from  his  dictation  or  an- 
swered others  as  he  had  outlined  them. 
When  assigned  to  do  a  thing  we  did  it  to 
the  best  of  our  ability ;  he  never  allowed 
us  to  say  we  could' nt.  After  our  work 
was  done  the  Chief,  as  our  little  band 
always  called  him,  always  had  some  en- 
tertaining story  to  tell,  while  sipping  his 
cup  of  beef  tea  brought  to  him  at  eleven 
o'clock  by  Annie  Ryan,  the  assistant 
sexton,  and  many  are  the  secrets  of  the 
ministers  he  has  told  us.  There  was  al- 
ways plenty  of  fun  going  on,  such  as 
valentines,  birthday  rhymes,  etc.  Of 
course  he  had  many  requests  for  auto- 
graphs which  he  always  gladly  gave 
when  asked  openly,  but  when  a  letter 
came  evidently  to  get  an  autograph  but 
not  honestly  requesting  it,  he  would  toss 
it  over  to  one  of  us  and  say,  "Answer  this 
in  your  own  name"  and  the  poor  writer 
would  get  the  valuable  name  of  Lewis  or 
Cumings  or  Smith  !  Many  are  the  useful 
mottoes  he  has  given  us,  and  I  remember 
those  that  I  seemed  to  need  most. 

"Rules  for  Writing: — 1.  Know  what 
you  want  to  say.    2.  Say  it.    3.  Use  your 


own  language.  4.  Leave  out  all  fine  pas- 
sages. 5.  A  short  word  better  than  a 
long  one.  6.  The  fewer  words  the  better. 
7.  Cut  it  to  pieces  !" 

"Live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  you 
can." 

"Touch  elbows  with  the  rank  and  file." 

"Talk  every  day  with  some  one  you 
know  to  be  your  superior." 

"Together  is  the  great  central  word  of 
the  civilization  of  the  world,"  (and  it 
was  the  note  of  nine-tenths  of  his  ser- 
mons.) "Never  waste  regrets  on  what  is 
past  if  it  were  done  honestly  and  in  good 
faith."  "Learn  not  to  be  critical  about 
small  things,"  and  many  others. 

The  Hales  have  lived  for  years  in  a 
large  old-fashioned  house  in  Roxbury, 
rooms  on  each  side  of  a  large  hall,  the  liv- 
ing room  bearing  evidence  of  being  very 
much  lived  in,  with  its  books,  knitting, 
photographs  and  papers.  And  back  of 
all  Dr.  Hale's  study,  a  most  fascinating 
room  lined  with  shelves  filled  with  books 
and  the  desks  and  tables  covered  with 
everything  for  work,  and  here  we  have 
passed  many  happy  hours. 

After  his  first  stenographer,  Miss 
Adams,  was  married,  Miss  Abbie  Clark 
took  her  place  and  continued  the  care  of 
the  Chief,  for  he  needed  some  one  to 
keep  him  reminded  of  his  many  engage- 
ments, etc.,  and  these  young  women  were 
wonderful  in  their  love  and  watchful- 
ness for  him.  Though  forgetful  in  some 
ways  he  had  a  wonderful  memory  in 
others  and  always  said  the  right  thing 
to  the  right  person. 

He  was  pleased  by  gi:^ts  and  all  atten- 
tions, and  was  totally  unspoiled  by  the 
adoration  he  received  for  so  many  years. 
Never  a  brilliant  sermonizer,  he  was 
forceful  and  convincing,  but  best  seen 
in  extempore  speaking,  which  he  really 
enjoyed. 

Interested  in  all  good  moves  for 
"bringing  in  the  kingdom"  (as  he  would 
say)  among  the  first  to  advocate  arbitra- 
tion in  the  settling  of  national  troubles, 
much  interested  in  forestry  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  trees,  he  was  an  "all 
round  man,"  but  I  think  the  work  nearest 
his  heart  was  the  Lend-a-Hand  Society, 
of  which  there  are  now  branches  all  over 
the  world,  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  members. 
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I  was  for  many  years  a  director  in  the 
Lend-a-Hand  and  I  could  tell  of  wonder- 
ful work  done  at  the  Central  Office  in 
Boston  and  by  the  different  branches 
elsewhere.  We  hope  the  Hale  Endow- 
ment Fund,  started  some  years  ago,  may 
be  increased  so  that  the  work  may  go  on 
in  memory  of  him  who  loved  it  so  much 
and  for  whom  w^e  mourn  to-day,  with  all 
the  world. 

As  illustrating  a  typical  day  of  "what 
they  wanted,"  he  once  jotted  down  this 
characteristic  memorandum : 

A.  B.  wanted  to  arrange  for  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Goethe,  Arnold,  Emerson, 
etc. 

C.  D.  wanted  a  janitorship  in  the  new 
schoolhouse. 

E.  F.  a  letter  of  introduction  to  H.  I. 
to  ask  him  for  $18,000  for  J.  K.  college. 

L.  M.  wanted  $10  for  N.  0.  delicately 
paid  as  N.  0.  is  sensitive ! 

P.  Q.  wanted  to  be  made  librarian  of 
R.  S.  library. 

T.  U.  wanted  a  character.  Having  lost 
his  thought  he  would  go  to  Duluth  and 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  if  we  would  pay 
his  passage. 

y.  W.  wanted  to  know  where  X.  Y.  was 
■ — and  Z.  wanted  to  spend  the  evening ! 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Whitman,  secretary  of  Lend-a-Hand, 
written  the  day  of  our  dear  Chief's  death. 
It  says:  "The  end  came  at  three  o'clock 
this  morning  and  the  dear  Chief  passed 
on  as  cheerfully  and  as  confidently  as  he 
had  lived,  and  passed  from  day  to  day. 
Yesterday  he  was  up,  but  at  noon  had 
a  sinking  turn,  when  it  was  plain  the  end 
was  near, 

Nelly  and  Miss  Clark  were  with  him 
constantly. 

He  talked  and  left  messages  for  us, 
knew  the  end  was  at  hand  and  was  even 
joyful  over  it.  He  went  confidently, 
consciously,  and  very  happily.  He  has 
been  too  great  a  man  to  linger  on  in 
weakness — and  so  with  tears  for  our- 
selves, we  say  "good  by"  to  the  biggest 
heart  that  ever  beat,  the  dearest  friend 
and  helper  mankind  has  known  in  this 
generation  or  century.  I  knew  you 
would  want  to  know  all,  but  I  cannot 
write  of  everything  just  now — you  will 
understand.  Always  with  love,  can't 
you  hear  the  Chief  say,  "to  the  elect  f 


Edward  Everett  Hale  in 
Worcester. 

By  Horace  Davis. 

Mr.  Hale  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1846.  That  summer  I  entered 
the  sophomore  class  in  Harvard  College, 
where  I  met  two  of  Mr.  Hale's  younger 
brothers,  who  were  then  undergraduates. 
Not  long  after  this  my  mother  sent  me  a 
note  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Hale's  father 
and  mother,  and  urged  me  to  call  on 
them  as  they  were  very  warm  friends 
of  my  father  and  herself.  So  the  next 
Saturday  I  put  on  my  best  clothes, 
walked  into  town  and  called  on  the  Hales 
at  their  home  in  Hamilton  Place.  I  was 
very  kindly  received,  raw  country  boy  as 
I  was.  and  was  much  impressed  by  the 
household,  especially  by  the  gracious 
manners  of  Miss  Lucretia,  who  after- 
wards became  so  w^ell  known  in  Boston. 

So  that  when  I  met  Mr  Hale  in  Wor- 
cester, we  were  well  acquainted  though 
he  was  ten  years  older  than  I. 

After  my  graduation,  between  1849 
and  1852,  I  was  in  Worcester  much  of 
the  time  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  him. 
His  parish  was  a  new  one,  largely  made 
up  of  the  younger  element,  for  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  an  especial  attraction. 
He  organized  a  Bible  class  of  young 
men,  a  branch  of  church  activity,  not 
so  common  then  as  now,  which  main- 
tained a  vigorous  existence  when  I  left 
there  in  1852.  His  simple,  unafi^ected 
manners  and  off-hand  breezy  way  pleased 
us  youngsters,  it  was  so  different  from 
the  traditional  reserve  and  stiff  dignity 
of  the  old  style  minister. 

Mr.  Hale  was  very  fond  of  long  walks 
and  the  bald  hills  scattered  with  patches 
of  woodland  around  Worcester  gave 
ample  scope  for  his  favorite  pursuit.  I 
knew  every  road  and  lane,  every  by-path 
and  wood-road  in  the  neighborhood  and 
we  visited  together  all  the  objects  of 
interest  for  miles  around.  We  worked 
up  points  of  local  history.  Wigwam  hill, 
where  the  Quinsigamond  Indians  had 
their  settlement,  the  cellar  holes  and 
springs  which  marked  the  homes  of  the 
first  settlers,  we  traced  out  the  routes  of 
the  early  trails  from  plantation  to  plan- 
tation, the  fords  in  the  streams,  the  aban- 
doned coal  mine,  the  bogus  silver  mine 
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which  antedated  California  by  a  cen- 
tury, and  he  compiled  with  the  aid  of  us 
boys  a  guide  book,  called  "Worcester  in 
1850."  I  wonder  if  anybody  knows  of 
it  now. 

In  his  preaching  he  loved  to  dwell  on 
the  life  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  theme  of  his 
Bible  class  studies,  and  I  remember  a 
series  of  sermons  on  that  subject  in  his 
Sunday  afternoon  services,  which  my 
father  and  I  used  to  attend.  It  was  a 
comparatively  new  thing  in  those  days  to 
render  the  life  of  Jesus  into  historic 
terms. 

And  here  my  story  ends.  Of  his  pas- 
toral work  I  am  unable  to  speak.  But 
the  sketch  I  have  drawn  shows  clearly 
some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  unique 
character  so  much  loved  and  honored  in 
his  later  years.  I  came  to  California  in 
1852.  The  old  friendship  was  main- 
tained to  the  end  of  his  life,  but  never 
again  in  close  relations. 

It  will  interest  our  people  out  here  to 
know  that  he  had  the  closest  personal 
friendship  and  admiration  for  Starr 
King.  The  same  cheerful  optimism 
glowed  in  both  their  hearts,  and  the  last 
letter  I  received  from  him  written  a  fort- 
night before  his  death,  was  full  of  love 
and  affection  for  Mr.  King  and  his 
family. 

There  Was  a  Man! 

By  Bradford  Leavitt. 

Dear  Doctor  Hale  is  gone!  and  so 
passes  the  most  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting figure  in  American  life.  He  lived 
and  worked  separated  from  us  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  the  width  of  a  conti- 
nent, but  he  was  neighbor  to  every  man, 
and  California  and  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon will  miss  this  grand  old  man  almost 
as  much  as  Massachusetts.  He  was 
brother  to  the  whole  country.  ''I  advise 
all  young  men,"  he  said,  "to  acquaint 
themselves  as  largely  as  they  can  with 
the  condition  of  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  always  attempted  to  keep 
up  my  correspondence  and  friendship 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  and  with  the  great 
interior  states,  as  with  the  region  of  the 
Atlantic,  where -I  was  bom." 

Some  of  his  best  friends  have  lived  in 
San  Francisco  and  Portland,  and  all  of 
us  who  had  any  degree  of  his  friendship 


will  feel  the  loss  as  much  as  those  who 
walked  and  talked  with  him  in  Boston 
and  Washington.  The  whole  nation  is 
mourning  this  great  clergyman,  author, 
philanthropist,  advocate  of  peace,  patriot 
and  lover  of  all  mankind. 

Dr.  Hale  observed  his  87th  birthday 
last  April.  For  the  past  three  months 
he  had  been  failing,  but  almost  to  the  end 
he  continued  his  work  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  for  which  he  had  always 
labored.  His  death  came  as  if  he  were 
passing  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  there  was 
no  word  or  murmur,  as  his  breathing 
ceased. 

So  passed  our  best  American,  and  our 
most  distinguished  Unitarian. 

Born  in  Boston,  educated  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, he  was  a  New  Englander  to  the 
core.  And  yet  never  was  man  broader  in 
his  sympathies.  He  was  always  a  citizen 
of  the  nation;  a  citizen  of  the  world; 
and  his  great  heart  embraced  in  its 
affection  all  humanity.  For  him  barriers 
of  section,  or  sect,  or  class,  or  creed  did 
not  exist.  He  was  ready  to  officiate  in 
all  pulpits,  and  was  welcome  to  all.  His 
goodness,  great-heartedness  and  broad- 
minded  judgment  of  men  of  all  classes 
was  magnificent.  His  abounding  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  best  in  this  world 
carried  him  into  many  fields.  His  capac- 
ity for  work  was  unlimited  and  he 
probably  belonged  to  more  societies  and 
committees  than  any  man  living.  "Prob- 
ably no  man  in  America  except  Beecher," 
says  his  old  friend  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,"  has  aroused  or  stimulated 
so  many  minds  as  Hale,  and  his  personal 
popularity  was  unbounded." 

As  a  Unitarian  he  has  been,  according 
to  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Register, 
"our  most  effective  and  active  leader  in 
organizing  different  branches  of  our 
work  that  will  live  forever."  He  always 
spoke  of  himself  as  primarily  a  minister 
— "first,  last  and  always  I  am  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel."  And  the  gospel  he  loved 
to  preach  was  the  good  news  of  the  com- 
ing kingdom  of  God  among  men.  "The 
question  for  the  church  and  the  question 
of  every  son  of  God  and  daughter  of  God 
is  this.  Do  you  propose  to  go  about  doing 
good?  Do  you  propose  everywhere  and 
always  to  establish  God's  reign,  the  reign 
of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men?" 
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He,  more  than  any  other  one,  has 
been  the  advocate  of  peace.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
idea  of  a  ''Supreme  Court  of  the  Na- 
tions" and  the  "World's  Parliament," 
both  of  which  projects  have  been  in  a 
measure  realized  at  The  Hague. 

Dr.  Higginson  says  that  Dr.  Hale 
was  always  ready  to  be  the  world's  er- 
rand boy  for  little  kindnesses;  and  Ly- 
man Abbott  says  that  the  genius  of 
his  nature  and  his  life  was  expressed  in 
the  motto  of  the  Lend-a-Hand  Society, 
which  he  founded  for  general  helpful- 
ness, and  which  motto  has  become  one 
of  the  maxims  of  America : 

Look  up  and  not  down; 

Look  forward  and  not  back; 

Look  out  and  not  in;   and 
Lend   a   Hand. 

Dr.  Hale  was  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  Thomas  Starr  King,  and  also  of 
Horatio  Stebbins.  Of  King  he  has  writ- 
ten, "He  was  my  intimate  friend,  one  of 
the  very  closest  of  my  intimate  friends, 
and  was  two  years  younger  than  I.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  preachers  in  our  pul- 
pit, or  in  any  pulpit.  To  the  end  of 
his  life  he  was  as  young  as  he  was  the 
day  he  was  born." 

This  last  is  singularly  true  also  of  Dr. 
Hale.  He  was  never  an  old  man,  but  to 
the  last  always  seemed  one  of  our 
youngest  ministers. 

His  position  in  America  was  unique, 
and  the  place  left  vacant  by  his  death 
will  never  be  filled.  As  author,  preacher, 
and  citizen  he  represented  the  highest 
type  of  American  manhood. 


Dr.  Hale  as  a  Teacher  of  Religion. 

By  William  Day  Simonds. 
[Address  at  Oakland  Memorial  Services.] 
Mine  is  the  pleasant  duty  of  speaking 
of  Dr.  Hale  as  a  teacher  of  religion. 
The  heart  of  his  creed  is  best  given  in 
his  own  favorite  expression,  ''The  re- 
ligion of  the  Lord's  Prayer."  ''My  re- 
ligion," he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "is  the 
religion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer."  And  in 
so  saying  he  voiced  the  length  and 
breadth,  the  height  and  depth  of  our 
beautiful  liberal  faith.  Whoever  can 
say  understandingly,  and  with  the  true 
insight,  "Our  Father,"  is  a  liberal  in  re- 
ligion.   For  it  is  the  gigantic  foundation 


of  all  our  thought,  and  all  our  faith,  that 
the  "Eternal  Energy  from  which  all 
things  proceed,"  is  the  father  and 
friend  to  man;  that  ours  is  the  claim 
of  a  child  upon  infinite  wisdom  and  love, 
and  that  upon  God  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  Fatherhood.  This  being  our 
philosophy  we  are  optimists  in  religion. 
We  believe  God's  Kingdom  will  come, — 
must  come ;  that  his  will  is  the  ultimate 
law  of  the  universe;  that  from  the 
riches  of  his  power  we  receive  our  daily 
bread,  and  all  the  mercies  crowning  our 
lives.  We  believe  in  the  law  of  forgive- 
ness and  in  the  divine  leadership  of  the 
spirit.  Here  is  a  religion  practical,  not 
speculative,  benevolent,  but  without 
theological  subtlety.  This  was  the  re- 
ligion which  Edward  Everett  Hale 
preached  untiringly  for  sixty  years, — 
deep  religious  trust  and  practical  right- 
eousness,— the  religion  of  being  good 
and  doing  good. 

Dr.  Hale  was  not  a  man  of  contentious 
spirit.  He  wasted  less  time  in  contro- 
versy than  any  prominent  man  of  his 
age.  I  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  re- 
call one  sharply  censorious  sentence  from 
his  pen.  He  commended  many  things. 
He  did  not  stop  to  condemn.  He  seems 
to  have  passed  by  the  things  of  which 
he  did  not  approve  that  he  might  hasten 
on  to  help  the  good  causes  always  so 
badly  in  need  of  help.  Thus  he  proved 
himself  a  practical  philanthropist,  a 
doer,  not  a  debater;  a  builder,  never  an 
iconoclast.  Thus  he  became  a  teacher 
of  that  universal  religion  of  faith  and 
works,  of  trust  and  duty,  which  ap- 
peals to  all  men  regardless  of  church  or 
race. 

From  this  honored  life  I  draw  a  few 
lessons  I  would  you  might  long  remem- 
ber. 

First  for  those  of  us  who  call  our- 
selves Unitarians.  We  sometimes  feel 
that  because  we  are  Unitarians  there  is 
about  us  a  wall  of  prejudice  shutting 
us  out  from  the  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  our  fellowmen,  especially  our  fellow- 
Christians.  And  in  a  measure  this  is 
true,  but  that  wall  is  not  insurmount- 
able. In  this  long  drawn  out  theological 
controversy  there  has  been  fault  on  both 
sides.  Many  of  our  ministers,  and  too 
many  of  our  churches,  have  been  over- 
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critical  and  too  radically  destructive. 
The  work  of  destroying  the  outgrown 
and  the  false  is  necessary,  but  it  is  merely 
preparatory.  The  Unitarian  church 
exists,  not  to  antagonize  any  religion, 
but  to  build  men  up  in  the  graces  and 
virtues  common  to  all  religions.  It  is 
our  commanding  duty  to  make  real  in 
modern  society  the  glorious  faith  which 
proclaims  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  ]\Ian,  and  wherever 
a  Unitarian  church  has  existed  for  any 
considerable  period  faithful  to  that  mis- 
sion, there  Unitarianism  is  honored.  No 
man  of  breadth  and  candor  in  the  city 
of  Boston  sweepingly  condemns  Unitar- 
ianism, for  there  Channing  preached  and 
lived  his  gospel  of  sweetness  and  light 
for  a  full  generation,  and  there  EdAvard 
Everett  Hale  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury has  lived  and  labored,  the  friend 
and  helper  of  all.  The  intelligent  and 
sober-minded  of  New  York,  remember- 
ing Robert  Colyer,  respect  the  church  he 
has  served  so  long.  As  in  the  East  so 
in  the  "West.  What  man  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Portland,  and  know- 
ing the  gentle  helpfulness  of  our  good 
Dr.  Eliot,  his  long  and  faithful  labors 
on  behalf  of  his  city  and  his  State, 
speaks  slightingly  of  Unitarianism  ?  San 
Francisco  and  California  may  be  care- 
less in  matters  religious,  but  neither  city 
nor  State  can  easily  forget  the  thrilling 
eloquence  of  Starr  King,  or  the  com- 
manding ability  of  Horatio  Stebbins. 
AVere  one  to  ask,  ''How  long  will  the 
Unitarian  church  last?"  the  sure  answer 
might  be  given,  "As  long  as  she  can  send 
into  this  troubled  world  men  and  women 
consecrated  to  human  welfare."  By  this 
sign  also,  my  friends,  we  must  conquer. 
So  must  we  disarm  prejudice,  and  prove 
the  high  virtue  of  our  faith  by  good 
works  no  critic  can  dispute.  Our  ambi- 
tion must  be  to  so  relate  this  church  to 
every  good  cause;  to  make  it  so  clearly 
a  church  of  warm  human  sympathy, 
building  up  in  the  hearts  of  men  a  pas- 
sion for  truth,  a  consecration  to  service, 
a  church  so  necessary  to  the  daily  needs 
of  the  people  that  all  must  admit  our 
right  to  exist  because  of  the  good  we 
do. 

And  now  a  lesson  for  us  all — whatever 
our  creed  or  church — from  the  life  of 
Edward   Everett   Hale.      The   story   of 


that  life  is  especially  helpful  to  me  be- 
cause it  affords  evidence  of  how  much 
may  be  accomplished  without  that  mys- 
terious endowment  men  call  genius. 

Dr.  Hale  was  a  great,  not  a  phe- 
nomenal man.  In  other  words,  he  was 
not  a  genius.  He  preached  for  sixty 
3^ears,  always  helpfully,  but  no  sermon 
of  his  approached  in  power  the  greater 
deliverances  of  Channing,  or  Parker,  or 
Beecher.  He  wrote  some  fifty  volumes 
in  prose  and  poetry,  but  he  cannot  fair- 
ly be  ranked — not  even  now  in  these 
first  days  of  generous  eulogy — among  the 
supremely  great  writers  of  his  time. 
The  subtle  gift  of  genius  which  easily 
crowns  a  man  master  among  his  fellows 
was  denied  this  loyal  servant  of  human- 
ity, and  in  this  fact  lies  the  greatest 
lesson  of  his  life.  His  long  and  service- 
able career  seems  to  say,  "See  how  much 
a  man  may  accomplish  with  good  health, 
good  talent,  a  good  heart,  and  a  good 
opportunity,  united  to  untiring  industry 
and  length  of  years."  Few  men  in  our 
time  have  contributed  more  to  human 
welfare  than  this  sturdy  son  of  New 
England,  and  this  he  did  by  the  honest 
use  of  every  talent  God  gave  him.  "Great 
is  he  who  consecrates  himself,"  said 
Victor  Hugo.  If  this  be  true.  Dr.  Hale, 
denied  the  God-like  gift  of  genius,  justly 
ranks  among  the  great. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add,  in  closing,  that 
in  one  supreme  characteristic  of  his 
nature,  Dr.  Hale  touched  the  heights  of 
excellence.  His  capacity  to  sympathize 
with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  was 
almost  phenomenal.  Remember  sympathy 
is  feeling  with,  not  merely  for,  another. 
It  is  ability  to  enter  into  the  secret 
place  of  another's  being,  ability  to 
see  as  he  sees,  think  as  he  thinks,  feel  as 
he  feels.  It  constitutes  the  soul  of  real 
brotherhood.  Because  of  this  power  of 
sympathy  Dr.  Hale  could  worship  with 
his  Catholic  brother,  could  commune  with 
his  Episcopal  neighbors  at  their  sacred 
altar,  could  enter  as  a  friend  and  fellow 
Christian  the  temples  of  Orthodoxy, 
could  thus  become  in  his  proper  self  a 
living  bond  of  union  between  the  several 
branches  of  the  one  universal  church. 
More,  by  virtue  of  his  large  sympathetic 
nature,  his  friendships  embraced  all 
classes:  humble  men  and  women  no  less 
than   presidents   and   senators.      Booker 
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Washington  tells  us  that  the  first  man 
in  Boston  to  greet  and  assist  him — then 
an  unknown  negro — was  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  The  burglar  who  entered  Dr. 
Hale's  residence  and  for  his  crime  was 
sentenced  to  a  three-year  term  in  the 
reformatory,  found  the  best  friend  of 
all  his  troubled  years,  in  the  man  he  had 
wronged — a  friend  who  never  forgot 
him,  and  finally  secured  for  him  an 
honest  place  among  honest  men. 

George  Eliot  once  wrote,  "The  great- 
est need  of  the  world  is  sympathy,"  and  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  divinest 
utterance  of  Jesus  Christ  was  his  ten- 
der word,  "I  have  compassion  on  the  mul- 
titude." The  poor,  unfortunate,  bur- 
dened, starving  multitude;  who  can  rest 
at  ease  while  the  many  are  sick,  and 
sinful,  and  wretched?  Dr.  Hale  could 
not  rest.  Hence  his  unnumbered  kind- 
nesses; hence,  too,  the  movements  orig- 
inated by  him  and  the  philanthropic 
associations  bearing  his  name.  He  was 
Boston's  greatest  and  wisest  philan- 
thropist. For  this  more  than  all  else, 
Boston  mourns  him,  Massachusetts  re- 
veres him,  and  his  countrymen  every- 
where honor  his  memory.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  minister  of  religion, 
author,  patriot,  —  brother,  this  his 
proudest  title — his  truest  eulogy. 


Richest  Man  of  His  Age. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  of  Los  Ang- 
eles, in  his  sermon  on  the  character  and 
influence  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  said : 

"While  Edward  Everett  Hale  always 
had  difficulty  in  making  his  bank  ac- 
count balance,  I  believe  he  will  by  com- 
mon consent  be  regarded  as  the  richest 
man  of  his  age.  He  was  rich  in  the  fact 
that  he  touched  life  at  more  vital  points 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  He  was  rich 
in  the  many  forms  of  mastery  that  were 
his  and  the  many  modes  of  expression 
that  his  manifold  life  found.  His  life 
was  rich  in  its  freedoms  and  in  its  joys. 
It  is  doubtful  if  so  much  joy  ever  came 
to  any  one  as  were  packed  into  his  eighty- 
seven  active  years.  His  was  the  joy  of 
superb  physical  strength  and  an  almost 
exhaustless  supply  of  vital  energy,  which 
he  drew  upon  without  stint,  and  which, 
like  the  widow's  cruse  of  oil,  increased 
with  the  demands  put  upon  it. 


"His  was  the  joy  of  the  creator,  for 
he  was  always  busy  with  a  multitude  of 
creative  activities  through  which  his  ex- 
haustless vital  energy  flowed  as  does  the 
sap  through  the  tree.  His  was  the  joy 
of  the  world  helper,  of  one  who  sees 
need,  but  is  not  depressed  by  it,  but  is 
able  to  reach  out  a  thousand  helping 
hands  in  all  directions.  His  was  the  joy 
of  the  discerning  mind  that  is  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  transient  and  the 
permanent,  and  casting  in  its  lot  with 
the  abiding  things,  is  never  disappointed. 
His  was  the  joy  of  one  who  sees  the 
faith  that  emerges  triumphant  from 
every  doubt  and  who  sees  the  opportun- 
ity for  a  greater  victory  in  every  defeat. 
His  was  the  joy  of  the  idealist  who 
knows  that  it  is  only  in  our  noblest 
dreams  that  Ave  really  live ;  who  judges 
every  man  by  his  best  and  highest  mo- 
ments and  consequently  sees  our  world 
as  a  heaven  of  saints.  His  was  the  joy 
of  one  who  always  sees  sorrow  and  grief 
made  glorious  by  the  background  of 
hope.  His  was  the  joy  of  as  large  and 
noble  a  band  of  loyal  friends  as  any 
man  ever  gathered  about  him.  His  was 
the  joy  of  the  prophet  who  sees  things 
not  simply  as  they  are,  but  as  they  are 
becoming  and  who  lives  in  a  world  glori- 
fied by  what  it  is  to  be  ages  hence. 

"Yet,  idealist,  dreamer  and  prophet  as 
he  was,  with  his  boundless  faith  and  his 
buoyant  hope,  he  did  not  live  off  in  the 
clouds  somewhere  in  an  imaginary  world, 
but  lived  right  in  this  work-a-day  world, 
with  all  its  petty  demands.  I  know  of 
no  writer  or  speaker  who  dealt  so  en- 
tirely with  the  commonplace  everyday 
things  of  life,  or  who  dealt  with  them 
in  a  more  practical  way,  and  yet  he  glori- 
fied them  all. 

"Edward  Everett  Hale's  greatest  pro- 
duction was,  of  course,  himself — his  own 
life.  He  lived  everything  he  taught.  In 
his  life  and  in  his  writings  he  radiated 
health,  hope,  faith,  life,  light.  He  was 
a  healer,  if  you  please,  in  the  only  true 
sense  in  which  one  person  can  heal  an- 
other, by  arousing  and  calling  out  the 
latent  powers  within  and  making  one  re- 
sponsive to  all  the  positive  forces  of  the 
world.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  his 
own  motto,  'Look  up  and  not  down,  look 
forward  and  not  back,  look  out  and  not 
in,  and  lend  a  hand,'  and  the  personifica- 
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tion  of  the  scriptural  injunction,  'What- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to'  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might.'  " 


At  Oakland  on  the  evening  of  June 
27th  a  fine  memorial  meeting  was  held 
in  honor  of  Edward  Everett  Hale.  The 
speakers  were  Rev.  William  Day  Sim- 
onds,  whose  remarks  appear  on  another 
page;  Dr.  E.  E.  Baker,  who  spoke  of 
Dr.  Hale  as  an  author,  and  Mr.  John  P. 
Irish,  who  spoke  of  his  public  services. 
He  said  in  part: — 

Edward  Everett  Hale  started  a  high 
impulse  to  the  public  life  of  this 
country  and  the  world. 

Perhaps  his  central  idea  of  the  basis 
of  public  action  in  this  country,  was 
stated  in  a  sermon  he  preached  in  All 
Souls'  Church  in  Washington.  It  was  a 
distinguished  audience,  in  which  were 
senators  and  representatives  and  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  Not  long  before, 
the  Pope  had  thoughtfully  ordered  the 
people  of  the  world  what  they  might 
read  and  what  the}^  must  not  read,  and 
what  they  might  think  and  what  they 
must  not  think. 

Dr.  Hale  said  that  this  Republic  was 
founded  not  upon  the  morals  nor  the 
wealth  nor  the  religion  of  the  people, 
but  upon  their  intelligence.  In  that  was 
found  the  right  of  the  state  to  educate 
the  people  in  free,  public  common  schools. 
If  any  church  direct  that  education  it  is 
for  the  purposes  of  the  church  and  not 
for  those  of  the  state.  An  intelligent 
people  will  not  ask  a  pope  what  to  think, 
nor  a  president  how  to  vote.  An  old 
Maryland  Quaker,  who  heard  the  ser- 
mon, said,  ''That  is  the  first  Quaker  ser- 
mon I  ever  heard  preached  in  a  steeple 
house." 

We  honor  the  memory  of  Dr.  Hale, 
not  as  his  fellow  churchmen,  nor  as  his 
fellow  citizens  of  the  Republic,  but  as 
members  of  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind, who  will  in  all  time  benefit  by  his 
influence  upon  public  thought  and 
action. 


The  Nameless  Saint. 

What  was  his  name?    I  do  not  know  his  name. 
I  only  know  he  heard  God's  voice  and  came, 
Brought  all  he  had  across  the  sea 
To  live  and  work  for  God  and  me; 
Felled  the  vingracious  oak; 
Dragged  from  the  soil 
With  horrid  toil 
The  thrice  gnarled  roots  and  stubborn  rock; 
With  plenty  piled  the  haggard  mountain-side; 
And  at  the  end,  w^ithout  memorial,  died. 
No  blaring  trumpets  sounded  out  his  fame, 
He  lived, — he  died — I  do  not  know  his  nmme. 
No  form  of  bronze  and  no  memorial  stones 
Show  me  the  place  where  lie  his  mouldering  bones, 
Only  a  cheerful  city  stands 
Builded  by  his  hardened  hands, 
Only  ten  thousand  homes 
Where  every  day 
The  cheerful  play 
Of  love  and  hope  and  courage  comes. 
These  are  his  monuments,  and  these  alone. 
There   is  no   form  of  bronze  and  no  memorial 

stone. 
And  I? 

Is  there  some  desert  or  some  pathless  sea 
Where  Thou,  good  God  of  angels,  wilt  send  me? 
Some  oak  for  me  to  rend;  some  sod, 
Some  rock  for  me  to  break; 
Some  handful  of  His  corn  to  take 
And  scatter  far  afield, 
Till  it,  in  turn,  shall  yield 
Its  hundred  fold 
Of  grains  of  gold 
To  feed  the  waiting  children  of  my  God? 
Show  me  the  desert,  Father,  or  the  sea. 
Is  it  Thine  enterprise?     Great  God,  send  me. 
And  though  this  body  lie  where  ocean  rolls, 
Count  me  among  all  Faithful  Souls. 

— Edward  Everett  Hale. 


A  man  must  have  intelligent  thought 
to  see  that  thing  which  is  true,  because 
if  he  cannot  see  that  thing  which  is  true, 
he  cannot  do  that  thing  which  is  good." 
— Gen.  A.  W.  Greely. 


The  Path  in  the  Sky. 

The  woods  were  dark  and  the  night  was  black, 

And  only  an  owl  could  see  the  track; 

Yet  the  cheery  driver  made  his  way 

Through  the  great  pine  woods  as  if  it  were  day. 

I  asked  him,  "How  do  you  manage  to  see? 

The  road  and  the  forest  are  one  to  me." 

"To  me  as  well,"  he  replied,  "and  I 

Can  only  drive  by  the  path  in  the  sky." 

I  looked  above,  where  the  treetops  tall 

Eose  from  the  road  like  an  ebon  wall. 

And  lo!   a  beautiful  starry  lane 

Wound  as  the  road  wound,  and  made  it  plain. 

And  since,  when  the  path  of  my  life  is  drear 

And  all  is  blackness  and  doubt  and  fear; 

When  the  horrors  of  midnight  are  here  below 

And  I  see  not  a  step  of  the  way  to  go, 

Then,  ah !  then  I  can  look  on  high, 

And  walk  on  earth  by  the  path  in  the  sky. 

— Amos  R.  Wells. 


"He  looked  like  a  farmer;  he  spoke 
like  a  statesman;  he  wrote  like  an  artist; 
he  lived  like  a  saint." — Current  Litera- 
ture on  Dr.  Hale. 
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Church  Conferences. 

By  Eev.  Frederick  A.  Hoamer. 

The  greatest  asset  of  a  group  or  fel- 
lowship of  churches  lies  not  in  their 
number,  the  money  at  their  command,  or 
the  outside  assistance  extended  to  them. 
It  lies  rather  in  an  awakened  sense  of 
mutual  interest,  a  common  aim  and 
work,  an  esprit  de  corps.  This  strength- 
ens the  weaker  churches  and  inspires  the 
stronger.  Herein  lies  the  great  value  of 
conferences,  both  on  the  smaller  and  the 
larger  scale.  They  bring  the  ministers 
and  more  or  less  of  the  laity  together, 
promote  acquaintance,  and  beget  a  sense 
of  interest  and  fellowship  in  a  common 
aim  and  effort.  The  exchange  of  expe- 
riences, the  reports  of  local  difficulties 
and  achievements,  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects of  common  interest  and  concern, 
the  interchange  of  methods,  the  quicken- 
ing of  thought  and  the  communication 
of  higher  purpose  and  zeal, — all  this  is 
helpful ;  but  it  all  resolves  itself  into  a  . 
fuller  sense  of  fellowship  in  a  common 
aim  and  effort,  as  the  one  supreme  gain. 

All  this  is  the  more  felt  where  our 
local  movements  are  more  or  less  scat- 
tered and  wide  apart,  as  here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  To  be  sure,  a  well- 
attended  conference  under  these  condi- 
tions costs.  It  costs  both  in  time  and 
money;  and  the  cost  falls  upon  many 
who  must  make  an  effort  and  no  little 
sacrifice  to  meet  it.  But  only  so  is  or 
can  be  the  fellowship  advanced  and  es- 
tablished. Only  so  can  the  scattered 
churches  come  to  their  own,  as  a  feder- 
ated group  among  the  federated  groups 
of  the  larger  fellowship  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  shores.  It  is  only  by 
this  development  of  local  centers  that 
our  Unitarian  movement  can  become 
really  national.  Boston,  the  center  of 
so  many  of  our  older  Unitarian  churches, 
is  too  remote  to  be  the  immediate  center 
of  scattered  churches  three  thousand 
miles  away.  There  are  geographical  and 
commercial  centers  across  the  continent, 
and  these  naturally  form  the  local  cen- 
ters of  our  expanding  Unitarian  move- 
ment. We  must  primarily  build  from 
and  around  them.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Western    Unitarian     Conference     from 


1872  to  1900.  During  that  period  the 
local  headquarters  at  Chicago  was  estab- 
lished and  strengthened,  and  the  Confer- 
ence attained  to  an  efficiency  never  be- 
fore realized.  Friends  from  the  East, 
attending  at  times  its  annual  meetings, 
were  impressed  by  the  interest,  the  free 
and  frank  discussion,  the  absence  of  cut- 
and-dried  procedure,  the  good  fellowship 
of  the  gathering.  Ministers  on  small  sal- 
aries came  from  long  distances  to  meet 
and  confer,  and  went  home  with  fresh 
suggestions  and  renewed  courage  and 
strength  for  their  work.  That  annual 
conference  was  for  many  the  event  of  the 
year.  While  loyal  to  the  older  and 
stronger  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, the  depositary  of  accumulated 
trusts  and  the  main  missionary  agency  of 
the  fellowship  at  large,  the  Conference 
was  intent  upon  developing  its  own 
sources  of  strength  and  more  immediate 
influence. 

Something  of  like  development,  and 
very  naturally,  we  are  beginning  to  ex- 
perience on  this  Pacific  Coast.  Few 
strangers  to  the  Coast  realize  our  ''mag- 
nificent distances";  that  some  who  will 
attend  the  coming  Pacific  Coast  Confer- 
ence at  Seattle  will  travel  a  longer  dis- 
tance than  any  from  all  New  England 
will  make  to  the  National  Conference  in 
Chicago  next  autumn.  And  yet  it  is  all 
worth  while.  This  binding  of  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast,  for  the  present  at  least, 
seems  wise.  At  best  it  comprises  some 
twenty  or  more  churches.  At  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  in  Los  Angeles  in 
June,  1901,  a  communication  from  the 
then  recently  appointed  Field  Secretary 
(who,  by  the  way,  was  not  present)  ad- 
vised the  formation  of  three  local  confer- 
ences in  place  of  the  larger  conference, 
the  latter  to  meet  only  once  in  three  or 
perhaps  five  years.  But  the  suggested 
local  conferences  of  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral California  and  Oregon,  in  place  of 
the  larger  Coast  Conference,  failed  of 
approval.  A  three  or  five-year  confer- 
ence was  too  infrequent  to  preserve  in- 
terest and  continuity;  and  these  de- 
tached local  conferences  were  too  small 
and  local  to  awaken  and  enlist  the  feel- 
ing of  larger  cooperation  and  fellowship. 
The  time  may  come,  and  doubtless  will, 
when  there  will  develop  two  or  three  nat- 
ural centers  on  this  long  line  of  coast: 
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San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Port- 
land and  Seattle;  but  with  all  respect 
to  the  other  cities,  San  Francisco  seems 
to  be,  for  the  present,  our  natural 
center ;  and  to  strengthen  the  headquar- 
ters there,  already  fairly  well  estab- 
lished and  working  efficiently,  is  our 
wisest  and  best  policy.  It  is  the  natural 
center  of  the  some  twenty  or  more 
churches  on  this  coast.  We  are  yet  rela- 
tively^ at  the  beginning  of  our  larger  pos- 
sibilities— are  coming  to  our  own,  so  to 
speak.  Our  little  monthly  messenger, 
The  Pacific  Unitarian,  is  an  agent  of 
more  value,  I  fear,  than  is  widely  appre- 
ciated. It  is  a  bond  among  our  scattered 
churches,  and  should  be  yet  more  so  than 
it  is.  It  is  open  to  communications  from 
all  our  churches,  and  has  at  heart  the 
interest  of  them  all.  It  is  a  growing  ex- 
pression of  the  Unitarian  movement  on 
this  coast,  and  such  a  messenger  is  of 
great  service  in  our  common  work. 

#    *    * 

Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

By  Eev.  Sydney  B.  Snow. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian and  other  Christian  Churches, 
which  holds  its  session  this  year  in 
Seattle  on  July  8,  9,  10  and  11,  will  have 
next  year  its  twenty-fifth  meeting.  The 
officers  and  directors  have  already  taken 
note  of  this  fact,  and  hope  to  make  the 
occasion  memorable.  Since  the  custom 
of  the  Conference  is  to  meet  around  San 
Francisco  Bay  every  other  year,  going 
north  and  south  in  between,  the  session 
will  be  held  in  the  central  part  of  its  ex- 
tended territory,  thus  insuring  a  large 
attendance.  The  honor  of  entertaining 
the  Conference  lies  between  Berkeley, 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  the  matter 
of  place  not  yet  having  been  definitely 
decided  on.  The  matter  of  time  is  also 
already  under  discussion,  many  favor- 
ing a  return  to  the  older  custom  (aban- 
doned in  1894)  of  holding  the  session  in 
the  fall,  when  the  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm engendered  can  be  applied  directly 
to  the  work  of  the  year.  Those  who  op- 
pose the  change  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  spring  is  a  more  favorable  time  for 
attendance. 

The  Conference  next  year,  although 
the   twenty-fifth    session,    will    be   more 


than  twenty-five  years  removed  in  time 
from  the  first  Unitarian  Conference  on 
this  Coast.  The  first  of  the  series  was 
held  just  thirty  years  ago  this  month, 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  its  session,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Eliot,  was  published  in  The 
Pacific  Unitarian  of  March,  1908.  This 
first  or  preliminary  Conference,  however, 
had  no  successor  until  six  years  had 
passed,  when  in  November,  1885,  a  ses- 
sion was  held  in  the  First  Church,  San 
Francisco;  nor  was  there  (so  far  as  the 
records  are  concerned)  any  effort  made 
at  Portland  to  establish  a  permanent 
organization.  Reckoning  from  the  San 
Francisco  meeting  of  1885,  as  the  actual 
beginning  of  our  Conference  as  a  body, 
the  meeting  next  year  will  not  only  be 
the  twenty-fifth  meeting,  but  will  be  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Conference.  Since  1885  a 
Conference  has  been  held  every  year  ex- 
cept two,  1883,  when  the  change  in  meet- 
ing-time from  fall  to  spring  threw  the 
tenth  session  over  to  April,  1884,  and 
1906,  when  the  San  Francisco  fire  made 
postponement  of  the  twenty-second  ses- 
sion necessary.  The  conferences  are 
numbered,  however,  from  the  Portland 
session  of  1879;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
fact,  together  with  the  two  postpone- 
ments of  sessions,  that  the  Conference 
held  just  twenty-five  years  after  the  or- 
ganizing meeting  in  San  Francisco,  will 
be  numbered  25th. 

The  Portland  session  of  1879  was 
called,  on  its  program,  ''Conference  of 
the  Unitarian  Church."  The  next  two 
sessions,  in  San  Francisco,  were  called 
"The  Pacific  Coast  Liberal  Christian 
Conference."  The  present  somewhat 
longer  name,  copied  after  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference,  was  not  adopted  until 
1886.  The  Conference  of  1885,  from 
which  our  organization  really  dates,  was 
called  by  means  of  an  address  issued 
from  San  Francisco  on  September  25th 
of  that  year.  The  signers  of  this  invi- 
tation were  Louis  H.  Bonestell,  at  that 
time  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
First  Unitarian  Church;  Horatio  Steb- 
bins,  minister  of  the  church ;  Thomas  L. 
Eliot,  minister  of  the  Portland  church, 
and  David  Cronyn,  minister  of  the  San 
Diego  church.  After  proposing  that  the 
Conference   he   held   on   November    1st, 
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2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  the  Committee  de- 
clared that  the  object  of  such  a  body  was 
*'to  cherish  that  broad  ground  of  fellow- 
ship and  communion  which  does  not  pre- 
scribe forms  of  intellectual  assent,  but 
unites  Christians  in  the  great  common 
objects  of  human  interest,  welfare  and 
service,  and  applies  Christian  principles 
to  individual  and  social  life." 

The  Conference  was  duly  begun,  on 
Sunday,  November  1,  by  two  sermons  in 
the  First  Unitarian  Church,  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  in  the  evening  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  of  Portland.  The  session 
was  called  to  order  the  next  day  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Murdock,  who  nominated  Mr. 
Bonestell  as  temporary  chairman.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  M. 
Gorham  and  C.  A.  Murdock  and  the 
Rev.  David  Cronyn,  was  then  appointed 
to  report  on  permanent  organization,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  recommendation 
officers  were  elected,  headed  by  the  Hon. 
Horace  Davis  as  president.  The  Rev. 
C.  P.  Massey,  of  Sacramento,  and  Shel- 
don G.  Kellogg,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco, 
were  made  secretaries.  Reports  from  the 
churches  represented  occupied  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Bartlett,  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  on  "The  Relation 
of  the  Public  Press  to  Religion."  The 
next  morning  was  given  over  to  discus- 
sion of  the  treatment  and  care  of  delin- 
quent children,  resulting  in  resolutions 
addressed  to  the  State  Commission  of 
Penology;  and  the  afternoon  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  drink  problem.  Professor 
Howison,  of  the  University  of  California, 
gave  an  address  in  the  evening  on  "Some 
of  the  Present  Bearings  of  Philosophy 
on  Religion."  On  the  last  day  there  was 
discussion  of  various  aspects  of  liberal 
religion,  with  papers  by  Dr.  Stebbins 
and  Rabbi  Cohn,  of  Temple  Emanuel, 
San  Francisco.  This  extended  account 
of  the  program  of  the  first  session  is 
given  because  of  its  admirable  balance, 
between  local  denominational  affairs, 
broader  religious  topics  and  social  ques- 
tions. The  proceedings  were  later  pub- 
lished, making  an  interesting  volume  of 
liinety-six  pages. 

Before  adjournment  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  eighteen  members,  representing 


the  entire  Coast,  was  appointed  to  carry 
to  completion  the  organization  of  the 
Conference.  This  committee,  after  de- 
liberation, held  a  meeting  for  permanent 
organization  of  the  Conference  on  May 
12,  1886,  electing  the  Hon.  Horace  Davis 
president.  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  of  Portland, 
and  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, vice-presidents,  and  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Soule,  of  San  Francisco,  secretary.  A 
session  of  the  Conference  was  called  for 
November  7,  8,  9  and  10,  in  the  First 
Church,  San  Francisco,  at  which  the 
constitution  proposed  by  the  standing 
committee  w^as  adopted.  The  Rev.  C. 
W.  Wendte,  having  meanwhile  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  as  field  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  he  was 
made  secretary  of  the  Conference  and 
held  that  office  until  1890,  when  he  was 
succeeded  both  as  field  secretary  and 
secretary  of  the  Conference  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness. 

The  Conference  from  the  beginning 
took  up  active  work.  It  raised  money 
each  year  from  the  churches  comprising 
its  membership,  their  contributions  till 
1895  averaging  nearly  $1000  annually. 
This  money  was  distributed  as  aid  to 
weaker  churches.  In  1895,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  field  secretary  of  the  A. 
U.  A.,  the  Conference  called  for  smaller 
contributions,  and  turned  over  its  direct 
missionary  work  to  the  Association, — a 
policy  which  has  been  maintained  to  the 
present  day.  The  Conference  early  en- 
tered into  relations  with  The  Pacific 
Unitarian,  which  was  started  in  the 
First  Church,  San  Francisco,  but  soon 
became  the  denominational  paper  for 
the  entire  Coast.  The  paper  is  now,  by 
formal  vote  of  adoption,  the  organ  of 
the  Conference,  and  the  Conference  is 
responsible  for  its  support.  The  Uni- 
tarian Headquarters  in  San  Francisco 
begun  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
A.  U.  A.  field  secretary,  and  for  many 
years  partially  supported  by  that  organ- 
ization, has  been  since  1906  wholly  kept 
up  by  the  Unitarians  of  the  Coast.  The 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry 
has  also  a  close  connection  with  the 
Conference.  Though  wholly  the  result  of 
individual  generosity,  and  without  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  Conference,  yet  a  report 
of  its  work  is  each  year  given  at  the  Con- 
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ference  session;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
as  the  work  of  our  denomination  grows 
stronger,  that  the  Conference  will  be 
able  to  support  the  school  more  actively. 
The  Conference  early  began  to  discuss 
the  establishment  of  such  a  school  on  our 
Coast,  the  discussion  culminating  in  1890 
in  an  extended  report  on  the  subject  by 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  at  the  1889  session 
to  investigate  the  matter. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  begin- 
nings and  the  present  activities  of  this 
Pacific  Coast  Unitarian  organization, 
which  will  celebrate  next  year  what 
might   fairly   be   called   its  twenty-fifth 

^''■*'^"y-       *  *  * 

Barrows  Memorial  Meeting. 

By  Napoleon  G.  Hoagland. 

The  meeting  held  in  Channing  Hall, 
at  the  Unitarian  Building,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Monday,  May 
17th,  in  memory  of  Samuel  June  Bar- 
rows, was  the  most  simple,  dignified,  and 
serenely  beautiful  funeral  service  I  ever 
attended.  It  was  a  service  of  apprecia- 
tion quite  in  the  spirit  of  him  in  whose 
memory  the  hall  full  of  people  had  come 
together.  A  simple  announcement  of  the 
proposed  meeting  in  the  Christian  Reg- 
ister of  the  previous  week  brought  to- 
gether people  in  various  walks  of  life, 
not  only  from  Boston  but  from  many 
New  England  towns,  whose  lives  had 
been  touched  by  his  and  who  felt  a  glad 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him.  There  was 
nothing  that  would  be  called  a  eulogy  in 
the  old-fashioned  sense ;  there  was  noth- 
ing suggesting  elaborate  preparation,  yet 
everything  was  in  keeping  with  the  occa- 
sion, and  there  was  not  a  word  or  a  note 
that  you  would  have  willingly  missed. 
It  was  an  expression  of  glad  appreciation 
at  once  genial  and  discerning  on  the  part 
of  men  who  in  various  lines  of  work  and 
interests  had  come  into  close  and  inti- 
mate personal  touch  with  him. 

Dr.  Ames,  Professor  Peabody,  Christo- 
pher Eliot,  George  Batchelor,  and 
George  H.  Ellis  (editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Christian  Register,  respectively), 
Richard  Humphreys,  Mrs.  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell,  and  President  Eliot,  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  all 
spoke,  in  friendly  and  familiar  strain, 


words  of  appreciation  and  cheer.  Here 
was  nothing  for  tears  or  beating  of  the 
breast;  scarce  nothing  for  regret  save 
that  he  passed  from  us  too  soon.  Each 
speaker  touched  upon  the  exceptional 
versatility  of  his  talents,  and  his  splen- 
did capacity  for  doing  so  many  things 
and  so  well.  As  a  journalist,  minister, 
editor,  congressman,  he  served  with 
credit  and  ability.  The  range  of  his 
capacity,  as  Professor  Peabody  observed, 
fitted  him  to  serve  as  librarian  of  the 
Congressional  Library  or  as  minister  to 
Greece. 

Though  his  place  in  the  ministry  was 
not  long  as  measured  by  the  calendar,  he 
never  ceased  to  be  a  minister.  He  might 
have  won  brilliant  distinction  as  a  writer, 
as  a  statesman,  as  a  journalist,  as  a 
diplomat,  or  as  a  man  of  business;  but 
he  put  all  these  aside  and  gave  himself, — 
gave  his  best  capacity  and  energy,  to 
help  those  who  most  need  help  and  are 
least  able  to  give  a  recompense.  The  un- 
fortunate, the  vicious,  and  the  criminal, 
the  weak,  the  wayward,  and  the  erring, 
the  social  outcasts,  found  in  him  not  a 
sentimental  sympathizer,  but  a  strong 
helper  and  a  wise  friend.  He  was  truly 
the  friend  in  need.  The  temperance 
movement  found  in  him  an  intelligent 
and  earnest  advocate.  But  the  cause  of 
the  prisoner  and  of  peace  in  all  lands 
came  to  claim  his  splendid  leadership 
and  service.  So  well,  so  unreservedly 
did  he  give  himself  to  these  interests  that 
he  became  a  recognized  authority  in  all 
civilized  lands  on  those  lines.  Had  he 
given  himself  less  sparingly  he  might 
have  still  been  with  us  for  many  a  year, 
for  he  was  only  sixty-four,  and  ap- 
parently in  the  full  vigor  of  life.  But 
his  work  and  his  life  will  go  on. 

Not  one  of  all  those  present  at  that 
meeting  in  his  memory  went  out  with- 
out feeling  a  new  call  to  emulate  his 
spirit  of  modest  disinterested  self -forget- 
ting service  for  the  cause  that  lacks 
assistance  and  for  the  people  who  most 
need  friendly  and  faithful  help.  Doubt- 
less each  person  present  at  that  meeting 
could  have  told  how  he  had  shown  him- 
self to  them  as  personal  friend  and 
helper;  and  similar  meetings  could  have 
been  readily  gathered  in  many  states  and 
countries  around  the  globe. 
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Cosmopolitan  in  his  interests  and  sym- 
pathies, versatile  in  his  capacities,  to  an 
exceptional  degree,  he  yet  had  but  one 
aim — the  service  of  humanity — and  was 
ever  the  minister  of  men  in  the  very 
spirit  of  him  who  said  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

*    *    * 

Tribute  to  Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow. 

One  of  Mr.  Snow's  parishioners  pays 
this  well-merited  tribute  to  the  man  and 
the  minister  with  whom  Palo  Alto  regret- 
fully parts: — 

"Mr.  Snow  had  the  great  gift  of  being 
friendly.  This  is  to  say  that  in  a  world 
where  men  are  mostly  self -centered, 
thinking  only  of  themselves  and  their 
affairs,  he  took  thought  for  others  with 
unselfish  interest  and  genuine  sympathy. 
This  friendliness,  wholehearted  and  joy- 
ous as  it  was,  brought  him  into  the  closest 
contact  with  many  lives;  it  also  made 
him  the  recipient  of  a  personal  affection 
which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few. 

"What  also  drew  men  to  Mr.  Snow  was 
a  fineness  and  purity  of  character.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  out  of  touch 
with  the  world;  on  the  contrary  his 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  human  nature 
was  most  striking.  All  his  experiences, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  transmuted 
into  something  which  men  instinctively 
felt  to  be  finer  and  better  than  them- 
selves, and  in  the  presence  of  which 
whatever  was  evil  stood  ashamed. 

"As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Snow  had  very 
unusual  endowments.  His  power  of 
literary  expression,  combined  with  a 
fresh  and  original  outlook  on  the  world, 
gave  his  sermons  a  certain  lyric  quality 
and  beauty.  But  their  real  inspiration 
was  his  own  profoundly  religious  nature, 
and  as  part  of  the  beautiful  services 
which  he  conducted  in  the  little  church 
on  Sunday  mornings  they  represent,  for 
those  who  heard  them,  unforgettable  ex- 
periences. 

"Mr.  Snow  is  in  the  very  prime  of 
young  manhood,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  are  no  heights  to  which  he  may  not 
climb."  J.  E. 

[The  editor  would  add  his  sense  of  official 
loss.  Mr.  Snow  showed  that  he  felt  responsi- 
bility for  his  share  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 


Righteousness. 

By  Elmira  Wright. 

During  this  period  of  religious  fervor 
I  am  impelled  to  speak  a  word  for  right- 
eousness. I  do  not  wish  to  question  the 
demonstration  of  our  good  people  who 
form  in  funeral  procession  and  sing  their 
own  dirge  throughout  the  street,  for  as 
Paul  says,  "I  believe  in  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  we 
may  gain  some  to  Christ" ;  but  in  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Bernhard  struck  the  key- 
note of  righteousness  in  relating  his  per- 
sonal- experience,  in  which  he  gave  thanks 
for  a  mother  who  early  instructed  him  in 
the  ways  of  righteousness. 

Here  is  where  I  would  have  religion 
revived,  in  the  homes !  We  have  enough 
instruction  in  the  churches  and  on  the 
highways — abundant  information  about 
preparation  for  death,  but  where  is  the 
home  where  children  are  taught  the  true 
principle  to  live  by?  Alas!  for  our 
Christian  homes,  where? 

We  are  Christians — we  are  neither 
Mohammedan  nor  heathen,  but  Chris- 
tian, bom  to  all  its  privileges  and  duties. 
How  do  we  honor  them  in  our  lives  ?  How 
many  homes  teach  the  young  about  their 
firesides  love  to  God,  the  giver  of  all 
their  comforts,  and  love  to  man  as  their 
brother,  and  their  responsibility  in  this 
life?  Christianity  or  righteousness 
should  be  taught  as  a  principle  to  live 
by,  to  improve  and  ennoble  this  present 
state  of  being,  and  as  such  the  most  sen- 
sitive mind  need  not  shrink  from  pre- 
senting it  to  any  and  all  persons  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  We  do  not 
shrink  from  thankfulness  to  our  fellow- 
man  for  favors  received ;  on  the  contrary 
it  belongs  to  our  most  ordinary  code  of 
good  manners  and  one  is  considered  quite 
a  boor  who  neglects  it.  Then  why  shrink 
from  thankfulness  in  word  and  deed  to 
our  All  Father  for  his  continued  gifts? 

Let  our  religion  be  more  natural;  let 
us  become  more  like  little  children,  that 
we  may  enter  into  the  kingdom,  here 
and  now,  not  after  death.  That  is  not 
the  kind  of  religion  the  young  need.  It 
may  do  for  those  who  are  worn  out  in 
the  battle  of  life  and  are  longing  for 
the  end  to  relieve  them  from  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows,  but  for  the  young, 
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who  are  just  entering  upon  life's  duties, 
it  is  not  good  for  them,  nor  will  they  ac- 
cept it  unless  by  previous  lack  of  true 
knowledge  they  are  frightened  into  it  or 
from  a  sensitive,  nervous  temperament 
they  are  carried  away  by  the  momentary 
excitement  of  the  occasion.  I  have  said 
it  is  not  good  for  the  young,  because  it  is 
not  based  upon  living  but  dying;  not 
upon  this  world  and  its  active  living 
duties  to  which  they  should  apply  their 
best  energies,  but  to  the  next. 

Let  us  teach  a  religion  to  live  by ;  one 
suited  to  our  present  state  of  being,  then 
shall  we  be  prepared,  just  as  surely  for 
the  next  state  of  being,  wherever  that 
may  be,  and  whenever  we  are  called  to 
enter  upon  it.  To  all  Christians,  and  by 
that  I  mean  all  persons  born  in  a  Chris- 
tian land,  old  enough  to  reflect  upon  this 
subject,  I  would  say,  study  for  your- 
selves the  teachings  of  Christ  and  make 
them  the  rule  of  your  life.  Then  shall 
our  nation  be  exalted  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  and  all  shall  say  it  is  an 
honor  to  be  a  Christian. 
*     *     * 

Unitarian  Club. 

The  Berkeley  Summer  Session  banquet 
of  the  Unitarian  Club  of  California  was 
held  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  June 
29th.  The  privilege  of  entertaining  the 
eminent  scholars  drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  strengthen  the 
great  Summer  School  of  the  University 
of  California  is  warmly  appreciated  by 
the  Unitarian  Club.  The  only  drawback 
is  the  embarrassment  of  riches,  the  prac- 
tical problem  being  to  hear  from  the 
largest  number  within  the  shortest  time. 
President  Hutchinson  managed  to  So 
impress  the  desirability  of  brevity  that 
on  this  occasion  nine  speakers  were  given 
a  hearing,  not  including  the  president 
himself,  who  presented  the  key  of  the 
situation,  or  Professor  Rieber,  the  dean 
of  the  faculty,  who  as  toastmaster 
opened  the  door  as  each  speaker  made 
his  entrance  and  his  exit. 

01)viously,  the  speakers  were  brief,  but 
assuredly  they  spoke  well  and  effective- 
ly. It  was  a  valuable  object-lesson, 
showing  what  can  be  done  if  men  are 
full  grown  and  not  infatuated  with  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices. 


Professor  Rieber  told  them  at  the  start 
that  they  must  correct  the  prevailing 
idea  that  college  professors  were  men 
of  great  initiative  who  had  poor  ter- 
minal facilities.  He  arranged  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  for  football  practice 
and  started  the  game  by  ''passing  the 
ball"  to  Professor  Allyn  Abbott  as 
"leader  of  the  scrum,"  who  spoke  on  the 
necessity  for  professors  of  economics  of 
both  California  and  Stanford  universi- 
ties to  combine  forces  and  help  the  peo- 
ple solve  questions  involving  economic 
issues. 

He  was  followed  by  Professor  Ed- 
ward Lee  Thorndike,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  asserted  that  not  all  teach- 
ers were  in  the  graveyard,  but  that  they 
were  soldiers  of  the  common  good  just 
as  those  who  took  a  seemingly  more  ac- 
tive part  in  the  world's  deliberations. 
They  had  to  fight  with  nature  in  the 
laborator}^  and  to  fight  with  the  preju- 
dices of  men  by  seeking  truth  through 
which  eventually  may  come  fuller  jus- 
tice to  mankind,  and  that  teachers  were 
not  worthy  of  their  hire  unless  they 
worked  to  make  the  world  easier  for 
every  mortal. 

Professor  Otto  Jespersen,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  told 
of  the  efforts  to  attain  and  great  need 
for  a  universal  language.  He  laid  down 
the  scientific  principles  on  which  such 
a  language  should  be  built,  and  told  of 
the  success  that  had  crowned  the  efforts 
of  a  committee  in  which  he  was  includ- 
ed, which  had  taken  sixty  different 
panaceas  for  national  speech  and  finally 
evolved  one  so  general  in  form  that  its 
grammar  could  be  learned  in  an  hour 
and  91  per  cent  of  its  words  understood 
at  sight  by  a  Frenchman,  while  even  a 
Russian  could  grasp  the  meaning  of 
more  than  half  of  them. 

Professor  Roger  Bigelow  Merriman, 
of  Harvard,  announced  that  he  had  dis- 
covered that  the  cities  about  the  bay 
were  the  locality  most  fitted  for  the 
study  of  Spanish-American  history,  not 
only  because  of  the  great  Bancroft  li- 
brary now  in  the  University,  but  because 
of  the  opportunity  to  study  the  ways  of 
the  conquistadores,  who  had  been  led, 
he  said,  across  the  arid  lands  of  New 
Mexico   to   the   fertile   vallevs   of    Cali- 
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fornia  through  the  similarity  in  topog- 
raphy of  the  western  United  States  with 
the  great  tableland  of  Spain.  He 
prophesied  that  students  of  this  branch 
of  history  would  make  San  Francisco 
and  the  university  their  Mecca  as  soon 
as  they  realized  its  advantages  for  study. 

Ezequiel  A.  Chavez,  sub-secretary  of 
public  instruction  in  Mexico,  told  of  the 
progress  of  his  country,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Professor  Hermann  H.  Home, 
of  Dartmouth  University,  who  clothed 
the  seemingly  dry  topic  of  pragmatism 
with  sufficient  flesh  and  blood  to  make 
it  recognizable  as  a  friend  by  most  of 
the  ^lests. 

He  contrasted  pragmatism  with  re- 
ligion, and  defined  the  former  as  the 
theory  that  only  those  things  that  work 
out  are  true,  the  science  of  the  prac- 
tical, although  he  admitted  that  prag:- 
matism,  even  by  those  who  know  it  best, 
is  not  very  well  known.  Religion,  he 
said,  was  being  tested  by  the  pragmatic 
Westerner  as  to  its  consequences,  and  it 
had  been  found  that  religion  works  well 
when  it  takes  up  practical  questions,  and 
that  is  was  incumbent  upon  the  pulpit 
to  emphasize  those  movements  that  tend 
to  eliminate  evils  from  society.  Prag- 
matism is  the  use  of  common  sense,  and 
should,  he  said,  be  tempered  with  ideal- 
ism, since  one  sees  only  the  near  and 
the  other  sees  the  thing  remote  as  well. 

Professor  Robert  Grant  Aitken  of 
Lick  Observatory,  prefaced  his  remarks 
by  telling  of  the  Humboldt  County 
woman  who  insisted  that  the  new  moon 
always  rose  in  the  west  in  her  part  of 
the  country,  no  matter  what  it  did  at 
Mount  Hamilton,  to  show  the  popular 
ignorance  of  astronomy.  He  said  that 
the  astronomer  of  to-day  had  gone  be- 
yond him  of  the  last  century  in  that 
the  latter  had  confined  himself  to  the 
solar  system,  while  the  modern  astron- 
omer probes  the  most  infinite  depths  of 
the  universe  with  telescope  and  spectro- 
scope and  studies  the  sun  to  find  out 
facts   regarding  the   furthermost    stars. 

''We  are  just  as  sure  of  the  life  history 
of  the  stars  from  the  diffused  nebula 
to  the  colder  and  seemingly  extinct  suns 
as  is  the  biologist  of  his  work  in  tracing 
the  history  of  animate  creation  from 
the  first  bits  of  protoplasm.  We  are 
getting  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 


universe  and  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
there  are  forces  that  gather  up  the 
cosmic  dust  into  the  nebula,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  process  of 
creation  is  cyclical,  that  it  tends  to 
regenerate  the  stars  and  that  their  life 
history  does  not  terminate  in  a  lot  of 
dead  worlds.  In  the  modern  view  of  the 
astronomer,  time  always  was,  creation 
always  was,  and  creation  always  will 
be." 

Professor  William  Allen  Neilson,  of 
Harvard  University,  told  how  ex-Pres- 
ident Eliot  came  to  select  his  ''five  feet 
of  books,"  and  said  that  the  publicity 
it  had  received  showed  the  astuteness 
of  the  publisher  in  calling  upon  Eliot 
to  make  the  selection.  He  explained  the 
plan  on  which  the  books  had  been  chosen, 
showing  that  such  criticisms  as  had  been 
made  on  the  partially  completed  task 
were  based  on  a  misapprehension.  For 
instance,  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare  was  in  no  sense  from  a 
belief  that  they  were  not  good  enough, 
but  from  a  knowledge  that  every  library 
already  possessed  them,  and  that  a  good, 
complete  edition  would  fill  more  than 
half  the  allotted  space.  His  remarks  were 
listened  to  with  the  closest  attention. 

By  half-past  ten  this  bounteous  feast 
of  wisdom  concluded,  and  the  well-filled 
audience  departed  with  an  increased  re- 
spect for  college  professors. 
*     *     * 

The  only  life  which  is  not  worth  living 
is  not  of  God's  giving,  but  of  our  own 
creation,  the  life  of  no  duty,  no  love,  no 
trust;  which  is  indeed  separated  by  an 
immeasurable  interval  from  its  opposite, 
and  amounts  to  a  spiritual  suicide  of  our 
humanity.  Nothing  brings  us  nearer  to 
the  verge  of  this  state  than  the  nursing 
of  selfish  discontent.  Nothing  with- 
draws us  further  from  it,  than  the 
childlike  acceptance  of  our  sphere  as 
divinely  limited,  and  divinely  adequate. 
— Martineau. 


There  is  always  around  us  a  wealth  of 
beauty  far  beyond  our  utmost  capacity 
of  feeling  and  enjoying,  and  the  more 
we  are  esthetically,  morally,  spiritually, 
the  more  of  it  we  can  take  in  and  trans- 
mute into  gladness,  praise,  and  love. — 
A.  P.  Peahodij. 
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Bellingham,  Wash. — At  the  Easter 
service,  double  the  usual  congregation  of 
that  period  heard  the  sermon.  There 
was  no  special  music.  On  Flower  Sun- 
day four  babies  were  christened.  The 
Sunday-school  had  a  prominent  part  in 
the  services  of  the  day.  Rev.  J.  A.  Cru- 
zan  was  present  and  made  a  short  ad- 
dress. The  membership  book  was 
opened  in  June  for  the  first  time  since 
weekly  services  were  started  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  The  names  of  twenty-nine 
adults  have  been  added  to  the  list,  rep- 
resenting much.  Since  holding  services 
in  the  chapel,  congregations  are  averag- 
ing fifty.  With  the  summer  interim  of 
July  and  August  the  society  completes 
an  uninterrupted  year  of  meetings  in 
church  services,  Sunday-school,  Young 
People's  Society,  and  Alliance.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  few  members  of  the 
Alliance  who  are  establishing  the  organ- 
ization. The  chapel  is  a  source  of  joy 
and  the  society  wishes  to  thank  all  who 
have  contributed  toward  it.  A  small 
sum  is  yet  needed  to  finish  the  building. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Higginson,  recently  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  society,  died  suddenly  in 
May. 

Portland. — The  meeting  of  the  Alli- 
ance held  on  June  2d  was  a  very  interest- 
ing Tennyson  afternoon.  The  opening 
number  was  a  paper  upon  his  life  and 
writings.  This  was  followed  by  some  ex- 
cellent recitations  from  his  poems,  and 
vocal  solos  from  his  verse  that  has  been 
set  to  music.  One  by  the  tenor  singer  of 
our  choir  was  rendered  very  effectively. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  he  told  us 
that  as  a  boy  he  used  to  sing  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  saw  Tennyson  every 
Sunday.  He  always  attended  morning 
service  and  as  his  seat  was  quite  near  he 
remembered  him  very  distinctly. 

The  Sunday-school  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation  on  June  13th.  The  day 
was  observed  as  ''Flower  Sunday,"  com- 
ing in  very  appropriately  at  the  close  of 
our  ''Rose  Festival"  week.  The  platform 
was  profusely  decorated  with  daisies  and 
roses.  The  exercises  consisted  of  recita- 
tions and  music.  The  pastor  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilbur  each  made  addresses,  telling 
of  their  memories  of  the  school  in  former 
years.     It  marked  the  closing  of  a  most 


successful  year.  The  school  numbers  over 
one  hundred ;  the  attendance  is  good  and 
the  general  interest  has  greatly  increased. 

During  the  past  year  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot 
has  been  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
revising  our  city  charter.  He  devoted 
the  last  four  Sunday  evening  services  to 
that  subject,  hoping  to  arouse  not  only 
our  own  people  but  others  to  the  import- 
ance of  improvement  in  our  municipal 
government,  recognizing  that  all  work 
for  civic  betterment  is  true  religion. 
Dean  Wilbur  occupied  the  pulpit  on 
June  13th.  He  always  receives  a  warm 
welcome  from  his  old  parishioners. 

We  hope  to  meet  many  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegates  either  on  their  way  to 
or  return  from  the  Conference  at  Seattle. 

Los  Angeles. — The  First  Unitarian 
Church  will  be  closed  at  the  end  of  June 
for  the  summer  vacation.  On  Sunday, 
June  20,  Mr.  Hodgin  preached  a  fine 
sermon  on  "The  Character  and  Influence 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale,"  which  sermon 
ought  to  be  printed  and  thus  reach  a 
larger  audience  than  that  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church. 

Mr.  Hodgin  expects  to  attend  the  Se- 
attle Conference  in  July,  together  with  a 
delegation  of  members  from  this  church. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  church  to  the  National  Uni- 
tarian Association  was  late  in  reaching 
Boston,  an  error  appears  in  the  report 
in  the  Register,  and  hence,  also  in  The 
Pacific  UniTx\rian.  Instead  of  $5,  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
church  was  $100. 

Wednesday  evening,  May  26,  an  in- 
formal reception  was  given  in  the  church 
parlors  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  new  members.  There  was  a  program 
of  song  and  readings,  and  the  evening 
closed  with  an  old-fashioned  dance  in 
the  church  dining-room.  The  attendance 
was  good  and  a  jolly  good  time  was  the 
verdict. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  continues  to  en- 
joy an  occasional  pleasant  outing.  Thurs- 
day, May  27,  was  "Men's  Day"  in  the 
picnic  season,  when  the  women,  and  the 
men  who  could  get  away,  gathered  at 
Miss  Griffith's  cottage  at  Hermosa  Beach. 
After  the  bountiful  box-luncheon  had 
been  enjoyed,  Mrs.  Calkins  gave  some  de- 
lightful  recitations   depicting   Southern 
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negro  life,  and  Miss  Cordelia  Kirkland 
read  a  charming-  story  from  the  pen  of 
Miss  Amanda  Mathews^  in  The  Pacific 
Mmithly,  entitled  ''Miss  Flotsam  Jet- 
sam's Adoption."  As  Miss  Mathews  be- 
longs to  this  church,  and  the  scene  of 
the  story  is  laid  at  San  Pedro,  the  in- 
terest was  heightened  for  all  present. 
Surf  wading  was  not  forbidden  and  the 
afternoon  passed  so  quickly  that  a  goodly 
number  remained  for  the  evening. 

Another  pleasant  outing  was  that  of 
June  17,  when  Miss  Bennett  invited  the 
Alliance  to  picnic  at  her  pleasant  home 
in  Pasadena,  in  honor  of  "Bunker  Hill 
Day."  Flag  decorations  were  everywhere 
seen  and  the  table  was  decorated  in 
flowers  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  After 
dinner  they  sang  ''The  Sword  of  Bunker 
Hill,"  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

These  social  gatherings  will  probably 
be  continued  at  intervals  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation. 

On  June  11th  was  the  last  meeting  for 
the  year  of  the  Men's  Club,  and  it  was 
"Ladies'  Night."  Councilman  Wallace 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  "Los 
Angeles  in  1919."  Among  other  good 
things  that  he  prophesied  for  Greater 
Los  Angeles  were,  no  licensed  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  and  the  absence  of  a 
direfully  poor  class  of  people. 

Redlands. — On  May  25th  a  meeting 
of  the  Liberal  Men's  Club  was  held 
in  the  Sunday-school  room  of  Unity 
Church.  The  largest  attendance  since 
the  organization  of  the  club  is  reported. 
Mr.  Savage  was  surprised  with  the  gift 
of  a  handsome  loving  cup  as  a  token 
of  esteem  and  appreciation  from  the 
members  of  the  club.  He  was  also  the 
recipient  of  many  kind  words  of  regret 
on  account  of  his  resignation. 

Supper  was  served  by  ladies  of  the' 
Branch  Alliance. 

On  Wednesday,  Juue  2,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  I.  G.  Davis 
of  Ijoma  Linda,  the  Alliance  met  at 
her  home  for  luncheon,  to  sew,  make 
scrap-baskets,  and  do  other  work  for  the 
Alliance  in  the  way  of  raising  money. 
A  most  delightful  day  was  spent  and 
the  net  returns  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Alliance   were   substantial. 

The  Sunday-school  picnic  was  held 
at  Harlem  Springs,  on  Saturday,  June 


5.  Many  of  the  church  members  not 
connected  with  the  Sunday-school  were 
present,  so  that  the  occasion  was  really 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  church  picnic. 
An  enjoyable  day  was  had  by  all. 

A  church  supper  was  given  by  the 
Woman's  Alliance  in  the  Sunday-school 
room  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June 
8.  Mr.  Savage  on  this  occasion  was 
presented  with  a  handsome  traveling 
clock  by  the  Alliance,  and  Mr.  Griswold, 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  re- 
ceived a  fine  set  of  books  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school.  The  report  of  the 
church  treasurer  was  read,  showing  that, 
largely  through  Mr.  Savage's  efforts, 
he  leaves  the  church  absolutely  free  of 
debt.  Many  words  in  praise  of  his  work 
and  character  were  spoken,  to  which  he 
replied  with  characteristic  kindness,  ap- 
preciation and  sincerity. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Alli- 
ance was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  16. 
Satisfactory  reports  were  read  by  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  the  recom- 
mendation was  made  that  each  member 
should  make  some  useful  or  fancy  ar- 
ticle during  the  summer,  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  fall  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alli- 
ance treasury.  The  pleasure  of  the  after- 
noon was  much  enhanced  by  a  visit  from 
several  Unitarian  ladies  from  San  Ber- 
nardino. At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
refreshments  were  served. 

Mr.  Savage  preached  his  last  sermon 
to  the  Redlands  church  on  June  20. 
A  large  and  attentive  audience  was  there 
to  hear  it  and  to  say  "good  bye"  to  the 
pastor  who  has  served  them  so  faithfully 
and  acceptably  for  the  past  six  years. 

San  Francisco. — The  month  of  June 
was  naturally  quiet  and  uneventful.  The 
church  services  were  continued  but  the 
congregations  showed  the  seasonal  shrink- 
age. The  Sunday-school  is  taking  its 
customary  vacation  which  will  continue 
till  the  day-schools  reopen. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  will  hold  no 
further  meetings  till  the  resumption  of 
church  services  after  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. 

The  Men's  Club  closed  its  season  with 
a  delightful  meeting  on  June  8th,  when 
reminiscences  of  early  days  were  given  to 
an  appreciative  audience  of  the  members 
and  their  lady  friends. 
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For  the  Society  for  Christian  Work, 
all  outside  interests  having  ceased  for 
the  summer  vacation,  May  was  a  quiet 
month,  though  the  regular  work  of  course 
went  on  as  usual.  On  May  10,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Astredo  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on 
"Boys."  On  May  24  we  were  to  have  had 
an  out-of-door  meeting  at  Piedmont 
Park,  which  at  the  last  minute  was  given 
up  on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  and  a  sad  company 
met  for  a  short  time  in  the  church  parlor. 
To  sadden  the  meeting  still  more,  Mrs. 
Curtis  was  absent  for  the  first  time  since 
she  has  been  our  president,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  her  husband.  A  special  meet- 
ing was  called  on  June  7,  which  after 
the  regular  business  was  almost  entirely 
in  memoriam.  After  a  few  words  by 
Mrs.  Curtis  in  which  she  spoke  feelingly 
of  our  loss,  Mrs.  Bretherick  paid  a  very 
beautiful  tribute  to  Mrs.  Davis  as  to  her 
connection  with  the  choir,  she  having 
been  head  of  the  music  committee  for 
many  years.  Mrs.  Cornwall  followed 
with  this  resolution  of  love  and  re- 
spect : — 

''Be  it  Besolved,  That  no  resolutions  by 
the  Society  for  Christian  Work  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  could  record  ful- 
ly the  regret  and  grief  that  we,  as  indi- 
viduals, and  as  a  society,  feel  in  the 
sudden  call  by  unfathomable  Nature,  of 
of  our  loved  friend  and  member,  Edith 
King  Davis.  Her  place  in  the  society 
was  unique  beyond  expression.  While 
Mrs.  Davis's  rare  combination  of  sweet- 
ness and  strength  created  its  own  love, 
admiration  and  confidence,  she  w^as  also 
bound  to  this  church  and  its  adjuncts  by 
those  live-for-ever  strands  of  affection, 
with  which  her  father,  Thomas  Starr 
King,  bound  California's  noblest  hearts 
and  efforts  when  Civil  War  was  rife. 

"Therefore,  We  will  cherish  this  ex- 
ceptional history  of  hearts  and  events; 
of  lives  and  of  church. 

''Direct,  outspoken,  determined  and 
ever  faithful  to  duty,  in  the  main  and 
in  the  minutiae  of  it,  as  was  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis,  no  one  of  us  ever  doubted  her  sin- 
cerity, judgment,  loyalty  and  love.  As 
enduring  and  constant  as  our  heart-beats 
shall  be  our  appreciation  of  the  qualities 
and  conditions  that  her  life  held  and  that 
her  name  suggests.  To  her  ashes  peace 
and  prized  memories." 


This  resolution  was  received  by  a  rising 
vote,  that  it  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
and  a  copy  sent  to  Mr.  Davis.  Mrs. 
Davis,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  society, 
has  been  one  of  its  most  active  members 
and  her  presence  and  help  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  all. 

Sedro  Woolley,  Wash. — An  Alliance 
has  been  formed  by  Mrs.  Wilbra  Cole- 
man, and  initial  services  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  the 
past  few  months.  The  situation  war- 
rants resuming  activities  in  the  fall. 

4*       *      * 

This  department  eoiulucted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 

Socialism.  Its  Growth  and  Outcome.  By 
William  Morris  and  E.  Belfort  Bax.  Chi- 
cago :  Charles  Kerr  &  Company.  $1.00. 
It  is  the  object  of  Kerr  and  Company  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  those  interested  in  social- 
ism, the  great  classics  of  this  school  of  thought. 
This  volume,  first  issued  some  years  ago  in 
England,  is  now  available  to  American  students 
and  readers  who  find  in  the  socialistic  theories 
cures  for  all  of  the  many  evils  that  afflict 
modern  life,  and  a  bettering  of  those  many 
blessings,  which  we  of  to-day  enjoy.  This 
little'  book  deals  with  its  subject  from  the 
historical  point  of  view.  While  the  book  was 
originally  intended  for  English  readers,  its  de- 
ductions will  apply  as  well,  in  a  general  way, 
to  American  conditions  and  life.  The  volume 
is  printed  on  good  paper,  the  print  is  large  and 
clear,  and  the  whole  is  bound  in  cloth  covers 
of  a  dark  olive  green,  making  a  very  attractive 
book. 

Vital  Problems  in  Social  Evolution.  By 
Arthur  M.  Lewis.  Chicago :  Kerr  &  Com- 
pany.    50  cents. 

In  this  little  book,  Mr.  Lewis  makes  his  third 
appearance  in  the  field  of  literary  economics 
within  the  twelve-month.  Like  the  two  volumes 
that  have  preceded  it,  its  subject  matter  was 
first  used  as  material  for  the  lecture  platform, 
in  Chicago  and  neighboring  cities. 

Mr.  Lewis  shows  more  regard,  not  to  say 
courtesy,  for  the  opinions  of  those  he  is  fighting 
in  Vital  Problems  in  Social  Evolution,  than  in 
his  two  previous  books.  One  who  is  as  sure  he 
is  right  as  is  this  author,  can  well  afford  to  give 
his  adversaries  considerate  treatment,  and  the 
benefit  of  whatever  doubts  that  may  arise.  Mr. 
Lewis  is  so  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
socialism,  however,  that  by  the  time  he  reaches 
the  conclusion  of  any  course  of  reasoning  he 
may  essay,  there  are  few  doubts,  if  any,  that 
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generosity    may    bestow    upon    a    hard-pressed 
antagonist. 

Socialism  and  Modern  Science.  By  Enrico 
Ferri.  Translated  by  Robert  Rives  La 
Monte.  Chicago :  Charles  Kerr  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  Ferri  is  to  point  out,  in 
rapid  and  concise  observations,  the  general  re- 
lations existing  between  contemporary  social- 
ism and  the  whole  trend  of  modern  scientific 
thought.  The  opponents  of  this  theory  of 
economics  and  philosophy  profess  to  see  in  it 
merely  a  reproduction  of  the  sentimental  soci- 
alism of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. They  contend  that  its  principles  are 
in  conflict  with  the  fundamental  facts  and 
inductions  of  the  physical,  biological  and  social 
sciences.  To  defend  these  assertions,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  individual  interpretations 
and  exaggerations,  says  Ferri,  of  such  or  such 
a  partisan  of  Darwinism,  or  to  the  opinions  of 
such  or  such  a  sociologist,  all  of  which  are 
in  obvious  conflict  with  the  premises  of  their 
theories  on  evolution. 

The  author  declares  it  is  possible  to  show 
that  modern  experimental  science  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  contemporary  socialism; 
that  it  differs  essentially  from  sentimental 
socialism,  both  in  its  scientific  system  and  in 
its  political  tactics,  though  it  continues  to  put 
forth  generous  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
the  same  goal :     social  justice  for  all  men. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  Socialism  and 
Modern  Science  by  Kerr  &  Company.  The 
translation  of  Mr.  La  Monte  is  one  that  marks 
him  as  a  man  of  unusual  scholarship  and 
catholicity  of  view. 

The  Open  Shop.  By  Clarence  S.  Darrow.  Chi- 
cago:     Kerr   &   Company.      10   cents, 

Mr.  Darrow  is  an  ardent  trades-unionist.  His 
general  attitude  toward  this  form  of  combina- 
tion is  conveyed  in  the  following  paragraph, 
the  concluding  one  of  his  defense  of  modern 
labor  organizations. 

"No  one  claims  that  all  trade  unionists  are 
wise,  or  even  honest,  much  less  that  they  have 
not  made  endless  mistakes  in  the  past  and  will 
not  continue  to  err  while  time  shall  last.  Neither 
is  trade  unionism  an  ideal  institution.  It  was 
evolved  to  serve  a  purpose  and  to  perform  a 
duty  in  the  upward  march  of  the  human  race. 
It  was  made  to  fit  a  condition  of  society  di- 
vided into  the  employing  class  and  the  serving 
class.  Its  mission  is  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  In  the  great  industrial  strife  that 
has  come  down  through  the  'ages,  and  which 
will  prevail  until  the  capitalist  and  laborer  are 
one,  trade-unionism  has  fought  the  battles  of 
the  workman.  And  in  fighting  for  the  wage- 
earner,  it  has  fought  for  greater  liberty  to 
man.  War  and  strife  are  not  ideal  states,  but 
they  have  been  ever  present  with  the  human 
race;  and  so  long  as  the  war  of  classes  shall 
continue,  the  weak  and  helpless  must  ever  look 
to  trades-unionism  as  its  most  powerful  de- 
fender. But  when  its  work  is  done,  and  class 
struggles   are   at    an   end,   trade   unionism    will 


be  no  more.  Then  all  men  will  be  brothers,  and 
the  highest  good  of  all  will  be  the  fond  desire 
of  each." 

The  Beginnings  of  Gospel  Story.  By  Ben- 
jamin Wisner  Bacon,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Buck- 
ingham Professor  of  New  Testament  Criti- 
cism and  Exegesis  in  Yale  University. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University 
Press.     $2.25. 

Professor  Bacon  is  an  acknowledged  author- 
ity in  his  field,  well  known  not  only  by  his 
earlier  books  on  Pentateuchal  criticism,  but  also 
by  his  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Lit- 
erature and  other  works  of  similar  character. 
The  present  volume,  however,  product  as  it  is 
of  many  years  of  labor  and  research,  has  been 
conscientiously  stripped  of  technicality.  There 
is  not  a  line  of  Greek  text,  nor  a  sentence  not 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
intelligent  layman,  to  whom  the  author  makes 
his  appeal.  He  has  chosen  the  form  of  a  com- 
mentary in  order  to  completely  cover  the  field, 
but  the  form  has  been  so  moulded  to  his  pur- 
pose as  to  combine  in  one  octavo  volume  of  279 
pages  the  elements  of  the  expository  treatise, 
the  critical  analysis  and  the  constructive  life 
of  Christ. 

The  publishers  announce  the  publication  of 
this  book  in  the  confident  belief  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest  to  every  serious  student 
of  Christian  origins  and  of  the  greatest  value 
to  every  scholar. 

Bible  Readings  and  Hymns  for  School  Use. 
Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor.  George  Wahr,  Publisher.  $1.00. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1906,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Ann  Arbor  requested 
the  pastors  of  the  several  churches  of  that  city 
to  unite  in  the  preparation  of  a  small  book  of 
a  religious  character,  free  from  sectarian  or 
theological  bias,  for  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by 
the  Ministers'  Association,  and  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  book. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  committee  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer  be  included,  a  set  of  responsive 
readings,  narrative  and  hortatory  selections 
from  the  Bible,  and  a  small  number  of  hymns, 
such  as  would  satisfy  the  taste  of  young  people. 
No  form  of  service  has  been  outlined,  that  be- 
ing left  to  the  will  of  the  teachers  who  use 
the  book. 

Among  the  editors  of  this  helpful  volume  of 
devotional  exercises,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
name  of  the  Unitarian  minister  of  Ann  Arbor, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  who  made  such 
a  pleasing  impression  in  California  two  years 
since,  occupying  a  prominent  place. 


Guide  (before  statue  in  museum)  : 
"This  piece  of  work  that  you  are  now 
looking'  at  goes  back  to  Praxiteles."  Vis- 
itor: "What's  the  matter?  Ain't  it  satis- 
factory?" 
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"What  M-I-N-U-A  spell?"  asked  a 
Chinese  boy  of  the  lady  for  whom  he 
cooked  and  of  whom  he  was  trying  to 
learn  English. 

"M-I-N-U-A, — why  nothing.  There  is 
no  such  word." 

"She  say/'  he  replied,  referring  to  the 
lady's  daughter  who  was  assistant  in- 
structor. 

The  mystified  housekeeper  gave  it  up, 
until  she  could  gain  an  explanation  from 
her  daughter.  When  asked  what  she  had 
said  that  was  interpreted  "M-I-N-U-A," 
she  at  first  could  think  of  nothing,  but 
reflection  gave  her  the  clue,  and  when 
she  could  control  her  laughter  she  re- 
plied : 

"I  went  into  the  crowded  little  kitchen 
this  morning  to  heat  an  iron  and  said  to 
Sing,  'Am  I  in  your  way  V  " 

"They  tell  me  that  things  are  getting 
lively  in  the  old  town?" 

"Wal,  I  reckon  I  They  have  put  a 
movin'  picter  show  in  a  buildin'  where 
there  w^as  a  stationery  store.  Thet's 
goin'  sum." 

The  man  who  becomes  angry  at  an  in- 
animate telephone  and  hangs  up  the  re- 
ceiver with  a  bang  will  smile  a  superior 
smile  when  he  sees  an  infuriated  goat 
charging  a  stone  wall. 

A  Lucky  Man. — "Young  man,"  said 
the  pompous  individual,  "I  did  not  al- 
ways have  this  carriage.  When  I  first 
started  in  life  I  had  to  walk." 

"You  were  lucky,"  chuckled  the  youth. 
"When  I  first  started  in  life  I  couldn't 
walk." — The  Catholic  News. 

Warned  in  Time. — Miss  De  Flirt e — 
Oh,  don't  mind  Towser  —  his  bark  is 
worse  than  his  bite.  Mr.  Softy  (who  has 
just  been  bitten) — Good  gracious!  I 
hope  he  won't  bark! — Skits. 

Where  It  Ached. — One  day  Mary 
came  to  her  mother  and  said,  "Mother, 
my  ear  aches !"  "Does  it  ache  very  bad, 
Mary  ?"  asked  her  mother.  "No."  "Well, 
run  out  and  play;  then  you  will  forget 
about  it."  Mary  went  out,  but  pretty 
soon  she  came  back  and  said:  "Mother, 
my  ear  does  ache.  It  is  not  the  hole, 
but  the  ruffle  around  it." — Delineator. 


NEW  HYMN  BOOKS  FOR  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Charles  W.  Wendte. 
50  cents  per  single  copy;  10  cents  postage. 

Same  price  to  Sunday-schools,  but  when 
ordered  in  quantities  George  H.  Ellis  &  Co. 
will  pay  transportation.  A  few  copies  are 
for  sale  at  Unitarian  Headquarters. 

Twenty-eight  copies  of  "The  Carol"  in 
fairly  good  condition  to  be  given  to  any 
Sunday-school  needing  them.  Please  ad- 
dress Headquarters,  Geary  and  Franklin 
streets,  San  Francisco. 

BOOKS    ON    SALE   AT   UNITARIAN 
HEADQUARTERS. 

Fost- 

Price.     age. 

The  New  Theology $1  50     $0  08 

R.  J.  Campbell. 
The  Way  to  Happiness 1  25  05 

T.  R.  Slicer. 
Happiness   1  25  06 

Carl  Hilty. 
The  Church  of  To-day 75  07 

J.  H.  Crooker. 
A  Book  of  Prayers 1  50  10 

C.  G.  Ames. 
The  Soul  of  the  Bible 1  25  10 

U.  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Origin    and    Character    of    the 
Bible 1  20  15 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 

TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

The  Gospel  that  Jesus  Taught. 

Charles  A.  Allen. 
The   Main    Lines   of   Religion   as   Held   by 
Unitarians. 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
What  Think  Ye  of  Christ? 

Stopford  A.  Brooke,  LL.  D. 
Christianity  as  Christ  Preached  It. 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
A   Word   with   the    Pew;    or,    Helping   the 
Minister. 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
Semi-detached  Unitarians. 

Arthur  M.  Knapp. 
The  Unitarian  Principles. 

Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D. 
The  Layman's  Responsibility  for  the  Church 

Hon.  George  D.  Robinson,  LL.  D. 
Church-going,  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
What  Is  Left  after  the  Questionings  of  Our 
Time? 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
Christianity  Permanent. 

Francis   B.   Hornbrooke,  D.  D. 
True  and  False  Liberalism. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Unitarianism  and   Original  Congregational- 
ism in  New  England. 

Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D. 
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Unitarianism :   It   Is   a   Positive   Faith,   and 
Rightly  Claims  Our  Loyalty. 
Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
Rational  Spirituality. 

George  Croswell  Cressey,  D.  D. 
Keep  the  Bible. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
What    do    the    Evangelical    Denominations 
Hold  in  Common? 
William  H.   Lyon,  D.  D. 
Religion  Its  Own  Evidence. 

George    Batchelor, 
Religious   Habits. 

Thomas   R.   Slicer. 
The  Making  of  a  Soul. 
George  A.  Thayer. 
Ideal  Substitutes  for  God. 

James  Martineau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Relation  between  Ethics  and  Religion. 

James  Martineau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Rehgious  Education  of  Children. 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
God. 

Samuel  R.  Calthrop,  D.  D. 
Modern  Biblical  Criticism. 

Crawford  H.  Toy,  LL.  D. 
The  Mind  of  Christ. 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
Unitarianism. 

Rush  R.  Shippen. 
Co-operation  for  Holiness. 

Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 
The   Unitarian    Church   in    Its   Relation   to 
Other  Protestant  Churches. 
Howard  N.  Brown. 
The  Unitarian  Attitude  Towards  Theology. 

Samuel  M.   Crothers,  D.  D. 
The  Growth  of  Christianity  from  the  Mus- 
tard Seed. 
Thomas  G.  Milsted. 
The  Judgment  Day  of  the  Church. 

Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D. 
"Is  Not  This  Joseph's  Son?" 
Thomas  L.   Eliot,  D.  D. 
How  to  Die. 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
The  Real  Jesus. 

Howard  N.   Brown. 
The  Bible. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
Is  Future  Punishment  Everlasting? 

Samuel  C.  Beane,  D.  D. 
The  Logic  of  Prayer. 

John   Cuckson. 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Will   Mankind   Outgrow   Religion? 

Charles    G.   Ames,   D.  D. 
The  Bible  in  Theology. 

William  W.  Fenn. 
The  Perfect  Law  of  the  Lord. 

William  H.  Lyon,  D.  D. 
What  the  World  Wants  of  Us. 

Charles  F.  Dole. 
The  Preaching  of  the  Cross. 
William   H.  Lyon,  D.  D. 
The  Three  Stages  of  Unitarian  Theology. 

James  Martineau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Modern  Conception  of  God. 
Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco,   Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional   works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.    "Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  H.   Lincoln,   Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.   Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,   Rev.   Edward  A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,  Mr.   Richard  C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in   1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized  in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and  Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in  1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Publication 
Agent,  Mr.   C.   L.   Stebbins. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Stearns. 
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FREMONT    HOTEL 

Comer  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 

THOS,  PASCOE,  -  -  Proprietor 

Send  for  booklet  on  Galifornia 


Geo.  H.  Murdock 


C.  Percy  Murdock 
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San  Francisco 


LAKE  TAHOE 

Lakeside   Park  Company 

Hotel,  Cottages,  Store,  Livery,  Boats, 
Bathing  Beach,  Housekeeping  Tents, 
Camping    Grounds,    Tennis,    Croquet. 

Established  1892 
Telephone,  W.  F.  &  Co.  Express. 
For  circular  and  terms  address 

ARTHUR    MARION    HILL, 

Proprietor  and  Manager, 

Stateline  P.  O.,  Lake  Tahoe,  El  Dorado 

County,  Cal. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Students  prepared  for  the  work  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Ministry,  in 
connection  with  the  rich  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  University  of 
California  and  by  other  Divinity 
Schools  at  Berkeley. 

For  Register  and  a  Pamphlet  on 
"The  Choice  of  a  Life- Work,"  ad- 
dress the  Dean 

REV.  EARL  MORSE  WILBUR 
2417  Bancroft  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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CDitorials: 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  afford  opportunity  for 
much  that  is  both  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. To  some  it  is  the  sole  vacation, 
and  with  agreeable  intercourse  wdth 
congenial  friends  it  brings  rest.  Others 
are  drawn  from  lonely  places  and  the 
few  days  bring  exhilaration  and  positive 
excitement.  There  is  a  subtle  strength 
in  numbers  and  many  go  back  fortified 
with  stored  sense  of  power  from  having 
touched  elbow^s  with  their  fellows.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  connect  a  name 
with  the  personality  back  of  it.  New- 
comers in  the  Conference  are  never 
fully  initiated  until  they  present  them- 
selves in  person  and  receive  the  grip. 
Then  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  note 
the  growth  in  grace  and  power  that 
comes  from  faithful  work, — to  see  the 
development  of  a  mind,  the  mellowing 
of  severity,  the  increase  of  spirituality 
and  the  broadening  of  sympathy  and 
kindliness. 

Imperceptibly  ideals  and  purposes  are 
modified  through  interchange  of  thought 
and  feeling  and  there  is  an  uplift  of  the 
sentiments  that  control  action. 

Each  Conference  develops  a  char- 
acter of  its  own,  and  exerts  a  distinct 
influence.  One's  convictions  are  not 
likely  to  be  extremely  changed  by  it,  but 
they  are  worn  with  a  difference.  Ten- 
dencies to  provinciality  are  corrected 
and  a  broader  outlook  is  gained. 

The  Seattle  Conference  w^as  in  every 
respect  a  successful  meeting.  In  num- 
bers it  w^as  large,  considering  the  dis- 
tances   covered    by    delegates.      As    the 
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crow  flies,  it  is  980  miles  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Seattle.  Mr.  Hodgin,  being  in 
no  sense  a  crow,  traveled  a  considerably 
greater  distance.  Traveling  is  attended 
by  expense  of  substance  as  well  as  time, 
and  most  ministers,  without  considering 
railroad  fares,  have  at  least  two  uses  for 
every  one  dollar  they  are  paid.  It  is 
well  that  churches,  or  their  financial 
agents,  the  thrifty  auxiliaries,  are  fall- 
ing into  the  habit  of  paying  the  minis- 
ter's expenses.  One  earnest  minister 
who  had  indulged  hopes  based  on  faith 
not  placed  on  things  seen,  had  found 
justification  in  an  interesting  letter  from 
a  gentleman  living  in  San  Francisco, 
saying  that  he  and  his  sister  being  un- 
able to  attend  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
defray  his  expenses. 

The  personnel  of  the  gathering  was 
well  compounded  of  veterans  and  fresh 
recruits.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  see 
snow-clad  mountains,  but  when  clouds 
obscured  the  glories  of  Rainier  and 
Baker,  Mount  Eliot  and  Mount  Hos- 
mer  were  more  to  us  than  the  local  Hec- 
ubas  that  hid  their  faces.  California 
was  represented  by  Leavitt,  Goodrich, 
Hutchins,  and  Shrout  (the  latter  a  dis- 
tinct acquisition  to  our  ranks)  ;  Oregon 
sent  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  Bandy,  and 
Baker;  while  Washington  gave  us  Pow- 
ers, Weil,  and  Duerr.  The  official  repre- 
sentatives. Dean  Wilbur  and  Apostle 
Cruzan,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
program,  and  the  laymen,  though  not 
numerous,  were  interested  and  helpful. 
The  women,  far  outnumbering  the  men, 
seemed  content  to  say  little  and  hear 
much.  The  presiding  officer  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  He  forsook  his  busi- 
ness for  the  entire  Conference,  opened 
every  meeting  on  time,  and  firmly  but 
with  kindly  consideration  held  the  al- 
most lawless  hosts  to  a  strict  observance 
of  legal  proprieties.  Not  that  the 
clergy  are  lawless  by  inclination,  but 
that  the  Conference  constitution  was  an 


unknown  quantity,  and  years  of  neglect 
left  no  orderly  precedents. 

The  arrangement  of  the  program  dif- 
fered from  any  previous  Conference, 
and  on  the  whole  was  an  improvement. 
The  first  meeting  was  a  social  gathering 
preceding  the  business  meeting,  which 
served  as  a  letter  of  introduction  and 
made  formally  acquainted  those  who 
were  to  work  together.  Friday  was  a 
solid  day.  The  morning  session  dis- 
posed of  reports  and  admitted  of  one 
brief  paper.  The  afternoon  was  given 
to  three  papers  and  left  a  few  moments 
for  discussion.  In  the  evening  a  good 
platform  meeting  embraced  three  ad- 
dresses. Saturday  morning  concluded 
the  business.  The  afternoon  was  given 
to  an  excursion  and  the  evening  to  rest, 
or  the  Fair,  as  per  individual  pleasure. 

This  left  Sunday  for  a  fine  culmina- 
tion, and  the  Conference  sermon,  so 
often  heard  by  but  a  few,  was  listened 
to  by  a  full  church.  In  the  evening 
there  was  another  fine  platform  meeting, 
in  which  two  addresses  considered  our 
debts  to  Calvin  and  to  Darwin,  and  the 
last  was  a  ringing  declaration  of  the 
positive  faith  for  which  we  stand. 

The  usual  criticism  w^as  felt  to  be  de- 
served. Too  many  papers,  too  little  dis- 
cussion; and  there  were  some  who  were 
disappointed  that  more  definite  recog- 
nition of  the  Fair  was  not  given,  that 
the  delegates  in  a  body  might  have  en- 
joyed it  together;  but  the  general  con- 
clusion was  that  about  the  best  possible 
had  been  done. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  for  the  com- 
plete self-effacement  of  the  entertaining 
minister.  Mr.  Powers  was  smilingly 
present  at  every  session,  and  doing  ev- 
erything for  everybody,  but  he  was 
hardly  heard  during  the  session.  He 
seemed  to  lose  himself  in  thinking  of 
what  was  needed  for  others,  and  to  find 
complete  satisfaction  in  being  the  ser- 
vant of  all. 
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Of  the  spirit  of  the  Conference,  too 
much  in  praise  cannot  be  said.  It  was 
alive,  earnest,  modest,  kindly,  and  pro- 
gressive. There  was  an  absence  of  the 
boasting  that  sometimes  tires,  and  little 
of  the  holier-than-thou  attitude.  No 
catalogue  of  conspicuous  examples  was 
indulged  in,  and  much  as  individuals  ad- 
mire and  are  proud  of  the  eminent  Uni- 
tarian who  is  putting  in  his  summer  va- 
cation in  looking  after  the  tariff  traders 
in  the  temple  at  Washington,  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  name  of  Taft.  There 
was  no  dull  monotony  and  much  differ- 
ence in  emphasis,  but  the  spirit  was 
harmonious  and  decidedly  hopeful.  It 
was  a  good  healthy  Conference,  of  which 
we  may  be  proud. 

This  number  of  our  paper  is  almost 
wholly  given  to  the  proceedings  and  a 
portion  of  the  addresses,  both  for  their 
preservation  and  that  those  unable  to 
attend  may  in  a  measure  share  in  the 
enjoyment  and  inspiration  of  the  gath- 
ering. 

The  Unitarian  Church  at  Seattle  is 
evidently  in  excellent  condition.  Mr. 
Powers  is  a  kindly  man,  an  indefati- 
gable worker,  and  a  good  preacher.  He 
has  built  up  the  church  membership  and 
drawn  excellent  congregations.  He  is 
never  neglectful  of  the  pastoral  relation 
and  is  unselfish  and  sympathetic  to  the 
last  degree.  To  such  a  man  success  is 
never  an  accident. 

He  has  a  good  following  of  strong 
men,  and  of  able  and  active  women 
there  are  not  a  few.  Rev.  Sarah  Pratt 
Carr  is  a  member  of  his  congregation 
and  well  beloved.  His  women  can  talk 
well.  The  report  on  the  work  of  the 
church  by  Mrs.  Simmons  was  an  admir- 
able extemporaneous  address.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  working  church,  and  is  doing 
its  full  part  for  the  better  life. 

Among  the  gratifying  incidents  of  the 
Conference   was   the   presence    of   Rev. 


F.  W.  Pratt,  of  Winnipeg,  and  Rev. 
William  Thurston  Brown,  of  Salt  Lake. 
Mr.  Pratt's  account  of  his  missionary 
work  over  the  line  was  full  of  interest. 
He  is  an  enthusiast,  not  afraid  of  hard 
work,  and  may  be  counted  on  to  accom- 
plish results. 

Seattle  is  a  liberal  education  in  the 
possibility  of  doing  things.  The  way 
an  offending  hill  is  cut  down  and  the 
street  grades  brought  to  a  comparative 
level  is  an  indication  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  when  a  community  is  am- 
bitious and  united. 

The  excellence  of  street  pavements 
and  their  absolute  cleanliness  is  another 
impressive  condition.  Chuck  holes  and 
broken  streets  are  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
and  throughout  the  business  district 
the  vitrified  brick  pavement  is  abso- 
lutely clean  every  morning,  having  been 
washed  down  during  the  night  or  in  the 
very  early  morning. 

The  absence  of  saloons  in  the  entire 
residential  district  is  another  admirable 
feature.  They  are  wholly  confined  to 
a  saloon  district,  and  within  that  they 
are  closed  as  tight  as  a  drum  all  day 
Sunday,  which  shows  that  decency,  as 
well  as  cleanliness,  is  within  the  range 
of  possibilities. 

The  inhabitants  are  not  without  pride 
in  what  they  have  accomplished,  and  a 
little  boasting  is  pardonable,  but  the 
very  frequent  reference  to  the  Seattle 
spirit  becomes  a  little  wearisome.  The 
most  enthusiastic  admit  their  weakness. 
When  asked  the  name  of  a  fine  building, 
my  cicerone  replied,  "That  is  the  Alaska 
Building,"  adding,  "and  we  made  more 
fuss  over  it  than  you  have  done  in  re- 
building your  whole  city.  We  are  all 
right,  but  we  do  roar." 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  they  have  something  over  which  to 
roar.  In  1883  the  population  was  7,000 ; 
now  it  is  reckoned  as  300,000,  and  the 
future  is  roseate.     Expansion  seems  the 
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watchword,  and  they  pull  together  and 
pull  hard. 

Incidents  of  increase  in  values  are  nu- 
merous. In  1899  a  Masonic  lodge 
bought,  as  an  investment,  a  lot  on 
Fourth  Avenue,  near  Pike,  60x120,  for 
$6000.  It  increased  rapidly  in  value, 
but  they  held  on  and  finally  effected  a 
lease  for  fifty  years  on  a  basis  of  four 
per  cent  on  a  valuation  to  be  fixed  every 
ten  years,  it  being  stipulated  that  for 
the  first  period  the  sum  should  be 
fixed  at  $50,000.  A  building  costing 
$115,000  is  to  revert  to  the  owner  at  the 
end  of  the  lease.  The  lessees  also  agreed 
to  pay  any  assessment  that  should  be 
levied  for  the  widening  of  the  street. 
When  the  street  was  widened  niue  feet 
the  owners  were  allowed  $5700  for  the 
strip.  The  balance  of  the  original  in- 
vestment is  therefore  $300,  and  the 
lodge  is  offered  $150,000  for  its  lot  and 
lease. 

It  is  of  great  advantage  when  we  are 
relieved  of  any  sort  of  conceit.  Some 
time  the  process  is  expensive.  It  has 
cost  some  men  a  good  deal  to  find  out 
that  they  really  are  not  as  smart  as  they 
thought  they  were.  But  it  is  always 
worth  more  than  it  costs.  There  are  in- 
stances, however,  when  the  knowledge 
is  gained  without  any  outlay.  A  great 
bulwark  of  argument  has  been  the  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  probabilities.  The 
mathematical  mind  sees  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  when  the  chances  must  be 
one  in  a  thousand  against  a  given  propo- 
sition. We  hear  of  it  anew  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Bacon  acrostics.  The  name 
of  Francis  Bacon  is  spelled  back  and 
forth,  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  the  title 
pages  of  the  plays  handed  down  as 
Shakespeare's.  Ergo,  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare's  plays.  It  must  be  so,  be- 
cause the  astounding  facts  cannot  be 
the  result  of  accident.  Somebody  must 
have  imbedded  the  cipher,  and  there  is 


no  reasonable  probability  that  any  one 
else  than  Bacon  could  have  done  it. 
And  if  he  did  it,  why  should  he  do  it  if 
he  did  not  write  the  plays  ?  And  there 
you  are. 

But  here  comes  an  artless  critic  and 
asks  us  to  consider  another  startling 
fact  and  to  tell  us  what  it  predicates. 
He  says:  ''Take  your  King  James  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  and  turn  to  the  46th, 
that  magnificent,  'God  is  our  refuge.' 
Count  forty-six  words  from  the  begin- 
ning and  the  next  word  you  will  find  to 
be  'shake.'  Now  count  back  forty-six 
words  from  the  end,  and  you  will  find 
the  next  word  to  be  'spear.'  "  Think  of 
the  significance !  The  forty-sixth  Psalm ; 
forty-six  words  forward  and  the  first 
sjdlable  of  the  great  dramatist's  name 
is  found ;  forty-six  words  backward  and 
that  magical  name  is  completed.  By 
all  the  rules  of  probabilities  the  key 
must  have  been  put  there  by  the  man 
whose  name  is  spelled,  consequently  the 
Avriter  of  the  Psalms,  but  on  other 
grounds  it  seems  quite  sure  that  they 
were  written  some  time  before  Bacon 
wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Such 
coincidences  shake  our  faith  in  the 
sacredness  of  probabilities  and  make  us 
modest  in  our  cock-sure  claims  that  this 
and  that  must  be  so  because  that  and 
this  are  so. 

*    *    # 


Daisies. 

At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead; 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white, 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  night. 

And  after  while  I'm  dreaming  so. 
Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go; 
It  is  a  lady,  sweet  and  fair, 
Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For  when  at  morning  I  arise 

There's  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies; 

She's  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 

Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 

— FranTc  Dempster  Sherman. 
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Rev.  Heber  Rice  celebrated  his  twen- 
tieth wedding-  anniversary  on  June  27th 
by  preaching  three  sermons,  each  in  a 
different  town.  His  wife  accompanied 
him,  attending"  all  the  services,  conclud- 
ing the  day  at  Redlands. 

It  augurs  well  for  Mr.  Duerr  that  at 
his  ordination  on  July  11th  the  Baptist 
and  Congregational  ministers  took  part 
and  expressed  great  friendliness. 

Rev.  Clay  McCauley  has  returned 
to  Japan  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  He 
will  co-operate  with  the  Japanese  who 
are  conducting  Unity  Mission,  and  do 
whatever  may  be  found  advantageous 
in  helping  Japanese  people  to  become 
rationally  religious. 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone,  of  Santa  Cruz, 
lately  preached  a  baccalaureate  sermon 
to  the  students  of  the  high  school,  tell- 
ing them  plain  truths  in  a  forcible  way 
and  lighting  up  his  address  with  flashes 
of  wit  and  telling  epigrams. 

The  w^omen  of  the  Los  Angeles  church 
are  doing  such  good  work  in  connection 
with  the  Maternity  Cottage  on  Utah 
Street,  that  other  churches  in  the  city 
are  sending  their  women  to  work  with 
them. 

A  Unitarian  church  was  organized  at 
San  Bernardino  on  June  27th  with 
a  membership  of  twenty.  Services  have 
lately  been  held  by  Rev.  Heber  Rice,  of 
Pomona.  In  the  fall  the  meetings  will 
be  resumed  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 

The  Oakland  churches  improved  Sun- 
day, July  4th,  by  preaching  on  higher, 
truer  patriotism.  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, Baptists,  Episcopalians,  United 
Brethren,  and  Unitarians  made  common 
cause,  and  all  sounded  a  high  note  of 
devotion  to  true  liberty  and  civic  right- 
eousness. 

During  the  month's  vacation  of  Rev. 
Benjamin  A.  Goodridge,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, there  will  be  no  morning  service. 
A  brief  musical  Sunday  evening  serv^ice 
will  be  rendered. 

Rev.  Oliver  Jay  Fairfield,  who  has 
for  a  time  been  filling  the  San  Diego 
pulpit,  preached  his  last  sermon  before 


returning  to  his  home  in  Massachusetts, 
on  July  4th,  speaking  on  the  spirit  of 
independence  and  the  greater  ideal — in- 
terdependence. ''The  true  American 
shows  his  brotherhood  in  an  awakened 
moral  sense,  in  a  consecration  to  public 
duty  in  church  and  town  or  neighbor- 
hood or  home,  in  living  not  only  as  a 
child  of  the  free  spirit,  but  also  as  a 
brother  of  the  common  lot.  For  'all  ye 
are  brethren.'  " 

Rev.  John  Howland  Lathrop  and  wife 
have  returned  from  their  extended  visit 
to  the  Eastern  shore,  and  on  July  25th 
services  were  resumed  in  the  Berkeley 
church. 

The  reopening  of  the  San  Francisco 
church  was  postponed  for  a  week  on  ac- 
count of  insufficiency  of  time  to  place 
the  mural  memorial  to  Dr.  Stebbins, 
which  gave  Mr.  Leavitt  the  pleasure  of 
a  few  days  more  for  Lake  Tahoe.  On 
August  8th  the  services  will  be  re- 
sumed. 

At  the  Seattle  Conference  three 
Berkeleyan  friends — Hosmer,  Rowen  and 
Brown  —  formed  so  kindly  and  insep- 
arable a  group  that  they  became  known 
as  the  "Three  Guardsmen."  After  the 
Conference  they  went  on  to  Alaska,  pre- 
sumably to  thaw  icebergs,  a  task  for 
which  they  are  constitutionally  fitted. 

*    ^    * 

Meeting  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

On  Sunday,  July  19th,  services  were 
held  in  the  Maple  Leaf  Theatre  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C.  Rev.  J.  A.  Cmzan  spoke 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  in 
the  evening  addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur  and  Rev.  F.  A. 
Weil  of  Bellingham.  A  number  of  de- 
voted Unitarians  were  unearthed  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  fair  promise  for 
church  development.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  of  London  might 
co-operate,  and  as  a  further  test  of  the 
promise  Rev.  F.  A.  Weil  will  probably 
hold  Sunday  evening  services  every 
other  week  after  October  first,  continu- 
ing them  for  several  months  in  any 
event.  Dean  Wilbur  spoke  on  "The 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Unitarian- 
ism." 
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Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

THE    TWENTY-FOURTH    SESSION. 

Seattle,  July  8th  to  11th. 

On  Thursday  evening,  July  8th,  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  churches  began  its 
twenty-fourth  session  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Nearly  all  the  delegates  were  in  at- 
tendance when,  at  8  o'clock  William  H. 
Gorham,  the  president,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order. 

The  opening  address  was  by  C.  E. 
Remsberg,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  church,  in  which  he  said 
the  welcome  to  the  delegates  was  given 
with  the  true  "Seattle  spirit."  The  re- 
sponse by  Rev.  Paul  S.  Bandy  conveyed 
the  idea  that  the  acceptance  of  the  hos- 
pitality was  in  the  same  ''spirit"  in 
which  it  was  offered.  He  predicted  a 
session  of  much  interest  and  helpfulness. 

After  a  few  words  of  greeting  by  Mr. 
Gorham,  a  company,  w^hich  filled  the 
social  room  of  the  church,  was  asked  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in 
renewing  old  acquaintances  and  making 
new  ones.  Later  a  committee  on  creden- 
tials was  appointed,  consisting  of  Rev. 
J.  D.  0.  Powers,  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  J. 
Conklin  Brown,  of  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  and 
Mrs.  Kams,  of  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Mr. 
Gorham  announced  that  the  sessions 
would  begin  promptly  at  the  hours  ap- 
pointed. Subsequently  his  assertion  was 
fully  justified,  for  there  was  no  devi- 
ation from  this  rule. 

During  the  evening  violin  solos  were 
delightfully  rendered  by  Miss  Margaret 
McCullough,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
church  served  the  company  with  ice- 
cream and  cake.  Truly  this  social  hour 
was  valuable  in  many  ways  and  a  fine 
preparation  for  the  serious  work  to  fol- 
low. 

Friday  Morning,  July  9th. 

The  program  of  the  morning  began 
with  the  report  of  the  Credential  Com- 
mittee. Fourteen  out  of  twenty-four 
churches  were  represented  by  delegates. 
Three  delegates  only  were  accredited  to 
each  church,  as  most  of  the  churches 
were  not  advised  of  the  constitutional 
provision  allowing  additional  delegates 
proportionate    to    number    of    families. 


This  report  was  accepted.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Eliot  wished  it  understood  that  the 
Portland  church,  in  consenting  to  be 
limited  to  three  delegates,  should  not 
be  considered  as  agreeing  to  establish 
this  number  as  a  precedent. 

Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot  suggested  that  the 
names  of  all  present  representing 
churches,  whether  accepted  delegates  or 
not,  be  entered  of  record,  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

The  president  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  following  committees :  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  Daniel  Rowen, 
of  Berkeley;  Chas.  A.  Murdock,  of  San 
Francisco;  and  Miss  Isabel  Bennett,  of 
Pasadena,  Cal.  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt,  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  of 
Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Rose  Simmons,  of 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Reports  from  fourteen  churches  were 
given  by  delegates.  Four  churches  sent 
reports  which  were  read  by  the  secre- 
tary. Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot  spoke  for  Hood 
River;  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  for  Eureka; 
Rev.  E.  M.  Wilbur  as  field  secretary  for 
Fresno,  Santa  Cruz,  Redlands,  and  Po- 
mona. A  report  for  the  Redlands 
church  was  received  after  the  Conference 
closed.  It  gave  the  result  of  the  year's 
work  as  most  satisfactory.  In  part  it  is 
as  follows:  "This  closes  the  sixth  year  of 
the.  pastorate  of  Rev.  Maxwell  Savage 
and  his  last,  as  he  has  resigned  to  go 
East.  His  resignation  was  accepted 
with  great  regret,  as  he  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  his  work  here  and  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  citizens  of  Red- 
lands  generally."  All  the  reports  gave 
distinct  encouragement.  Some  churches 
are  in  a  remarkable  state  of  life  and  ac- 
tivity, and  where  perplexities  and  wor- 
ries threaten,  it  is  usually  from  the  loss 
of  a  minister. 

The  older  and  stronger  churches,  as 
those  of  San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  Ala- 
meda, Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Santa 
Barbara,  Portland,  and  Seattle,  are 
more  than  holding  their  own.  Of  these 
Berkeley  is  the  only  one  enlarging  its 
domain.  A  new  and  commodious  parish 
house  will  be  completed  by  fall.  The 
church  of  San  Francisco  during  the  va- 
cation month  of  July  will  have  a  fine 
mural  painting  by  Bruce  Porter  placed 
on  the  wall  space  back  of  the  pulpit,  a 
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memorial  to  Dr.  Stebbins.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Portland,  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker, 
the  assistant  minister,  supplied  the  pul- 
pit of  Eureka  for  a  few  Sundays,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  unanimous  call, 
which  has  been  accepted. 

The  churches  of  Palo  Alto,  San  Diego, 
Fresno,  Redlands,  and  Hood  River 
are  without  ministers.  The  San  Jose 
church  is  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  settled  minister,  with  every 
prospect  for  a  successful  year.  The 
service  henceforth  is  to  be  held  in 
the  morning  instead  of  the  evening. 
As  soon  as  the  San  Diego  church  en- 
gages a  permanent  pastor,  it  will  begin 
the  building  of  a  new  home,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
Woodland  church  reports:  ''Our  most 
clamorous  need  is  a  house  of  worship. 
We  must  have  it ;  we  mean  to  have  it  if 
we  build  it  with  our  own  hands.  We 
want  God's  help  in  the  building,  and  we 
believe  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves." 

Our  friends  of  Bellingham  have  com- 
pleted a  new  building,  which  is  surely 
a  gem  if  photographs  tell  a  true  story. 
Mr.  Weil,  the  minister,  made  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  all  the  help  that 
had  been  given  by  the  A.  U.  A.,  by  the 
Portland  church  and  the  church  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  Spokane  congregation  has  a 
church,  but  one  not  at  all  adapted  to  its 
needs.  There  is  no  debt  on  the  property 
and  the  fiscal  year  closed  January  1st, 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty-one  years, 
without  a  deficit. 

The  people  of  our  Everett  church  are 
among  the  happy  ones.  On  Sunday, 
July  11th,  they  ordained  and  settled  as 
their  pastor  Rev.  Otto  E.  Duerr,  a  grad- 
uate from  the  Pacific  School  for  the 
Ministry. 

The  church  of  Santa  Ana  tells  its 
story  when  it  speaks  of  its  minister  as 
"Saint  Francis." 

The  Salem  church,  with  Rev.  Paul  S. 
Bandy  in  the  lead,  is  forging  ahead  after 
laying  a  good,  solid  foundation, 

Lavst  but  not  least  in  importance  comes 
this  little  message  from  San  Bernar- 
dino, 'We  organized  a  church  here  yes- 
terday with  twelve  members." 

The  reports  from  the  Alliances  were 
all  of  great  interest.     Each  told  of  the 


work  done  in  a  larger  or  smaller  degree 
according  to  its  membership.  Every 
one  had  proven  itself  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  its  church,  helping  financial- 
ly and  in  every  possible  way;  many 
had  helped  sister  Alliances,  and  some 
had  accomplished  much  philanthropic 
work. 

The  reading  of  these  reports  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bald- 
win, of  San  Francisco,  on  Alliance 
work. 

In  an  address  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Pratt, 
of  Winnipeg,  greetings  were  brought 
from  our  Canadian  Unitarians.  Mr. 
Pratt  spoke  of  the  pleasure  given  when 
names  became  realities.  He  said  there 
was  no  Unitarian  church  between  Win- 
nipeg and  the  United  States  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "Great  Lone  Land."  He 
said  Canada  was  growing  wonderfully, 
and  gave  statistics  to  prove  his  state- 
ment. He  told  of  the  necessity  of  found- 
ing Unitarian  churches  and  gave  per- 
sonal experience  of  work  of  this 
kind. 

Rev.  William  Thurston  Brown,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  next  on  the 
program  and  brought  greetings  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference.  He  said 
he  was  very  glad  to  meet  the  ministers 
and  talk  over  the  work,  that  there  was 
great  need  of  co-operation,  and  to  suc- 
ceed, we  must  have  a  gospel  for  all 
classes. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  a 
prayer  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Harrington,  of 
Seattle. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by 
a  paper  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  "The 
Place  and  Value  of  the  Hymn  in  Public 
Worship."  Mr.  Hosmer  prefaced  his 
talk  by  saying  it  was  always  wise  to 
preach  about  what  one  is  interested  in. 
He  spoke  of  the  lack  of  education  in 
congregational  singing,  and  said  it  was 
worth  crossing  the  ocean  to  hear  the 
singing  of  the  5000  or  6000  people  which 
made  up  the  congregation  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  London  where  Spurgeon 
preached.  After  the  paper  was  given, 
Mr.  Hosmer  was  asked  to  repeat  one  of 
his  hymns,  and  the  rendering  of  "One 
Thought  of  God"  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  those  present. 
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The  next  address  was  on  'Tioneer 
Work,"  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Weil,  of  Belling- 
ham.  He  said  in  part:  ''The  A.  U.  A. 
came  into  being  to  found  churches. 
Pioneer  work  is  vital  and  necessary  for 
the  life  of  a  denomination,  and  with  the 
few  interested  people  and  the  occasional 
visit  of  the  nearest  Unitarian  minister, 
lay  centers  can  be  established,  for  which 
the  A.  U.  A.  makes  some  provision.  We 
need  trained  men  for  this  pioneer  work, 
not  students.  The  man  who  succeeds  in 
this  work  must  preach  the  gospel  of 
''love  to  God  and  love  to  man,"  and  no 
isms;  his  work  must  be  constructive  and 
not  destructive.  He  should  not  reply  to 
attacks  made  upon  him,  as  a  true  gen- 
tlemen never  strikes  back.  It  takes  two 
men  to  found  a  church  —  the  minister 
and  a  financial  agent.  Encourage  the 
growth  of  togetherness,  and  ask  those 
who  become  interested  to  sign  a  book 
for  this  purpose  only.  After  starting 
the  church  there  comes  the  Sundaj^- 
school. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  changed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  paper  from  that  given  in  the 
program  to  "The  Church  and  Moral 
Education."  Mr.  Eliot  divided  his  topic 
into  five  sections:  1.  The  need  in  our 
churches  of  a  revival  of  philosophy  and 
theology;  2.  Importance  of  increasing 
the  historic  sense;  3.  Religion  as  an  ex- 
perience; 4.  Religious  art;  5.  Efficiency 
of  pastoral  effort.  The  remarks  which 
followed  the  reading  of  this  paper 
could  hardly  be  called  a  discussion,  as 
both  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Shrout  only 
added  to  what  had  already  been  said. 
Regret  was  expressed  that  greater  effort 
was  not  made  to  get  hold  of  the  young 
people  and  children,  that  it  should  be 
considered  a  large  obligation  to  educate 
the  young  in  lines  of  morality  and  ser- 
vice. One  mistake  was  mentioned  as 
frequent,  that  of  not  associating  the  old 
and  young. 

The  evening  session  opened  at  8 
o'clock  with  a  devotional  service  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins  of  Santa 
Rosa.  The  first  address  of  the  evening 
was  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Murdock  of  San 
Francisco  on  "The  Relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  Social  Life  of  the  Com- 
munity; the  second  on  "Woman's  Work 
in  the  Church,"  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cruzan, 
of  Oakland;  the  third,  "The  Opportuni- 


ties and  Obligations  of  Unitarianism," 
by  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur.  An  abstract 
of  Mr.  Wilbur's  paper  appears  on 
another  page.  The  other  may  be  pub- 
lished in  a  future  number. 

Saturday,  July  10th. 

The  morning  session  opened  with  a 
report  for  The  Pacific  Unitarian  as 
follows : — ■ 

The  total  number  of  individual  sub- 
scriptions April  1908  was  936;  April 
1909,  960 ;  a  gain  of  only  24  in  one  year. 
At  the  end  of  another  year  this  slight 
gain  will  be  lost  sight  of,  as  in  June  of 
this  year  15  names  were  dropped,  as  the 
subscriptions  were  overdue  two  years 
and  one  month.  It  only  takes  a  few 
words  on  a  postal  to  notify  the  sender 
to  discontinue  a  publication,  when  it 
is  found  to  be  necessary  to  stop  it,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  blessing  such  a 
postal  would  be  in  obviating  expense, 
loss  of  time  and  various  kinds  of  wear 
and  tear. 

To  the  alliances  and  churches  repre- 
sented here  an  appeal  is  made  for  items 
for  the  "Notes  from  the  Field"  depart- 
ment and  the  last  but  not  the  least  re- 
quest is.  that  every  effort  possible  be 
made  to  increase  the  subscription  list. 
Last  year  Mr.  Lathrop  of  the  Berkeley 
church  made  a  special  effort  in  this 
direction,  with  the  result  of  a  steadily 
increasing  subscription  list  until  it  is 
in  the  lead,  in  proportion  to  size  of  con- 
gregation. I  know  I  am  voicing  the 
wishes  of  the  editor,  the  editorial  com- 
mittee and  treasurer  in  thanking  the 
Conference  for  the  financial  support 
given  The  Pacific  Unitarian  last  year. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  total 
receipts  of  $1448 ;  disbursements,  $1421. 
No  debts. 

The  report  for  The  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian was  accepted  and  placed  on  file, 
after  which  Mr.  Hosmer,  speaking  of  its 
usefulness,  appealed  to  the  Conference 
to  try  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the 
magazine.  Mr.  Murdock,  the  editor, 
asked  not  only  for  financial  support  but 
that  the  churches  of  the  Coast  con- 
tribute more  freely  to  its  columns,  that 
the  tone  may  be  less  local  and  more 
truly  represent  the  entire  Conference. 

The  report  for  the  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters was  then  read,  as  follows : 
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UNITARIAN    HEADQUARTERS    REPORT. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting's  of  the 
Unitarian  Headquarters  Committee  have 
been  held  during  the  year  from  April, 
1908-1909,  with  a  quorum  always  pres- 
ent. 

Some  branches  of  the  work  will  show 
an  increase  over  that  of  the  previous 
year;  for  instance,  from  April  1907  to 

1908,  5822  tracts  were  distributed  and 
11,600    received;    from    April    1908    to 

1909,  12,444  were  distributed  and  12,- 
455  received.  Since  this  report  was 
made  up  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
committee  in  April,  2182  tracts  have 
been  distributed  and  11,175  received. 
From  1907  to  1908,  964  periodicals  were 
used  in  our  missionary  work ;  from  1908 
to  1909,  1216  copies  were  thus  used. 

Work  for  The  PxVCIFic  Unitarian 
is  about  the  same  from  month  to  month 
— this  includes  the  preparing  of  the 
envelopes  for  mailing,  with  names,  ad- 
dresses and  postage  and  the  entire 
charge  of  the  business  end  of  the  publi- 
cation. 

The  work  required  by  the  Unitarian 
Club  of  California  is  a  kind  of  pastime. 
Five  or  six  dinners  are  given  yearly 
and  two  sets  of  postals  are  often  sent 
out  besides  the  regular  invitation ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  keep  up  a  steady  pace  with 
anything  so  much  alive.  The  Post- 
office  Mission  work  has  been  transferred 
as  far  as  possible  to  different  Alliances. 
Success  has  not  crowned  the  efforts 
made  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this 
work,  but  the  California  member  of  the 
National  Committee  has  promised  to 
keep  on  trying. 

The  Henry  Pierce  Library  has  335 
books  on  its  shelves  and  there  have  been 
69  borrowers.  It  is  a  surprise  that 
more  of  our  people  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  use  of  this  library  of  the 
best  and  most  recently  written  books  of 
theology,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociol- 
ogy, etc.  New  books  are  added  as  fast 
as  the  income  from  the  money  invested 
will  permit.  The  trustees  of  the  fund 
pay  the  expense  of  the  carriage  of  books 
one  way. 

Since  leaving  our  down-town  office 
our  income  from  the  sale  of  books  has 
steadily  decreased.  Whether  we  can 
ever  recover  the  lost  ground  remains  to 
be  seen. 


The  members  of  the  committee  can 
hardly  say  too  much  in  the  attempt  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  the  trustees 
of  the  First  Church  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  comfortable  home  provided  for 
the  Headquarters,  ''rent  free,"  for  the 
past  three  years;  but  the  time  has  come 
when  it  seems  best  for  all  concerned  for 
the  Headquarters  to  be  located  else- 
where. We  want  to  continue  to  grow, 
and  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  keep 
up  with  the  procession  and  be  near  the 
center  of  business.  Thanks  to  Mrs. 
George  W.  Stone,  we  have  $699.00  with 
which  to  furnish  and  start,  modestly, 
another  home  of  our  own. 

Since  the  Headquarters  became  the 
adopted  child  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference, we  all  feel  that  we  stand  for 
something  more  than  in  the  old  days, 
and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  work  that  every  church 
and  Alliance  in  this  Pacific  States  de- 
partment shall  have  reason  to  be  glad 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Uni- 
tarian Headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  ex- 
penditures of  $1283.55,  and  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $211.04. 

The  report  of  the  Unitarian  Head- 
quarters was  accepted  and  placed  on 
file. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Berkeley,  a  member  of 
the  Headquarters  Committee,  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  moving  the  Headquar- 
ters back  to  the  location  occupied  be- 
fore the  fire.  He  gave  several  reasons, 
among  them  that  to  be  of  use  to  visitors 
the  Headquarters  must  be  near  the 
leading  hotels  and  where  the  members 
of  the  committees  could  reach  the 
rooms  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time; 
that  the  Conference  Committee  could 
no  longer  meet  at  Headquarters  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  from  the  business 
center.  Mr.  Brown  also  said  he  did  not 
think  it  was  right  to  encroach  any 
longer  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  First 
Church.  Mr.  Leavitt  replied  that  the 
church  would  be  sorry  to  have  the 
Headquarters  moved,  and  wished  that 
all  the  churches  could  have  the  help  of 
such  an  institution. 

The  reading  of  the  treasurer's  re- 
port of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
was  next  in  order. 
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TREASURER  S   REPORT. 
July,  1908,  to  July,  1909. 

2908,  EECEIPTS. 

Oct.       7.    Alameda $  20.00 

23.    Berkeley 61.05 

27.    Eureka 5.00 

April  23.    Oakland 35 .  00 

Oct.     15.    Palo    Alto     20.00 

Dec.     18.    Bedlands 40.00 

Nov.    28.    San   Francisco    150.00 

Oct.     17.    San  Jose   15.00 

6.    Santa   Ana    12.00 

8.    Santa   Barbara    25.00 

6.    Woodland 10.00 

"       16.    Hood   Eiver    10.00 

Nov.      3.    San   Diego    10 .  60 

May       1.    Portland $  25.00 

1909. 
Jan.     13.    Portland 100.00  125.00 

June      1.    Salem,   Ore 10.00 

22.    Pomona 15 .  00 

Mar.    12.    Los  Angeles 75 .  00 

July      8.    Seattle 30 .  00 

1908.  $668.65 

April     1.    Brought    forward    14.90 

$683.55 

EXPENDITURES. 

Unitarian   Headquarters    $250 .  00 

Pacific  Unitarian    250 .  00 

Ex.  on  aeet.  Conf .  1907 

Ex.  in  full  Conf.   1908 . 

Ex.  on  acct.  Conf.  1909 97.16  $597.16 

Cash  on  hand  July  9,  1909 $86.39 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  accepted 
and  ordered  filed,  which  was  followed 
b3^  the  report  of  Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow, 
the  Secretary,  which  in  part  is  as  fol- 
lows (the  report  in  full  can  be  found  in 
the  record  book)  : 

REPORT    OF    SECRETARY. 

The  months  covered  by  the  period  of 
this  report  have  been  marked  by  a  re- 
newed activity  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
ference. Shortly  before  the  Alameda 
session,  the  Conference  Directors 
called  a  meeting  of  their  own  body,  the 
Headquarters  Committee  and  the  min- 
isters around  San  Francisco  Bay,  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  Conference. 
At  this  meeting  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed previously  by  the  President, 
consisting  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Davis, 
the  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Conference,  made  a  report. 
The  Committee's  findings  were  that  the 
Conference    was    lacking    in    three    im- 


portant particulars — it  had  no  source  of 
income,  no  officers  and  no  membership. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  at 
the  Alameda  Conference  these  informal- 
ities be  as  far  as  possible  overcome,  and 
that  the  Conference  be  brought  back  to 
active  life.  The  question  of  officers  was 
rectified  by  the  election  of  the  full  num- 
ber (twelve)  of  Directors,  in  three 
groups,  to  serve  for  one,  two  and  three 
years  respectively;  and  the  questions  of 
membership  and  financial  support  were 
settled  by  the  appropriation  at  the  same 
session  of  $300  towards  the  expenses  of 
Headquarters  and  $250  to  make  up  the 
expected  deficit  in  the  publishing  of 
The  Pacific  Unitarian,  the  money  for 
both  purposes  to  be  raised  by  contribu- 
tions from  all  the  churches.  The  whole 
matter  was  threshed  out  in  an  interest- 
ing and  spirited  discussion  on  the 
"Mission  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Confer- 
ence," led  by  Mr.  Horace  Davis.  Mr. 
Davis  pointed  out  that  three  things  are 
properly  our  own  work  on  the  Pacific 
Coast, — the  School  for  the  Ministry,  the 
Headquarters  and  The  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian. The  last  named,  he  declared, 
should  be  made  self-supporting;  but  the 
two  others  can  never  be  self-supporting. 
The  Headquarters  especially,  Mr.  Davis 
declared,  ought  to  have  a  more  assured 
income  for  the  succeeding  year.  He 
closed  by  urging  the  churches  to  assess 
themselves  at  least  $750  for  the  bare 
necessities  of  their  common  work. 

Another  step  towards  fuller  activity 
resulted  from  the  hearing  of  the  reports 
of  the  churches  on  the  second  day  of  the 
session.  These  reports  aroused  so  much 
interest  that  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  them  and  recom- 
mend appropriate  action.  This  com- 
mittee reported  through  its  chairman, 
Dean  Wilbur  of  the  School  of  Ministry, 
that  it  had  not  time  during  the  session 
properly  to  do  its  work,  and  suggested 
that  the  matter  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Conference  directors.  The  chief 
recommendation  made  was  in  relation 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Field  Secretary. 
A  few  months  later  the  directors  of  the 
A.  U.  A.  proposed  that  Dean  Wilbur  be 
made  Secretary,  to  have  general  direc- 
tion of  the  work,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Cruzan,  then  minister  at  San  Jose,  be 
made  Field  Agent. 
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The  Eev.  A.  P.  Reccord  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Billings  lecturer  for  the 
A.  U.  A.,  was  present  as  a  guest  of  honor. 
After  Mr.  Payson's  address  of  welcome, 
as  President  of  the  Conference,  Mr. 
Reccord  opened  the  session  on  the 
evening  of  March  31st  by  an  address  of 
great  interest  on  ''ITnitarianism:  Retro- 
spect and  Prospect."  The  reports  of 
the  churches  on  the  morning  of  April 
1st  were  followed  by  two  addresses  on 
practical  church  problems: — "How  to 
Increase  Church  Attendance/*  by  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds  of  Oakland,  and 
''Church  Finances,"  by  Professor  E.  W. 
Martin  of  Stanford  University.  Reports 
of  Alliances,  with  three  addresses  on  Al- 
liance work  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Seabury  of 
Berkeley,  Mrs.  Robert  Collier  of  San 
Francisco,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Giddings  of  Hay- 
ward,  and  a  paper  for  ministers,  with 
discussion  on  "The  Unreality  of  Death," 
by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Spencer  of  Woodland, 
occupied  the  afternoon ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing the  delegates  were  entertained  by 
the  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda,  Colonel 
John  P.  Irish  of  Oakland  being  the 
speaker.  Election  of  officers,  reports  of 
committees,  of  Headquarters,  of  The 
Pacific  Unitarian  and  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry,  with 
the  discussion  already  outlined  of  Con- 
ference activities,  took  up  the  morning 
and  part  of  the  afternoon  of  April  2d. 
The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  given  over 
to  Sunday-school  work,  with  papers  by 
Professor  C.  E.  Rugh  of  the  University 
of  California,  the  late  Rabbi  Yoorsanger 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rec- 
cord. The  Rev.  Maxwell  Savage  of 
Redlands  preached  the  Conference  ser- 
mon in  the  evening. 

The  Board  of  Directors  elected  at  the 
Conference  consisted  of  the  following 
named  members: — To  serve  for  one 
year.  Rev.  Burt  Estes  Howard  of  Los 
Angeles;  William  P.  Olds  of  Portland, 
Oregon;  W.  H.  Payson,  of  Berkeley; 
Miss  Helen  Spalding,  Portland,  Oregon. 
To  serve  for  two  years,  Francis  Cutting, 
of  Oakland;  W.  H.  Gorham,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.;  W.  F.  Nixon,  of  Woodland; 
Miss  Estelle  Shepard,  of  Redlands.  To 
serve  for  three  years,  Hon.  Horace 
Davis,  of  San  Francisco;  Rev.  B.  A. 
Goodridge,  of  Santa  Barbara;  George 
H.  Murdock,  of  Alameda;  Rev.  Sydney 


B.  Snow,  of  Palo  Alto.  The  Board  met 
and  organized  immediately  after  the 
session,  making  Mr.  W.  H.  Gorham  of 
Seattle  (that  city  having  invited  the 
Conference  to  meet  there  in  1909) 
President;  C.  P.  Osgood,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, First  Vice-President;  W.  H. 
Baurhyte,  of  Los  Angeles,  Second  Vice- 
President;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Bresson,  of  San 
Francisco,  Treasurer,  and  the  Rev. 
Sydney  B.  Snow,  of  Palo  Alto,  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Osgood  resigning  his  office 
later,  Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown  of  Berkeley 
was  made  First  Vice-President.  The 
Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  also  elected  later  to  the  Board 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  Burt  Estes  Howard  of 
Stanford  University;  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Hamilton,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Miss  Helen  Spalding,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  who  during  her  life,  in  spite  of 
the  distance  of  her  residence  from  Head- 
quarters, was  a  most  interested,  active 
and  efficient  member  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  has  had  twelve  meetings  during 
the  year,  the  Directors,  at  some  sacrifice 
proving  constantly  faithful  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  Board  was,  soon  after  its  organi- 
zation, called  upon  to  consider  a  ques- 
tion of  the  most  serious  nature,  concern- 
ing the  relations  of  the  Conference  to 
the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

It  being  impossible  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter, without  many  months'  delay  before 
the  Conference  as  a  whole,  the  Board 
took  it  up  very  carefully  by  itself,  can- 
vassing the  opinion  of  absent  members 
by  mail,  and  holding  several  meetings 
to  discuss  it  in  San  Francisco.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Payson, 
i\Tr.  Horace  Davis  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Conference  was  appointed  to  frame 
a  proper  response  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed in  the  A.  U.  A.  resolutions,  (1) 
the  Desirahility  and  (2)  the  Possihility 
of  local  autonomy.  (As  to  the  desira- 
bility of  the  plan,  the  reply  of  our 
Directors  was  favorable ;  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  plan,  the  Directors  replied 
unfavorably. ) 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Conference  at  the  Alameda  ses- 
sion, the  Directors  in  September,  1908, 
issued  an  appeal  for  funds.    The  moder- 
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ate  total  of  $750  was  asked  for.  Follow- 
ing the  earlier  Conference  custom,  a 
suggested  apportionment  of  the  amount 
was  made,  the  amount  of  the  response 
from  the  churches  being  $668.65.  The 
Directors  strongly  urge  upon  the  Con- 
ference to  take  up  seriously  this  ques- 
tion of  the  support  of  our  local  denomi- 
national institutions,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  immediate  necessity  for 
moving  Headquarters  from  its  present 
free  rooms  in  the  First  Church,  San 
Francisco,  to  rented  rooms  in  a  down- 
town office  building.  They  believe  a  lib- 
eral amount  can  be  raised  each  fall  for 
our  common  local  work,* without  interfer- 
ing with  the  equally  important  A.  U.  A. 
collection  in  the  spring. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Sydney  B.  Snow, 

per  M.  B.  P. 
Secretary  Pacific  Coast  tlnitarian  Con- 
ference. 

The  Secretary's  report  -was  accepted 
and  ordered  filed,  and  the  Secretary  pro 
tern,  was  requested  to  tender  to  Mr. 
Snow  the  thanks  of  the  Conference, 
which  were  em'bodied  in  a  resolution 
passed  later  in  the  session. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   DELEGATE REVISION   OF 

CONSTITUTION. 

The  Chair  then  asked  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  right  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  in  September.  Mr.  Wil- 
bur and  Mr.  Hosmer  stated  that  this 
Conference  was  entitled  to  a  delegate 
and  Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  was  so 
appointed.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Murdock, 
duly  seconded,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  William  H.  Gor- 
ham  of  Seattle,  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt 
of  San  Francisco,  and  J.  Conklin  Brown 
of  Berkeley  to  revise  the  Constitution 
and  to  prepare  and  file  the  draft  of  such 
revision,  in  the  manner  required  for 
amending  the  Constitution.  Two  duly 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  follows,  were  submitted  for  ac- 
tion: 

1. — To  article  I.  Name — changing  the 
name  from  Pacific  Coast  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches 
to  Pacific  Unitarian  Conference.  This 
was  referred  to  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 


2. — To  article  III.  Membership — omit- 
ting the  words  ''not  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars" in  the  sentence  "delegate  member- 
ship shall  be  acquired  by  certificate  of 
appointment  by  any  religious  society  or 
organization  that  shall  have  during  the 
previous  year  contributed  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  to  the  Conference." 

The  second  proposed  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  constitutional  vote  of  two- 
thirds. 

SCHOOL    FOR    THE    MINISTRY. 

Next  in  order  was  the  report  for  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Minis- 
try. Mr.  Wilbur  spoke  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: "That  the  permanency  of  our 
churches  in  this  district,  depends  upon 
the  Pacific  School  for  the  Ministry.  It 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  induce  an 
Eastern  man  to  come  to  this  coast,  and 
many  of  them  with  their  Eastern  tradi- 
tions are  not  qualified  to  cope  with  the 
conditions  of  pioneer  work,  or  even  of 
conditions  as  they  exist  with  churches 
that  have  been  long  established.  The 
school  has  been  in  existence  for  five 
years  and  is  now  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Last  year  fifteen  students 
attended  for  different  studies,  but  five 
were  regularly  listed  students.  Of  the 
two  graduates,  one  is  settled  in  Kansas 
City  and  one  in  Everett,  Wash.  A  Jap- 
anese student  will  graduate  next  year 
and  is  to  be  settled  in  Seattle. 

?The  school  has  a  lot  valued  at  $40,- 
000,  a  building  has  been  bought  and 
placed  upon  the  lot,  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  present  needs  fairly  well,  but 
there  is  always  the  fear  of  a  fire  that 
would  destroy  the  library  of  6000  vol- 
umes and  an  almost  priceless  collection 
of  papers  and  periodicals. 

"First  we  want  men  as  students.  It 
depends  upon  the  ministers,  parents, 
and  teachers  of  our  faith  to  send  us  good 
men.  The  second  great  need  is  money. 
The  endowment  is  tolerably  well  pro- 
vided for,  but  money  is  needed  for 
scholarships,  for  an  instructor  in  public 
speaking,  for  the  binding  of  papers  and 
books,  and  for  many  other  necessities." 

Mr.  Wilbur  asked  that  the  Alliances 
take  the  matter  in  hand.  He  mentioned 
the  contribution  of  $50.00  from  the 
Society  for  Christian  Work  and  $75.00 
from  the  Portland  Alliance.     Mr.  Wil- 
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bur  closed  his  plea  for  assistance  by  ask- 
ing that  the  school  be  remembered  by 
the  living  as  well  as  by  those  who  are 
arranging  their  affairs  in  the  event  of 
death. 

Mr.  Wilbur  afterward  spoke  of  the 
field  work  for  the  A.  U.  A.  He  re- 
ferred with  praise  to  the  work  done  by 
Eev.  J.  A.  Cruzan  as  field  agent,  and 
said  that  President  Eliot,  in  a  letter,  de- 
clared the  work  on  this  Coast  to  have 
never  been  in  better  shape.  The  most 
obvious  need  was  better  salaries  for 
ministers.  With  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  few  of  the  ministers'  salaries 
had  been  raised, — most  of  them  were 
stationary, — and  a  few  had  been  low- 
ered, and  as  a  rule  the  business  methods 
of  churches  were  poor.  Many  places  are 
ready  for  churches,  but  neither  men  nor 
money  seems  to  be  at  hand  with  which  to 
make  a  beginning.  Mr.  Cruzan  fol- 
lowed with  a  few  words  regarding  his 
work. 

ELECTION    OF   DIRECTORS. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  the  following  were  chosen 
to  serve  as  Directors  for  three  years: 
Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt,  San  Francisco; 
William  P.  Olds,  of  Portland:  W.  H. 
Payson,  Berkeley;  Rev.  Sarah  Pratt 
Carr,  Seattle.  For  two  years.  Prof. 
Karl  G.  Rendtorff  of  Palo  Alto. 

ADOPTION    OF    RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  favorably 
reported  on  by  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved:  As  members  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  Conference  at  its  first  meeting 
since  the  death  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  we  desire  to  give  expression  to  our 
love  for  the  man,  our  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  his  marked  and  manifold  service, 
and  his  unfailing  interest  in  all  move- 
ments making  for  human  welfare.  No 
man  among  us  was  so  widely  known  or 
more  widely  beloved.  With  strong  local 
attachments,  loving  his  New  England, 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  history, 
and  heir  to  its  best  traditions,  he  was  a 
citizen  of  the  whole  country,  and  the 
wide  world  of  humanity.  His  active 
and  life-long  interest  in  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  has  borne  fruit  in  the 
present  effective  movements  to  this  end. 
His    sympathies    were    confined    by    no 


bounds  of  sect  or  race.  The  grateful 
and  loving  tributes  paid  to  his  memory 
bear  witness  to  the  recognition  of  his 
great  heart,  his  manifold  service  and  his 
consecrated  life.  Beyond  fourscore,  he 
kept  the  heart  of  youth  along  with  the 
ripening  wisdom  of  years,  and  in  passing 
from  us  he  leaves  the  rich  memory  of  his 
singularly  attractive  personality,  a  life 
lived  to  high  and  unselfish  ends  and  a 
noble  example  of  citizenship  both  in  his 
own  country  and  the  wider  fellowship 
of  the  world. 

Resolved:  That  the  Conference  ex- 
presses its  sincere  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  Edith  King  Davis,  for  so  many 
years  of  her  blessed  life  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  San  Francisco.  Her  interest,  her 
service,  her  presence  contributed  in  a 
marked  degree  to  the  strength  and 
standing  of  that  society  and  of  the 
cause  of  liberal  religion  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Her  memory  will  ever  be  warmly 
cherished  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  her 
name  will  be  affectionately  inscribed  in 
the  historic  roll  of  eminent  Pacific  Coast 
Unitarians  by  the  side  of  her  revered 
father  and  of  her  devoted  husband. 

Resolved:  That  in  the  death  of  Miss 
Helen  Spalding  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
one  of  the  Directors  of  this  Conference, 
the  Unitarian  Fellowship  has  lost  an 
honored  and  cherished  friend,  whose  life 
and  character  are  a  conspicuous  example 
of  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  all  high  ideals 
of  human  service. 

Resolved:  That  the  members  of  the 
Conference  express  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Mixon 
of  Woodland,  Cal.,  a  Director  of  this: 
Conference,  their  profound  sympathy 
over  the  recent  tragic  death  of  Mrs. 
Mixon. 

Resolved:  The  Conference  desires  to 
put  on  record  its  recognition  of  the  very 
efficient  services  of  Rev.  Sydney  Snow 
as  Secretary,  and  its  great  regret  that 
by  his  removal  to  the  East  we  are  to  lose 
him  from  our  membership,  although  we 
are  confident  of  his  continued  interest  in 
all  that  makes  for  the  welfare  of  this 
Conference. 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
ference be  given  to  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, William  H.  Gorham  for  his  very 
efficient  services  during  the  session  now 
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drawing  to  a  close.  He  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  having  broken  all  previous 
records  in  his  efforts  to  begin  on 
schedule  time  and  to  demonstrate  that 
we  can  command  good  terminal  facili- 
ties. He  has  brought  us  back  to  the 
proper  respect  and  observance  for 
organic  law,  thereby  increasing  our  self- 
respect  and  giving  us  firm  foundations 
for  stability  and  growth.  He  demon- 
strates the  advantages  conferred  when 
ability  and  interest  are  in  conjunction 
and  he  has  won  our  gratitude  and  re- 
gard. 

Resolved:  That  this  Conference  de- 
sires to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
warm  hospitality  of  the  Seattle  friends 
who  have  been  our  hosts  during  this 
session. 

Resolved:  That  this  Conference  takes 
knowledge  of  a  notable  series  of  meet- 
ings taking  place  in  this  city,  in  memory 
of  the  tercentenary  of  John  Calvin,  and 
we  desire  to  express  our  deep  interest  in 
the  same  and  to  record  our  tribute  to  his 
memory  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  great  apostle  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

Resolved:  That  this  Conference  de- 
sires to  send  its  hearty  greetings  to  the 
conference  assembled  in  this  city  in  the 
interest  of  the  National  Epworth 
League  and  we  would  express  our  sym- 
pathy with  all  efforts  to  organize  the 
young  people  of  America  for  religious 
consecration  and  service. 

Resolved:  That  we  proudly  take  our 
stand  by  the  side  of  our  brethren  of  the 
great  Methodist  Church  in  America  in 
endorsing  the  following  principles  in  re- 
lation to  the  social  progress  and  welfare 
of  mankind : 

For  equal  rights  and  complete  justice 
for  all  men  and  women  in  all  stations  of 
life. 

For  principles  of  conciliation  and  ar- 
bitration in  industrial  dissentions. 

For  the  protection  of  the  worker  from 
dangerous  machinery,  occupational  dis- 
eases, injuries  and  mortality. 

For  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  condition 
of  labor  for  women,  as  shall  safeguard 
the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
community. 

For  the  suppression  of  the  sweating 
svstem. 


For  the  gradual  and  reasonable  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the 
lowest  practical  point,  with  work  for 
all. 

For  a  release  from  employment  one 
day  in  seven. 

For  a  living  wage  in  every  industry. 

For  the  recognition  of  the  golden  rule 
and  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  as  the  supreme 
law  of  society  and  the  sure  remedy  for 
all  social  ills. 

Saturday,  July  10th. 

At  12 :30  the  Conference  on  motion 
adjourned  sine  die,  after  which  Rev. 
Otto  E.  Duerr  offered  a  prayer. 

Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  were 
devoted  to  a  fine  excursion  on  the 
Sound.  The  Seattle  people  were  right 
royal  hosts — 150  people  were  in  attend- 
ance. They  boarded  the  steamer  ''Hyak" 
at  3  o'clock  and  went  to  Bainbridge 
Island,  the  Indian  reservation  of  the 
Suquamish  tribe.  The  agent  of  the  res- 
ervation was  most  polite  and  kind  and  it 
was  by  his  courtesy  that  the  visit  was 
made.  The  clams  and  other  good  things 
w^ere  eaten  under  a  magnificent  maple 
tree,  that  furnished  shelter  for  this 
number  during  a  shower. 

Sunday,  July  11th. 

The  services  began  at  the  time  of  the 
usual  church  service,  at  11  o'clock.  The 
devotional  exercise  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan  of  Oakland  and  the 
Conference  sermon  was  by  Rev.  T.  L. 
Eliot  of  Portland,  Ore.  The  subject  was 
"The  Unitarian  Heritage  and  Tradi- 
tion." This  fine  discourse  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  Conference  sermon  Sunday  morn- 
ing was  followed  by  a  most  touching  and 
beautiful  christening  service,  when  Rev. 
J.  D.  0.  Powers,  assisted  by  Dr.  T.  L. 
Eliot,  christened  four  children.  Each 
child  was  given  a  half  opened  white  rose 
and  Mr.  Powers's  remarks  were  drawn 
from  this  emblem  of  love  and  purity. 

At  the  evening  platform  meeting  Rev. 
A.  P.  Shrout  of  San  Jose  conducted  the 
service  and  introduced  the  speakers. 

Rev.  George  H.  Greer,  an  early  minis- 
ter of  the  Seattle  Church,  offered  the 
prayer. 

The  first  address,  "Our  Debt  to  Cal- 
vin," was  by  Rev.  B.  A.  Goodridge  of 
Santa  Barbara. 
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The  second  address,  "Relig-ion  and 
Reason;  Our  Debt  to  Darwin,"  was  by 
Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

The  third  address,  "The  Positive 
Faith  of  Freedom,"  was  by  Rev.  Brad- 
ford Leavitt,"  of  San  Francisco. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  pronounced  the 
benediction,  which  brought  to  a  close  the 
Twenty-fourth  Session  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  to  be  recorded. 


Conference  ^I3tirefi?0e0» 

The   Work   of    the   National 
Alliance. 

By  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin. 

The  reasons  of  being  of  the  National 
Alliance  and  of  the  Branch  Alliances, 
as  expressed  in  the  by-laws  of  the  larger 
society,  are  primarily  to  quicken  the  reli- 
gious life  of  our  churches  and  to  be  of 
use  in  furthering  their  prosperity  and 
well-being  in  every  way. 

There  are  365  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance,  and  the  membership  is 
16,682,  a  body  of  women  banded  to- 
gether to  work  for  the  church,  to 
quicken  religious  life,  to  promote  fellow- 
ship and  aid  in  extending  the  faith. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  by  these 
women,  by  their  various  activities,  the 
past  year  to  carry  on  the  work  was 
$133,761. 

There  are  ten  associate  branches, 
which  are  a  union  of  two  or  more 
branches  for  more  effective  work. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  we  have  twenty- 
four  Alliances:  One  in  Idaho  at  Boise; 
four  in  Washington,  at  Everett,  Spo- 
kane, Seattle,  and  Bellingham;  in  Ore- 
gon, three,  at  Hood  River,  Salem,  and 
Portland;  and  in  California,  fourteen, 
one  in  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Eureka, 
Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Palo  Alto,  Red- 
lands,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  San  Jose,  San  Diego, 
Pomona,  Woodland,  and  San  Francisco. 
The  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Second 
Church  is  now  disbanded. 

The  membership  ranges  from  three 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  branch  to  280  of  the 
Society  for  Christian  Work  of  the  First 
Church  of  San  Francisco,  which  lat- 
ter   has    the    distinction    of    beins:    the 


banner  society  as  to  numbers  in  the 
National  Alliance  this  year.  It  yielded 
to  the  branch  at  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
last  year,  but  now  we  think  it  again 
holds  the  first  place. 

The  money  raised  in  these  Alliances, 
as  reported,  ranges  from  $90  to  $2,000; 
is,  in  round  numbers,   $9,012. 

These  women  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  are  helping  to  bring  in  our 
gospel  by  their  various  activities. 

They  help  other  Alliances  that  call 
upon  them,  in  that  way  establishing 
warmer  relationship.  They  do  mission- 
ary work,  many  times  carrying  our  gos- 
pel to  those  who  have  never  heard  it  be- 
fore, and  gather  their  numbers  from  an 
unchurched  class. 

They  extend  sympathy  to  brancht?;^ 
in  trouble ;  as  the  Chelsea  branch  writes, 
after  the  terrible  fire  which  destroyed 
the  church  and  the  homes  of  many  of 
its  members,  it  has  been  helped  and 
cheered  by  letters  of  sympathy  and  gen- 
erous donations  from  Massachusetts  to 
California. 

They  often  help  to  keep  together 
bands  of  women  without  either  church 
or  minister,  and  where  there  is  no  visi- 
ble sign  of  Unitarianism. 

They  encourage  the  formation  of 
Junior  Alliances.  In  many  places  the 
young  people  are  being  educated  to  do 
Alliance  work  and  take  their  places  in 
the  older  organization  when  the  time 
comes. 

The  Post-office  Mission,  the  Study 
Class  Committee,  the  Cheerful  Letter, 
the  traveling  Alliance  libraries,  the  cir- 
culating libraries,  the  lending  papers 
by  the  Study  Class  Committee,  are  all 
activities  that  are  helping  on  the  good 
work  of  our  church. 

The  Paragraph  Pulpit  in  some  places 
has  also  been  supported.  The  Church- 
door  Pulpit  is  usually  in  charge  of  the 
Alliance. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  grows  in 
the  different  sections,  and  some  branches 
give  always  one  dollar  to  each  appeal 
that  is  sent  out  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  national  body,  which  Board  al- 
wavs  wishes  to  pass  first  on  each  appeal. 

One  little  band  at  Shelter  Neck, 
North  Carolina,  has  sent  twenty-five 
cents  to  four  branches  and  to  our  Pacific 
school    for    the    ministry    at    Berkeley, 
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California.      They  have   also   bought   a 
bell  and  are  having  a  belfry  made. 

A  Betterment  Society  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Swansboro  and  its  influence  is 
already  felt  in  the  community. 

One  branch  to  promote  sociability  has 
served  every  two  months  after  the  morn- 
ing service,  a  Sunday  dinner,  which  has 
been  followed  by  speeches. 

Another  has  sent  out  handbills  in  for- 
eign tongues,  announcing  services  and 
subjects,  often  keeping  up  their  organ- 
ization after  a  church  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Alliances  are  work- 
ing on  this  Coast,  as  are  those  all  over 
the  country,  in  promoting  the  useful- 
ness of  their  churches. 
-  At  Los  Angeles  a  second-hand  store 
was  opened  by  the  Alliance  in  one  of 
the  poorest  parts  of  the  city,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which,  with  contributions  from 
friends,  have  been  used  to  build,  fur- 
nish, and  support  a  free  maternity  cot- 
tage. 

A  unique  entertainment  given  by 
the  Pomona  branch  was  a  bazaar  called 
the  Seven  Ages  of  Woman,  with  articles 
for  sale  suitable  for  the  various  ages 
and  conditions  of  women  from  infancy 
to  old  age. 

In  asking  for  advice  and  suggestion, 
this  branch  says :  ''We  are  only  a  hand- 
ful of  women,  heavily  burdened  with 
domestic  cares,  shut  out  from  the  ortho- 
dox sisterhood  by  a  wall  of  prejudice, 
and  isolated  from  those  of  our  faith." 

Many  branches  have  assisted  causes 
outside  the  church,  taking  part  in  the 
charitable  and  philanthropic  w^ork  of 
their  communities. 

So  we  may  see  that  the  Alliance  is  a 
powerful  ally  of  the  church,  a  strong 
force  for  good  in  the  community,  to  be 
called  on  and  depended  on  at  all  times 
to  keep  on  the  great  work  of  our  faith. 

Righteousness  —  Our    Debt    to 
Calvin. 

By  Eev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 

In  the  city  of  Geneva  the  corner  stone 
of  a  monument  to  John  Calvin  and  the 
Protestant  Eeformation  has  just  been 
laid.  The  occasion  was  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
great  reformer,  and  it  is  intended  that 


the  completed  monument  shall  typify  in 
a  broad  historical  way  the  influence 
which  he  and  his  associates  have  ex- 
erted upon  the  modern  world. 

The  central  group  upon  the  monu- 
ment will  combine  the  figures  of  Calvin, 
Farel,  Beza,  and  Knoz, — Farel,  who  la- 
bored with  Calvin  in  Geneva ;  Beza,  who 
succeeded  him  there,  and  Knox,  who 
made  Calvinism  triumphant  in  Scot- 
land. 

Each  country  to  which  the  influence 
of  Calvin  went  with  power  will  have 
on  this  monument  a  group  or  a  single 
figure,  —  Coligny  for  France,  William 
the  Silent  for  Holland,  Cromwell  and 
Milton  for  England,  Winthrop  and 
Roger  Williams  for  America.  One  of 
the  bas-reliefs  will  depict  the  sailing  of 
the  Mayflower. 

It  is  significant  that  the  initiative  of 
the  movement  in  honor  of  Calvin  came 
from  the  liberal  religionists  of  Geneva, 
and  that  those  who  have  carried  the 
work  forward  are  men  of  all  creeds,  and 
some  of  none.  The  American  committee 
is  headed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
contains  the  names  of  members  of  all 
the  orthodox  churches.  Unitarians,  Jews, 
and  agnostics. 

What  is  it  that  so  many  men  of  di- 
vergent religious  views  are  uniting  to 
celebrate  ? 

It  is  certainly  not  the  triumph  of 
Calvin's  theology.  In  the  whole  history 
of  human  thought  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  system  of  religious  doctrine  that 
has  failed  more  completely  than  Calvin- 
ism to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing 
mind  of  man.  Other  systems  have 
failed,  but  the  process  has  been  so  grad- 
ual, so  gentle,  so  imperceptible,  that  it 
was  possible  to  conceal  the  disaster  for 
a  long,  long  time  after  it  had  taken 
place.  Men  ingenious  in  using  words  to 
conceal  thought  have  been  able  .to  con- 
vince others, — possibly  themselves,  too, 
— that  the  old  dogmas  are  still  alive 
and  need  nothing  except  new  clothes. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  case  with 
Calvinism.  Its  failure  has  been  as  con- 
spicuous as  it  was  complete.  As  a  sys- 
tem of  thought  it  is  so  clear,  so  logical, 
so  definite,  that  it  must  either  stand  or 
it  must  go  to  smash.  And  there  seems 
to  be  widespread  opinion  throughout  the 
modem  world  that  it  has  gone  to  smash. 
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The  phrase-makers  have  not  been  able 
to  do  much  with  Calvinism,  for  it  means 
so  exactly  what  it  says  that  it  is  hard 
to  make  it  mean  something  quite  differ- 
ent. To  restate  it  in  any  way  that  will 
make  it  acceptable  to  enlightened  men 
of  the  present  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Neither  is  there  any  triumph  of  Cal- 
vin's ideas  in  the  organization  of  church 
and  state  that  can  be  celebrated.  In  his 
time  Calvin  worked  out  a  very  famous 
system  in  Geneva,  which  was  carried  to 
other  lands,  notably  to  America.  But 
it  has  failed  quite  generally.  In  our 
own  country  it  has  been  utterly  dis- 
carded, and  in  the  lands  where  it  is  still 
in  use  the  feeling  against  it  grows 
stronger  and  stronger. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to 
remind  you  that  Calvin  attempted  to 
substitute  for  the  Roman  Catholic  idea 
of  a  church  supreme  over  the  state  a 
system  in  which  church  and  state  should 
be  co-ordinate  and  co-operative  powers. 
They  were  to  be  distinct,  as  soul  and 
body  are  distinct,  but  both  must  be  obe- 
dient to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
both  must  work  for  his  glory.  The  state 
must  be  political  and  religious,  the 
church  must  be  religious  and  political. 
The  state  must  support  the  church  by 
taxation  of  all  citizens  and  must  lend 
the  aid  of  its  secular  arm  for  the  pro- 
tection and  furtherance  of  all  enter- 
prises of  religion  in  which  the  church 
may  engage. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  this  is  too 
nice  a  balance  between  great  public 
powers  to  be  easily  maintained.  The 
church  will  either  insist  upon  being  su- 
preme, or  else  it  will  become  a  lazy  and 
un spiritual  dependent,  content  with  its 
tithes.  (At  this  very  time  in  Geneva 
there  is  a  minister  who  packs  the  largest 
hall  in  the  city  from  Sunday  to  Sunday. 
Although  that  congregation  pays  its 
own  bills,  it  wields  a  much  larger  moral 
and  spiritual  influence  in  Geneva  than 
any  of  the  state-paid  churches.) 

We  think  we  have  proved  here  in 
America  that  ''a  free  church  in  a  free 
state"  is  far  better  for  both  than  the 
''entangling  alliance"  which  Calvin 
brought  about  in  Geneva. 

No,  it  is  not  because  of  any  triumph 
of    Calvin's    ideas — theological,    ecclesi- 


astical, or  political — that  men  think  it 
worth  while  to  do  this  great  honor  to  his 
memory.  These  ideas  were  not  per- 
manent. They  served  well  their  time. 
But  they  have  lingered  too  long.  It  is 
well  that  they  are  passing  swiftly  now. 

But  the  righteousness  of  Calvin  re- 
mains and  will  remain.  It  is  for  that 
that  the  world  owes  him  an  unpayable 
debt.  It  is  for  that  that  we  do  honor  to 
him  and  to  the  Puritans  whom  he  in- 
spired and  led. 

One  cannot  doubt  that  John  Calvin 
was  righteous  through  and  through.  He 
was  honest  with  himself  and  with  every- 
body else.  We  may  think  that  his  brain 
rather  overbalanced  his  heart,  but  he 
was  as  God  made  him,  and  he  did  the 
best  he  could  with  what  God  gave. 

We  may  not  like  his  theology.  It  is 
'  hard  to  find  anybody  now  who  does. 
But  we  can,  at  least,  respect  it.  For  it 
was  honestly  made.  There  was  no  jug- 
gling with  ideas.  Some  of  the  conclu- 
sions that  Calvin  arrived  at  concerning 
the  dealing  of  God  with  men  made  him 
tremble.  Nevertheless  he  wrote  them 
down  because  he  believed  them  to  be 
true. 

And  his  heart  was  as  honest  as  his 
head.  For  him,  believing  the  right  thing 
always  meant  doing  the  right  thing,  and 
doing  it  straightway. 

When  he  was  called  back  to  Geneva, 
after  having  been  driven  out  by  the  un- 
ruly Genevans,  he  hated  to  go.  He  was 
leading  the  peaceful,  studious  life  at 
Strassburg  which  his  soul  delighted  in. 
Those  keen-witted,  irreverent,  self- 
willed  people  of  Geneva  were  distasteful 
to  him.  He  did  not  believe  he  could 
ever  get  along  w^ith  them,  and  he  said 
so.  But  after  he  had  thought  about  it 
and  prayed  over  it  a  while,  it  seemed 
clear  to  him  that  it  was  what  God 
wanted.  And  so  he  went.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  do. 

Even  his  dealing  with  Servetus  can- 
not fairly  be  considered  a  stain  upon  his 
character.  Those  who  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  the  martyred  Servetus  in  1903 
inscribed  upon  it  their  condemnation  of 
his  burning  as  ''an  error  of  the  age." 
And  that  is  just.  It  was  the  custom  in 
those  times  to  put  heretics  to  death,  us- 
ually at  the  stake.  We  are  sorry,  of 
course,  that  Calvin  was  not  great  enough 
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man  to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age 
in  this  matter.  But  we  know  that  the 
best  men  of  that  time — leaders  in  the 
Protestant  movement — would  have  bit- 
terly opposed  Calvin,  if  he  had  wished 
to  spare  Servetus.  They  would  have 
regarded  it  as  criminal  weakness  rather 
than  magnanimity.  Not  to  put  such  a 
dangerous  heretic  as  Servetus  out  of  the 
way  they  would  have  considered  un- 
faithfulness to  duty  and  a  great  sin 
against  God. 

'Tor  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the 
word  of  God  we  will  hazard  our  lives," 
was  Geneva's  brave  reply  to  the  veiled 
threat  of  Savoy.  And  the  city  council 
voted  ''to  commend  themselves  to  God 
and  keep  good  watch."  This  was  after 
Calvin  had  for  twenty-three  years  been 
molding  that  little  commonwealth  into 
a  Puritan  state. 

Calvin  and  his  Puritans  believed  that 
God  was  the  absolute  ruler  of  their  lives, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest  events. 
His  will  was  perfect  righteousness.  The 
Bible  was  the  complete  revelation  of  that 
righteous  will.  In  it  could  be  found 
directions  for  our  guidance  in  every 
event  of  life. 

To  find  out  God's  will  and  do  it, — 
this  was  the  whole  business  of  life;  this 
was  righteousness. 

Theoretically,  Calvinism  leads  to  a 
fatalistic  conclusion.  If  it  was  settled 
in  God's  mind  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  how  he  would  dispose  of  each 
one  of  us,  —  if  some  were  appointed  to 
eternal  happiness  and  others  to  eternal 
woe,  and  nothing  that  we  can  do  will 
have  the  slightest  effect  to  alter  God's 
decree, — then,  of  course,  there  is  no  re- 
ligious reason  for  living  a  good  life. 
There  is  only  the  utilitarian  reason  that 
the  practice  of  virtue  makes  this  a  hap- 
pier world  to  live  in. 

But  practically  Calvinism  has  never 
led  to  any  such  state  of  mind.  The 
Puritan  has  always  "worked  out  his 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  and 
with  as  much  ardor  as  if  he  expected 
God  to  judge  him  on  his  merits,  instead 
of  deciding  his  case  in  accordance  with 
an  ancient  decree.  Though  he  trusted 
in  God  with  a  calm  and  assured  heart, 
yet  he  never  for  a  moment  relieved  him- 
self of  responsibility.  God  would  do 
mightilv  for  him,  but  he  must  do  what 


he  could  for  himself.  "We  commend 
ourselves  to  God  and  keep  watch,"  said 
the  Genevan  council.  When  John  Win- 
throp  and  his  companions  were  sailing 
to  America  in  1630,  they  sighted  what 
they  supposed  were  Spanish  ships. 
They  made  haste  to  put  their  ship  in 
as  good  shape  as  possible  for  defence. 
They  distributed  the  arms,  and  took 
pains  to  see  that  they  were  in  good  con- 
dition. "Then,"  says  the  quaint  old 
chronicle,  "all  things  being  thus  fitted, 
we  went  to  prayer  upon  the  upper  deck. 
.  .  .  Our  trust  was  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
and  the  courage  of  our  captain  and  his 
care  and  diligence  did  much  encourage 
us." 

They  trusted  in  the  Lord,  but  they 
did  not  leave  it  to  him  to  do  the  work 
that  they  ought  to  do  themselves. 
They  got  the  guns  ready  first  and  went 
to  prayer  afterward. 

To  fear  God  and  do  one's  duty, — this 
has  always  been  the  practical  rule  of 
life  for  the  Puritan.  We  think  he  had 
very  mistaken  ideas  about  God, — made 
of  him  a  stern  judge  rather  than  a  lov- 
ing Father, — but  we  know  that  he  made 
no  mistake  in  insisting  that  righteous- 
ness is  the  supreme  power  over  this 
world,  and  that,  come  what  will,  it  must 
be  obeyed.  We  think  that  he  made  a 
very  narrow  interpretation  of  duty,  and 
would  be  sorry  to  have  his  interpretation 
made  the  standard  for  modern  society. 
Yet,  all  too  narrow  as  the  ground  was 
on  which  he  stood,  it  was  solid.  It  had 
under  it  the  rock  of  eternal  principle. 
He  believed  that  "right  is  right,  as  God 
is  God,"  and  that  right  is  the  thing  that 
must  be  done,  and  wrong  the  thing  that 
must  be  refused,  at  all  cost. 

The  Puritan  interpretation  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong  the  world  has  indeed 
outgrown,  and  it  has  been  profitable  that 
it  should;  but  not  the  Puritan  convic- 
tion that  there  is  right  and  wrong,  and 
that  a  man  must  find  out  and  obey  the 
rio'ht  or  be  in  peril  of  eternal  loss. 
That  we  must  never  get  away  from. 

The  greatest  danger  to  our  modern 
civilization  is  not  from  the  sinners  who 
boldly  defy  the  moral  law,  but  those 
pleasant,  kindly  people  who  do  not  seem 
to  know  that  there  is  any  moral  law, 
who  think  that  one  thing  is  just  about 
as  good  as  another,  that  all  things  are 
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permissible,  that  there  is  no  eternal  ''no" 
or  ''yes." 

These  people  say  that  they  would  not 
do  any  harm  for  the  world,  and  they 
may  really  believe  it.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  the  sickness  that  runs 
through  the  veins  of  our  social  order; 
they  are  the  rottenness  in  its  bones.  It 
is  in  the  soft,  fiberless  stuff  of  which 
they  are  made  that  the  lusty  sinners  of 
our  day  burrow  and  feed  and  grow  fat. 

We  say  that  the  Puritan  was  not  a 
very  lovely  character.  He  was  stern, 
narrow-minded,  sometimes  cruel.  He 
lived  too  much  for  the  world  to  come, 
and  did  not  understand  the  beauty  and 
meaning  and  use  of  this.  But  I  have  an 
idea  that  he  was  about  as  lovely  and 
pleasant  as  it  was  best  for  him  to  be  in 
his  time.  He  had  to  be  a  man  of  iron, 
for  no  other  kind  of  man  could  do  the 
grim  work  that  God  had  appointed  to  him. 

His  life  may  seem  hard  and  bare  com- 
pared to  the  richness  and  complexity 
that  we  now  know.  But  even  so,  it  had 
its  compensations.  His  life  was  hard 
and  bare,  but  it  was  clean.  If  he  de- 
spised the  world,  it  was  because  he 
thought  that  God  despised  it  too,  and 
for  the  love  of  God  he  thought  "the 
world  well  lost."  This  was  surely  a 
mistaken  idea,  but  not  a  selfish  or  ig- 
noble one.  And  if  his  life  was  not  sweet 
and  graceful,  it  was  certainly  not  flat 
or  trivial  or  commonplace.  He  was  em- 
barked on  a  greater  adventure  than  get- 
ting money,  or  comfort,  or  pleasure,  or 
even  power  over  men.  Nothing  less  than 
heaven  was  the  prize  he  aimed  at. 

Life  was  to  him  no  smooth  and  level 
plain,  over  which  you  could  take  one 
path  about  as  well  as  another.  His  eager 
eye  saw  heights  which  towered  to 
heaven,  and  depths  that  went  down  to 
hell.  His  heart  thrilled  with  excite- 
ment at  the  hosts  of  heavenly  powers, 
the  legions  of  devils  that  were  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  man's  soul. 

It  was  his  business  to  enlist  with  the 
heavenly  powers,  to  keep  good  armor  on 
breast  and  back,  a  good  sword  in  his 
hand,  a  clear  eye  and  a  steadfast  heart. 
The  way  before  him  was  straight,  nar- 
row, steep,  and  toilsome.  He  must  not 
look  for  small  pleasures  along  that  path, 
but  be  content  to  look  forward  to  the 
great  joy  at  the  end. 


Above  all  things  else  the  Puritan  was 
conscious  of  being  under  authority.  God 
was  in  command  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
soldier  under  orders  which  had  been 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Great  Book.  Dis- 
obedience to  orders  meant  eternal  death. 

The  gTcatness  of  this  authority  over 
him  did  two  things.  It  took  away  all 
fear  of  lesser  powers.  It  was  said  of 
Cromwell  that  "God  gave  him  a  heart 
wherein  w^as  left  little  room  for  any 
fear  but  was  due  to  Him."  And  such 
was  the  Puritan  generally.  "The 
heathen  might  rage  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  set  themselves  against  him,"  never- 
theless he  would  go  ahead  and  do  what  he 
believed  that  God  had  commanded. 

And  this  direct  dealing  with  God,  as 
it  took  away  fear  of  all  powers  except 
the  Highest,  so  it  gave  a  sense  of  author- 
ity over  all  lower  powers. 

The  Puritan  felt  a  right  to  command 
second  only  to  his  duty  of  obedience. 
He  became  a  great  captain,  because  he 
lived  so  constantly  in  the  presence  of 
the  Great  Captain  of  his  own  soul  that 
he  was  filled  with  spiritual  power,  and 
could  not  help  but  exercise  it. 

We  do  not  want  the  Puritanism  of 
that  age  back.  It  served  its  day  and 
generation  well,  but  would  not  serve 
ours.  But  we  do  want  the  righteousness 
of  that  Puritan  spirit ;  we  want  its  ideal, 
its  principle,  its  everlasting  yea  and  nay. 

We  do  want  the  soldier  of  the  spirit, 
the  man  who  can  take  orders  from  God, 
and  will  obey  none  that  are  contrary  to 
God's  command, — the  man  who  can  gov- 
ern his  own  passions,  appetites  and  am- 
bitions, who  can  follow  a  straight  path, 
live  cleanly,  reverence  all  good  and  hate 
all  evil. 

The  Puritan  for  our  times  must  not 
believe  in  a  wrathful  God  and  an  endless 
hell,  in  the  natural  depravity  of  man, 
or  any  of  the  dogmas  of  a  discredited 
theologj^  He  must  see  God  and  man, 
duty  and  destiny,  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  age. 

Him  we  must  have.  Our  need  is  in- 
sistent, urgent,  not  to  be  denied.  Edu- 
cation has  no  duty  so  great  as  to  teach 
him  the  wisdom  of  righteousness.  And 
it  is  the  business  of  religion  to  inspire 
in  him  the  love  of  righteousness,  and 
point  out  the  way  to  follow  it. 

"Heroes  are  not  fed  on  sweets." 
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The  Puritan  of  otir  time  must  not 
have  his  moral  palate  deadened  to  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil  by 
constant  nibbling  at  the  nice  things  of 
life.  He  has  the  right  to  surround  him- 
self with  all  things  beautiful  and  com- 
fortable and  helpful  to  mind  or  body,  if 
they  are  at  the  same  time  honest  and  of 
good  report.  But  he  must  be  capable  of 
a  Spartan  resolve  that  he  will  do  with- 
out his  nice  home,  his  beautiful  city 
park,  his  noble  church  building,  his 
well-equipped  library,  his  splendidly 
endowed  university,  if  it  is  going  to  take 
somebody's  dishonest  money  to  pay  for 
them. 

Our  Puritan  must  not  feed  himself 
on  sweet  comfort  and  ease,  and  so  sit 
quietly  by  while  knaves  and  incom- 
petents lay  hold  upon  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  city  or  state.  Nor  must  he  suck 
the  sweet  of  ambition  until  all  good  and 
evil  things  taste  alike  to  him,  and  in  his 
hashish  dream  of  success  he  has  forgot- 
ten the  eternal  law  of  God. 

"What  about  the  morals  of  that 
transaction?"  one  man  asked  another, 
when  they  were  discussing  something 
that  Cecil  Rhodes  did  in  South  Africa 
just  before  he  died. 

''Morals!  Morals!  What  have  morals 
got  to  do  with  the  question?"  said  the 
second  man.  "Don't  you  see  that 
Rhodes  is  building  an  empire?" 

Building  an  empire  without  morals  in 
the  foundation  and  the  walls  and  the 
towers!  This  is  to  imagine  that,  if  you 
can  only  get  a  thing  big  enough,  you 
can  rest  it  on  nothing.  Napoleon  built 
that  kind  of  an  empire;  but  he  was 
never  willing  to  admit  that  he  had 
done  such  a  foolish  thing,  even  when 
he  saw  the  huge  fabric  that  had  rest- 
ed on  nothing  go  down  in  a  day. 
How  plainly  does  history  teach  us  that 
God  will  have  righteousness  in  men 
and  nations,  or  he  will  grind  them  to 
pieces ! 

"I  am  under  authority — under  author- 
ity of  conscience,  which  is  the  voice  of 
God  commanding  my  soul.  I  will  keep 
the  straight  road  that  leads  always  up- 
ward. I  will  count  service  to  my  fellow- 
men  of  more  value  than  any  money  re- 
ward. I  will  keep  my  hands  and  my 
heart  clean.  I  will  be  always  obedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  not  to  the 


earthly  main  chance.  I  will  do  no  dis- 
honor to  the  great  Captain  of  my  soul." 
Let  a  young  man  say  that  and  keep 
to  it,  and  he  will  surely  become  a  man 
of  power  and  authority,  wherever  his 
lot  may  be  cast.  I  doubt  if  he  will  ever 
become  very  rich,  but  he  need  not  be 
cast  down  by  that  thought.  He  doesn't 
need  to  be  very  rich.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  modern  world  could  as  well 
spare  as  its  "very  rich."  For  the  Puri- 
tan soldier  of  the  spirit  God  hath  pre- 
pared a  better  thing.  He  shall  be  strong, 
serviceable, — one  of  the  men  who  bring 
health  and  safety  to  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion. 

"His  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  his  heart  is  pure." 

Santa  Barbara. 


The  Opportunity  and  Obligation 
of  Unitarianism. 

[Abstract    of    an    address    delivered    by    Rev. 
Earl  M.  Wilbur,  of  Berkeley.] 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  speak  of 
the  especial  opportunities  of  Unitarian- 
ism as  lately  as  twenty-five  years  ago. 
We  might  then  have  said  that  it  was 
our  unique  work  to  liberalize  religion. 
We  can  no  longer  claim  a  monopoly  of 
that  work  to-day.  Many  besides  us 
have  abandoned  the  doctrines  that  our 
fathers  fought.  All  denominations  that 
count — even  the  Catholic — are  feeling  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  the  transforming 
touch  of  a  more  liberal  spirit ;  and  many 
nominally  orthodox  congregations  or 
ministers  accept  the  characteristic  teach- 
ings of  Unitarianism,  and  balk  only  at 
accepting  the  name.  In  saying  this  I  do 
not  forget  the  greater  majority  who  still 
remain  untouched  by  the  new  spirit.  I 
simply  say  that  liberal  theology  is  no 
longer  our  exclusive  possesion. 

Nay,  more;  for  the  warfare  against 
old  dogma  still  remaining  to  be  done,  it 
might  even  be  contended  that  the 
method  of  sapping  and  mining  pursued 
(consciously  or  unconsciously)  in  the 
liberal  wing  of  other  churches  is  for  the 
majority  of  people  more  persuasive  than 
our  method  of  direct  attack,  because  less 
calculated  to  arouse  fears  or  prejudices. 
So  that  we  can  no  longer  claim,  as  we 
once  could,  that  ours  is  the  only,  or  is 
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certainly  the  chief,  liberalizing  influence 
in  the  religious  world. 

And  what  then  ?  Some,  realizing  this, 
feel  that  if  we  are  to  justify  our  exist- 
ence, we  must  find  further  pioneering 
work  to  do,  and  must  invent  further  de- 
partures from  traditional  faith;  that 
our  usefulness  as  a  •  denomination  de- 
pends upon  our  keeping  the  leadership 
in  progress,  and  that  to  be  overtaken  by 
others  is  to  be  lost.  This  is  to  under- 
value truth  simply  because  it  is  old,  and 
to  attach  more  importance  to  its  newness 
than  to  its  permanent  worth.  It  would 
rest  our  usefulness  as  a  denomination 
upon  our  success  in  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinuous theological  sensation. 

Others  feel  that  if  ''all  can  raise  our 
liberal  flowers  now,  for  all  have  got  the 
seed,"  our  work  is  done,  and  we  should 
be  content  to  let  our  churches  dissolve. 
But  this  again  is  to  fail  to  understand 
what  our  liberalizing  work  has  been  for. 
and  to  suppose  that  correct  theology  is 
the  main  end  of  religion.  Our  Western 
pioneers  who  crossed  the  Cascades  sixty 
years  ago  did  not  say  when  the  forests 
had  been  cleared  and  the  Indians  sub- 
dued, ''Now  our  work  is  done;  we  can 
return  to  the  East  to  live  at  our  ease." 
No;  they  felt  that  the  hardships  of  pio- 
neering were  merely  preliminary  to 
their  main  purpose  of  establishing  them- 
selves in  a  new  land  of  great  opportun- 
ity. 

In  the  same  way,  we  ought  to  rejoice 
by  so  far  as  liberal  religion  has  become 
more  common,  that  the  disagreeable 
hardships  of  our  pioneering  work,  its 
controversies  and  negations,  are  passing 
away,  so  that  now  we  may  at  last  give 
ourselves  to  our  proper  work  as  a 
church.  And  what  is  that  ?  It  is  to  pro- 
mote the  knowledge  and  spread  the 
spirit  of  pure  Christianity:  to  advance 
the  true  religion  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  of  duty  to  God  and  man ;  or,  as  dear 
Dr.  Hale  loved  to  say,  "Our  work  is  to 
bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  here  and 
now."  If  we  cannot  claim  that  this 
work  is  peculiar  to  us,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. Guerrilla  warfare  is  good,  but  the 
regular  campaign  is  more  effective. 
And  if  our  company  in  this  warfare  of 
the  church  militant  has  any  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, it  is  that  it  has  the  least  eccle- 
siastical baggage  and  the  most  modern 


theological  weapons ;  that  it  is  least  ham- 
pered by  tradition  and  most  straight- 
forward in  its  habits  of  thought. 

And  this  is  the  supreme  challenge  that 
comes  to  our  own  church  to-day,  and  to 
every  church:  What  is  it  good  for  in 
the  practical  service  of  religion  to  man 
and  to  society?  The  religious  sentiment, 
as  all  history  witnesses,  is  almost  the 
most  universal  and  powerful  sentiment 
Imown  to  man.  It  may  be  turned  to  the 
basest  and  most  cruel  ends,  or  to  the 
noblest  and  most  emancipating.  What 
is  our  church  doing,  after  reforming  tra- 
ditional beliefs,  to  emancipate  the  whole 
soul  of  man,  to  render  lives  strong  and 
wholesome,  and  to  make  society  more 
pure  and  just  ?  This  is  the  supreme  op- 
portunity of  Unitarianism ;  and  it  is 
none  the  less  sacred  because  of  being 
shared  with  every  other  church. 

And  when  I  have  thus  stated  our  op- 
portunity, there  is  little  that  need  be 
said  of  our  obligations.  They  are  sim- 
ply those,  based  on  the  broad  foundation 
of  human  sympathy,  of  sharing  with  our 
fellowmen  whatever  we  have  that  is 
good  and  that  they  need.  For  some  it 
will  be  freedom  of  the  soul  from  ancient 
bondage;  for  all  it  must  be  the  inspira- 
tions which  religion  gives  us  of  faith  in 
God  and  his  world,  appreciation  of 
man's  infinite  possibilities  and  his  eter- 
nal destiny,  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
life  that  is  pure  and  true,  just  and  un- 
selfish. 

4    *    « 

%\)t  Pulpit. 

Conference  Sermon  —  ''  The  Uni- 
tarian Heritage  and  Tradition." 

By  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

"For  we  are  laborers  together  with  God." 

—1  Cor.  3. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  this  morning, 
friends  and  brethren,  concerning  the 
"Unitarian  Heritage  and  Tradition," 
hoping  to  make  my  point  of  departure 
and  my  haven  the  spirit  of  these  remark- 
able words  of  the  great  apostle.  Our 
own  Dr.  Hale  has  somewhere  called  at- 
tention to  this  text  in  order  to  say  that 
the  King  James  version  does  not  quite 
bring  us  all  the  vital  meaning  of  the 
great  original.  For  modem  ears  the 
word  labor  is  a  heavy,  task-suggesting 
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dissyllable,  and  "laborer"  brings  np  a 
figure  of  toilsomeness,  of  endurance,  of 
longing  to  be  through  and  over  with  our 
job.  The  fellowship  of  work  with  God 
which  Paul  meant  was  far  away  from 
that.  His  own  tireless  overflowing  en- 
ergy in  season,  out  of  season,  an  ever- 
lasting morning  glow  upon  his  face  as 
he  preached  his  gospel  of  heavenly  good- 
will, has  been  reflected  in  the  illustrious 
line  of  prophets  and  saints  of  Christian 
history,  and  in  none  more  conspicuously 
than  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Where  ever 
was  there  a  more  joyous,  exuberant 
worker  with  the  Divine  Will  than  he? 
He  said  once,  ''Nothing  of  creed  or 
handbook  of  morality  can  so  touch  any 
life  as  does  the  real  experience  of  a  man 
who  has  found  out  he  is  the  son  of  God, 
and  can  go  directly  to  his  Father  for 
guidance  and  help."  And  when  he 
passed  away,  four  weeks  since,  how  in- 
evitable was  the  experience  meeting  in 
every  one  of  our  churches.  And  the  tes- 
timony of  countless  men  and  w^omen  of 
every  other  denomination,  that  one  of 
the  truest  lovers  of  men  and  most  like 
Jesus  himself  in  spirit  and  work  w^as 
gone  from  earth.  And  Dr.  Hale,  being 
dead,  yet  speaks  to  us  to-day.  He  was, 
may  we  not  say  forever  is,  a  fellow 
worker  with  God,  like  Paul  himself,  and 
we  could  do  no  better  thing  for  the  les- 
son of  this  hour  and  of  this  Conference 
than  remind  ourselves  that  such  a  man 
is  the  consummate  flower  of  our  Unita- 
rian Christian  faith.  Are  not  his  life 
and  joyous  earnestness  of  service  an 
epitome  of  true  Christianity?  Is  not 
his  character  a  word  made  flesh  and 
dwelling  among  us,  our  noblest  example 
of  what  the  heritage  and  tradition  of  the 
Unitarian  really  is  and  really  means  to  the 
man  or  woman  who  takes  it  all  to  heart 
and  strives  to  utter  it  forth  in  living  ? 

Some  old  writer  has  said,  "That  when 
God  would  plant  New  England,  he 
sifted  the  whole  church  to  get  the  Prot- 
estants; he  sifted  the  Protestants  to  get 
the  Puritans,  and  he  sifted  the  Puritans 
to  get  the  Independents."  Among  these 
Independents  at  last  stood  forth  the  lit- 
tle group  whom  their  enemies  misnamed 
Socinians  and  later  Unitarians.  In  due 
time  this  divine  sifting  brought  forth 
of  ministers  men  like  Freeman  and 
Channing,  Emerson  and  Theodore  Par- 


ker. Jas.  Freeman  Clarke  and  Starr 
King,  and  Professors  Carroll  Everett  and 
Eliot  of  Harvard.  Of  the  laity  there  is 
a  long  host  whom  we  will  not  try  to 
name,  including  poets,  philanthropists, 
educators,  great  merchants,  statesmen, 
judges,  soldiers,  governors,  presidents, 
and  a  splendid  rank  and  file  of  work- 
ers in  the  vineyard  of  American 
uplift  and  achievement.  Among 
churches  w^e  are  historically  one  of  the 
smallest  denominations,  regarded,  how- 
ever, with  an  entirely  disproportion- 
ate jealousy  or  fear  by  the  whole 
group  of  evangelical  Protestantism, 
and,  yet  may  we  not  say,  showing 
with  everj^  new  generation  some  marked 
type  or  adaptation  in  advance  of  our 
time,  some  new  deep  sympathy  with  re- 
vealing truth,  or  illuminating  criticism 
of  life,  which  decides  for  the  world  that 
we  have  a  name  to  live,  and  that  the 
great  Angel  of  our  church,  facing  now 
Godward,  noAV  manward,  holds  office  to 
do  mankind  some  divine  grace.  What, 
then,  is  that  distinguishing  tradition  of 
the  independents  called  Unitarian,  or 
liberal  Christians?  What  has  it  been 
up  to  this  day,  and  how  much  of  the 
same  message  does  the  world  need  at 
this  hour?  Or  what  newer  message 
are  we  called  to  deliver,  and  if  need  be, 
to  suffer  for?  It  is  for  an  answer  to 
these  questions  that  I  ask  you  to  face 
with  me  our  heritage  and  tradition. 

Since,  to  use  biological  language,  we 
must  be,  in  great  part,  what  our 
church's  life  history  reveals,  may  I  re- 
mind you  then,  first,  that  we  have 
sprung  from  the  loins  of  the  whole  his- 
toric church  of  Jesus  Christ,  apostolic, 
Roman  Catholic,  Calvinist,  Episcopal, 
Armenian,  Quaker,  Congregational,  and 
that  we  bear  some  of  their  distinguish- 
ing marks  within  the  very  body  of  our 
thinking,  feeling,  and  doing,  in  our  very 
walk  and  spiritual  conversation.  Do  we 
realize  the  inseparableness  of  the  rela- 
tion, the  life  tie,  that  mingles  their  blood 
in  ours,  some  of  their  nature  with  our 
nature?  In  the  realm  of  physical  being 
we  hear  much  of  hereditary  and  ac- 
quired characters,  with  the  leading  em- 
phasis upon  the  former ;  and  is  it  not  of 
prime  importance  to  us  to  recognize  a 
heritage  of  much  that  is  best  in  us  from 
a    spiritual    ancestry,    and    a   tradition 
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that  we  still  hold  in  common  with 
Catholic  and  with  Protestant?  For 
by  the  law  of  spiritual  survival  it  is 
the  better  and  the  best  which  is 
mounting  up  in  us  and  in  them;  it 
is  the  universal  and  not  the  partic- 
ular which  is  commonizing  all  churches 
and  canonizes  their  saints.  And  why 
call  attention  first  to  this  ?  Because  it  is 
a  fault  of  our  human  nature  to  lose  the 
spiritual  perspective,  to  forget  the  rocks 
from  which  we  are  hewn,  and  the  roots 
that  bear  us  and  through  which  our 
chief  nourishment  may  come.  Would  it 
astonish  you  to  have  some  spiritual  biol- 
ogist dissect  your  make-up  and  discover 
that  you  are  three-fourths  Catholic,  one- 
eighth  Protestant,  one-sixteenth  an  ac- 
quired Unitarian  character,  and  the 
other  fraction  on  the  wing  ?  This  is  only 
a  figure  of  speech,  it  may  be,  but  let  it 
help  us  to  recall  how  much  we  owe,  how 
much  is  inescapable,  from  our  spiritual 
and  moral  parentages ;  and  that  the  best 
part  of  a  good  Unitarian  may  be  after 
all  his  Catholic  part,  his  Covenanter  or 
Anabaptist  part,  the  strain  of  John 
Wesley  or  of  George  Fox,  in  his  spiritual 
blood,  the  quality  of  John  Robinson  or 
George  Williams  or  Jonathan  Edwards, 
which  has  sent  a  fire  of  righteousness 
and  sincerity  into  his  being.  All  of 
these,  in  turn,  for  source  and  nourishing 
are  rooted  in  the  early  Christians,  in 
the  Church  Apostolic,  the  churches  of 
Paul,  and  in  the  heart  of  their  divinely 
human  Master.  When  we  speak  of  our 
heritage,  ought  we  not  always  first  to 
take  this  great  major  key  and  sing  of 
the  Holy  Church  Universal,  of  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  prophets,  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs,  the  glorious  company 
of  all  forthsetters  of  good  news  from 
heaven,  which  have  been  since  the  world 
began  and  who  now  share  in  us  and  with 
us  as  fellow  workers  with  the  Most  High  ? 
Bear  with  me  if  I  seek  farther  to  em- 
phasize this  blood  relationship,  for  is  it 
not  too  often  denied  by  our  sister 
churches  and  forgotten  or  made  slight  of 
by  some  of  our  own?  When  there  is  a 
real  difference  of  manifestation,  we  are 
temDted  to  accent  that  difference,  for- 
getting the  under  grrasp  of  the  same 
spirit.  For  erample.  may  not  a  man 
who  heartily  believes  in  everlasting  hell- 
fire  and  another  who  as  heartily  repu- 


diates that  dogma  yet  hates  everlast- 
ingly a  mean  or  cruel  or  sensual  deed, 
have  infinitely  more  in  common  of  real 
vision  and  motive  for  action  than  they 
differ?  Does  not  the  same  deep-striking 
root  bear  them,  the  same  tradition  sway 
their  wills?  What  root?  What  tradi- 
tion? What  other  than  the  conviction 
of  a  fixed  and  eternal  difference  between 
good  and  evil,  between  love  and  hate, 
between  moral  beauty  and  hellish  gross- 
ness,  between  self-sacrifice  and  self-seek- 
ing— a  conviction  which  finds  a  meeting 
ground  in  an  actual  striving  for  the 
good  here  and  now,  and  battling  against 
wickedness  there  or  here.  At  the  heart 
of  all  great  doctrines  and  functions  of 
the  historic  church  are  there  not  spirit- 
ual meanings,  the  attempt  to  solve  the 
same  problems  of  intellect  or  conscience 
for  the  living  will  of  man  —  problems 
which  continue  always  everywhere  the 
same?  Granted  the  perversions,  the 
misdirections,  the  lies  of  the  letter,  the 
blasphemies  even,  which  these  dogmas 
have  been  put  to,  shall  we  forget  that 
they  were  once,  and  are  still  to  some 
minds,  the  expression  of  a  hunger  to 
set  forth  a  solution  of  the  mystery  and 
contradiction  which  is  within  our  very 
nature  and  being — half  angel,  half  brute 
as  each  of  us  is  ?  What  if  their  solution 
is  inadequate,  is  not  the  problem  still  in 
hand?  Do  not  the  same  solemnities  of 
the  will  and  of  the  world  confront  us  as 
confronted  Paul,  Augustine,  Bernard, 
John  Bunyan, — the  same  baffling  of 
wings  to  rise,  and  mire  to  drag  our  feet 
through  ? 

0  men  and  women,  make  room  in  your 
heart  for  morning  and  evening  tides  of 
sympathy  with  everyone  who  has  suf- 
fered the  agony  of  a  doubt  and  known 
the  luxury  of  a  conviction,  for  any  one 
whose  will  has  struggled  out  to  any  kind 
of  moral  consecration,  and  who  has  felt, 
in  any  terms  whatever,  the  touch  of 
God's  consenting  and  approving  spirit, 
the  reality  of  divine  aid.  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  working  together  with  that  Holy 
Spirit  for  a  world  of  beauty  and  truth, 
for  purified  souls  and  hearts  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Eternal  Good. 

And  this  larger  view  of  our  blood  re- 
lationship to  mother  and  sister  denomi- 
nations, together  with  acknowledgment 
of   our   heritage    from   and   with   them, 
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may  give  us  a  mind  to  discern  what  is 
really  going  on  in  other  churches  for 
the  emancipation  of  a  purer  gospel,  and 
the  magnifying  of  a  truer  service  of 
man.  Underneath  old  names,  sheathed 
in  old  forms,  entangled  with  outworn 
shibboleths,  there  is  coming  to  birth  a 
spirit  more  catholic  than  Catholicism, 
and  more  truly  evangelical  and  protest- 
ant  than  Protestant  evangelicalism.  In 
the  world  of  theology  things  are  not 
what  they  seem,  and  sometimes  by  the 
rule  of  contraries,  you  may  judge 
where  the  real  and  deeper  life  tide  of 
a  denomination  is  by  the  surface  noise 
of  reactionaries,  the  iterations  of  old 
war  cries,  or  the  ukases  announcing 
that  all  things  are  as  when  the  fathers 
fell  asleep. 

The  story  is  told  of  some  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, the  Parry  expedition,  I  think, 
heading  north  over  a  huge  ice  floe  for 
days  and  weeks  and  finding  themselves 
then  by  solar  observation  actually 
further  south  than  when  they  began. 
The  whole  great  field  of  frozen  ice  on 
which  they  painfully  dragged  their 
sledges  north,  was  moving  southward 
day  and  night  beneath  them,  borne  by 
ocean  currents, — ''a  tide  too  full  for 
sound  or  foam."  Is  not  such  a  tide  veri- 
tably moving  within  and  beneath  so- 
called  orthodoxy?  Every  divinity  school 
is  a  battleground.  This  very  day  ^\dt- 
nesses  one  in  Chicago,  another  in 
Princeton,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be  Ox- 
ford, and  Paris,  and  Rome.  Nobler  in- 
tellectual conceptions  of  religious  truth, 
of  salvation,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
of  the  life  of  man,  are  finding  prophetic 
utterances  and  making  resistless  appeal. 
Who  more  swiftly  than  we  Unitarians 
should  recognize  this,  rejoice  with  it, 
and  own  to  the  signs  of  the  common 
heritage  by  believing  that  the  heart  of 
all  Christendom  is  true  and  is  beating  its 
music  out  in  spite  of  dubitations  by  the 
waters  of  Reuben,  and  perplexing  creeds. 
Nothing  will  so  mark  us  with  provincial- 
ism and  with  the  very  narrowness  we 
may  accuse  in  others,  as  a  tone  of  cold 
criticism,  or  pharisee  pride,  towards 
orthodox  men  indiscriminately,  when- 
ever criticism  is  in  order,  as  it  must  be 
sometimes.  Why  not  warm  it  with  the 
passion  of  the  common  tradition  and 
with  the  assertion  of  helpful  sympathy 


for  the  common  end?  Why  not  praise 
where  we  can  and  may,  the  men  and 
the  deeds  of  other  fellowships  of  Chris- 
tians who  through  their  faith  and 
through  something  still  vital  in  their 
creed  are  stopping  the  mouths  of  lions 
and  quenching  the  violence  of  the  fires 
of  worldliness  and  turning  to  flight  the 
alien  armies  of  unrighteousness  and 
greed?  Why  not  rejoice  with  a  great 
rejoicing  whenever  they  obtain  a  better 
resurrection?  Why  talk  coldly,  half 
jealously,  of  the  partialism  that  con- 
tinues to  cling  to  them,  of  their  incon- 
sistency, of  their  refusal  to  call  us 
Christian  or  take  our  name?  Why  not 
rather  turn  criticism  upon  ourselves, 
thanking  God  for  the  critical  faculty 
to  see  our  own  faults  of  temper  or  will, 
taking  courage,  stirring  each  other  to  a 
holier  consecration  and  more  sacrificing 
zeal,  and  emulating  the  passion  of  loy- 
alty of  service,  which  moves  so  many  of 
these  sister  churches  to  intellectual 
house-cleanings  and  to  social  righteous- 
ness for  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men.  Is  it  not  the  negative  mood  in  any 
church  that  most  displeases  God  and  dis- 
tances men,  and  it  is  the  great  affirma- 
tions of  glowing  truths  that  fire  the 
heart,  that  drive  the  hand,  that  are  cre- 
ative of  loving  action;  and  those  can 
touch  any  fellowship  with  the  dew  of 
perpetual  youth  and  gladness  of  the 
morning.  And  without  that  creative 
mood,  that  everlasting  ''yea,"  what  are 
we  and  our  truths  but  "a  painted  ship 
upon  a  painted  ocean"? 

I  have  had  an  impressive  witness 
given  me  of  all  this  during  the  past  two 
weeks  in  the  general  convention  of  Bap- 
tists, which  met  at  Portland  with  1600 
delegates,  whose  meetings  I  attended 
for  a  part  of  nearly  every  day.  I  went 
for  my  own  sake  and  in  order  to  rub  off 
my  own  provincialism.  I  went  to  dis- 
cover the  significance  of  the  new  order 
and  widening  spirit;  and  not  for  any 
hour  were  such  signs  wanting.  I  found 
there  the  tides  of  modern  psychology, 
of  sociology,  of  biology,  of  the  higher 
criticism.  I  heard  in  the  mouths  of  lead- 
ing speakers  many  of  the  old  dogmas 
heaved  inside  out,  so  that  nothing  was 
left  of  them  but  their  names.  I  heard 
explanations  of  symbols  and  subordina- 
tion of  them  to  the  spirit ;  and  through 
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all  there  ran  a  passion  for  service,  the 
desire  of  spending"  and  being  spent, — all 
ranks  closing*  up,  and  all  methods  to  be 
mercilessly  tested  for  their  efficiency  in 
missions,  foreig-n  or  at  home.  This  is 
not  saying-  that  there  was  no  clinging  to 
idols,  no  fondling  of  old  names,  no  exag- 
gerations, no  phariseeism.  Whoever  as 
critic  wished  to  see  these  things  might 
find  them.  But  no  one  save  a  cynic 
could  fail  to  note  the  rushing,  freshen- 
ing breezes  of  denominational  new  birth, 
the  insistent  emphasis  upon  deeds  above 
words,  the  desire  to  build  a  present 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  good-will 
on  earth.  Such  a  convention  truly  ex- 
hibits the  new  order  of  things  and  men. 
Glorifying  their  own  names  and  history, 
after  the  manner  of  all  conferences,  this 
Baptist  body  was  full  of  a  greater  spirit 
and  tradition,  that  which  is  divinely 
common  to  all  who  have  caught  the 
heavenly  contagion  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
and  his  sons,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Theirs  was  the  holy  confidence  of  those 
who  feel  in  quickening  reality,  with 
Paul,  that  they  are  workers  together 
with  God. 

As  Unitarians,  indeed,  we  have  a  pe- 
culiar heritage  and  tradition,  which  has 
colored  all  our  work  and  stamped  upon 
us  a  definitive  type.  We  are  yet  nearly 
ten  years  away  from  the  centenary  of 
Dr.  Channing's  Baltimore  sermon,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  our 
church.  The  decades  since  have  covered 
the  most  eventful  years  in  the  story  of 
man.  Generations  hence  may  look  back 
and  wonder  how  the  race  was  not  crazed 
or  stupefied  by  the  rush  of  changes, 
knowledge,  and  life  poured  out  upon 
the  world,  how  we  were  not  blinded 
with  excess  of  light.  That  declaration 
of  Dr.  Channing  was  as  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness  for  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  He  touched  as  with  the 
spear  of  Ithuriel,  the  system  of  Calvin- 
ism and  revealed  its  moral  deformity  as 
then  preached  and  practiced  on  men's 
tortured  souls.  Like  a  prophet  he  ap- 
pealed in  a  clarion  summons  to  the  age 
for  the  vindication  of  human  nature 
and  God-nature.  He  was  followed  by 
the  preaching  and  writing  of  other  Uni- 
tarian apostles,  among  them  the  trans- 
cendentalist  group,  of  whom  Emerson 
was  chief.  All  these,  we  dare  to  think,  have 


not  been  the  least  of  the  spiritual  forces 
that  have  so  heaved  the  mind  of  Europe 
and  America.  Yet  for  a  long  period 
how  these  voices  seemed  only  to  beat  the 
air!  It  was  a  lonely  martyr  work  for 
many  of  our  men  and  women,  which  at 
times  was  heartbreaking.  But  oftener 
than  they  thought  and  better  than  they 
wrought,  the  unseen  breath  of  the  Spirit 
was  blowing.  We  have  not  made  half 
the  sacrifice  we  should,  we  have  not  been 
a  tithe  as  faithful  to  our  trust,  as  we 
ought  to  be.  We  have  not  lived  out  a 
hundredth  of  the  glorious  liberty  and 
truth  revealed  to  us,  but  God  has  used 
us  in  ways  various  and  unknown.  His 
rains  have  returned  again  to  heaven 
that  gave,  but  have  watered  the  earth. 
There  has  been  given  both  open  and 
secret  increase.  Who  will  ever  know 
how  much  of  the  regeneration  of  theo- 
logical thought  and  the  growing  intellec- 
tual sanity  and  moral  sincerity  is  owing 
to  the  despised  Unitarian  ? 

Two  years  ago,  in  a  visit  upon  Pro- 
fessor Foster  of  Chicago  University,  re- 
ferring to  his  first  memorable  book,  I 
ventured  to  say,  ''You  can  scarcely 
know,  Professor,  the  help  and  new  cour- 
age it  gives  us  Unitarians,  after  our  long 
testimony  and  striving  for  these  great 
truths,  and  some  doubtings  over  their 
seeming  barrenness  for  others,  to  have 
such  new  witness  and  conviction  of  them 
spoken  out  by  the  strong  men  of 
churches  like  yours."  He  answered  with 
a  fine  note  of  feeling,  ''And  you  Unita- 
rians have  no  idea  how  far  and  deep 
that  testimony  and  fidelity  of  yours  has 
reached,  and  what  a  work  it  is  doing  in 
places  you  least  hear  of, — but  will  hear 
of  soon." 

Recalling,  in  conclusion,  that  story  of 
Dr.  Parry,  shall  we  not  for  a  recessional 
ask  ourselves  whether  like  other  denomi- 
nations we  may  not  discover  that  God's 
oceans  are  carrying  us  sometimes  other 
ways  than  those  we  are  facing,  that  like 
them  w^e  need  to  make  new  celestial  ob- 
servations in  order  to  find  where  we  are, 
or  better,  where  God  is,  that  we  work 
with  him.  Loyal  to  all  that  is  noblest 
in  our  tradition,  loving  the  names  of  the 
fathers,  cleaving  to  the  great  foundation 
principles  of  pure  religion,  let  us  never 
forget  that  faith  is  only  justified  in 
works.   Let  us  close  this  Conference  with 
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a  feeling  of  penitence  that  we  fall  so 
far  short  of  what  we  might  be,  and  that 
we  so  poorly  answer  the  call  of  God  to 
be  his  fellow  workers.  Let  the  example 
of  Dr.  Hale  awaken  us  to  something  of 
his  exultant  outspoken  faith  and  word, 
— to  something  of  his  wonder-working 
sense  of  companionship  with  Jesus  as  a 
son  of  God.  I  shall  always  remember 
one  interjection  of  Dr.  Hale's  in  the 
midst  of  a  sermon  he  was  preaching.  He 
read  from  his  notes  the  words,  "immor- 
tals never  forget" ;  then,  looking  up,  he 
gave  a  lion-like  shake  of  his  head  and 
said,  "they  don't  tvant  to  forget!"  Let 
us  not  forget,  brethren,  let  us  never 
want  to  forget  that  we  are  workers  to- 
gether with  God,  and  that  we  should  be 
workers  with  all  others  whom  God  is 
working  with.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
there  is  exigent  work  to  do,  that  there 
are  crying  wrongs  to  be  righted — moun- 
tains to  scrape  down,  plains  to  fill  up, 
waste  places  to  slash  and  drain,  wilder- 
nesses of  materialism  and  brutality 
where  no  rose  blossoms,  solitary  places 
and  "nobody  is  glad  for  them."  As  I 
go  through  splendid  cities  like  this, 
amazed  at  its  material  achievements,  its 
buoyant  animalism,  I  wonder  prophet- 
ically what  it  might  be  and  will  be,  when 
the  holy  spirit  of  humane  good-will 
mounts  higher,  comes  to  its  own,  gets 
right  hold  of  things  of  beauty,  of  civic 
truth  and  moral  sanity,  and  when  some 
of  this  gluttonous  wealth  and  more  of 
this  magnificent  "togetherness"  seek 
channels  for  social  regeneration,  and 
the  very  stones  cry  out  for  leaders 
against  the  destruction  of  the  people,  the 
waste  of  souls,  the  indignities  and  op- 
pression of  class  against  class  and  man's 
inhumanity  to  man !  And  in  this  mood 
shall  we  not  hear  the  seraphim  talking 
to  one  another  about  the  fulness  of  the 
earth  as  being  the  Lord's  glory?  And 
look!  One  of  the  angels  with  golden 
tongs  is  plucking  a  live  coal  from  the 
altar.  He  is  not  going  to  heaven  with  it, 
he  is  going  to  touch  some  one's  mouth. 
And  listen  again !  A  voice  crying, 
^'Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go 
for  us  ?"  Shall  we  not  every  one  answer 
from  purified  lips  and  a  contrite  heart 
and  a  with-God-working  will,  "Here 
am  I.  Send  me." 
Portland,  Ore. 


€bent0- 
Ordination  of  Rev.  Otto  E.  Duerr. 

A  marked  event  in  the  history  of  Uni- 
tarianism  on  the  Pacific  Coast  took  place 
at  Everett,  Washington,  Sunday  even- 
ing, July,  11th,  when  Otto  Eugene 
Duerr  was  ordained  and  installed  as 
pastor.  Mr.  Duerr  is  the  first  graduate 
of  the  Pacific  School  for  the  Ministry 
to  be  installed  over  one  of  our  churches. 
The  ordaining  council,  consisting  of 
Revs.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  T.  L.  Eliot,  E.  M. 
Wilbur,  J.  A.  Cruzan  and  F.  Alban 
Weil,  and  Mrs.  Cruzan  and  Professor 
Louise  Humphrey  Smith,  went  from 
Seattle  to  Everett  by  steamer,  and  were 
met  at  the  dock  by  a  committee  of  the 
church  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wildes, 
CoJvin  and  Newcomb,  and  were  given  a 
delightful  carriage  ride  around  the 
"City  of  Smokestacks."  Later  the  en- 
tire delegation  met  for  dinner  around 
the  hospitable  board  of  Mr.  Duerr. 

At  the  ordination  service  the  very- 
pleasant  and  homelike  hall  was  beauti- 
fully decorated,  and  the  congregation 
filled  it  to  the  doors.  Rev.  F.  L.  Hos- 
mer presided  and  read  the  scriptures. 
The  music  was  excellent,  and  the  ordain- 
ing hymn  was  the  one  written  by  Samuel 
Longfellow  for  the  ordination  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
That  which  added  greatly  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  occasion  was  the  presence  of 
Rev.  R.  B.  Hassell,  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  who  made  the  invocation, 
and  Rev.  W.-  E.  Randall,  the  genial 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  who  gave 
the  "Welcome  from  the  Clergy  of 
Everett."  It  required  courage  on  the 
part  of  these  brethren  to  brave  the  con- 
servatism of  Everett,  but  they  stood 
manfully  for  Christian  fellowship,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  their  telephones  were 
kept  very  busy  by  protesters  after  the 
program  appeared  in  the  daily  papers. 

The  sermon  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  of 
Portland,  was  an  earnest  plea  that  our 
beautiful  Unitarian  gospel  should  not 
only  be  grasped  intellectually,  but  that 
it  should  be  lived,  and  made  a  daily 
power  in  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the 
church,  and  the  communal  life  of  Ever- 
ett. Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot's  ordaining  prayer 
brought  pastor  and  people  to  the  source 
of  all  life,   power,   and  success.     Dean 
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Wilbur,  under  whose  training  Mr.  Duerr 
had  been  fitted  for  the  ministry,  in  his 
charge  to  his  former  pupil,  dwelt  upon 
the  fact  that  he  was  to  be  a  minister  and 
preacher  of  the  gospel — not  an  essayist, 
orator,  or  lecturer.  Mr.  Duerr's  nearest 
neighbor  on  the  north,  Rev.  F.  Alban 
Weil,  of  Bellingham,  felicitously  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  wel- 
come to  the  ministry.  Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan, 
Field  Agent  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  who  had 
spent  three  months  at  Everett  in  suc- 
cessfully preparing  the  way  for  the  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Duerr,  gave  the  charge 
to  the  people.  The  "Welcome  from  the 
Clergy  of  Everett/'  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Ran- 
dall, and  the  benediction  by  the  pastor, 
closed  the  memorable  service.  It  was 
a  red-letter  day  for  the  little  band  in 
Everett,  who  in  the  face  of  difficulties, 
discouragements  and  failures,  have  held 
together,  steadfast,  faithful,  believing. 


The  Alaska-Yukon  Exposition. 

By  Charles  A.  Murdock. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  give 
an  idea  of  any  great  exposition  by  de- 
scriptive paragraphs  or  even  by  photo- 
graphs or  other  pictorial  illustration. 
One  must  see  to  have  any  satisfactory 
conception.  The  Seattle  fair  seems  not 
to  be  receiving  the  recognition  it  de- 
serves. Opinions  may  vary.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  gigantic  expositions 
at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  apt  to 
judge  hastily,  giving  undue  weight  to 
size,  and  the  compactness  of  the  grouped 
buildings  may  be  deceptive  at  first 
glance  and  give  an  impression  of  limita- 
tion not  really  deserved. 

On  one  point  all  agree, — the  site  is 
magnificent  and  the  effect  en  masse  is 
one  of  unusual  beauty.  The  buildings 
are  fine  examples  of  the  accepted  archi- 
tecture for  exhibition  purposes,  and 
they  are  effectively  and  conveniently 
placed.  At  least  seven  of  them  are  per- 
manent buildings  of  dignified  and  im- 
posing character.  A  feature  winning 
universal  praise  is  the  use  of  plants  and 
flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
walks  and  buildings  are  bordered  with 
flowering  plants  of  every  variety  and 
great  beauty.  Masses  of  bloom  meet  one 
at  every  turn.     Banks  of  poppies,  gera- 


niums, coreopsis,  phlox,  pelargoniums, 
Shasta  daisies,  cactus  dahlias,  and  every 
imaginable  flower  are  profusely  abun- 
dant, and  the  perfect  sward  of  rich 
green  grass  is  a  wonder  to  behold  on  a 
spot  that  a  few  months  ago  was  covered 
with  the  debris  of  building  material. 

The  water-flow  that  cascades  down  the 
court  and  rises  in  a  graceful  fountain  in 
its  center  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and  the  distant  view  of  Rainier, 
which  is  said  to  be  directly  facing  the 
government  building  on  a  line  following 
the  flowing  stream,  one  can  well  believe 
to  be  impressive  when  permitted  by  the 
elements. 

The  exhibits  are  much  more  extensive 
than  would  be  inferred  at  first  glance, 
and  if  any  sort  of  justice  is  done  them, 
many  visits  must  be  paid.  The  most  im- 
pressive is  the  government  display,  which 
is  interesting,  pride-inspiring,  and  of 
great  educational  value.  A  week  could 
be  spent  without  exhausting  its  illustra- 
tion of  what  the  government  is  doing 
and  how  it  is  doing  it.  Every  depart- 
ment is  represented  and  one  gains  a 
widened  view  of  what  government 
means  and  what  we  increasingly  receive 
at  its  hands.  Prominence  is  given  to 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  a  large  building 
being  filled  with  samples  of  its  products 
and  resources,  and  illustration  by  mag- 
nificent wall  paintings  of  its  scenery. 
The  Philippines  and  Hawaii  are  also 
well  presented  and  attract  keen  interest. 

The  Forestry  Building  built  of  logs  is 
a  beautiful  structure,  better  suited  for 
the  exhibits  it  holds  than  its  famed 
predecessor  at  the  Portland  fair,  but 
lacking  its  impressive,  cathedral  effects. 
The  exhibit  made  by  Canada  is  very  at- 
tractively arranged  and  very  impressive. 
Its  industries  and  products  are  surpris- 
ingly extensive,  and  its  business  import- 
ance may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
its  invested  capital  has  increased  eighty- 
six  per  cent  in  five  years. 

Califomians  are  justly  proud  of  the 
more  than  creditable  exhibition  of  its 
resources,  which  are  well  arranged  in  a 
handsome  buildino:  and  presented  in  a 
bright  and  attractive  way  with  that  cor- 
dial hospitality  that  is  so  characteristic 
and  entertaining.  The  display  of  fine 
arts  is  a  great  surprise.  Through  the 
kind  interest  of  Eastern  possessors,  fine 
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examples  of  the  world's  greatest  artists, 
old  and  new,  are  presented.  Few  names 
of  consequence  are  wanting  and  many 
of  the  paintings  are  truly  great.  Room 
after  room  may  be  visited  without  find- 
ing any  commonplace  canvases,  and 
when  one  sees  good  Titians,  Murillos, 
Corots,  Constables,  and  Turners,  he 
feels  that  he  is  enjoying  a  rare  privilege. 
No  room,  however,  is  of  more  interest 
than  that  devoted  to  the  marvelous  Cur- 
tis photographs  of  Indians  and  Indian 
life.  It  is  not  only  that  a  vanishing 
race  is  to  be  splendidly  held  in  memory, 
but  each  picture  is  of  distinct  value  as 
an  artistic  production. 

There  is  so  much  to  speak  of  if  one 
really  begins,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  make 
the  venture  when  space  is  so  limited. 

It  is  good  to  see  and  study  all  that  is 
set  forth.  It  is  worth  while  to  see  great 
crowds  of  well-behaved  people,  to  hear 
good  music,  to  revel  in  the  beauty  of 
flowers  and  of  lakes  and  trees.  It  is 
good  to  wander  down  the  Pay  Streak 
and  see  the  enjoyment  afforded  by  "Joy 
"Wheels,"  or  to  watch  Igorrotes  or  Esqui- 
maux at  their  work  or  their  play.  It 
does  serious  persons  good  to  unbend  and 
to  find  fun  in  eating  popcorn  and  being 
simple  to  the  verge  of  foolishness.  Its 
value  is  enhanced  when  it  comes  in  re- 
action from  the  intense  earnestness  of  a 
conference  devoted  to  the  weightier 
matters  of  life.  Austerity  needs  balance 
and  severity  loses  its  repellant  aspect 
when  lighted  up  by  enjoyment  that  is 
easily  provoked. 

The  Seattle  Fair  is  prescribed  for  all 
who  can  take  it  as  a  vacation  antidote 
for  that  tired  feeling  with  which  many 
good  people  are  at  this  period  of  the 
year  painfully  afflicted. 

*  *    * 
My  Allies. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love — let  these  my  allies  be, 
All  fibered  with  the  woof  of  charity. 
These  at  my  side  I'll  win  my  way  through  all — 
It  matters  not  what  trials  may  befall. 
Let  foes  come  on,  we'll  put  the  host  to  rout. 
And  face  with  courage  Fear,  Despair,  and 
Doubt. 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs,  in  Munsey^s. 

*  *     # 

"Doctrine  is  nothing  but  the  skin  of 
truth  set  up  and  stuffed." — Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 


Mathematical  Philosophy. 

AXIOM. 

The  whole  of  a  man's  character  should 
be  greater  than  any  of  his  inconsisten- 
cies. 

DEFINITION. 

If  one  great  soul  comprehends  an- 
other great  soul,  the  result  is  friendship. 

A  person  whose  stupidity  is  greater 
than  a  right  amount  is  called  obtuse. 

A  person  who  is  bounded  by  straight 
lines  of  conduct,  having  all  the  comers 
of  his  character  right,  is  called  square. 

THEOREMS. 

A  chord  of  sympathy  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  hearts. 

The  product  of  the  golden  means  of 
life  is  always  greater  than  the  extremes. 

The  value  of  a  man's  influence  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  his  character  multi- 
plied by  his  common  sense. 

Two  opposing  wills  will  never  meet, 
howsoever  far  they  may  be  extended. 

A  good  life  is  bounded  by  a  curved 
line,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  point  within,  called  the  con- 
science.— Mary  S.  Taylor,  in  Life. 
*    *    * 

Choate  as  an  Interpreter. — Richard 
Choate  was  once  trying  a  case  before 
Justice  Shaw,  and  one  witness  who  took 
the  stand  was  a  minister. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  Choate. 

"Ezekiel  Lee,"  answered  the  witness. 

Justice  Shaw,  not  hearing  readily, 
leaned  forward  and  asked  Choate  what 
the  witness  said. 

''He  said,  your  honor,  that  his  name 
was  Ezekiel  Lee,"  replied  Choate. 

"What  is  your  occupation?"  continued 
Choate. 

"I  am  a  humble  candle  bearer  of  the 
Lord,"  replied  the  witness. 

Justice  Shaw  bent  over  the  bench  and 
inquired  what  the  witness  had  said. 
Choate  responded,  saying  that  the  wit- 
ness had  said  that  he  was  a  humble  can- 
dle bearer  of  the  Lord. 

"Of  what  denomination  are  you?" 
questioned  Choate. 

"I  am  a  Baptist,"  replied  Lee. 

Again  Justice  Shaw  leaned  forward 
and  asked  what  the  witness  had  said,  and 
Choate  replied,  "He  said,  your  honor, 
that  he  was  a  dip  candle." — Exchange. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  PACinc  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 

Analysis  of  Play  Construction  and  Dra- 
matic Principle.  W.  T.  Price,  author 
and  publisher.     New  York.     $5.00. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Price,  the  author  of  this  book, 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  study  of  play 
construction.  He  was  at  one  time  dramatic 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  and 
has  been  quite  successful  as  a  dramatist. 
Later,  he  was  engaged  by  the  late  A.  M.  Palmer 
as  a  reader  of  plays.  He  then  became  identi- 
fied with  Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  of  the  New  York 
Dramatic  Mirror,  in  a  like  capacity.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  his  duties  as  reader,  Mr. 
Price  was  constantly  besought  for  advice  by 
ambitious  authors.  From  his  experience,  both 
practical  and  theoretical,  Mr.  Price  soon  found 
that  nothing  could  be  done  with  material  fur- 
nished by  the  individual  who,  although  he  has 
read  everything  written  on  the  subject,  knows 
nothing  of  the  art  of  playwriting.  Mr.  Price 
discovered  also  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
young  author  that  he  fell  into  certain  errors,  as 
no  book  had  ever  been  published  in  the  English 
language  that  was  adequate  for  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  workshop.  The  author,  in 
his  preface  to  this  volume,  further  says: 

"Such  books  as  had  been  published  were  use- 
ful as  an  introduction  to  the  study,  and  they 
are  still  absolutely  essential  to  the  student,  but 
something  more  is  required.  It  long  ago  be- 
came plain  to  me  that  the  art  was  too  large  to 
be  compassed  by  a  single  volume  or  by  any  one 
method  of  investigation  or  instruction.  It  is 
not  to  the  purpose  now  to  inquire  into  the  rea- 
sons why  no  dramatist  has  ever  attempted  to 
provide  these  needed  text  books  for  the  stu- 
dent, supplying  him  with  the  tools  of  the  work- 
shop and  not  books  of  literary  style  addressed 
to  posterity,  with  the  quick  delivery  stamp  on 
them  of  an  endowed-college  professor.  It  was 
also  plain  to  me  that  the  whole  subject  required 
a  new  investigation  and  restudy  conducted  on 
an  entirely  independent  initiative.  It  was  not 
possible  to  meet  the  demand  by  a  compilation. 
The  process  of  the  amateur's  mind  had  to  be 
considered,  that  process  which  is  entirely  nat- 
ural to  the  mind  ignorant  of  dramatic  law  in 
all  directions.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  have 
learned  more  on  that  line  of  investigation  than 
on  any  other.  It  has  been  to  my  profit,  and  I 
hope  to  that  of  the  student,  that  I  have  read 
and  analyzed  thousands  of  plays  by  amateurs. 
The  study  of  false  dramatic  syntax  will  be  an 
important  element  in  our  work  together.  This 
volume  concerns  analysis  only.  In  another  sec- 
tion of  our  study  I  shall  trace  dramatic  law 
back  to  nature  and  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  thereby  proving  to  you  that  the 
form  is  not  purely  artificial  and  that  true 
plays  are  not  written  by  'rules' ;    and  then  step 


by  step  we  shall  do  all  that  is  required  of  the 
craftsman  to  gain  his  art.  My  sole  and  con- 
stant aim  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  student  by 
formulating  the  art  in  the  most  practical  way 
and  by  not  writing  a  single- line  for  the  mere 
sake  of  writing." 

Many  statements  made  by  Mr.  Price,  upgn 
first  reading,  are  strange  to  one  who  has  not 
thought  along  such  lines  before.  Due  consider- 
ation, however,  brings  the  conviction  that  this 
careful  author  and  critic  is  quite  right.  An 
apparently  radical  declaration  is  that  drama- 
tists are  made,  not  born.  No  one  ever  wrote  a 
play  without  observing  certain  constructive 
laws.  To  secure  satisfactory  results,  these 
canons  of  composition  must  be  rigidly  observed. 

Another  popular  belief  that  is  pricked  is 
that  certain  persons  are  born  with  that  indefin- 
able something  which  for  want  of  a  better 
name  is  styled  "dramatic  instinct."  Mr.  Price 
allows  no  one  to  indulge  in  this  erroneous  belief. 

The  method  of  writing  a  play  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  book.  Many  per- 
sons have  an  idea  that  to  write  a  play,  it  must 
be  dashed  off  in  a  frenzy  of  inspiration. 
Many  actors  have  this  same  notion.  Mr. 
Price  demonstrates  clearly  that  a  play  is  care- 
fully developed  from  a  simple  proposition  into 
a  plot.  The  plot  in  turn  is  divided  in  to  acts, 
and  the  acts  into  scenes.  It  is  from  the  scene- 
plot,  or  scenario,  that  the  dialogue  is  evolved. 
To  quote  the  author:  "The  scenario  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  play  into  scenes.  The  propo- 
sition may  be  given  as  the  problem  or  as  a 
story,  that  is  to  say,  a  logical  statement.  The 
play  is  the  way  you  carry  out  that  statement, 
or  solve  that  story  or  problem."  Several  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  the  means  and  methods  of 
writing  a  play. 

Mr.  Price  shows  also  that  the  drama  is  not 
life.  It  is  only  a  part  of  life,  or  those  parts 
of  life  centered  about  a  unifying  or  correlating 
idea.  The  play  deals  with  things  that  are 
found  in  life,  but  it  is  not  more  life  than  a 
dipper  of  sea  water  is  the  ocean. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  interesting 
things  of  which  Mr.  Price  writes  most  enter- 
tainingly and  instructively  in  the  thirty-five 
chapters  that  comprise  his  four  hundred  page 
book.  There  are  chapters  devoted  to  conditions 
precedent;  the  division  of  a  play  into  acts; 
the  preparation  of  a  scenario;  the  action  of  a 
play;  what  action  is  and  what  it  is  not;  objec- 
tivity in  the  drama ;  and  other  subjects  of 
great  interest  to  the  serious-minded  theater 
goer,  to  the  conscientious  critic,  and  to  the 
aspiring  playwright  who  wishes  to  be  true  to 
himself. 

Mr.  Price,  who  is  also  the  founder  and 
director  of  The  American  School  of  Playwrit- 
ing, with  offices  at  1440  Broadway,  New  York, 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries  regard- 
ing his  book,  as  well  as  any  in  relation  to  the 
institution  with  which  he  is  so  closely  identified, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  increase  a  proper 
and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  drama  in  this 
country,  by  a  practical  direction  of  the  con- 
structive abilities  of  its  pupils. 
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The  Mother — "What  are  you  crying  so 
for,  Tommie?"  The  Boy  —  "Why,  we 
were  playing  college,  and  pop  came  in 
and  hazed  me !" — Yonkers  Statesman. 

The  attitude  of  many  toward  the  suf- 
fragists appears  to  be  the  old  axiom  of 
our  school  days:  "Them  as  asks  sha'n't 
have;  them  as  don't  ask  don't  want." — 
Zangwill. 

Eealism.  —  The  Author — Well,  how 
did  you  like  my  play?  The  Critic — Oh, 
it  was  very  nice.  The  Author — Didn't 
you  think  the  church  scene  realistic.  The 
Critic — Intensely  so.  Why,  a  great  many 
of  us  actually  went  to  sleep  while  it  was 
on. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Our  Five  Feet  of  Summer  Books. — 
Nansen's  "Farthest  North";  William 
Winter's  "Old  Friends" ;  Whittier's 
"Snow  Bound";  Mahaffy's  "The  Frieze 
of  the  Parthenon";  Saxe's  "Nothing  to 
Wear" ;  A.  B.  Frost's  "American  Types." 
— New  York  Mail. 

Giving  Her  Away.  —  Who  gave  the 
bride  away?  Her  little  brother.  He 
stood  up  right  in  the  middle  of  the  cere- 
mony and  yelled,  "Hurrah,  Fanny, 
you've  got  him  at  last !" — Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

A  Stab. — I  am  afraid  you  would  mar- 
ry a  fool  if  he  asked  you."  "Is  that  a 
proposal  ?" — Illustrated  Bits. 

Donald  had  been  to  Sunday-school, 
and  on  coming  home  was  asked  what  he 
had  learned.  The  lesson  was  the  story 
of  Joseph.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "it  was  about 
a  boy  and  his  brothers  took  him  and  put 
him  in  a  hole  in  the  ground;  and  then 
they  killed  another  boy,  and  took  the  first 
boy's  coat  and  dipped  it  in  the  blood  of 

this  boy  and "    "Oh,  no,  Donald,  not 

another  boy !"  his  sister  interrupted,  hor- 
rified. But  Donald  stood  his  ground.  "It 
was,  too,"  he  insisted.  Then  he  added: 
"The  teacher  said  'kid,'  but  I  don't  use 
words  like  that." — Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. 

"I  know  where  the  'lectricity  that 
lights  our  house  comes  from,"  said  little 
Edna.  "Where  does  it  come  from?" 
queried  her  small  brother.  "From  the 
wall,"  replied  Edna.  "When  mamma 
wants  a  light  she  unbuttons  it." 


NEW  HYMN  BOOKS  FOR  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Charles  W.  Wendte. 
50  cents  per  single  copy;  10  cents  postage. 

Same  price  to  Sunday-schools,  but  when 
ordered  in  quantities  George  H.  Ellis  &  Co. 
will  pay  transportation.  A  few  copies  are 
for  sale  at  Unitarian  Headquarters. 

Twenty-eight  copies  of  ''The  Carol"  in 
fairly  good  condition  to  be  given  to  any 
Sunday-school  needing  them.  Please  ad- 
dress Headquarters,  Geary  and  Franklin 
streets,   San  Francisco. 

BOOKS    ON   SALE  AT   UNITARIAN 
HEADQUARTERS. 

Post- 
Price,     age. 
The  New  Theology $1  50    $0  08 

R.  J.  Campbell. 
The  Way  to  Happiness 1  25  06 

T.  R.  Slicer. 
Happiness   1  25  06 

Carl  Hilty. 
The  Church  of  To-day 75  07 

J.  H.  Crooker. 
A  Book  of  Prayers 1  50  10 

C.  G.  Ames. 
The  Soul  of  the  Bible 1  25  10 

U.  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Origin    and    Character    of    the 
Bible 1  20  15 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 

TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

The  Gospel  that  Jesus  Taught. 

Charles  A.  Allen. 
The   Main    Lines   of   Religion   as   Held   by 
Unitarians. 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
What  Think  Ye  of  Christ? 

Stopford  A,  Brooke,  LL.  D. 
Christianity  as  Christ  Preached  It. 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
A   Word   with   the    Pew;    or.    Helping   the 
Minister. 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
Semi-detached  Unitarians. 

Arthur  M.  Knapp. 
The  Unitarian  Principles. 

Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D. 
The  Layman's  Responsibility  for  the  Church 

Hon.  George  D.  Robinson,  LL.  D. 
Church-going,  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
What  Is  Left  after  the  Questionings  of  Our 
Time? 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
Christianity  Permanent. 

Francis   B.   Hornbrooke,  D.  D. 
True  and  False  Liberalism. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Unitarianism  and   Original  Congregational- 
ism in  New  England. 

Edward  E.  Hale,  D.  D. 
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Unitarianism :   It   Is   a   Positive   Faith,   and 
Rightly  Claims  Our  Loyalty. 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
Rational  Spirituality. 

George  Croswell  Cressey,  D.  D. 
Keep  the  Bible. 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
What    do    the    Evangelical    Denominations 
Hold  in  Common? 

William  H.  Lyon,  D.  D. 
Religion  Its  Own  Evidence. 

George   Batchelor, 
Religious   Habits. 

Thomas   R.   Slicer. 
The  Making  of  a  Soul. 

George  A.  Thayer. 
Ideal  Substitutes  for  God. 

James  Martineau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Relation  between  Ethics  and  Religion. 

James  Martineau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Religious  Education  of  Children. 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
God. 

Samuel  R.  Calthrop,  D.  D. 
Modern  Biblical  Criticism. 

Crawford  H.  Toy,  LL.  D. 
The  Mind  of  Christ. 

Brooke  Herford,  D.  D. 
Unitarianism. 

Rush  R.  Shippen. 
Co-operation  for  Holiness. 

Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D. 
The   Unitarian    Church   in    Its   Relation   to 
Other  Protestant  Churches. 

Howard  N.  Brown. 
The  Unitarian  Attitude  Towards  Theology. 

Samuel  M.   Crothers,  D.  D. 
The  Growth  of  Christianity  from  the  Mus- 
tard Seed. 

Thomas  G.  Milsted. 
The  Judgment  Day  of  the  Church. 

Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D. 
"Is  Not  This  Joseph's  Son?" 

Thomas  L.   Eliot,  D.  D. 
How  to  Die. 

Minot  J.  Savage,  D.  D. 
The  Real  Jesus. 

Howard  N.   Brown. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian.  It  has  long  been  the  desire 
of  those  who  control  its  policy  to  widen 
its  scope  and  make  it  more  completely 
representative  of  our  entire  Pacific 
Coast  fellowship.  It  has  been  left  too 
much  to  the  care  of  its  editor,  whose 
fraction  of  available  time  and  strength 
is  uneciual  to  its  satisfactory  conduct. 
We  hope  hereafter  that  the  ministers  of 
our  churches  will  respond  more  freely 
to  the  opportunity  offered,  and  recog- 
nize more  seriously  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  them. 

This  number  mainly  represents  the 
contributions  and  effort  of  a  few  of  our 
Oregon  friends.  Future  issues  may 
represent  other  localities  or  may  be  com- 
posed of  scattered  contributions.  It 
must  be  fully  understood  that  our  pub- 
lication is  in  no  sense  local,  and  that 
all  who  will  may  use  its  columns,  and 
that  all  who  ought  to  feel  it  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  privilege,  are  urged  to  feel  it 
and  do  it. 


To  fill  a  pulpit  and  inspire  to  higher 
life  those  who  accept  his  spiritual  leader- 
ship, is  a  great  privilege,  and  may  be  all 
that  the  best  of  men  can  do,  or  ought 
to  wish  for,  but  if  one  can  extend  his 
persuasive  power  and  through  the 
printed  word  reach  those  who  cannot 
hear  his  voice,  or  feel  his  presence,  no 
loss  is  suffered  and  much  gain  may  fol- 
low. The  privileged  few  receive  no 
less,  and  the  scattered  many  may  afford 
soil  for  much  increase.  "  An  instance  of 
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this  added  reach  is  given  in  the  recent 
publication  of  an  admirable  series  of 
addresses  to  young  men  by  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Brown  of  Oakland.  The  volume  is 
reviewed  in  our  Book  department,  and  is 
well  worth  anybody's  reading,  but  the 
point  to  be  made  here  is  the  great  mul- 
tiplication of  influence  when  a  man  can 
speak  to  the  boys  of  a  nation  in  addition 
to  those  of  his  own  church. 

The  Pacific  Unitarian  pulpit  is  not 
the  most  commanding,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  respect  and  consideration  and  the 
editor  wishes  to  share  it  freely  with  any 
earnest,  honest  soul  who  has  a  message. 


The  eighth  annual  grove  meeting  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  church  held  at  Isbel 
Grove  on  August  15th  was  a  delightful 
gathering.  The  spot  itself  is  unsur- 
passed in  natural  beauty,  and  the  day 
was  perfect.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  not  confined  to  the  congregation  of 
All  Souls'  Church,  for  many  men  and 
women,  of  various  households  of  faith, 
have  found  this  out-of-door  service  of 
worship  and  social  communion  enjoy- 
able and  helpful. 

Mr.  Stone  spoke  in  the  morning  on 
the  "Higher  Life  of  Santa  Cruz,"  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  same  topic  was 
handled  from  the  points  of  view  of  the 
clergyman,  the  public  official,  the  pro- 
fessional man,  the  business  man  and  the 
educator.  Rev.  Lyle  De  Jarnette  of  the 
Christian  Church  dared  the  conventions 
by  associating  with  heretics,  and  showed 
that  he  was  of  a  sympathetic  and  ap- 
preciative spirit.  The  other  participants, 
were  laymen,  and  they  all  spoke  well. 
Mr.  Leask's  address  is  to  be  found  on 
another  page,  and  we  hope  some  time 
to  be  able  to  offer  the  very  thoughtful 
paper  of  Mr.  George  A.  Bond,  principal 
of  the  high  school. 


There  are  those  who  feel  regret  that 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  no  longer  heads 
Harvard,   imagining   that  his   influence 


is  shut  off  by  his  retirement;  but  no 
one  who  has  considered  the  stir  created 
by  his  recent  address  on  the  ''Religion 
of  the  Future"  can  think  that  his  light 
has  ceased  to  shine,  or  that  interest  in 
religion  is  dying  out.  It  has  been  a  test 
by  which  others  are  brought  to  judg- 
ment and  has  acted  like  a  searchlight 
revealing  the  unexpected.  It  has 
brought  offense  to  a  few,  shown  dense- 
ness  of  mind  in  others  and  touches 
chords  of  sympathy  where  little  was 
expected.  It  at  least  has  set  a  good 
many  people  to  thinking  and  a  few  very 
bright  people  have  found  in  his  setting 
forth  the  religion  of  the  future  a  very 
recognizable  picture  of  the  religion  of 
the  present  as  interpreted  by  a  handful 
of  people  who  hope  they  are  reformers, 
but  are  not  considered  as  quite  safe  by 
some  of  their  fellow-religionists,  and  as 
being  somewhat  presumptions  in  claim- 
ing to  be,  in  any  sense.  Christians. 

C.  A.  M. 

That  part  of  the  usual  order  known 
as  ''the  devotional  service"  was  ill-pro- 
vided for  at  our  recent  Conference  at 
Seattle.  For  the  good  of  our  future 
meetings  we  ought  not  to  permit  the 
general  excellence  of  the  Conference  pro- 
gram to  blind  us  to  this  serious  defect. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  Conference  .the 
morning  session  was  closed  by  a  prayer. 
On  the  second  day  it  was  the  same,  the 
pressure  of  time  making  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Duerr  to  omit  his  prepared  ad- 
dress and  other  parts  incident  to  such 
a  service.  On  Sunday  the  worship  was 
necessarily  quite  subordinate  in  effect 
to  the  sermon  and  addresses.  At  no 
session  of  the  Conference  was  there  a 
devotional  service  as  such. 

This  was  not  entirely  out  of  line  with 
one  of  our  bad  traditions  both  East  and 
West.  I  refer  precisely  to  this  seeming 
neglect  and  subordination  everywhere 
of   the   service   of  worship   at   our  con- 
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ferences.  Sometimes  the  neglect  is  evi- 
denced in  the  perfunctoriness  of  a  serv- 
ice put  at  the  beginning  of  a  morning 
or  afternoon  session,  begun  with  a  hand- 
ful of  early-comers  and  continued  and 
ended  with  more  than  a  handful  of 
more  or  less  indifferent  late-comers. 
Sometimes  it  is  made  a  convenient 
''place  on  the  program"  for  the  smaller 
men  of  the  Conference  or  for  visiting 
ministers  that  turn  up  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Sometimes  the  services  of  de- 
votion are  confined  entirely  to  such 
exercises  as  appear  to  be  only  prelimi- 
nary to  the  sermon  or  important  even- 
ing addresses.  In  one  way  or  another 
this  bad  tradition  shows  itself;  and  it 
is  a  fair  question  whether  no  attempt 
at  devotional  services  at  all  would  not 
be  better  than  any  such  shabby  treat- 
ment. 

But  no  conference  can  possibly  be  so 
good  as  not  to  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
in  far-reaching  power  by  devotional 
services  properly  ordered.  I  would  not 
wish  to  lay  down  a  method  of  procedure 
as  the  only  one ;  but  I  do  venture  to  offer 
suggestions  as  follows:  First,  experi- 
ence and  observation  have  convinced 
me  that  as  a  rule  such  services  should 
come  at  noon  each  day,  rather  than  at 
the  opening  hour;  Second,  this  part 
should  be  assigned  for  at  least  one  of 
the  services  to  as  strong  a  religious 
leader  as  there  is  in  the  Conference,  and 
the  other  services  to  no  leader  no  less 
known  or  respected  than  the  average 
of  participants  in  the  formal  order  of 
the  Conference  program;  Third,  a  half- 
hour  should  be  set  apart  for  this  service 
each  day,  and  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram should  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere; Fourth,  when  the  room  is  quiet 
and  noisy  talkers  in  the  vestibules  have 
been  properly  policed,  the  service  might 
begin  with  some  noble  hymn;  following 
this  a  brief  reading  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  an  address  of  ten  minutes  from  the 


appointed  leader,  after  which  there 
might  be  a  partly  pre-arranged  expres- 
sion from  two  or  three  others  appro- 
priate to  the  hour;  this  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  prayer  either  by  the  leader 
or  by  some  one  of  his  choice,  and  then 
a  hymn  may  be  sung  and  benediction 
pronounced. 

It  is  still  better  in  those  of  our 
churches  that  have  not  entirely  given 
over  all  the  hallowed  customs  of  our 
fathers  in  the  fellowship,  if  there  may 
be  one  observance  of  the  Communion 
Service  during  the  time  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

But  in  any  event  let  us  take  the  de- 
votional service  in  our  conferences 
seriously  and  for  what  it  really  is.  In 
other  words,  let  us  omit  it  altogether  or 
give  it  the  dignity  and  importance 
which  its  truth  and  possible  value  war- 
rant.   

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  there 
been  any  better  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
tension of  our  cause  in  the  Northwest, 
This  was  graphically  presented  at 
Seattle  by  Secretary  Wilbur's  map  and 
quite  as  impressively  set  forth  by  his 
spoken  word  and  by  the  inspiring  ad- 
dress of  Secretary  Pratt  with  reference 
to  Western  Canada.  The  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  stimulated  a  great 
interest  in  the  Northwest.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  Seattle  Exposition  will 
be  quite  as  important.  There  was  no 
''slump"  following  the  Portland  Exposi- 
tion, and  there  will  be  none  after  the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific.  At  the  present 
time  the  Portland  union  station  is  car- 
ing for  more  passengers  than  in  the 
exposition  year.  The  attendance  at  the 
Seattle  exposition  has  already  passed  the 
two-million  mark.  The  development  of 
the  Alaska  trade,  the  vast  irrigation 
reclamations  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
tion,  the  extension  of  electric  roads  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  the  new  "North 
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Bank  R.  R.,"  giving  Portland  a  down- 
grade from  Eastern  Washington  and 
Oregon;  the  deepening  of  the  channel 
of  the  Columbia,  the  prospective  open- 
ing of  the  river  at  Celilo  by  a  canal, 
the  projected  ''Hill  road"  to  Central 
Oregon  with  possible  terminus  at  Coos 
Bay,  the  rapid  increase  of  immigration 
to  Western  Canada, — these  vast  physical 
movements  mean  new  communities  and 
larger  cities  and  increasing  opportunity 
and  obligation.  What  we  have  done  at 
Bellingham  and  Hood  River  we  can  per- 
haps do  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and 
Eugene,  Oregon,  and  at  a  half-dozen 
other  points. 

One  need  not  be  called  a  pessimist  for 
insisting  that  nothing  is  gained  by  re- 
fusing to  reckon  with  the  diiBculties  of 
our  missionary  task  in  the  Northwest 
or  anywhere  else  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  work  is  and  will  be  difficult  if  done 
genuinely  and  thoroughly;  but  the  op- 
portunities are  great  enough  to  inspire 
a  persistent,  patient,  self-sacrificing  and 
conquering  spirit  in  all  our  hearts. 

W.  G.  E.,  Jr. 


Every  opportunity  must  be  embraced 
in  order  to  bring  the  young  men  and 
w^omen  of  the  day  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  spiritual  significance  of  life;  and 
especially  human  life.  This  phase  of 
religious  thought  has  not  in  the  past, 
and  does  not  in  the  present  receive  the 
proper  emphasis.  Our  young  men  and 
women  must  be  led  to  realize  that  the 
source  of  life  is  buried  deep  in  the 
nature  of  things;  that  the  natural  order 
is  on  the  side  of  him  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  spiritual  truth.  That  there  is 
and  ought  to  be  an  endless  pain  of  retri- 
bution more  exacting  than  the  teaching 
of  the  older  theology  ever  furnished; 
that  in  theological  thought  there  is  never 
contradiction,  but  always  growth.  The 
revelation  of  former  thought  is  not  re- 
pudiated,   but    rather    verified    by    the 


conception  that  salvation  from  penalty 
is  not  a  true  and  noble  desire;  but 
rather  salvation  from  sin  by  character, 
roused  to  consciousness  through  the 
working  of  the  spirit.  Great  transform- 
ations have  taken  place  in  our  ideals, 
institutions,  and  conceptions  of  truth; 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  it  is 
all  the  result  of  evolution,  with  the 
spiritual  factor  of  life  eliminated.  And 
as  a  result  the  religious  or  spiritual  sig- 
nificance of  life  has  dropped  to  a  very 
low  degree  of  importance  in  our  every 
day  life  as  a  people.  Without  the  spirit 
working  in  evolution,  we  have  only  the 
action  of  mere  force,  which  may  do 
for  the  emphasis  in  the  lecture  of  the 
university  class-room;  but  it  will  not 
do  for  a  basis  of  common  worship  when 
people  are  gathered  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reinforcing  their  inner  lives  and 
gaining  strength  of  purpose  to  carry 
the  every-day  burdens  of  life.  Here  we 
find  our  first  responsibility  in  the  work 
of  the  church,  not  to  teach  evolution  as 
a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  life,  but 
rather  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  evo- 
lution as  it  manifests  itself  in  all  the 
various  forms.  We  are  not  to  teach 
that  the  law  is  back  of  the  spirit,  but 
rather  that  the  spirit  is  back  of  the 
law. 


A  more  heightened  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  all  the  various  forms  of  life, 
would  assist  measurably  in  instilling 
reverence  in  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  and  women,  a  quality  noted  greatly 
for  its  lack  of  expression  in  our  modern 
manner  of  living.  The  world  is  so  full 
of  people  void  of  reverence,  no  place, 
no  thought,  no  person  is  approached 
with  deep  and  profound  respect.  There 
is  an  increasing  number  of  people  good 
in  a  limited  way,  hard-headed  in  an  un- 
limited way,  liberal-minded  in  their 
own  way,  and  conceited  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar way;   with   minds  narrowed   down 
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to  a  certain  phase  of  progress  and  pub- 
lic good,  but  with  only  one  line  of  ap- 
proach to  the  things  that  are  to  be 
done.  And  the  strange  thing  is  that 
these  people  use  with  reference  to  them- 
selves and  even  bear  down  hard  with 
the  word  liberal.  We  have  this  class  of 
good  people,  like  the  poor,  always  with 
us.  It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  that  a 
good  man  with  a  wrong  notion  in  his 
head  or  a  stiff  and  unwielding  idea  im- 
pelling him  to  action  is  the  man  of  all 
others  to  dread.  Reverence  is  the  thing 
the  most  needed  to  penetrate  the  shell 
of  conceit  of  such  folk;  their  riddance 
is  too  often  an  essential  thing  in  any 
organized  effort  for  human  betterment. 
There  is  this  to  be  thankful  for:  that 
with  the  awakening  of  one  spark  of 
reverence  and  spirituality,  conceit,  hard 
and  fixed  ideas  soften  immediately  to  a 
workable  condition. 


This  day  when  men  in  all  depart- 
ments of  activity  are  becoming  more 
and  more  versatile,  and  the  boast  is  often 
heard  that  never  before  was  the  art  of 
adaptation  more  fully  developed;  never 
before  could  the  needs  of  men  be  so 
quickly  devined  and  met.  A  want  in  a 
mechanical  device  is  no  sooner  felt  than 
some  ingenious  mind  invents  a  tool  or 
appliance  that  is  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  It  is  also  a  day  when  men  of 
discerning  minds  understand  *'the 
crowd,"  and  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment are  furnished  that  fully  meet  the 
demand.  But  how  to  make  the  machinery 
of  the  church  meet  the  religious  demand 
of  ''the  crowd"  seems  to  be  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  average  mind.  Yet  this  is  not 
admitting  that  "the  crowd"  cannot  be 
drawn  to  things  essentially  religious. 
For  we  will  not  admit  that  the  church 
cannot  be  made  to  draw  the  people  of 
every  type  and  class.  And  it  is  at 
this  point  where  the  greatest  difficulty 
manifests  itself.    The  drawing  and  hold- 


ing the  various  types  and  classes  is  the 
task  that  the  church  must  now  face ;  and 
here  it  is  that  the  greatest  good  may 
be  accomplished;  the  causing  of  many 
sorts  of  people  to  worship,  work  and 
play  together,  for  when  many  kinds  of 
people  get  together  for  worship,  work 
and  play  then  only  can  there  be  unity  of 
spirit  and  purpose.  Churches  for  the 
fashionable  ones,  for  the  cultured  ones, 
for  the  plain  ones  and  for  the  working 
ones  will  never  produce  the  desired  re- 
sult. The  church  must  be  made  to  be 
the  highest  and  truest  expression  of  the 
common  life  and  thought  of  the  com- 
munity. The  church  furnishes  the  only 
opportunity  for  a  community  expression 
of  religion  and  sociality.  And  in  these 
two  qualities  the  democratic  tendency 
of  a  people  must  ever  be  manifesting 
itself,  and  it  is  to  this  tendency  in  human 
nature  that  the  church  must  learn  more 
clearly  to  respond.  The  man  that  draws 
apart  from  the  common  life  of  men  is 
never  satisfied  with  his  own  existence, 
and  a  church  that  holds  itself  aloof  from 
the  community  is  never  spiritually  alive. 

Many  churches  seem  to  think  that  they 
are  in  vital  touch  with  the  common  life 
when  they  have  study  classes  in  sociol- 
ogy and  classes  about  religion,  but  all 
the  time  keeping  apart  from  the  real 
thing,  and  keeping  the  real  thing  at 
proper  distance.  This  is  a  serious  weak- 
ness that  the  church  is  constantly  show- 
ing, and  a  weakness  that  is  also  being, 
to  some  extent,  overcome;  for  the  diffi- 
culty is  functional  rather  than  organic. 

In  diagnosing  the  present  state  of 
the  church  where  are  we  forced  to  look 
for  and  locate  the  symptoms  of  weak- 
ness ?  They  will  be  found  to-day  where 
Carlyle  found  them  in  his  day, — in  the 
"speakin'  man."  ''This  speakin'  man 
has  indeed,  in  these  times,  totally  lost 
sight  of  the  point;  I  wish  he  could  find 
the  point  again,  this  speakin'  one,  and 
stick   to   it  with  tenacity,   with   deadly 
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energy;  for  there  is  need  of  him  yet." 
The  world  has  need  of  him  to-day,  if 
he  can  give  to  it  what  it  is  hungering 
and  thirsting  for, — a  rational  presenta- 
tion of  the  biological  and  spiritual 
phases  of  life.  Some  are  giving  to  the 
world  a  biological  conception  of  re- 
ligion while  others  are  laying  the  em- 
phasis on  the  spiritual  basis  of  thought 
and  it  is  at  this  dividing  of  the  roads 
that  the  "speakin'  man"  loses  his  point. 
This  ''speakin'  one"  thinks  he  is  hard 
on  the  trail  of  the  point,  as  we  see  him 
from  time  to  time  with  eager  face,  note 
book  and  pencil  in  hand  making  his  way 
from  lecture  room  to  library,  to  hear  or 
reads  the  words  of  some  great  one  who 
he  thinks  may  have  the  point;  or  again 
we  may  see  him  doing  *'fussy"  work 
about  his  parish,  yet  wholly  unable  to 
make  the  transfer  from  the  note  book  to 
the  real  man ;  that  he  misses  on  his  eager 
yet  vain  going  and  coming.  For  there 
is  a  great  gulf  between  the  note  book 
and  the  real  man, — no  direct  point  of 
contact.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  from 
all  the  sources  of  "thunder"  to  which 
this  ''speakin'  one"  has  subjected  him- 
self, he  should  go  about  the  world  a  roar- 
ing lion,  leveling  to  the  earth  the  fort- 
resses of  the  soul-destroying  Satanus. 
But  not  so.  We  see  him  wavering  in 
purpose,  mind  and  speech,  doubting 
himself  and  his  ability.  The  point,  this 
''speakin'  one,"  has  not;  yet  it  lies  there 
before  him  under  the  glowing  sun,  my 
brother,  in  that  parish  of  yours  and 
mine;  it  is  ours  to  come  at  without  car- 
fare or  tuition. 

We  have  the  church  with  which  to 
meet  the  conditions  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  outside  its  scope  of 
influence, — mavericks  upon  the  range  of 
life  without  brand  or  slit,  and  for  the 
most  part  susceptible  to  leadership.  But 
sad  to  say,  there  are  only  a  few  states- 
manlike leaders  in  evidence. 

Dr.    Crooker,   in  his  wonderful  little 


book,  "The  Church  of  To-day,"  says, 
"The  most  urgent  problem  in  the  re- 
ligious world  to-day  is  to  make  men  see 
and  feel  the  great  importance  of  the 
Christian  church."  We  will  never  be 
able  to  make  the  world  see  and  feel  the 
importance  of  the  church  without  a 
ministry  seeing  and  feeling  it.  The 
ministry  seems  to  be  losing  respect  and 
reverence  for  the  church  in  proportion 
to  the  expansion  of  religious  thought 
that  in  the  past  found  no  expression 
in  the  pulpit,  which  to-day  demands 
consideration.  The  general  adapts  him- 
self and  trains  his  army  to  the  use  of 
the  constant  and  ever-changing  tools  of 
war.  The  doctor  squares  himself  and 
measurably  keeps  abreast  with  the  con- 
stantly shifting  ideas  and  methods  of 
his  profession.  The  lawyer  does  not 
turn  from  the  bar  because  laws,  as  old 
theologies,  become  obsolete,  and  why 
should  the  minister  lose  respect  for  the 
church  because  new  conceptions  are 
crowding  out  the  old  ones?  The  church, 
as  other  enduring  institutions,  is  in  the 
world  to  stay,  and  will  ever  remain  an 
exponent  of  the  reality  of  religion ;  and 
the  minister  should  be  the  first  to  see 
and  adapt  himself  and  lead  the  church 
through  changing  conditions  into  the 
constructive  and  progressive  thought  of 
the  time.  P.  S.  B. 

*    #    * 

To  My  Minister — on  Sunday. 

'Tis  Sunday, — let  me  awake,  to-day, 

Into  the  sunlight   clear; 
Speak  me  some  word  of  life,  to-day. 

Sing  me  some  song  of  cheer. 

The   hours   of   toil  were   long,   yesterday, 
Last  night  I  was  restless  and  cold; 

Lift  me  above  myself,  to-day. 
By  some  story  of  love  untold. 

Speak   no   harsh  word   of  blame,   to-day; 

Though  I  fell  as  I  ran  life's  race, 
I  must  find  strength  to  live,  to-day, — 

Show  me  my  mother's  face. 

Voice  no  thought  of  despair,  to-day. 

Utter  no  word  of  fear, 
But  breathe  a  message  of  peace,  to-day, — 

Teach  me  that  God  is  near. 

Marshall  Dawson. 
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Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  has  returned 
to  Los  Angeles  from  his  conference  trip, 
which  was  extended  to  Vancouver.  Mrs. 
Hodgin  went  from  Seattle  to  Minne- 
apolis, her  former  home,  for  a  brief 
visit. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  torn  up 
for  repairs  and  changes  in  the  organ,  and 
service  will  be  resumed  on  Sept.  12th. 

Rev.  George  Heber  Rice  has  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Redlands  church,  which 
will  leave  a  vacancy  at  Pomona.  He  will 
begin  his  new  pastorate  early  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Miss  Florence  Kelley,  secretary  of  the 
Consumers'  League  of  America,  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Berkeley  Unitarian 
church  on  the  evening  of  August  15th. 
She  was  formerly  factory  inspector  for 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  spoke  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Children's  Labor  League. 
She  has  been  instrumental  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  California  branch  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League,  and  told  of 
the  work  expected  of  the  members. 

The  University  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, has  conferred  upon  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Wendte  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the- 
ology. Other  noted  Americans  were 
similarly  honored,  among  them  Rev. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  Professor  Wm.  James 
and  Dr.  Foster  of  Dartmouth.  It 
seems  not  so  many  years  ago  that  Dr. 
Wendte  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, librarian  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  a  fellow-private  of  militia  with  Mr. 
Horace  Davis  and  the  editor.  But  time 
brings  changes,  and  we  are  glad  it  has 
brought  honors  to  our  comrade. 

Unitarian  Headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco awaits  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing on  Sutter  Street  near  Stockton, 
when  it  will  follow  the  procession  ''down 
town"  and  resume  operations  at  the  old 
stand.  Many  remember  how  effectively 
the  walls  were  decorated  with  photo- 
graphs of  Unitarian  worthies  and  meet- 
ing-houses. They  all  went  up  in  smoke. 
It  would  surely  gladden  Mrs.  Bresson's 
heart  if  she  should  receive  duplicates  for 
the  new  rooms. 

There  is  rejoicing  in  Palo  Alto  and 
sorrow     in     Alameda.       Rev.     Clarence 


Reed  has  accepted  the  call  to  the  pulpit 
made  vacant  by  the  regretted  departure 
of  Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow.  No  one  can 
wonder  that  he  should,  for  there  is  much 
that  is  attractive  to  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Reed  in  a  university  and  its  associations, 
and  even  the  mutual  regard  of  minister 
and  people  in  lovely  Alameda  could  not 
be  expected  to  hold  him  back.  It  is  fine 
for  Paul,  but  a  little  tough  on  Peter. 

The  coming  meeting  at  Chicago  ought 
to  be  a  marked  event.  How  many  can 
go  from  the  Pacific  Coast  is  uncertain, 
but  there  are  at  least  two  expectations. 
Mr.  Simonds  did  not  eat  his  Seattle  cake, 
and  so  has  it  for  Chicago  consumption. 
The  National  Alliance  has  sensibly  ar- 
ranged that  Miss  A.  R.  Griffith,  of  Los 
Angeles,  its  Pacific  Coast  Vice-Presi- 
dent, shall  be  in  attendance.  This  is  as 
it  should  be. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  of  Seattle,  who 
was  simply  compelled  to  go  off  and  rest, 
has  returned  strengthened  and  re- 
freshed. He  is  admonished  that  his 
strength,  though  great,  has  limitations. 
He  is  one  of  those  willing  souls  who  are 
called  upon  without  mercy  and  respond 
without  self-consideration.  The  result 
was  approximate  collapse,  and  he  will 
put  some  check  on  future  expenditures. 
He  is  warm  in  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  kind  helpfulness  of  Rev.  J.  A. 
Cruzan. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon  has  been  unburden- 
ing his  mind  and  relieving  his  feelings 
at  Los  Angeles.     Here  are  two  specimen 

bursts: 

''Eliot  of  Harvard  has  made  a  religion 
for  the  future.  How  lonesome  God  must 
feel  to  be  thrust  aside  and  find  Eliot  the 
guardian  of  the  universe,  forever  more. 

"There  is  to  be  a  great  religious  cleav- 
age— the  dividing  of  the  true  church 
with  Unitarianism.  Already  the  Unita- 
rian Church  has  blossomed  and  perished, 
but  its  seed  was  scattered  among  Bap- 
tists, Methodists  and  others," 

During  the  summer  months  the  four 
Unitarian  churches  on  the  Back  Bay  of 
Boston  hold  a  union  service  in  some  of 
the  four.  This  year  the  Second  Church 
was  the  host  and  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness 
opened  the  course  on  July  4th  and  will 
close  it  on  September  26th. 
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The  First  Church,  Arlington  Street 
Church  and  the  South  Congregational 
reopen  on  October  3d. 

The  First  Church  in  Boston  was  es- 
tablished in  1630,  the  Second  in  1649. 

It  cheers  the  sometimes  drooping 
spirit  of  the  editor  to  receive  such  a  mes- 
sage as  Thomas  Van  Ness  sends  from  far 
Boston:  ''AH  success  to  the  Pacific 
Unitarian.  It  is  well  worthy  of  sup- 
port.    I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  and 

enjoy    the    and    articles." 

[Dashed  adjectives  must    be    imagined. 
Editor  too  modest.] 

James  J.  Fagan,  vice-president  of  the 
Crocker  National  Bank  and  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Unitarian  Club,  is  some- 
thing of  a  book-lover.  He  returned 
from  Europe  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
bringing  a  story  of  an  experience  in 
Florence,  which  shows  that  the  residents 
of  that  city  are  better  up  in  business 
than  in  literature. 

While  visiting  the  city  Mr.  Fagan  re- 
membered that  George  Eliot  had  once 
lived  there  and  had  written  about  her 
home  with  interest  and  affection.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  old  place  and  called 
upon  a  banker  with  whom  he  had  corre- 
sponded, and  asked  if  he  could  tell  him 
where  George  Eliot  had  lived. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
banker.  ''He  never  had  an  account  with 
us." 

Rev.  Hans  Edwin  Max  Tausch,  Ph. 
D.,  of  the  United  German  Evangelical 
ministry,  having  satisfied  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fellowship  for  the  Pacific  States, 
is  hereby  commended  to  our  ministers 
and  churches.  In  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  National  Conference,  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  his  acceptance  (July  14,  1909)  by  the 
Pacific  States  Committee,  he  will  be  re- 
ceived into  full  fellowship,  unless  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  meanwhile 
take  adverse  action. 

Earl  M.  Wilbur, 
Thomas  L.  Eliot, 
Benjamin  A.  Goodridge, 

Comfnittee. 

*    *    * 

Our  business  here  is  not  to  get  a  liv- 
ing, but  to  live. — Ames. 


The  Pacific  Unitarian  School  at  Berke- 
ley opened  its  sixth  year  on  August  16th, 
with  the  best  promise  of  any  year  thus 
far.  Four  new  students  registered  for 
the  regular  course,  and  several  others  for 
special  courses,  so  that  the  whole  enrol- 
ment for  the  year  promises  to  be  eighteen 
or  twenty.  Valuable  gifts  to  the  library 
have  been  received  in  the  summer  from 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  and  others.  One  of 
the  new  students  comes  from  far-away 
New  Zealand. 

The  opening  of  a  new  season  of  church 
work  finds  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  items  of  news  from  our  Coast  church- 
es. Rev.  F.  A.  Weil,  of  Bellingham,  will 
continue  to  hold  monthly  services  at 
Sedro-Woolley,  and  will  perhaps  begin 
holding  fortnight!}^  services  at  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C.  Rev.  J.  Van  Neice  Bandy,  of 
Hood  River,  resigns  to  study  at  Harvard. 
Rev.  Paul  S.  Bandy,  of  Salem,  will  begin 
holding  fortnightly  services  at  Silverton 
and  perhaps  at  Wooclburn.  Rev.  Stephen 
Peebles  will  begin  holding  regular  serv- 
ices at  Eugene.  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  will 
begin  work  with  the  church  at  Eureka. 
Rev.  Clarence  Reed  leaves  Alameda  for 
Palo  Alto.  The  San  Jose  church  will  re- 
sume its  long-suspended  morning  serv- 
ices. Rev.  J.  A.  Cruzan  will  go  to  Fresno 
to  further  the  movement  for  a  church 
building  and  to  stay  until  a  minister  can 
be  settled.  Rev.  G.  H.  Rice  leaves  Po- 
mona for  Redlands,  and  will  continue 
the  building  up  of  a  church  at  San  Ber- 
nardino ;  and  Rev.  G.  A.  Hathaway  will 
open  his  work  at  San  Diego  and  push  vig- 
orously for  a  new  church  building.  Can- 
didates are  under  consideration  for  all 
the  vacant  pulpits ;  but  announcement  of 
names  would  still  be  premature. 

*    *    * 

The  Pilgrimage. 

I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  find  the  God; 
I  listened  for  his  voice  at  holy  tombs, 
Searched  for  the  print  of  his  immortal  feet 
In  dust  of  broken  altars;    yet  turned  back 
With  empty  heart.     But  on  the  homeward  road, 
A  great  light  come  upon  me,  and  I  heard 
The  God's  voice  singing  in  a  nesting  lark; 
Felt  his  sweet  wonder  in  a  swaying  rose; 
Received  his  blessing  from  a  wayside  well; 
Looked  on  his  beauty  in  a  lover's  face; 
Saw  his  bright  hand  send  signals  from  the  sun. 
— Edwin  Markham. 
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Contributet)* 
What  Next? 

By  Frank  Abram  Powell. 

Text :  ''Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing, 
therefore  get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy 
getting  get  understanding." — Proverbs, 
4:7. 

*'Not  everyone  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven." — 
Matthew,  7:21. 

"Wisdom  is  knowing  what  to  do,  and 
Virtue  is  doing  it." — David  Starr  Jor- 
dan. 

Wisdom  in  its  widest  scope  may  in- 
volve much  more  than  merely  knowing 
what  to  do,  but  for  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  this  discourse,  we  will  consider 
wisdom  in  the  limited  sense,  and  we  will 
sav  that  wisdom  answers  the  question, 
What  shall  I  do? 

Knowing  what  to  do  is  the  strongest 
possible  incentive  towards  doing.  Doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  destroy  our  confidence  and 
neutralize  our  strength.  When  our  way 
appears  clear  and  shining  before  us,  the 
natural  impulse  is  to  walk  therein. 

One  may  ask,  "What  shall  I  do  in  mat- 
ters of  right  and  wrong?"  In  a  general 
way  we  may  determine  whether  actions 
are  right  or  wrong  by  their  consequences. 

In  determining  right  or  wrong  by  the 
good  or  evil  effects  of  actions,  we  may 
avail  ourselves  of  the  experiences  of  the 
race,  but  this  utilitarian  standard  is  not 
the  highest.  The  highest  standard  of 
conduct  is  that  which  is  demanded  by 
our  own  nature,  as  it  advances  from 
stage  to  stage  of  spiritual  unfoldment. 
For  example,  the  ordinary  selfish  human 
being  considers  himself  quite  moral  and 
upright  and  exemplary,  when  he  pays 
his  debts,  refrains  from  violations  of  the 
civil  law.  and  keeps  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  decency. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  a  few  exalted  human  beings,  who 
have  felt  called  upon  to  give  themselves 
wholly  to  the  service  of  universal  human- 
ity. Now,  why  did  they  feel  impelled 
to  such  unselfish  sacrifice?  Simply  be- 
cause their  nature,  havino-  reached  a 
higher  level  of  conscious  attainment,  de- 


manded of  them  a  higher  degree  and  a 
wider  range  of  service.  And  between 
the  two  extremes  just  described,  that  is 
between  the  ordinary  selfish  man  and  the 
most  exalted  saints  and  saviors  of  hu- 
manity, there  are  all  degrees  and  shades 
of  development. 

Ultimately,  therefore,  you  should  fol- 
low the  leading  of  your  own  higher 
nature,  that  is,  of  the  spirit  itself,  and 
you  will  find  in  time  that  the  spirit, 
your  own  hig'her  self,  will  not  only  lead 
you  in  m.atters  of  right  and  wrong,  but  it 
will  give  you  unerring  guidance,  even  in 
practical  affairs.  You  will  always  know 
what  to  do  next. 

To  me  the  most  important  discovery 
of  modern  advanced  psychology  is  the 
discovery  of  that  wise  Something  within 
us.  which  is  able  to  give  us  light  and 
guidance,  when  reason  falls  short  be- 
cause of  its  natural  limitations. 

But  if  wisdom  is  knowing  what  to  do, 
then  virtue  is  doing  it.  Virtue,  there- 
fore, is  a  positive  quality,  not  a  negative 
one.     It  is  doing. 

You  will  observe,  therefore,  my 
friends,  that  the  well  ordered  life,  the 
life  of  light  and  progress,  involves  two 
essentials, — wisdom  and  virtue.  Know- 
ing and  doing,  intellect  and  will.  Know- 
ing what  to  do,  and  doing  it  are  the  two 
halves  of  the  perfect  sphere. 

You  will  observe  further  that  wisdom 
and  virtue  are  mutually  the  one  on  the 
other.  We  can  make  no  progress  in 
wisdom  without  virtue,  and  we  can 
scarcely  attain  the  heights  of  virtue 
without  wisdom.  Wisdom  is  the  light 
which  shows  us  the  way,  and  virtue  is  the 
strength  which  enables  us  to  walk  in  the 
way. 

There  is  always  a  next  natural  step  to 
take,  and  when  that  step  is  taken,  it  be- 
comes a  preparation  for  another  step  to 
follow.  So  many  people  hesitate  to  take 
the  next  step  for  fear  of  leaving  behind 
them  former  friends  and  associations, 
but  you  owe  it  to  your  higher  self  to  take 
that  next  step,  and  you  owe  it  also  to 
those  friends  of  yours  to  take  that  for- 
ward step. 

So  long  as  you  hesitate  and  linger 
where  you  are,  you  cannot  help  your 
friends,  but  when  you  have  taken  the 
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step  in  advance  you  are  then  able  to 
lead  those  who  are  willing  to  be  led. 

You  can  render  no  service  to  others 
higher  than  that  which  you  render  by 
being  true  to  the  highest  summons  which 
comes  to  your  soul.  As  Muriel  Strode 
says,  "If  thou  dost  but  free  thyself,  thou 
are  a  world's  liberator.  If  thou  dost  but 
set  thine  own  feet  out  upon  the  way  of 
Life,  thou  art.  redeemer  of  men." 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  life  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  to  fail  in  its  influence 
upon  others.  As  the  moon  draws  the 
tide,  so  such  a  life  draws  humanity  up- 
ward and  leads  it  onward. 

*    *    * 
The  Fellow  Passenger. 

By  Eev,  Nehemiali  A.  Baker. 

By  some  persistence  of  prudence  or 
selfishness  the  traveling  American  seems 
provokingly  indifferent  to  his  fellow- 
passenger.  Just  before  the  train  starts 
every  seat  appears  to  have  its  barricade 
of  luggage  and  the  late  arrival  despairs 
of  winning  a  welcome  from  any  of  the 
stolidly  averted  faces.  Each  smiling 
group  announces  its  exclusiveness  and 
even  the  solitary  waj'farer  seems  hap- 
piest in  the  company  of  his  suit  case. 

That  all  the  indifference  is  more  ap- 
parent, than  real  is,  however,  most  evi- 
dent in  the  stiffness  with  which  the 
actors  assume  their  unnatural  parts. 
Eeally  there  is  in  the  whole  country  no 
gathering  more  democratic  than  this  and 
as  the  journey  lengthens  the  car  full  of 
people  will  literally  shake  itself  together 
and  present  a  most  remarkable  unbend- 
ing. The  observant  travelers  in  this 
much  traveled  land  have  been  quick  to 
notice  this  exceptional  opportunity  for 
knowledge  of  their  fellows.  And  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  trueness  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  estimate  of  *'The  American 
Commonwealth"  comes  largely  from  his 
observations  made  while  touring  the 
country  in  a  passenger  coach. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  why  more  has 
not  been  said  of  this  open  door  into 
lives  of  the  American  people.  Perhaps 
those  who  would  speak  have  been  held 
in  silence  by  the  sacredness  of  the  con- 
fidences which  have  been  lost  to  other 
ears  in  the  din  of  travel.     But  no  confi- 


dence is  broken  in  recognizing  the  little 
humanities  which  characterize  the  closer 
contacts  of  life. 

As  one  of  the  traveling  multitude  you 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  passen- 
ger who  drops  into  the  vacant  seat  be- 
side you  in  the  waiting  train  is  worthy 
of  your  attention.  You  find  that  all 
the  mystery  and  something  of  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  unknown  centers  in  the 
presence  of  the  stranger  and  though  he 
may  fail  to  rouse  your  curiosity,  you 
must  at  length  become  interested  in  him. 
"Interested  in  him?"  yes,  because  he  has 
been  interested  in  you.  No  word  of 
greeting  may  have  passed  between  you, 
but  it  was  not  by  chance  you  were 
brought  together.  If  you  noticed  you 
must  have  seen  that  there  were  other 
vacant  seats  in  the  car,  any  one  of  which 
might  have  been  taken  before  the  one 
beside  you  was  reached.  Perhaps  you 
are  not  particularly  flattered  by  the 
selection, — so  much  the  better.  In  the 
company  of  strangers  flattery  ever  was 
a  most  treacherous  companion.  In  every 
chance  acquaintance  from  this  time  for- 
ward your  great  word  must  be.  oppor- 
tunity. And  the  more  difficult  your  task 
of  adjustment,  the  larger  that  word  must 
be  spelled. 

You  do  not  know  what  possibilities  lie 
dormant  in  the  acquaintance  you  make. 
In  the  days  of  journey  you  and  your  fel- 
low passenger  are  traveling  a  new  road 
and  there  is  a  halo  of  possibilities  about 
you.  You  may  never  meet  again,  but  in 
those  hours  you  are  both  in  a  plastic 
mood,  and  the  thoughts  which  play  be- 
tween you  will  find  a  place  in  all  the 
days  to  come.  You  may  sit  in  quiet  en- 
joyment of  all  the  panorama  of  natural 
beauty  which  passes  before  you, — you 
cannot  change  that. — but  the  unfolding 
of  the  wonderful  story  of  another  life 
is  a  challenge  to  your  own.  You  can- 
not change  its  past,  but  you  can  seize 
the  magic  moment  when  you  and  your 
friend  are  drawn  together  and  made 
frank  by  your  very  strangeness,  and  you 
can  put  the  modest  measure  of  your 
virtue,  your  faith,  and  all  your  high 
ideals  before  this  stranger, — this  fellow 
passenger, — and  though  you  may  never 
know  the  flowering,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  sometime,  somewhere,  because 
of  the  seed  you  have  sown,  another  life 
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will  blossom  in  purer  thought,  in  higher 
trust  and  deeper  love. 

"Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each 
other  in  passing, 
Only  a  signal  shown,  and  a  distant  voice  in  the 

darkness ; 
So,  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  pass  and  speak  one 

another. 
Only  a  look  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again 
and  a  silence." 

— Beatrice  Harraden. 

*     #     * 


Lectures  by  Professor  Keirstead. 

The  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry  at  Berkeley  is  enjoying  two 
unusually  profitable  courses  of  lectures, 
by  W.  C.  Keirstead,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  "Philosophy  of  Eeligion" 
and  ''Christian  Ethics.''  Professor  Keir- 
stead is  a  doctor  of  philosophy  from 
Chicago  University,  where  he  was  a  fa- 
vorite pupil  of  Professor  George  B. 
Foster,  who  was  so  much  enjoyed  by  us 
on  this  Coast  last  year,  and,  like  his 
former  master,  was  a  Baptist  minister 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  lectures  so 
far  given  have  displayed  a  masterly 
grasp  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  present  situation 
in  psychology,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
and  a  remarkable  flexibility  of  mind  that 
have  made  them  both  illuminating  and 
stimulating.  Professor  Keirstead  is  a 
thoroughly  modern  man,  and  wrestles 
with  his  subjects  in  a  manner  that  throws 
a  flood  of  light  upon  our  modem  per- 
plexing problems.  He  promises  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  constructive 
thinkers  of  the  da}^  In  the  class-room 
he  shows  his  rare  abilities  as  a  teacher, 
awakening  and  drawing  out  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  as  only  a  true  teacher  can. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  such 
a  man  could  do  more  to  make  our  de- 
veloping school  an  effective  leader  in  the 
religious  thought  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
than  any  other  one  thing,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  may  not  be  long  before 
the  Unitarians  of  the  Coast  will  find 
the  means  to  establish  such  a  man  among 
us.  Any  within  reach  would  do  well  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  month's  lectures, 
which  have  just  begun,  or  any  part  of 
them  that  may  be  possible. 

John  H.  Lathrop. 


Woman's  Work  in  the  Church. 

[Abstract  of  Address  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Cruzan  at 
Seattle  Conference.] 

Mrs.  Cruzan,  in  speaking  of  woman's 
work  in  the  church,  said  that  women 
had  done  and  were  doing  many  things 
in  all  lines  of  church  work,  but  that 
their  activities  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trated on  the  raising  of  money  by  de- 
vices more  or  less  questionable  on  the 
score  of  waste  of  effort,  time  and 
material;  that  so  much  strength  and 
material  were  devoted  to  church  sup- 
pers, fairs,  etc.,  for  pay,  that  should  be 
used  to  develop  and  widen  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  church.  It  is  the 
work  of  women  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  cordiality  and  warmth,  to  originate, 
in  conjunction  with  the  pastor,  church 
activities  that  will  furnish  opportunities 
for  work  for  all  the  membership;  to 
develop  the  social  power  of  the  church, 
and,  above  all,  it  should  be  the  work  of 
women  to  foster  a  missionary  spirit. 
True  spiritual  growth  in  a  church  or  an 
individual  comes  only  through  service, 
and  the  church  that  is  not  vitalized  by 
the  spirit  of  service  and  real  missionary 
zeal  is  not  a  living  church.  Unitarians 
have  so  much  to  give  the  world.  They 
have  a  truer  conception  of  God  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  meaning  of  brother- 
hood, and  a  loftier  ideal  of  life.  They 
have  unequaled  facilities  for  dissemi- 
nating a  knowledge  of  Unitarian  doc- 
trines and  principles  in  their  literature 
for  free  distribution,  their  paragraph 
pulpit  and  their  post-office  mission  work. 
The  speaker  urged  women  to  cultivate 
the  denominational  (not  sectarian) 
spirit  and  a  profound  love  for  a  church 
that  stands  upon  the  unassailable  doc- 
trines of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  salvation  and 
progress  through  character  and  service. 
#    *    * 

''The  real  man  is  one  who  always  finds 
excuses  for  others  but  never  for  himself." 

''The  philosophy  of  one  century  is  the 
common-sense  of  the  next." 

"There  are  many  people  who  think 
that  Sunday  is  a  sponge  to  wipe  out  all 
the  sins  of  the  week." 

"Some  men  are  like  pyramids,  which 
are  very  broad  where  they  touch  the 
ground,  but  grow  narrow  as  they  reach 
the  sky."         — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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The    Church    and    Moral    Edu- 
cation. 

[Abstract  of  Address  by  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot, 
Jr.,  of  Portland,  at  Seattle  Conference.] 

I  accept  Thos.  Davidson's  definition 
of  education  as  self-conscious  evolution. 
Moral  education  as  distinguished  from 
physical,  literary,  industrial,  or  profes- 
sional, is  that  which  pertains  more  di- 
rectly to  the  character  of  the  individual 
man  conceived  of  as  a  social  being.  The 
church  is  that  institution  whose  chief 
work  is  moral  education. 

Under  the  general  subject  assigned 
me  by  the  committee  I  wish  to  restrict 
myself  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
requirements  of  Unitarian  churches  in 
order  that  they  may  more  efficiently  do 
their  part  in  the  work  of  moral  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  the 
existence  of  Unitarian  churches  with  re- 
lation to  the  work  of  moral  education, 
nor  to  state  systematically  what  their 
duties  are  in  that  direction  and  espe- 
cially what  their  duties  are  with  relation 
to  the  great  field  of  social  theory  and 
social  service. 

Our  Unitarian  churches  need :  1.  A 
revival  of  philosophy  and  theology;  2. 
A  revival  of  religion  as  experience ;  3.  A 
revival  of  historic  sense;  4.  A  revival 
of  church  art;  and,  5.  A  revival  of  pas- 
toral efficiency. 

1.  Our  churches  need  a  revival  of 
philosophy  and  theology.  There  is  a 
greater  menace  in  our  American  life 
to-day  than  its  materialism.  That  is  the 
lack  among  the  body  of  the  people  of  a 
philosophy  strong  enough  adequately  to 
withstand  this  materialism.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  almost  any  epoch  of 
education  and  politics  have  had  their 
roots  in  some  thinker  or  school  of 
thought.  Herein  lies  the  importance  of 
philosophy  and  of  that  in  which  phil- 
osophy culminates, — theology.  Now  in 
the  Unitarian  churches  I  observe  two 
tendencies  among  its  preachers  and  peo- 
ple. First,  a  tendency  to  throw  theology 
to  the  junk  heap;  secondly,  if  any  the- 
ology is  attempted,  a  tendency,  although 
usually  accompanied  by  most  creditable 
inconsistencies  in  practice,  to  an  evolu- 
tionarv  monism. 

I  wish  to  stand  second  to  none  in  re- 
pudiation of  theological  tests  for  church 
fellowship,  and  in  the  subordination  of 


theology  to  higher  considerations.  It  is 
its  relation  to  higher  considerations  that 
makes  theology  as  important  as  it  is. 
But  unless  we  propose  to  have  our  ethics 
and  sociology  as  dogmatic  as  ever  were 
the  ecclesiastics  and  theologies  of  the 
past,  we  are  obliged  to  carry  all  prob- 
lems of  moral  character  and  social  the- 
ory and  conduct  back  to  a  consideration 
of  those  fundamentals  and  supremacies 
of  thought  involved  in  the  history  and 
present  developings  of  philosophy.  The 
repudiating  of  theology  is  sometimes  a 
cheap  piece  of  demagogy.  There  is 
a  Heiligegeist  as  well  as  a  Zeitgeist,  and 
when  Zeitgeist  and  Heiligegeist  come 
into  opposition  the  victory  must  come  to 
those  whose  actions  are  based  upon  the 
profoundest  and  truest  theological  prin- 
ciples. Back  of  all  ethical  or  social 
theory,  back  of  all  systematic  moral  edu- 
cation, must  be  established  philosoph- 
ically defensible  convictions  concerning 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  human 
soul  itself. 

On  the  other  hand  those  who  hold 
the  type  of  monism  which  prevails  so 
largely  in  our  Unitarian  churches  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  maintaining  a  philos- 
ophy that  makes  of  God  an  automatic 
omnipresence,  constant  on  both  sides  of 
every  moral  equation,  and  therefore 
cancellable  s.o  far  as  concerns  our  work- 
ing out  of  true  moral  results.  The  ag- 
nosticism of  twenty  years  ago  is  rapidly 
becoming  superseded  by  such  extreme 
familiarity  as  to  breed  contempt.  Yes- 
terday the  agnostic  couldn't  know  God, 
— and  what  was  the  difference  ?  To-day 
the  monist  knows  nothing  but  God, — 
and  what's  the  difference?  The  prevail- 
ing philosophy  is  only  nominally  more 
spiritual.  A  man  who  desires  to  be  more 
spiritual  and  thinks  because  of  its 
nomenclature  that  his  philosophy  is 
more  spiritual, — he  may  be  deceived  by 
words  while  the  very  philosophy  which 
he  thinks  is  his  support  is  burrowing 
society  to  its  destruction  unless  fore- 
fended. 

We  need,  then,  first,  a  revival  of  the- 
ology if  we  are  to  have  our  ethical  and 
social  life  upon  true  and  unshakable 
foundations,  and  if  types  of  philosophy 
nominally  spiritual,  but  actually  sub- 
versive of  any  genuine  moral  dignity 
are  to  be  overcome,  and  we  need  such  a 
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revival  of  theology  if  we  would  do  our 
work  of  moral  education  more  effec- 
tiveh^ 

2.  Our  churches  need  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion as  experience.  By  this  I  have  in 
mind  nothing-  abnormal  or  pathological. 
By  this  I  mean  that  the  heart  and  moral 
will  must  come  under  conviction.  A 
moral  education  which  were  only  the- 
oretical would  not  be  moral  education 
at  all.  True  moral  education  involves 
the  practice  of  loyalty.  And  no  moral 
education  has  reached  the  stage  that  in- 
sures continuous  perfectibility  until  it 
becomes  a  conscious  and  willful  loyalty 
to  a  supreme  Good-Will  whose  life  is 
incomplete  and  unsatisfied  without  our 
duty,  and  without  whom  our  lives  and 
sacrifices  are  bereft  of  final  meaning. 
This  Good- Will  works  not  by  mechanical 
constraint  but  by  moral  attraction. 
Freedom  is  of  the  essence  of  the  con- 
tract. Religion  as  the  normal  experi- 
ence of  a  free  life  is  a  fact.  It  is  not 
a  theory  casting  about  for  a  scientific 
basis  for  itself;  it  is  itself  the  basis  for 
scientific  consideration.  But  it  is  a  basis 
for  scientific  treatment  only  in  so  far  as 
its  elements  are  communicable.  Every 
toothache  and  every  heartache  by  virtue 
of  the  genuineness  of  one's  own  individ- 
uality has  a  residuum  that  is  not  com- 
mon property.  In  so  far  it  eludes  the 
possibility  of  scientific  treatment,  and 
is  approximately  communicable  only  by 
intimation  and  appeal  rather  than  by 
rigorous  and  unavoidable  demonstra- 
tion. 

I  would  be  willing  to  stand  second  to 
no  one  in  abhorrence  of  stereotyped  ex- 
perience as  a  test  of  church  fellowship. 
But  it  is  precisely  in  our  free  churches 
that  religion,  kept  from  perversion  by 
accompanying  reasonableness  of  thought, 
should  be  made  the  most  of  as  an  indi- 
vidual experience  involving  only  ap- 
proximately definable  and  never  entirely 
measurable  experience  of  heart  and 
moral  will. 

2.  Our  churches,  then,  to  do  their 
best  work  for  moral  education,  must 
have  a  revival  of  religion  as  expe- 
rience. Our  attempts  at  social  theory 
and  our  efforts  at  social  science  as  well 
as  our  strivings  for  moral  education  will 
go  to  seed,  in  the  bad  sense,  unless  we 
can   have   a   revival   of  the   unshakable 


conviction  that  even  if  the  earth  should 
suffer  some  cosmic  accident  and  explode 
in  space  to-morrow,  our  fidelity  to-day 
would  be  eternally  worth  while. 

3.  Our  churches  need  a  revival  of  the 
historic  sense.  I  would  desire  to  stand 
among  the  first  in  my  unwillingness  to 
be  held  by  the  dead  hand  of  tradi- 
tion. But  what  of  the  living  hand  of 
tradition?  In  a  free  church  we  are  con- 
fronted by  no  such  dilemma  as  confronts 
the  churches  of  authority,  unless  by  re- 
action against  the  churches  that  bind 
themselves  to  the  past  we  bind  ourselves 
against  the  past.  It  is  senility  to  rest 
content  with  the  past.  It  is  infantile  to 
repudiate  it.  May  we  not  discern  in 
many  quarters  a  tendency  to  belittle  his- 
tory, to  imply  if  not  to  declare  "doubt- 
less wisdom  was  born  with  us,  we  are 
the  men."  The  wisdom  of  such  men  is 
likely  also  to  die  with  them.  Are  not 
too  many  of  us  prone  to  characterize 
the  epochs  of  history  only  by  their  dom- 
inant faults  or  shortcomings?  Do  we 
not  forget  that  all  true  progress  consists. 
very  largely  in  the  recovering  of  values,, 
emphasized  or  come  to  perfection  here 
or  there  in  the  past  and  neglected  or 
forgotten  or  crushed  to  earth?  History 
is  an  inspiration  as  well  as  a  warning, 
and  it  never  repeats  itself.  The  neglect 
of  history  is  the  starvation  of  imagina- 
tion, that  mother  of  future  things. 
Ethics  needs  her  laboratory  as  well  as 
physics.  History  is  that  laboratory.  If 
we  to-day  would  fulfill  our  loyalty  to 
the  future  (and  that  is  our  supreme  loy- 
alty, because  the  future  begins  with 
now),  we  must  remember  that  the  past 
lives  to-day  in  the  abiding  influence  of 
all  those  who  in  the  past  have  been  loyal 
to  the  future.  It  is  in  their  name,  that 
is,  in  their  spirit,  that  we  may  find  a 
mighty  inspiration.  If  to  tie  ourselves 
to  the  past  by  submission  to  ecclesiastical 
authority  or  by  subscription  to  written 
,  creed  (and  every  creed  old  or  new  is  a 
dead  hand)  is  bad  ethics,  no  less  is  it 
bad  economy  to  refuse  such  acknowledsr- 
ment  of  the  past  as  shall  empower  us  the 
better  for  the  future.  It  is  in  our  free 
churches  that  the  right  sort  of  loyalty 
to  the  past  ought  to  have  the  freest  sort 
of  play.  The  importance  of  the  past  is 
its  vitally  important  relation  to  the  fu- 
ture.    The  true  vantage  ground  for  the 
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moral  education  of  the  future  is  witli 
those  churches  which  repudiate  neither 
the  future  nor  the  past,  but  with  those 
whose  loyalty  and  whose  liberty  have 
come  to  reasonable  terms,  and  whose 
historic  sense  is  such  that  they  interpret 
all  their  relation  to  the  past  in  terms  of 
freedom,  and  their  moral  freedom  in  no 
other  terms  than  Avhat  have  constituted 
through  all  time  the  secret  soul  of  moral 
striving  and  spiritual  heroism. 

I  think  I  observe  in  many  of  our 
churches,  under  one  guise  or  another, 
the  tendency  to  belittle  history.  If  we 
are  ever  to  hold  our  own  in  the  great 
work  of  moral  education,  we  must  revive 
the  historic  sense. 

4.  Our  churches  need  a  revival  of 
church  art.  Public  worship  is  part  of 
moral  education.  The  educational  power 
of  worship  is  enhanced  by  the  dignity, 
sincerity,  and  beauty  of  everything  per- 
taining to  public  worship.  For  a  very 
little  thing,  we  need  a  revival  of  good 
church  manners.  If  we  never  had  any 
other  time  or  opportunity  for  conversa- 
tion, I  would  as  an  act  of  mercy  turn 
the  service  of  worship  into  a  social  re- 
ception. But  we  do  have  other  oppor- 
tunities for  conversation.  Therefore 
may  we  not  cease  from  chattering  for 
just  the  few  moments, — only  the  few  mo- 
ments that  precede  the  regular  order 
of  worship?  I  pity  the  man  who  does 
not  know  that  there  are  two  worlds. 
That  other  world  is  not  remote,  but 
within.  A  true  service  of  worship 
should  make  the  worshiper  very  vividly 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  that  world 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  concerns  of  this 
world,  and  increasingly  resolute  to 
practice  that  presence.  How  unreal 
must  an  order  of  worship  seem  if  it  ap- 
pears to  start  off  by  interrupting  a  buzz 
of  conversation  and  without  even  saying 
"excuse  me"  to  those  whose  conversa- 
tion and  thoughts  are  upon  anything  but 
the  worship  of  God  or  serious  reflection 
upon  life. 

I  hope,  moreover,  to  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  church  choir  will  be  abol- 
ished as  a  factor  in  a  service  of  worship, 
when  it  will  seem  as  anomalous  for  us 
to  hire  people  to  sing  our  worship  as  it 
does  now  for  us  to  think  of  hiring  peo- 
ple to  wail  our  mourning  as  they  did  of 
old  in  Jerusalem.     I  doubt  not  that  we 


must  keep  choirs  for  some  time  yet,  until 
we  know  better.  And  I  doubt  not  that 
even  when  they  shall  be  eliminated  from 
the  service  of  worship  we  shall  still  find 
that  the  fostering  and  rendering  upon 
proper  occasion  of  the  most  expert  and 
highly  paid  religious  music  by  choirs  will 
have  its  place  in  the  life  and  duty  of  the 
churches.  But  for  the  service  of  wor- 
ship and  particularly  that  its  true  edu- 
cational function  may  be  enhanced,  we 
need  a  revival  of  congregational  singing, 
and  especially  of  the  chant.  For  twelve 
hundred  years  the  Christian  church 
knew  nothing  else,  I  believe;  and  while 
I  am  under  no  spell  of  reaction  to  medi- 
evalism as  such,  I  am  strong  in  my  be- 
lief that  public  worship  needs  a  revival 
of  congregational  singing  —  the  singing 
of  true  hymns  to  music  suited  for  con- 
gregational singing  and  thoroughly 
good.  Much  of  the  music  of  what  would 
be  ordinarily  thought  of  as  good  choirs 
in  our  Unitarian  churches  is  unworthy 
if  not  meritricious,  and  sometimes  de- 
stroys, despite  almost  anything  a  minis- 
ter can  do,  the  unity  of  the  service  by 
alternating  the  parts  of  an  order  of  wor- 
ship wdth  the  numbers  in  a  sacred  con- 
cert, the  result  being  a  coming  short  of 
either  one  thing  or  the  other. 

We  need  also  a  revival  of  church 
architecture.  What  do  I  or  most  of  our 
Unitarian  ministers  know  about  church 
architecture?  There  are  even  tendencies 
in  some  quarters  definitely  adverse  to 
anything  that  could  fairly  be  called 
church  architecture.  A  cross  between 
a  theater  and  a  club-house  with  enough 
meaningless  excrescences  to  raise  an  ec- 
clesiastical suspicion  is  brought  forth. 
But  even  that  suspicion  is  disappointed 
when  you  are  not  permitted  to  call  it  a 
church  at  all.  It  is  an  auditorium,  or  a 
hall,  or  anything  that  carries  in  the 
name  least  of  the  idea  that  the  place  is 
sacred,  a  temple,  a  shrine,  an  altar, 
w^here  in  this  world  communion  with 
another  world  is  sought  and  found,  and 
life  in  this  world  strengthened  and  sus- 
tained by  a  repeatedly  refreshed  sense 
of  the  immanency  of  what  is  transcen- 
dent. 

We  need  a  revival  of  true  church 
decoration.  This  need  not  be  very  ex- 
pensive but  it  must  be  right  as  far  as  it 
goes.     Here  we  must  go  slowly.     There 
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is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  but  there  is 
always  accounting  for  good  taste.  Such 
decorating  requires  a  more  educated 
taste  than  I,  or  I  fear  most  of  us,  have, 
however  much  we  may  think  we  have. 
I  fear  that  the  much  needed  revival  of 
decorative  art  in  churches  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  "graduates"  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  know  at  least  as  much  about 
the  simpler  canons  of  civic,  ecclesiastic 
and  domestic  art  as  they  do  now  about 
the  sources  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  or 
the  principal  mountains  of  Borneo. 

The  value  of  true  church  art,  whether 
in  manners,  music,  architecture,  or  deco- 
ration is  chiefly  educative.  Our 
churches  cannot  come  up  to  the  highest 
measure  of  educational  efficiency  except 
true  church  art  be  revived. 

5.  We  need,  finally,  a  revival  of  pas- 
toral order  and  efficiency.  Pastoral  vis- 
iting especially  offers  almost  unmeas- 
ured opportunity.  The  church's  educa- 
tive power  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
minister's  personal  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple of  his  parish  in  their  homes  and 
places  of  work.  The  minister  who  sacri- 
fices his  private  ministry  to  public 
prophecy  does  not  increase  the  power  of 
liis  public  word  and  misses  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  of  moral  influence. 
A  relationship  between  minister  and 
people  brought  about  by  personal  con- 
tact is  the  best  basis  for  true  moral  de- 
velopment. A  church  is  scarcely  a 
church  without  this  personal  relation- 
ship. How,  then,  without  it  can  it  do  its 
best  work  for  moral  education? 

If  our  Unitarian  churches  are  to  hold 
a  true  and  advancing  place  in  American 
life,  they  must  prove  their  efficiency  in 
the  supreme  work  for  the  education  of 
individuals  considered  as  social  beings, 
— for  moral  education.  To  avoid  doom 
we  must  have  a  revival  of  radical  phil- 
osophical and  theological  thinking,  a  re- 
vival of  religion  as  experience,  a  revival 
of  the  historic  sense,  a  revival  of  eccle- 
siastical art  and  of  the  pastoral  relation- 
ship, 

I  can  hardly  hope  to  have  persuaded 
■every  one  of  the  truths  of  my  several 
contentions.  There  has  not  been  time 
for  me  to  set  up  every  guard  and  to  set 
forth  every  reason.  But  I  do  earnestly 
"hope  that  I  may  have  succeeded  in  my 
attempt  to  call  attention  to  some  of  our 
most  serious  problems  and  vital  needs. 


The  Business  Man  and  the  Higher 
Life. 

By  Samuel  Leask. 
[Address  at  Santa  Cruz  Grove  Meeting,  Aug.  15.] 

The  survival  of  a  business  man  as 
such,  depends  upon  what  is  known  as 
the  swing  of  his  business.  That  is  to 
say,  he  cannot  remain  a  business  man 
unless  he  finds  business  to  do.  Business 
is  the  very  blood  of  his  veins,  and  when 
he  loses  that,  not  only  is  his  occupa- 
tion gone  but  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
stincts of  his  nature  has  been  denied  the 
satisfaction  it  craved,  and  he  becomes 
that  familiar  figure  in  the  business  world, 
a  broken  man.  Just  as  the  artist  craves 
satisfaction  through  his  art,  the  poet 
through  expression  in  poetic  form,  the 
preacher  through  his  influence  on  the 
wills  of  men,  so  the  business  man  craves 
satisfaction  in  building  business,  and 
adding  to  his  capital.  Incidentally,  he 
performs  great  and  valuable  services  to 
society,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
these  services  are  only  incidental.  The 
business  man  as  such  is  not  a  philan- 
thropist. His  service  to  society  is  not 
the  outcome  of  devotion  to  social  welfare, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  here 
should  harbor  any  illusions  on  this 
point.  "Satan  answered  the  Lord  and 
said,  'Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?'  " 
So  we  may  say,  does  the  business  man 
serve  his  fellowmen  from  a  desire  to 
increase  their  well-being?  It  has  to  be 
confessed  that  this  ideal  of  business  is 
one  to  be  realized  only  in  some  golden 
age  of  the  future,  when  great  trans- 
forming agencies  have  done  their  work. 
The  time  when  *'no  one  shall  work  for 
money  and  no  one  shall  work  for  fame, 
but  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working"  is 
not  yet. 

The  business  man  then,  while  inci- 
dentally and  unconsciously  an  important 
factor  in  social  well-being,  is  consciously 
and  of  set  purpose  merely  an  accumu- 
lator of  capital.  He  does  not  make  or 
distribute  goods  because  he  is  concerned 
in  feeding  the  hungry  or  clothing  the 
naked,  but  because  in  that  process  he 
can  increase  his  ability  to  make  or  dis- 
tribute more  goods  by  increasing  the 
capital  he  controls.  The  hungry  are  fed 
and  the  naked  are  clothed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  complicated  business  machinery 
working  out  social  well-being  from  the 
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selfish  motives  of  individuals.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  can  these  individuals  thus 
serving  social  ends  by  working  for  selfish 
motives,  do  for  the  higher  life  in  Santa 
Cruz  ? 

The  answer  will  depend  upon  what  we 
mean  by  the  higher  life.  Assuming  that 
honesty,  kindness,  sincerity,  sympathy, 
justice  and  unselfishness  are  character- 
istics of  life  on  a  high  plane,  we  may  say 
any  influence  tending  to  produce  these 
qualities  is  an  influence  towards  the 
higher  life.  Frequently  the  higher  life 
is  identified  with  certain  intellectual  and 
emotional  gratifications,  the  pursuit  of 
what  is  known  as  "sweetness  and  light," 
and  a  distaste  for  the  more  material 
human  activities.  Thus  the  poet  Words- 
worth : 
"The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our 
powers. 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid 

boon!  < 

This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune. 

It  moves  us  not." 

Another  aspect  of  the  higher  life  has 
been  described  by  the  same  poet  as : 
"That  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burthen  and  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened;   that  serene  and  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, — 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame, 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood, 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul ; 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things." 

This  sublimity  of  mood  is  possible  only 
to  rare  contemplative  and  poetic  natures, 
and  if  we  are  to  find  a  phase  of  the 
higher  life  that  can  be  reached  by  ordi- 
narv  business  men  we  must  seek  a  lower 
level,  somewhat  higher  perhaps  than  what 
we  now  occupy,  yet  not  involving  flights 
beyond  our  power.  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson, a  man  of  our  own  age,  who  had 
sounded  the  temper  of  his  time  with  rare 
skill  and  insight,  has  outlined  a  higher 
life  which,  as  he  says,  calls  for  all  that 
the  average  man  has  of  fortitude  and 
delicacy : 

"To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  to  earn  a 
little,  to  spend  a  little  less,  to  make,  upon 


the  whole,  a  family  happier  for  his  pres- 
ence, to  renounce  when  that  shall  be 
necessary,  and  not  be  embittered,  to  keep 
a  few  friends,  but  these  without  capitu- 
lation— above  all,  on  the  same  grim  con- 
dition, to  keep  friends  with  yourself — 
here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a  man  has  of 
fortitude  and  delicacy." 

What  then  can  the  business  men  of 
Santa  Cruz  do  to  promote  honesty,  kind- 
ness, happy  family  life,  renunciation 
without  bitterness,  keeping  friends  with 
others  and  oneself  without  giving  way 
to  wrong  demands  or  wayward  im- 
pulses ? 

The  answer  is  so  plain  and  evident 
that  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  put 
it  into  words.  The  way  to  promote 
honesty  and  kindness,  is  to  be  honest  and 
kind.  One  business  man,  who  is  really 
honest  and  kind,  can  do  as  much  to  pro- 
mote honesty  and  kindness,  as  ten  men 
not  particularly  honest  nor  kind  who 
make  a  business  of  praising  and  incul- 
cating these  virtues.  In  this  matter,  the 
business  men  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
good  which  is  denied  to  many  of  those 
who  make  doing  good  a  specialty.  Col- 
lectively they  are  in  relations  with  prac- 
tically the  whole  community,  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  honest  and  kind 
is  of  the  first  importance.  If  they  are, 
the  higher  life  is  being  powerfully  pro- 
moted. If  they  are  not,  it  will  take  a 
mighty  force  for  good  to  counteract  their 
influence  for  evil. 

Passing  over  the  force  of  a  business 
man's  example  in  relation  to  thrift  and 
the  family  life,  we  come  to  what,  for  per- 
haps a  majority  of  business  men,  con- 
stitutes their  gr<^atest  difficulty, — how  to 
keep  friends  without  capitulation.  Right 
here  is  a  source  of  incalculable  mischief. 
The  impulse  of  a  business  man  to  please 
a  good  friend  by  doing  something  which 
costs  very  little,  but  which  ought  not 
to  be  done,  is  almost  irresistible.  The 
tendency  in  this  case  all  along  the  line, 
is  to  capitulate, — to  fall  down,  to  please 
the  friend,  by  stifling  conscience,  com- 
mon sense  and  judgment.  Evidences  of 
this  tendency  are  not  so  noticeable  per- 
haps in  Santa  Cruz,  and  to  see  it  in  full 
force  one  has  to  go  to  San  Francisco 
where  on  every  hand,  men  normallv  good, 
as  a  result  of  pressure  exerted  by  friends, 
have  taken  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 
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those  defending"  evil.  As  business  men 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  before  us 
is  that  of  turning  down  a  friend  when 
that  friend's  cause  is  wrong.  I  believe 
the  business  men  of  Santa  Cruz  in  most 
cases  know  how  to  do  this,  and  periodi- 
cally they  make  their  costly  little  declara- 
tions of  independence.  This  is  probably 
owing-  more  to  the  fact  that  among  us 
the  forces  of  evil  are  comparatively  weak, 
than  to  any  unusual  strength  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  our  business 
men.  The  cultivation  of  this  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, the  willingness  to  sacrifice 
trade  and  profit  and  friends  where  a 
question  of  principle  is  involved,  will 
contribute  powerfully  to  the  higher  life 
of  the  whole  people. 

Before  the  war,  Ezra  Bowen,  a  New 
York  dry  goods  merchant,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation, 
was  notified  by  his  Southern  customers 
that  if  he  did  not  desist  they  would 
withdraw  their  trade.  He  replied,  "We 
sell  dry  goods,  not  principles."  His  ex- 
ample has  not  yet  ceased  to  influence 
men,  situated  now  as  he  was  then.  This 
is  the  spirit  that  will  help  us  to  a  higher 
life  and  it  is  a  genuine  satisfaction  to 
know  that  when  the  test  comes  a  goodly 
proportion  of  our  Santa  Cruz  business 
men  will  be  found  to  possess  it. 

Much  is  said  in  these  days  regarding 
the  business  man's   devotion  to  money- 
making.     I  think  that  many  of  the  busi- 
ness man's  critics  overlook  how  natural 
and  how  necessary  for  our  material  well- 
being    this    money-making    impulse    is. 
Nature  reaches  her  ends  most  of  the  time 
in  a  very  roundabout  and  indirect  w^ay. 
The  sustenance  of  life  is  only  possible 
by   the   assimilation   of   food,    but    ver}^ 
few  people  eat  with  the  object  in  view 
of  sustaining  life.     They  eat  to  gratify 
an  appetite  for  food  and  incidentally  life 
is   sustained.      Perhaps    from   a   human 
point  of  view  the   perpetuation   of  the 
race  is  the  most  important  part  of  man's 
work  on  earth,   but  of  all  the  millions 
who  live  and  propagate  their  kind,  how 
few  ever  think  of  the  duty  of  perpetu- 
ating the  race.     That  end  is  secured  by 
obedience  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
impulses  of  our  nature.     This  impulse  is 
obeyed  and  incidentally  the  race  is  per- 
petuated ! 

So  with  the  duty  of  providing  food, 


clothing,  and  shelter.  Much  of  the  work 
connected  with  this  is  rough,  irksome, 
and  naturally  unattractive.  But  nature 
has  taken  care  that  this  work  shall  be 
done,  by  imbuing  certain  individuals 
wdth  a  strong  instinct  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  and  making  the  satisfac- 
tion of  that  instinct  possible  through  the 
organization,  development,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  agents  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. The  desire  for  wealth  is  a 
kind  of  will-o'-the-wisp  which  leads  men 
on  to  all  kinds  of  enterprise  and  exer- 
tion, heedless  of  human  welfare,  yet 
powerfully  serving  the  ends  to  which 
they  seldom  give  a  thought.  ''How  won- 
drous are  thy  works.  In  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all." 

Like  many  other  natural  and  neces- 
sary impulses,  this  impulse  to  accumulate 
is  frequently,  however,  carried  to  an  ex- 
cess which  criticism  and  denunciation  are 
powerless  to  check.  The  social  ends  that 
are  served  by  the  accumulation  of  money 
evidently  involve  the  sacrifice  of  many 
individuals,  who  by  devotion  to  money- 
making  fall  short  of  the  demands  of  the 
higher  life. 

The  remedy  lies  with  those  business 
men  who  show  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing business  success  without  capitulation 
to  the  forces  of  evil.  The  voice  which 
makes  a  permanent  impression  on  each 
of  our  classes  is  the  voice  of  its  friends, 
and  more  powerful  than  the  voice  of  its 
friends  is  their  example.  The  denuncia- 
tions of  the  professional  moralist  or 
critic  count  for  little.  But  those  men  of 
the  market  place,  who  have  a  foot  in  each 
of  two  worlds,  who  talk  the  language  of 
trade,  and  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  a 
higher  life,  such  men  are  a  disconcert- 
ing influence  among  their  associates,  who 
are  wholly  given  over  to  the  worship  of 
wealth.  Men  of  this  type  are  more  nu- 
merous than  might  be  imagined,  and  they 
everywhere  hinder  the  unchecked  pre- 
dominance of  a  low  ideal  among  business 
m.en,  and  thus  promote  the  higher  life  of 
the  whole  community. 

Anything  like  concerted  action  among 
our  business  men  in  the  interest  of  the 
higher  life  I  would  regard  as  impossible. 
Unity  of  devotion  to  a  definite  ideal  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  men  drawn  as 
we  are  from  many  alien  nations.  It  is 
follv   to   look   for  w^hat   does  not   exist. 
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United  effort  for  common  ends  can  only 
come  from  a  generation  reared  nnder 
similar  conditions.  The  American  school 
is  the  great  melting-pot  from  which  will 
come  descendants  of  American,  English- 
man, German,  Italian,  Austrian,  Irish- 
man, Scotchman,  and  Jew,  with  an  im- 
mediate past  in  common  and  a  future 
before  them,  w^hich  will  be  what  they, 
working  together,  choose  to  make  it.  On 
those  charged  with  the  management  of 
that  school  rests  an  enormous  responsi- 
bility. The  ideals  there  inculcated  and 
the  characters  there  formed  will  deter- 
mine the  future  life  of  Santa  Cruz  as  no 
other  single  influence  can  or  will.  Busi- 
ness men  can  promote  the  higher  life  by 
loyally  supporting  and  encouraging  the 
band  of  devoted  men  and  women,  who 
are  laboring  for  the  improvement  of  this 
institution,  so  charged  with  great  pos- 
sibilities. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  church 
cannot  be  bracketed  with  the  school  as  a 
unifying  influence.  What  wonders 
might  be  accomplished  by  a  combination 
of  all  the  forces  for  good,  represented  by 
those  who,  instead  of  following  one  lead- 
er like  a  well-disciplined  army  in  a 
stead}^  stream  of  progress,  are  cut  up 
into  sections  and  cliques,  whose  action 
and  influence  are  uncertain  and  ineffec- 
tive and  which  tend  to  maintain  and  ac- 
centuate differences.  But  here,  too,  is 
an  institution  standing  in  the  main  for 
what  is  best  in  life,  and  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  business  man  to  see  that  the 
churches  are  supported  in  providing  the 
inspiration  and  comfort  needed  by  all. 

Finally,  business  men  can  individually 
and  collectively  promote  the  higher  life 
by  making  a  determined  stand  against 
the  attitude  and  policy  of  dissension  and 
unfriendly  criticism.  I  am  no  believer 
in  peace  at  any  price,  but  I  do  long  for 
that  time  when  our  discords  and  differ- 
ences, quenched  by  meeting  harmonies, 
may  ''die  in  the  large  and  charitable  air," 
when  intelligent  rectitude  shall  combine 
with  generosity  and  sympathy  to  unravel 
the  tangled  skein  of  our  common  life. 

*     *     * 

A  Revised  Proverb. — "Take  care  of 
the  pennies  and  the  dollars  will  take  care 
of — your  heirs." — Walter  Pulitzer. 


The  Conference  and  the  Fair. 

By  Mary  B.  Presson. 

[Address    before    Society    for    Christian    Work, 
August  23d.] 

I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  to  you 
about  the  Conference  recently  held  in 
Seattle  beyond  the  facts  as  stated  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Pacific  Unitari- 
an. I  had  my  memory  fairly  well  in 
hand  while  there,  but  it  has  been  dis- 
tanced by  my  "bump  of  forgetfulness" 
since  I  returned.  The  best  I  can  do  is 
to  gather  together  a  few  impressions  that 
have  remained  wdth  me. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  admi- 
ration of  the  promptness  with  which  the 
sessions  opened  and  closed,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  William  A.  Gor- 
ham.  Next  in  order  was  the  ease  and 
apparently  ''free  from  worry"  way  in 
which  the  members  of  the  church  enter- 
tained those  delegates  who  did  not  pre- 
fer to  pay  their  own  expenses  at  a  hotel. 
There  were  fifty  delegates  and  visitors 
from  other  churches  present,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  fifteen 
took  care  of  themselves,  so  to  speak.  I 
was  told  that  only  three  or  four  families 
of  those  entertaining  indulged  in  the  lux- 
ury of  a  servant.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  the  hostesses  seemed  to  be  having 
as  much  of  a  good  time  as  the  guests.  If 
this  is  not  or  was  not  the  case,  then  I 
will  say  that  the  women  of  the  Seattle 
church  are  ''gay  deceivers." 

The  w^ay  in  which  the  lunch  problem 
was  disposed  of  helped  along  w^onderful- 
ly  this  matter  of  entertaining.  About 
two  blocks  from  the  church  there  is  a 
candy  and  ice-cream  establishment  where 
light  lunches  are  served.  The  pupils  of 
the  high  school,  or  many  of  them,  pro- 
cure their  lunches  at  this  place.  The 
menu  consists  of  soup,  several  kinds  of 
sandwiches,  and  pie  or  doughnuts,  at  a 
cost  of  five  cents  per  plate.  On  this  same 
price  scale  those  attending  the  Confer- 
ence were  served,  each  one  paying  for 
his  or  her  lunch.  Some  may  say  that 
the  spirit  of  hospitality  would  be  lack- 
ing in  such  an  arrangement.  Possibly; 
but  in  Seattle  this  was  offset  by  the 
possibility  of  the  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings of  every  woman  of  the  Alliance,  with 
no  chance  of  that  "tired-to-death"  look  of 
an  over-worked  few. 
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To  go  back  a  bit.  At  the  opening 
meeting,  when  those  present  were  given 
a  chance  to  greet  each  other,  after  we 
had  had  a  good,  full  dose  of  the  "Seattle 
spirit,"  only  ice-cream  and  cake  were 
served.  I  bethought  myself  if  we  of  the 
S.  C.  W.  were  doing  this,  there  would 
have  been  salads,  cold  meats,  cakes,  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate,  etc.  Mind  you,  I 
am  not  scolding,  for  I  took  this  hint 
right  home ;  I  have  been  a  ringleader  in 
all  of  our  foolishness  of  this  sort.  I  here 
had  my  lesson,  and  from  this  time  on  I 
for  one  shall  vote  against  any  unneces- 
sary^ outlay  for  food  or  of  energy  on  any 
similar  occasion  in  this  church.  I  feel 
like  offering  the  women  of  the  Seattle 
church  a  vote  of  thanks  for  giving  me  a 
chance  to  find  out  how  much  more  com- 
mon sense  they  have  in  such  matters  than 
we  have  shown  to  date. 

From  the  reports  of  the  churches,  with 
one  exception,  I  bring  an  impression  of 
confidence  and  hopefulness,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  of  assured  success.  There  was 
an  unusual  spirit  of  enthusiasm  exhib- 
ited, possibly  brought  about  by  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  young  ministers.  I 
know  an  enthusiastic  Unitarian  is  a  ''rare 
kind,"  more's  the  pity. 

The  impression  from  the  Alliance  re- 
ports was  this:  About  the  usual  num- 
ber of  sales,  bazaars,  and  suppers  were 
reported,  but  the  tone  of  each  report, 
when  mention  was  made  of  helping  its 
own  church,  had  the  true  ring  to  it.  You 
must  remember  I  w^as  tucked  away  in  one 
corner  of  a  platform;  no  speaker  faced 
me,  and  I  had  a  fine  chance  to  follow  the 
shading  of  expression  in  the  voices. 
These  women  are  working  for  their 
churches,  not  only  because  of  their  love 
as  individuals  for  this  faith  of  ours,  but 
because  they  are  determined  to  make 
their  churches  grow  and  become  strong, 
spiritually  and  financially,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  world  or  their  part  of  it. 

Every  paper  was  strong  and  uplifting, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  there  were  too  many 
papers  and  not  time  enough  allowed  for 
discussions  and  suggestions  about  prob- 
lems that  come  into  the  work  of  churches 
of  all  sizes. 

The  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the 
next  Conference  was  not  considered.  It 
is  Oakland's  turn.  It  will  be  the  twenty- 
fifty  session.     The  first  one  was  held  in 


the  Geary-street  church  and  Mr.  Horace 
Davis  was  president.  If  the  people  of 
the  Oakland  church  are  willing  to  waive 
their  right,  would  it  not  be  a  fitting  cele- 
bration of  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
to  have  it  held  in  this  church,  with  Mr. 
Davis  as  president,  and,  to  quote  Mr. 
Snow,  to  make  it  a  "whopper." 

Just  a  word  about  the  Exposition.  I 
never  tired  of  the  out-of-doorness  of  it 
all.  There  was  much  to  see  and  enjoy 
in  the  buildings.  The  most  lasting  im- 
pression of  the  interiors  of  the  buildings 
for  me  will  be,  first,  the  beautiful  paint- 
ings and  the  display  of  the  Curtis  Indian 
photographs  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building; 
then  the  statuary  of  the  Italian  exhibit, 
the  testing  of  timber  in  the  machinery 
building,  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slide 
and  moving  pictures  by  the  Government, 
and  the  music  in  the  Hawaiian  Building 
by  native  singers. 

My  conceit  as  a  Californian  received 
a  blow  when  I  saw  the  luscious  fruits  on 
exhibition  raised  in  this  Northwest 
country.  Such  cherries  and  apples!  I 
can  seem  to  smell  the  fragrance  of  the 
apples  now.  California  has  a  fine  ex- 
hibit in  an  "old  Mission"  style  of  build- 
ing, but  the  grounds  about  the  building 
were  far  from  attractive.  A  few  sickly 
looking  orange  and  lemon-trees  in  one 
corner  of  a  poorly  kept  lawn  was  the  sum 
total  of  the  gardener's  skill  or  want 
of  it. 

For  me,  the  location,  with  the  flowers 
and  gorgeous  view  of  water  and  moun- 
tains afforded  pleasure  enough. 

After  the  close  of  the  Conference  I 
went  to  Victoria  and  Vancouver  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  with  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin 
and  Miss  Bennett  of  Pasadena  as  com- 
panions. If  I  should  give  you  all  my 
impressions  of  that  trip  I  should  need 
an  entire  afternoon.  I  do  not  call  to 
mind  any  water  trip  that  I  have  ever 
enjoyed  more.  Tallyho  rides  were  the 
order  for  sight-seeing  in  both  places,  and 
we  became  adepts  in  climbing  up  and 
down  little  iron  ladders  to  our  seats. 
While  in  Vancouver  we  attended  an  in- 
itial service  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilbur, 
Mr.  Cruzan,  and  Mr.  Weil,  and  also  one 
in  Westminster,  a  near-by  city,  by  ]\Ir. 
Pratt,  the  Field  Agent  of  the  Canadian 
Unitarian  Association.  I  am  afraid  the 
pioneer  instinct  is  not  developed  enough 
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in  me  to  enable  me  to  give  a  very  opti- 
mistic view  of  either  of  these  under- 
takings. 

As  to  Seattle,  it  is  alive  all  over.  It 
has  not  a  drone  in  its  hive,  apparently. 
Its  streets  are  well  paved,  some  of  them 
parked,  and  they  are  clean,  excepting 
where  torn  up  for  repairs,  and  this  is 
the  condition  every  few  blocks.  The 
playgrounds  for  children  attracted  my 
attention.  They  are  not  only  in  the 
localities  where  the  poorer  people  live, 
but  they  are  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Not 
once  did  I  see  children  playing  in  the 
street.  The  street-car  service  is  excel- 
lent, the  politeness  and  gentlemanly  ap- 
pearance of  the  conductors  being  notice- 
able. To  be  assisted  on  and  off  of  a 
car  was  a  novel  experience  to  one  used 
to  the  bad  manners  of  many  of  the  San 
Francisco  car  conductors,  whose  hats  are 
worn  at  a  rakish-looking  angle  and  who, 
as  a  rule,  are  chewing  gum. 

When  the  city  fathers  of  Seattle  de- 
cide to  lower  the  grade  of  a  hill,  it  is 
done  with  a  vengeance.  Houses  are  left 
high  up  in  the  air  with  porches  and  en- 
trance steps  dangling  over  a  precipice. 
I  am  wondering  how  Seattle  manages 
when  pay-day  comes  around?  In  re- 
ply to  this  question,  when  asked  of  a 
man  who  once  lived  in  Seattle,  I  received 
the  one  word,  "borrow." 

Just  a  few  words  about  something,  to 
me,  very  amusing — the  jealousy  between 
Portland  and  Seattle.  A  visitor  to  both 
places  soon  learns  to  be  discreet  when  in 
either.  Each  of  the  two  cities  has  a 
beauty  of  its  own.  The  view  from  Port- 
land Heights  is  beyond  words  to  describe, 
with  Mt.  St.  Helens,  Mt.  Hood,  Mt. 
Adams,  and  Mt.  Rainier  as  guards,  and 
the  Willamette  River  as  its  water  source, 
and  with  a  wilderness  of  Caroline  Testout 
roses    in    gardens    and   street    parkings. 

Seattle,  too,  has  its  mountains,  —  Mt. 
Baker,  Mt.  Rainier,  and  the  Olympic 
Range, — its  glorious  Puget  Sound,  and 
its  Lake  Washington,  and  a  profusion  of 
red  rambler  roses.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  comparison.  Portland  im- 
presses one  with  its  dignity,  as  well  as 
its  beauty,  and  Seattle  with  its  young 
life  and  bustle;  but  if  you  insist  that  I 
make  a  choice  I  shall  say  San  Francisco. 

[Printed  against  the  protest  of  the 
writer,  at  request  of  many  hearers.] 


James  B.  Stetson. 

A  figure  long  familiar  in  the  life  of 
San  Francisco  has  passed  from  sight. 
A  public-spirited,  upright  and  honored 
man,  who  carried  his  years  so  well  that 
he  seemed  to  have  much  before  him, 
after  a  very  brief  illness  entered  his 
final  rest. 

Mr.  Stetson  came  to  California  in 
1852,  and  after  a  few  years  in  the  mines 
settled  in  San  Francisco  and  became  one 
of  her  representative  business  men. 
Withdrawing  some  years  ago  from  act- 
ive participation  in  the  firm  that  in  part 
bore  his  name,  he  took  an  interest  in 
transportation  and  other  large  affairs 
and  gave  some  time  to  public  duties. 
He  was  a  successful  man,  kindly  by  na- 
ture, and  interested  in  many  praise- 
worthy efforts  for  bettering  things.  He 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Aid  Society  and  believed 
heartily  in  boys.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  a  constant  attendant  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  and  much  interested 
in  its  welfare.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
]\Ien's  Club  he  gave  his  early  reminis- 
cences of  life  in  California  and  charmed 
the  audience  by  his  humorous  recital  of 
adventures.  General  regret  is  felt  that 
no  stenographer  was  present  to  preserve 
the  talk. 

He  greatly  enjoyed  a  trip  to  China 
and  Japan  last  year,  in  company  with 
representatives  of  the  mercantile  bodies 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  gave  a  most 
interesting  account  of  his  experiences 
on  his  return. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who  thought  to 
keep  a  complete  journal  of  his  expe- 
riences during  the  earthquake  and  fire. 
He  was  induced  to  publish  it,  and  in  a 
former  number  of  this  paper  consider- 
able extracts  from  it  were  reprinted. 

Many  feel  that  his  presence  of  mind 
and  promptness  in  offering  a  good  re- 
ward for  the  putting  out  of  an  incipient 
fire  on  the  roof  of  his  house  saved  the 
whole  western  part  of  the  city.  At  any 
rate,  he  stood  by  his  home  with  much 
heroism,  and  in  saving  it  saved  much 
other  adjoining  property. 

A  good  type  of  a  shrewd,  good-na- 
tured New  Englander  who  enjoyed  life 
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and  did  his  part — he  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten. 

*    *    .* 

The  Stebbins  Memorial. 

On  August  8th  there  was  dedicated  at 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  San 
Francisco  a  very  remarkable  memorial 
painting, — the  work  of  Mr.  Bruce  Por- 
ter, an  artist  of  this  city,  who  by  it 
takes  his  place  among  the  few  mural 
painters  of  America.  It  is  heroic  in 
size,  filling  the  large  gothic  arch  back  of 
the  pulpit.  It  is  admirably  placed  and 
lighted,  the  effect  of  the  wide  gold  band 
and  simulated  frame  being  very  harmo- 
nious and  pleasing. 

The  three  figures  are  noble  and  full 
of  character  and  expression,  though 
fittingly  subdued  and  properly  lack- 
ing in  the  sharpness  of  outline  that 
characterize  a  painting,  as  distin- 
guished from  true  mural  decorative 
work.  The  effect  is  distinctly  religiously 
impressive  and  uplifting.  The  group 
typifies  the  coming  of  "the  true  light," 
and  it  breathes  of  reverence  and  aspira- 
tion. It  is  full  of  meaning  and  the 
ascent  of  religious  consciousness  from 
its  earliest  dawn  to  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  to-day.  The  central  figure — the 
Evangelist  who  bears  witness  to  the 
light,  stands  with  uplifted  arm  facing 
the  glow  that  casts  his  shadow  behind 
him.  It  is  modern  and  manly,  firm  in 
the  strength  that  comes  from  faith.  It 
communicates  this  to  the  worshipper 
who  faces  it  and  reinforces  the  word  of 
the  preacher.  It  gives  a  lofty  key. 
Nothing  trifling,  or  smart,  or  heated 
could  be  said  with  such  a  background. 
It  seems  to  breathe  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  great  preacher  whom  it  com- 
memorates and  which  so  impressed  the 
young  boy  who  was  challenged  by  it  that 
he  bore  it  in  his  heart  till  this  really 
great  painting  became  its  expression. 

The  following  report  in  the  Chronicle 
gives  more  in  detail  the  character  of  the 
work.  We  hope  some  time  to  present 
some  worthy  reproduction,  that  its 
power  may  in  some  small  measure  be 
felt  by  those  who  can  never  see  it : 

'The  new  mural  painting  by  Bruce 
Porter  in  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  which  was 
viewed  by  the  congregation  for  the  first 
time  yesterday  morning,   was  taken   as 


the  basis  of  Rev.  Bradford  Leavitt's  ser- 
mon. The  picture  is  executed  on  the 
wall  back  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  done  in 
subdued  colors,  with  soft  and  carefully 
graded  lights.  It  is  allegorical  in 
nature. 

"Dr.  Leavitt  explained  the  history  of 
the  picture.  'The  life,  the  love,  which 
have  gone  into  that  picture  are  what 
give  it  its  greatest  value,'  he  said.  'One 
can't  measure  the  work  done  by  a  church 
in  figures.' 

"He  then  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  former  pastor.  Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins. 
His  influence,  said  the  speaker,  spread 
out  over  the  congregation,  and  from 
that  has  gone  on  and  on,  ever-increasing. 
This  painting,  by  a  boy  who  had  grown 
up  under  his  spiritual  guidance,  is  but 
one  of  the  many  effects  of  that  man's 
work,  said  Dr.  Leavitt. 

"There  are  four  figures  in  the  picture. 
The  one  in  the  foreground  is  the  recum- 
bent figure  of  a  woman,  sleeping.  This 
represents  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  unaware  of  the  break- 
ing dawn,  typifying  the  message  of 
God. 

"The  next  figure  is  that  of  an  aged 
man,  the  Law.  He  is  seated  and  restful. 
There  is  dignity  and  quiet  in  his  atti- 
tude. He  is  not  entirely  out  of  the 
shadow. 

"Next  to  him  is  seated  a  younger  per- 
son, representing  the  prophets.  He  is 
thoroughly  awake .  and  alert,  and  the 
light  of  the  dawn  tinges  his  brow. 

"The  center  ground  of  the  picture  is 
occupied  by  an  erect,  walking  figure, 
which  has  arisen  into  the  full  light  of 
the  coming  day,  and  is  stretching  forth 
a  hand,  as  if  eager  to  grasp  something 
which  he  sees  beyond.  This  is  an  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  Evangelist. 

"The  setting  is  on  a  mountain  cliff. 
The  fore  background  is  brought  out  in 
heavy  green  foliage,  and  back  of  that 
the  sky  is  developed  in  soft  gold  and 
purple  tones. 

"The  picture,  as  a  whole,  typifies  'Rev- 
elation.' 

"  'It  is  not  by  reason,  or  by  stage  upon 
stage  of  argument,  that  religious  devel- 
opment has  been  caused,'  said  Dr.  Lea- 
vitt. 'It  is  not  by  things  proved,  but  by 
thino-s  shown,  that  some  of  the  great  on- 
ward steps  have  been  encouraged.    It  is 
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not  only  for  Jesus  that  we  must  be 
thankful  for  the  development  of  relig- 
ion. Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Buddha  and 
those  other  great  teachers  of  ancient 
times  were  essential  features  in  the  long 
line  of  religious  growth  which  culmi- 
nated in  Jesus.'  " 

■*     *     * 

Resignation  of  Rev.  Clarence 
Reed. 

The  Eev.  Clarence  Reed,  pastor  of 
the  Alameda  Unitarian  Church,  resigned 
his  pastorate  at  his  morning  service  yes- 
terday, to  accept  a  call  to  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Palo  Alto.  He  will  remain 
here  until  the  middle  of  October.  As 
yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure 
his  successor,  as  the  church  boards  and 
the  entire  congregation  hoped  that  the 
minister  would  see  his  way  clear  to  re- 
main with  the  Alameda  church. 

Mr.  Reed  has  given  splendid  satisfac- 
tion in  his  present  position.  He  is  not 
only  an  able  minister  and  a  popular  pas- 
tor, but  is  well  liked  and  highly  es- 
teemed with  the  Alameda  business  and 
social  public.  His  alert  interest  in  pub- 
lic matters,  his  courtesy  to  the  press, 
and  his  general  standing  as  a  citizen  of 
Alameda,  make  his  going  away  a  matter 
of  regret  to  a  wide  number  of  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  outside  his  purely 
church  circle.  The  position  at  Palo  Alto 
offers  exceptional  advantages  on  account 
of  Stanford  University  being  imme- 
diately at  hand. 

Mr.  Reed's  letter  of  resignation  reads 
as  follows : 

''To  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  First  Unitarian 
Society  of  Alameda: 

"1  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as 
minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  Society 
of  Alameda,  to  take  effect  October  15, 
1909.  In  taking  this  action  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  my  regret  in  leaving  you  is  as 
great  as  you  may  feel  on  account  of  my 
departure. 

''I  have  deemed  it  a  great  privilege  to 
express  myself  in  this  pulpit  for  three 
years  and  to  have  so  many  real  friends 
in  Alameda.  I  also  wish  to  thank  every 
one  who  has  in  any  way  helped  to  make 
my  pastorate  here  a  success. 

"That  which  will  please  me  most  after 
I  leave  will  be  to  learn  of  increased  zeal 


on  your  part  and  greater  success  result- 
ing from  your  efforts  as  a  church. 
''Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Clarence  Reed." 

The  congregation  met  the  letter  of 
resignation  with  resolutions  expressing 
the  keen  regret  of  all  of  Mr.  Reed's  par- 
ishioners at  his  leaving  for  another  field. 
He  will  go  to  Palo  Alto  accompanied  by 
the  sincere  wishes  of  all  his  Alameda 
friends  for  his  future  happiness  and 
prosperity. — Alameda  Times,  Aug.  9th. 
*  *  * 
The  Fire  at  Lakeside. 

On  July  9,  1909,  one  of  the  old  land- 
marks on  the  highway  between  Sacra- 
mento and  Carson  City  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  Lakeside  Park  Hotel,  or  State- 
line  House,  as  it  was  known  in  the  past, 
caught  fire  soon  after  the  breakfast  hour, 
and  in  half  an  hour  was  a  mass  of  ruins. 
This  is  the  second  house  destroyed  by 
fire  on  that  spot,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Marion  Hill,  the  present  owners, 
sa}^  they  will  not  rebuild  there.  Under 
the  Von  Schmidt  survey  of  the  boundary 
between  California  and  Nevada,  the  line 
passed  through  the  dining  room,  and 
the  stone  monument  that  marks  that  sur- 
vey is  still  standing  across  the  road  from 
the  house. 

In  the  past  this  was  an  important  sta- 
tion on  the  State  highway,  but  as  it 
stood  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  shore 
of  Lake  Tahoe,  it  was  too  far  for  a  resort 
and  Mr.  and  IMrs.  Hill  will  rebuild  on  a 
new  site  nearer  to  the  beach.  There  were 
a  large  number  of  campers  and  occu- 
pants of  the  hotel  and  cottages  who  were 
able  not  only  to  keep  the  fire  confined  to 
the  main  building  but  also  saved  nearly 
everything  from  the  hotel.  The  writer 
and  her  husband  were  guests  there  at  the 
time  and  were  witnesses  to  the  really  re- 
markable system  of  saving  the  property 
and  fire  fighting  shoTvn  by  the  guests. 
There  was  no  leader,  but  the  work  was 
carried  on  as  well  as  though  the  rescuers 
had  been  drilled  for  weeks,  the  ladies 
doing  as  good  work  as  the  men.  The 
furniture  was  saved  and  only 'a  few 
pieces  of  crockery  w^ere  broken.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill  showed  great  fortitude  as  they 
stood  and  saw  the  flames  destroy  the 
house  that  had  been  their  home  for  many 
vears.  Ella  A.  McClellan. 
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The  Church's  Crusade  Against 
Consumption. 

TWENTY    THOUSAND    CONGREGATIONS    JOIN 
IN   THE  FIGHT. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the 
churches  of  over  one  hundred  different 
cities  in  the  United  States,  all  the  prin- 
cipal religious  denominations,  and  sev- 
eral interdenominational  societies,  have 
united  in  a  campaign  against  consump- 
tion, according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Notable  campaigns  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  allied  churches  of  New 
York,  Brookl3^n,  Pittsburg,  St.  Paul, 
Milwaukee,  Washington,  Chicago, 
Providence,  Baltimore,  Trenton,  Seat- 
tle, Philadelphia,  and  many  other  cities. 
In  most  of  these  places  a  special  Sun- 
day has  been  set  aside  on  which  ser- 
mons about  tuberculosis  have  been 
preached  in  the  various  churches.  So 
successful  has  been  this  method  of  de- 
claring the  gospel  of  fresh  air,  that  it 
is  being  adopted  by  pastors  all  over 
the  country. 

In  several  of  the  larger  religious  de- 
nominations definite  resolutions  by 
some  oE  the  local  ministerial  organiza- 
tions, allying  these  associations  with 
the  tuberculosis  movement,  have  been 
adopted. 

Foremost  in  the  fight  against  con- 
sumption is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  this  church,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Archbishop  Ryan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, an  educational  crusade  against 
tuberculosis  is  being  carried  into  all  of 
the  parochial  and  other  schools  in  its 
control.  As  a  result,  over  1,250,000 
school  children  in  13,000  parishes  are 
being  reached.  The  clergy  of  the 
church  have  been  asked  also  to  instruct 
their  congregations  on  the  dangers  and 
methods  of  preventing  tuberculosis,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  simple  doc- 
trines of  the  cure  and  prevention  of  this 
disease  to  every  one  of  the  17,000,000 
Catholics  in  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  religious  bodies  in  the 
war  against  tuberculosis  received  a 
great  impetus  in  1905  when  Emmanuel 
Church,  of  Boston,  under  the  leadership 


of  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt  and  Rev.  El- 
wood  C.  Worcester,  started  a  move- 
ment for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
patients  in  their  homes  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  church.  As  the  patients 
held  weekly  meetings  at  the  church  for 
instruction  and  advice  from  the  physi- 
cians in  charge,  the  organization  was 
called  a  class.  So  successful  was  the 
Emmanuel  class's  first  year's  work  that 
many  other  churches  throughout  the 
country  have  followed  this  example, 
and  tuberculosis  classes  have  been 
formed  in  a  large  number  of  cities,  in 
many  cases  independently  of  church 
organizations.  There  are  now  about 
fifty  regular  classes  in  existence,  over 
one  half  of  which  are  conducted  in 
connection  with   churches. 

The  activity  of  the  church,  however, 
as  a  center  of  education  in  tuberculosis 
is  of  much  more  recent  growth.  In 
fact,  almost  all  of  the  preventive  edu- 
cational work  of  the  churches  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  four  months. 
The  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  esti- 
mates that  there  are  now  over  20,000 
church  congregations  to  whom  the  mes- 
sage of  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
tuberculosis  has  been  preached,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  daily. 

The  religious  campaign  is  not  only 
undenominational,  but  it  is  also  inter- 
denominational. The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  for  instance,  has 
started  an  active  crusade  against  tuber- 
culosis. Through  its  physical  depart- 
ment instruction  is  being  given  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  dangers  of  con- 
sumption to  all  of  the  men  and  boys 
who  come  under  that  branch  of  the 
association.  Educational  lectures  are 
also  being  held  in  many  of  the  associa- 
tions, and,  in  general,  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  is  being  linked 
with  the  general  crusade  for  a  sound 
body  and  a  sound  mind. 

The  United  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor has  also  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  tuberculosis  propaganda.  At  the 
International  Convention  of  that  body, 
to  be  held  in  St.  Paul  from  July  7th  to 
12th,  one  of  the  large  tuberculosis  ex- 
hibits of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis  will   be    on    display.      An    active 
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campaign  of  education  will  be  carried 
on  among  the  10,000  delegates,  who  will 
act  as  missionaries  in  further  spreading 
the  message.  The  tuberculosis  exhibit 
will  be  shown  by  the  side  of  missionary 
and  other  social  and  civic  exhibits. 

This  campaign  among  the  churches 
and  religious  organizations  is  only  a 
special  instance  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  tuberculosis,  which  has  en- 
listed within  the  last  year  the  efforts 
of  such  organizations  as  schools,  labor 
unions,  women's  clubs,  commercial  in- 
stitutions, state  legislatures,  the  press, 
and  almost  all  of  the  organized  civic  and 
social  societies.  By  all  of  these  organ- 
izations one  sermon  is  being  preached, 
• — namely,  that  consumption  is  a  com- 
municable disease,  that  it  can  be  pre- 
vented, and  that  it  can  be  cured  by 
fresh  air,  rest  and  w^holesome  food. 
*     «     « 

The  Disinherited. 

By  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole, 
In  "Cliarities  and  Commons." 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  well-to-do  peo- 
ple can  never  rest  content  so  long  as 
they  do  nothing  radically  to  correct  two 
immense  pieces  of  legalized  injustice, 
The  first  is  our  system  of  unlimited  li- 
cense in  the  inheritance  of  property. 
We  used  to  be  cheerfully  told  in  the  days 
of  small  fortunes  that  the  inequalities 
of  inheritance  were  soon  corrected  by  the 
subdivision  of  estates.  This  is  no  longer 
true.  What  we  actually  see  to-day  is  a 
considerable  class  of  those  who  are  living 
upon  large  inherited  properties.  Most 
of  these  have  never  done  any  social  ser- 
vice to  justify  their  enormous  consump- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  country. 
Grant,  if  you  please,  that  society  did 
well  to  permit  the  first  accumulators  of 
great  estates  the  reward  of  their  energy 
or  inventiveness  or  administrative  skill. 
We  do  not  grudge  reasonable  prizes  to 
the  men  who  have  bestowed  large  benefits 
upon  society.  If  they  desire  to  secure 
their  children  from  the  fear  of  poverty, 
we  make  no  objection.  The  manifest  in- 
justice begins  as  soon  as  an  idle  class 
appears  who  become  a  vast  permanent 
charge  upon  the  labor  of  the  world. 
Such  a  class  is  growing  before  our  eyes. 
As  a  whole,  it  is  selfish,  wasteful,  extra- 
vagant, and  luxurious.    It  does  not  know 


how  to  educate  its  own  children.  A  very 
large  part  of  it  does  not  even  rest  upon 
the  honest  prizes  of  distinguished  ser- 
vice on  the  part  of  those  who  first 
amassed  it.  Special  privileges  specula- 
tion, exploitation,  graft,  have  notoriously 
been  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  great 
fortunes. 

You  cannot  permit  one  class  of  people 
to  spend  the  income  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lionaire estates  without  injury  to  all  the 
rest,  and  worst  of  all  to  the  poor.  Even 
the  most  honest  of  the  great  properties 
came  about  from  the  co-operation  of  mil- 
lions of  working  people.  They  were 
built  out  of  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  institutions  which 
the  whole  nation  had  been  creating  for 
generations.  They  had  thus  grown  out 
of  the  birthright  of  the  whole  people, 
or  again  by  virtue  of  laws  and  customs 
which  all  had  a  share  in  making.  Of  no 
great  estate  could  any  man  truly  say,  "I 
created  this  myself ;  it  is  mine  to  do  what 
I  please  with."  This  is  not  even  true  of 
the  most  valued  invention ;  and  we  there- 
fore strictly  limit  the  term  of  every  pat- 
ent and  royalty.  We  are  bound  there- 
fore utterly  to  deny  the  right  of  any 
man  to  bestow  by  will,  as  he  may  like, 
whatever  great  property  he  has  tempor- 
arily got  together  under  his  name.  The 
laws  may  still  permit  this.  The  injus- 
tice and  arrogance  of  his  claim  to  say, 
"To  my  heirs  and  assigns  forever"  are 
obvious.  We  shall  some  day  look  upon 
this  abuse  as  we  already  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  feudal  system  and  the  in- 
heritance of  political  power. 

Over  against  the  great  properties 
whose  incomes  go  to  support  ,a  per- 
manent idle  class,  just  like  the  mediasval 
French  lords,  is  a  host  of  ''the  submerged 
tenth."  I  have  heard  Dr.  Rainsford  say 
that  he  saw  no  immediate  hope  of  greatly 
benefiting  the  conditions  of  the  dwellers 
in  New  York  tenement  houses.  From 
generation  to  generation  they  threaten 
to  constitute  a  disinherited  class.  Peo- 
ple like  them  are  to  be  found  in  every 
large  town.  Say  what  you  like  of  their 
faults,  such  as  intemperance  and  indo- 
lence ;  does  anyone  doubt  that  the  dis- 
abilities of  these  poor  people  are  closely 
involved  in  the  incomes  of  the  great  prop- 
erties of  the  idle  rich?  One  class  is  too 
poor  in  order  that  another  class  may  be 
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too  rich!  When  will  kindly  men  and 
women  professing  the  Christian  religion 
learn  that  nothing  can  make  it  honest  or 
right  to  spend  and  consume  and  yet  do 
nothing  to  make  good  what  one  has  used 
up. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  master 
injustice.  The  standing  curse  of  all  the 
poor  people  is  in  the  item  of  rent.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  question  about  the  in- 
equity of  our  present  system  of  the  own- 
ership of  the  land.  Values  which  all 
create  all  ought  certainly  to  share.  The 
legality  of  the  Astor  estate  only  blinds 
us  to  its  absurdity  and  unrighteousness. 
What  distinguished  services  have  the 
landlords  conferred  upon  society  that 
they  should  hold  the  perpetual  monop- 
oly of  the  most  highly  prized  land  in 
the  world ! 

We  see  here  a  direct  connection  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.  In  a  growingly 
rich  country  like  ours  every  child  ought 
to  be  the  natural  inheritor  of  a  share  in 
the  land  and  in  all  the  resources  such 
as  coal,  timber  and  iron,  that  go  with 
the  land.  It  might  be  quite  possible  that 
we  could  give  the  equivalent  of  a  mod- 
est home  rent  free  to  every  household 
in  the  nation.  We  could  anyway  give 
homes  free  of  any  rent  except  to  the 
state ;  and  the  rent  to  the  state  would 
purchase  every  kind  of  material  and 
moral  advantage  in  civilized  living.  On 
the  contrary,  our  system  of  land  laws 
gives  us  Carnegies  and  Rockefellers  on 
one  side  and  a  vast,  hopeless,  disinherited 
multitude  set  over  against  them.  The 
rent  paid  by  the  poor  that  should  surely 
go  to  the  betterment  of  life,  goes  every- 
where into  the  pockets  of  private  per- 
sons, tending  to  widen  the  breach  that 
separates  the  ''haves"  from  the  ''have- 
nots." 

Thus,  the  problem  of  poverty  at  bot- 
tom is  the  problem  of  how  to  correct 
two  huge  abuses,  the  present  prepos- 
terous toleration  of  inordinate  inherit- 
ance and  the  private  monopoly  of  the 
land.  These  abuses  are  evidently  related 
together.  If  the  great  estates  were 
made  to  come  back,  after  their  collectors 
in  each  instance  had  let  their  hold  go, 
into  the  hands  of  the  public  where  they 
were  created,  the  land  of  the  people 
would  in  a  hundred  years  mostly  be- 
come  what   it  ought  to  be,  the   public 


domain.  If,  again,  we  were  to  set  about 
taxing  the  land,  or  making  equitable 
arrangements  for  repossessing  ourselves 
of  that  common  wealth  with  which  we 
ought  never  to  have  parted,  the  chief 
means  of  acquiring  exorbitant  fortunes 
would  pass  away. 

Are  we  asking  anything  unfair?  Must 
injustice  to  the  many  continue  for  fear 
that  slight  incidental  and  merely  tem- 
porary hardship  to  the  few  may  be  in- 
curred ? 

Are  we  asking  anything  impracti- 
cable? When  was  it  ever  impracticable 
to  set  the  wrong  thing  right? 

We  are  doubtless  asking  what  will  re- 
quire time,   patience,   forbearance,   sym- 
pathy, wisdom  and  good  will. 
*    #    * 
Joint  Heirs. 

Somewhere  there  is  an  answer  to  each  hope, 
Somewhere  the  yearning  heart  shall  find  its 
own, 

There  is  for  cabined  life  a  larger  scope, 

And  for  each  soul  there  waits  a  golden  throne. 

This  is  the  meaning  at  the  heart  of  things, 
This  is  the  promise  that  doth  lure  us  on; 

In  every  law  the  love  divine  outrings, 
In  every  life  there  is  immortal  dawn. 

Gloom  comes  to  each,  and  human  pain  is  swift, 
And  sorrow  walks  in  shadow,  stony-eyed, 

But  in  each  cloud  there  is  a  silver  rift 

Where  faith's  far  vistas  open  clear  and  wide. 

The  days  pass  by,  the  years  too  soon  grow  fleet, 
The  gains  and  losses  seem  almost  the  same, 

Yet  love  were  false  and  kindness  were  unmeet 
If  life  at  last  proved  but  an  empty  name. 

We  are  joint  heirs  to  all  the  Wise  One  sends, 
To  all  the  purpose  of  Infinite  Will, 

And  in  His  holy  and  unselfish  ends 

May  find  an  answer  to  our  longing  still. 

— Charles  W.  Stevenson. 


What  It  Offers. 

The  Unitarian  church  offers  you  the 
support  and  fellowship  of  the  many  who, 
like  yourself,  wish  to  be  both  free  and 
forceful  in  their  religious  life. 

It  offers  you  a  medium  whereby  your 
influence  for  righteousness  can  be  vastly 
enlarged  by  union  with  others. 

It  offers  you  the  environment  wherein 
you  can  give  freest  and  fullest  expres- 
sion to  your  spiritual  and  real  self. 

It  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  make 
your  force  tell  most  truly  for  truth  and 
justice  and  liberty. 
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Alameda. — After  a  two  months'  rest, 
during  which  most  of  the  parish  was 
absent  from  town,  the  work  of  the 
church  was  taken  up  with  renewed  zeal 
on  August  8th.  The  return  of  Mr.  Reed 
from  his  journeyings  abroad  was  a  long- 
anticipated  pleasure;  and  our  "welcome 
home"  is  none  the  less  heartfelt  for  the 
recent  knowledge  that  it  is  so  soon  to  be 
''godspeed"  again.  While  immeasur- 
ably saddened  at  the  coming  loss  of  our 
minister,  who  has  devoted  himself  with 
such  cheerful  loyalty  to  all  our  endeav- 
ors for  the  past  three  years,  we  rejoice 
greatly  with  the  congregation  at  Palo 
Alto  in  its  good  fortune,  and  wish  for 
both  pastor  and  people  the  full  measure 
of  success.  Mr.  Reed  will  be  with  us 
until  October  15th,  and  on  several  of  the 
coming  Sundays  will  share  the  pleasures 
of  his  trip  with  his  people,  in  an  ac- 
count of  various  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing features  of  the  lands  through  which 
he  traveled. 

Unity  Circle  has  already  begun  its 
active  preparation  for  the  fall  bazaar, 
always  so  pleasant  a  part  of  the  year's 
work.  The  Sunday-school  is  again  as- 
sembled with  a  good  enrollment  of  teach- 
ers as  well  as  pupils,  in  spite  of  the  una- 
voidable resignation  of  several  faithful 
workers.  Each  child  was  made  glad  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  Mr.  Reed's  return  by 
a  small  gift,  all  the  way  from  foreign 
shores,  and  some  short  talks  on  the  boys 
and  girls  of  other  lands  have  been  lis- 
tened to  with  eager  interest.  Other  ac- 
tivities of  the  church  progress  with 
smoothness.  The  spirit  of  loyal  fellow- 
ship which  Mr.  Reed's  presence  has 
called  forth  is  one  which  finds  the 
greater  necessity  for  being,  in  the  pros- 
pective loss  of  its  inspiration. 

Portland. — Morning  services  have 
been  continued  in  our  church  through 
July  and  August.  They  have  been  well 
attended  by  those  of  our  number  in 
town  and  by  many  strangers.  On  July 
nth  Rev.  F.  W.  Pratt,  missionary  at 
Winnipeg,  came  over  from  the  confer- 
ence at  Seattle  and  conducted  our  usual 
service.  He  gave  us  a  sermon  that  went 
to  the  hearts  of  all  our  people.  The 
theme  was  "The  glorification  of  the 
commonplace."     It  was  so  uplifting,  so 


inspiring,  it  seemed  to  truly  glorify  the 
commonplace  lives  which,  as  he  said, 
most  of  us  have  to  live.  We  were  glad 
to  know  that  the  Northwest  had  such 
an  ideal  missionary.  The  following 
Sunday  Mr.  Eliot  gave  us  a  most  excel- 
lent report  of  the  conference  with  some 
timely  comments. 

We  are  so  near  Seattle,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  our  delegates  on  their  return 
and  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number 
of  the  California  delegates  have  all  con- 
spired to  bring  us  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  conference.  With  the  fine  re- 
port of  the  daily  doings  in  the  August 
number  and  the  full  text  of  so  many  of 
the  good  things  said,  there  ought  not  to 
be  a  church  or  even  a  single  good  Uni- 
tarian that  has  not  received  a  real  bene- 
fit from  the  conference.  It  seems  to  be 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  ones  we  have  ever 
held. 

Mr.  Eliot  with  his  family  is  spend- 
ing his  vacation  at  Hood  River,  and 
Mr.  Baker,  the  assistant  minister,  is 
filling  the  pulpit.  Last  Sunday  he  gave 
us  a  most  excellent  sermon.  He  spoke 
of  the  monument  now  being  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims  and  paid 
them  a  beautiful  tribute,  touching  upon 
the  main  points  of  their  early  history. 
He  followed  them  across  the  continent, 
making  the  real  lesson  of  the  discourse 
the  duty  and  great  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  us.  We  are  at  the  western 
boundary.  What  shall  we  make  of  this 
Pacific  Coast?  The  problem  is  for  us 
to  solve. 

In  September  Mr.  Baker  goes  to 
Eureka  to  take  charge  of  the  church 
there.  Our  loss  will  be  their  gain,  for 
with  his  earnest  zeal  and  real  consecra- 
tion to  his  life  work  we  predict  for  him 
good  success  in  building  up  a  church. 

San  Francisco. — Services  were  re- 
sumed on  August  8th,  a  large  audience 
being  present  to  greet  Mr.  Leavitt  and 
also  to  see  the  mural  decoration  consti- 
tuting the  memorial  to  Dr.  Stebbins. 
The  sermon  was  a  fine  unfolding  of  the 
theme  of  the  painting  —  the  develop- 
ment of  religion  through  superstition, 
the  law,  and  prophecy,  up  to  its  final 
revelation.  The  work  of  Mr.  Bruce  Por- 
ter, who  gives  it  as  a  memorial,  in  the 
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name  of  his  mother,  met  with  unreserved 
commendation.  It  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  church  and  to  the  wor- 
shipful spirit  that  a  church  interior 
ought  to  prompt. 

On  the  29th  Mr.  Leavitt  exchanged 
with  Eev.  George  W:  Stone,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  who  spoke  of  ''Reform  and  Re- 
formers," covering  much  ground,  bring- 
ing comfort  to  many  women  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  special  reform 
movement  now  dividing  San  Francisco, 
and  generally  strengthening  the  courage 
of  those  who  are  struggling  for  better 
things. 

The  Men's  Club  had  an  interesting 
meeting  on  August  17th,  when  Mr. 
Marsden  IManson,  city  engineer,  aroused 
enthusiasm  over  the  ''Future  Water 
Supply  of  San  Francisco." 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  had 
a  most  encouraging  reopening  on  August 
23d.  The  rooms  were  full  and  the  com- 
ments on  the  new  carpets  and  other  em- 
bellishments of  the  church  home  were 
very  grateful  to  those  who  had  worked 
hard  to  get  them. 

Two  interesting  programs  have  been 
arranged  for  the  September  meetings. 
On  the  13th  Miss  Hamlin  will  tell  of 
*'The  Passing  of  the  New  England  Vil- 
lage." Miss  C.  N.  Hucks  will  sing 
songs  by  New  England  composers.  Sep- 
tember 27th  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Hittell, 
the  California  historian,  will  give  an  in- 
formal talk  on  Caspar  de  Portola. 

Santa  Barbara. — Unity  Church  was 
reopened  for  morning  service  August 
15th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodridge  having 
returned  from  their  long  trip  to  the 
North — Seattle,  Portland  and  Spokane. 
Mr.  Goodridge  took  for  his  text  "Times 
of  Refreshing,"  applying  it  to  the 
Seattle  Fair  and  the  busy  life  of  those 
fast-growing  cities. 

During  the  vacation  the  society  had 
kept  together  somewhat,  by  having  an 
evening  service  of  music  and  a  short 
address,  or  reading  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Goodridge  purposes  continu- 
ing these  meetings,  and  announced  as 
his  topic  for  Sunday  evening,  "The  Re- 
ligion of  Tennyson."  But  instead  of 
any  audience  in  the  church  there  was  a 
very  large   one    outside,   watching    the 


Arlington  Hotel,  that  stood  just  oppo- 
site, burn  to  the  ground.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  personal  loss  that  the  older 
residents  watched  the  flames  leap  up 
and  the  timbers  fall,  for  the  Arlington 
was  long  the  center  of  the  social  life  of 
the  town.  For  years  under  its  hospit- 
able roof  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  has  held 
its  annual  sale,  raising  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars for  "sweet  charity."  Its  walls  have 
lent  themselves  for  the  Art  Study 
Club's  annual  exhibit,  and  here  the 
Music  Study  Club  entertained  its 
friends,  and  many  other  public  func- 
tions were  held.  So  it  is  no  wonder 
there  was  a  union  meeting  of  the 
churches  about  its  falling  walls. 

The  June  meeting  of  the  Alliance, 
closing  the  season,  was  held  under  the 
beautiful  trees  of  "Oak  Park,"  and 
there  a  vote  was  taken  to  rest  from 
sewing  during  the  summer  months. 
But  the  Alliance  women  can  not  rest 
when  there  is  a  call  for  work,  and  find- 
ing there  was  great  need  of  bathing 
suits  for  the  free  bath  house  recently 
erected  for  the  children  of  the  town, 
they  called  meetings  and  have  sewed 
valiantly  that  the  poor  little  children 
might  have  the  benefit  of  this  lovely 
surf  bathing,  and  feel  repaid  when  they 
see  the  three  hundred  children  waiting 
to  take  the  dripping  garments  from  off 
their  comrades  for  their  turn. 

Santa  Rosa  suspended  services  two 
Sundays  in  July  while  the  pastor.  Rev. 
W.  T.  Hutchins,  was  gone  to  Seattle. 
The  first  Sunday  after  his  return  he 
spoke  on  the  Conference  at  Seattle,  and 
his  visits  to  the  Alaska- Yukon  Exposi- 
tion. He  also  had  a  chance  to  visit  Ta- 
coma  and  Portland.  Of  the  Conference 
he  said:  "Our  Unitarian  meetings  offer 
no  temptation  for  any  kind  of  church 
politics.  There  is  no  wire  pulling. 
There's  nothing  to  excite  any  kind  of 
factional  interest.  Everybody  is  just  as 
kind  and  unassuming  as  can  be.  No- 
body wants  anything  but  what  is  for  the 
common  interest.  And  the  discussions 
and  papers  were  all  keyed  to  the  most 
sincere  devotion  to  what  is  truest  and 
best.  Our  conferences  never  feel  any- 
body's particular  jealousy  or  strenuosity 
for  some  doctrinal  regularity.  Our  men 
are  beautifully  religious  men,   and  our 
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meetings  have  the  atmosphere  of  the  di- 
vine presence.  We  respect  our  motives 
as  Unitarians.  We  have  reasons  for 
classifying  ourselves  and  doing  things  in 
our  own  way." 

August  1st  he  preached  on  'What  it 
Means  to  Take  Up  the  Burden  of  Work 
Again."  It  was  preached  with  the  spe- 
cial recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  last  evening  Mrs.  Sadie  McCann 
would  be  with  us.  The  special  thought 
of  the  sermon  was  "the  cultivation  of 
sympathy  for  our  human  brother, 
whether  his  condition  appeals  to  us 
from  the  standpoint  of  material  Avretch- 
edness  or  from  that  of  his  moral  wretch- 
edness." ''The  great  day  of  human  hap- 
piness will  come  when  we  take  people  of 
heterogeneous  variations  and  make  sim- 
ple kindness  the  solvent  that  will  beau- 
tifully combine  them  in  a  harmonious, 
neighborly  way.  A  religion  of  homo- 
geneity is  no  test  of  real  character. 
God  has  ordained  heterogeneity  in  this 
world.  Heaven  will  not  be  a  monoto- 
nous level  of  homogeneity.  Heaven  will 
be  the  triumph  of  the  heterogeneous 
principle.  Where  is  the  church  that 
will  raise  its  banner  for  this  heavenly 
doctrine  of  heterogeneous  assimilation 
of  social  good  will?  What  a  miserable 
sham  it  is  to  please  another  man  or 
woman  by  seeing  religion  through  their 
spectacles." 

August  8th  the  subject  of  the  ser- 
mon was  "And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them."  There  are  seers  and  seers  in 
the  Bible.  The  man  who  saw  this  vision 
was  one  of  them.  This  is  not  Pauline 
theology,  nor  Peterine  zeal  for  a  certain 
form  of  the  kingdom,  nor  Johannine 
apocalypse.  The  vision  belongs  in  the 
more  tender  chamber  of  the  soul  and 
grows  out  of  the  sweeter  naturalness  of 
our  human  experience.  August  15th 
the  subject  was  "Oh,  how  love  I  thy 
law!  It  is  my  meditation  all  the 
day."  This  was  taken  as  a  key  to  the 
best  kind  of  religious  emotion.  The 
new  and  deeper  kind  of  emotion  is 
growing  as  we  come  to  understand  the 
truer  significance  of  law,  and  our  Uni- 
tarian faith  is  moving  in  this  direction. 

August  22nd  the  subject  was  "Presi- 
dent Eliot  on  the  Coming  Religion." 
The  review  of  his  address  was  based  on 
the  report  printed    in    the   Springfield 


Republican.       The      subject      attracted 
about  double  the  usual  audience. 

*    *    * 

38oob0. 

This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 
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The  Young  Man's  Affairs.  Charles  Eey- 
nolds  Brown.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.     $1.00  net. 

A  most  valuable  collection  of  practical  talks 
to  young  men  about  the  things  that  vitally  con- 
cern them.  It  embraces  seven  chapters,  treat- 
ing: his  main  purpose,  intimates,  books, 
money,  recreations,  wife  and  church. 

Dr.  Brown  has  a  style  all  his  own,  fresh,  vig- 
orous, witty,  and  alive  with  common  sense  and 
high  ideals  very  attractively  combined.  It  is 
not  preachy  in  any  degree,  but  just  direct, 
manly,  straight-from-the-shoulder  hits,  and 
straight-to-the-heart  appeals  that  no  young 
man  of  sense  and  sensibility  can  fail  to  be 
helped  by.  It  is  a  great  gift  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  young  men  in  such  a  way,  and  it  is  a  boon 
to  young  men  that  these  splendid  talks  are 
put  in  this  form,  that  they  may  make  their 
appeal. 

There  is  a  reasonableness  that  is  very  cap- 
tivating. In  speaking  of  the  purposes  of  life 
he  freely  admits  that  the  desire  to  enjoy  life 
is  not  evil.  The  pursuit  of  happiness,  the 
gaining  of  pleasure  is  not  only  permissible  but 
imperative  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  our  faith. 
But  happiness  is  an  incident — not  a  main  coji- 
sideration,  and  if  it  is  the  main  purpose  it 
will  be  missed.  So  with  money;  it  is  good, 
but  not  as  a  main  purpose.  It  leaves  whole 
areas  of  a  man's  nature  unprovided  for.  The 
desire  for  success  and  getting  to  the  front  is 
commendable,  but  none  of  these  things  "touch 
bottom."  They  are  legitimate,  but  subordi- 
nate. "They  are  the  incidentals  of  good  living, 
but  they  do  not  furnish  the  supreme  motive." 
We  touch  bottom  when  we  realize  that  we  came 
to  live  in  the  fulfillment  of  an  eternal  purpose 
underlying  all  lives.  Our  lives  are  to  be  built 
worthily  into  the  plan  of  him  who  sent  us. 
His  advice  as  to  intimates  and  reading  is  clear 
and  wise.  If  his  call  to  young  men  to  earn 
the  right  to  be  married  physically,  to  earn  the 
right  to  be  married  morally,  and  finally  finan- 
cially, were  heeded,  a  world  of  suffering  and 
misery  would  be  avoided. 

His  fine  appeal  for  the  church,  for  the 
young  man's  need  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
church's  need  of  the  young  man  is  strong  and 
fine.  He  says:  "Eeligion  is  not  a  funeral  an- 
nouncement. There  are  religious  leaders  who 
seem  to  be  always  saying:  'Let  us  cry.'  They 
have  gotten  the  wrong  phrase  and  the  wrong 
mood.  When  you  begin  to  talk  about  faith 
and  God,  do  not  turn  the  corners  of  your 
mouth  down.     Face  all  these  matters  as  natu- 
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rally,  as  joyously,   as  genuinely,  as  you  would 
face  any  other  interest  in  life." 

The  House  Dignified:  Its  Design,  Arrange- 
ment, AND  Decoration,  By  Lillie  Ham- 
ilton French.  New  York.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2.00. 
To-day  in  America,  in  town  and  in  country, 
and  in  the  four  corners  of  the  land,  men  of 
means  are  building  palatial  homes  unnum- 
bered, and  in  city  and  village  unnumbered  pub- 
lic buildings  are  arising.  In  a  happy  hour, 
then,  "The  House  Dignified"  appears,  a  book 
growing  out  of  sound  architectural  knowledge, 
and  based  upon  taste  and  a  wide  range  of 
study  and  of  observation.  The  text  and  illus- 
trations combine  to  bring  out  the  guiding 
principles  that  should  be  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  are  building  houses  great  or  small — the 
principles  that  underlie  design,  arrangement, 
and  decoration.  This  volume  is  both  a  mine  of 
general  information,  and  an  invaluable  miscel- 
lany of  detailed  practical  hints  and  suggestions. 

But  Still  a  Man.  By  Margaret  L.  Knapp. 
Boston.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Pope's  line,  "A  minister — but  still,  a  man," 
furnishes  the  keynote  and  the  title  of  this 
strong,  original  American  novel,  which  has  en- 
tered upon  its  second  printing,  the  story  of  a 
young  man's  first  parish  in  a  country  village 
and  his  defeats  and  victories  therein.  The 
author  tells  naturally  and  simply*  how  the 
young  minister  met  the  various  problems  of 
life,  his  horizon  gradually  widening  until  he 
comes  to  the  understanding  that  the  one  thing 
needful  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
not  wisdom,  or  even  righteousness,  but  love. 
The  characters  are  strongly  drawn,  and  the 
story  is  a  study  of  life  and  of  great  human  in- 
terest, rather  than  of  religion  alone. 

Cooking  for  Two.  A  Handbook  for  Young 
Housekeepers.  By  Janet  Mackenzie  Hill. 
Boston.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.50. 

"Cooking  for  Two"  is  designed  to  give 
chiefly  in  simple  and  concise  style  those  things 
that  are  essential  to  the  proper  selection  and 
preparation  of  a  reasonable  variety  of  food  for 
the  family  of  two  individuals  At  the  same 
time  by  simply  doubling  the  quantity  of  each 
ingredient  given  in  a  recipe,  the  dish  prepared 
will  serve  four  or  five  people. 

The  food  products  considered  in  the  recipes 
are  such  as  a  housekeeper  of  average  means 
would  use  on  every-day  occasions,  with  a  gen- 
erous sprinkling  of  choicer  articles  for  Sunday 
or  when  a  friend  or  two  have  been  invited  to 
dinner,  luncheon  or  high  tea. 

The  half-tone  engravings  were  made  from 
photographs  of  subjects  prepared  by  the  au- 
thor. The  subjects  illustrated  are  utensils, 
methods  of  manipulation  and  the  finished 
dishes  ready  for  the  table. 

Menus  for  a  week  or  two  in  each  month  are 
given.  These  will  suggest  the  food  product 
found  in  the  market  at  each  season  of  the 
year,  and  also  be  helpful  in  calling  attention 
to  articles  that  may  be  combined  in  one  meal 


— both     from     an     aestnetic    and    physiological 
point  of  view. 

Believing  that  the  young  housekeeper  of  the 
present  day  is  desirous  of  presenting  not  only 
attractive-looking  dishes,  but  also  of  so  treating 
each  viand  as  to  conserve  its  nutritive  proper- 
ties and  to  render  it  assimilable,  a  list  of  ques- 
tions calling  attention  to  points  that  need  ac- 
centuation has  been  appended  to  many  of  the 
chapters.  To  answer  these  questions  no  more 
arduous  study  is  required  than  an  intelligent 
reading  of  the  respective  chapters.  The  ability 
to  answer  these  questions  correctly,  accompanied 
by  the  inclination  to  live  up  to  the  knowledge 
such  answers  imply,  is  something  of  a  guarantee 
of  a  well-ordered  kitchen  and  table  and  the  bet- 
terment of  home  life.  Thus  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  each  individual  housekeeper  who  uses 
this  book  will  make  at  least  as  much  study  of 
the  science  of  cookery  as  is  necessary  to  formu- 
late answers  to  these  simple  questions. 

Jasper  Douthit's  Story.  The  Life  of  a 
Pioneer.  With  an  introduction  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones.  Boston.  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  $1.50. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  southern  Illinois, 
working  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the 
cause  that  during  all  of  those  fifty  years  he  has 
held  to  be  a  thing  dearer  than  life  itself. 
Through  sickness  and  health,  through  evil  and 
through  good  report,  he  labored  on,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  in  a  portion  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  word  "Unitarian"  was  at  one 
time  looked  upon  as  a  term  of  reproach,  it  now 
stands  for  a  denomination  and  for  a  denomina- 
tional work  of  which  the  followers  of  Chan- 
ning  may  well  be  proud.  Jasper  Douthit's 
story  is  the  tale  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he 
had  but  one  duty  in  life,  and  who  devoted  him- 
self unrestrainedly  to  the  performance  of  the 
tasks  that  duty  imposed  upon  him.  That  under 
such  circumstances  he  was  successful,  and  now 
survives  in  a  green  old  age  to  hear  his  name 
called  blessed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered. 

*     *     * 

A  Prayer. 

"0  Holy  Father,  inspire  our  hearts 
now  by  thy  spirit,  to  think  and  feel  the 
thing's  that  we  do  most  truly  believe; 
and  give  depth  and  power  to  the  stream 
of  experience, "  that  wisdom  and  good- 
ness and  truth  and  moral  beauty  may 
be  a  kind  of  common  sense  to  our  hearts, 
to  our  minds,  and  our  souls, 

"Let  thy  teaching  be  adapted  to  our 
ignorance  and  to  our  want.  Be  gentle 
with  us  in  our  impatience,  in  our  short- 
sigfhtedness,  and  teach  us  how  little  we 
know,  and  yet  kindle  in  our  hearts  an 
inextinguishable  hope,  a  divine  trust,  a 
mighty  conquest  of  faith." 
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A  dear  little  girl  of  three  had  been 
taught  to  say  "mother"  and  not  *'mama." 
She  did  her  best.  A  little  visitor  at 
breakfast  called  for  ''marmalade."  The 
home  child  said,  ''You  musn't  say  'mar- 
malade.'   You  must  say  "muwerlade.'  " 

His  Mother — "Why,  Mary,  what's  the 
matter  with  the  child?"  Mary — "Sure, 
ma'am,  he's  been  cryin'  because  the  man 
as  sells  fruit  told  him  he  never  kept 
star-spangled  bananas." — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 

W.  S.  Gilbert  was  lunching  once  at  a 
country  hotel,  when  he  found  himself  in 
company  with  three  cycling  clergymen, 
by  whom  he  was  drawn  into  conversa- 
tion. When  they  discovered  who  he  was, 
one  of  the  party  asked  Mr.  Gilbert  how 
he  felt  "in  such  a  grave  and  reverend 
company."  "I  feel,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert, 
"like  a  lion  in  a  den  of  Daniels." — 
Transcript. 

"Do  you  think  that  Miss  Kidder  was 
having  fun  ^dth  me?"  asked  Chawley. 
"Well,  old  chap,  give  me  the  details," 
was  Arthur's  response.  "You  see,  I  had 
my  bull  terrier  with  me,  and  I  said  to 
her,  'That  dog  knows  as  much  as  I  do,' 
and  she  said,  'Don't  you  think  $450  was 
too  much  to  pay  for  him?'  " — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Safe. — A  kind  old  gentleman,  seeing 
a  very  small  boy  carrying  a  lot  of  news- 
papers under  his  arm,  was  moved  to 
pity.  "Don't  all  those  papers  make  you 
feel  tired,  my  boy?"  "Nope,"  the  mite 
cheerfully  replied,  "I  can't  read." — 
Youth's  Companion. 

A  famous  Church  of  England  bishop 
had  a  dog  named  Watch,  says  Harper's 
Round  Tahle.  Once,  as  Watch  lay  by 
the  open  door,  the  prelate  read  the  Bible 
passage,  "What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say 
unto  you  all — Watch  J"  The  dog  sprang 
up,  and,  coming  forward,  lay  down  by 
the  reading  desk.  "One  hearer  attends 
my  words,  at  least,"  mused  the  bishop. 

There  is  a  man  in  an  English  town 
whose  name  is  Burst.  It  is  a  misfortune 
that  would  not  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention if  he  had  not  called  his  two  chil- 
dren Annie  May  and  Ernest  Will. 


NEW  HYMN  BOOKS  FOR  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Charles  W.  Wendte. 
50  cents  per  single  copy;  10  cents  postage. 

Same  price  to  Sunday-schools,  but  when 
ordered  in  quantities  George  H.  Ellis  &  Co. 
will  pay  transportation.  A  few  copies  are 
for  sale  at  Unitarian  Headquarters. 


Twenty-eight  copies  of  "The  Carol"  in 
fairly  good  condition  to  be  given  to  any 
Sunday-school  needing  them.  Please  ad- 
dress Headquarters,  Geary  and  Franklin 
streets,   San  Francisco. 


BOOKS    ON    SALE   AT   UNITARIAN 
HEADQUARTERS. 

Post- 
Price,     age. 
The  New  Theology $1  50     $0  08 

R.  J.  Campbell. 
The  Way  to  Happiness 1  25  06 

T.  R.  Slicer. 
Happiness   1  25  06 

Carl  Hilty. 
The  Church  of  To-day 75  07 

J.  H.  Crooker. 
A  Book  of  Prayers 1  50  10 

C.  G.  Ames. 
The  Soul  of  the  Bible 1  25  10 

U.  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Origin    and    Character    of    the 
Bible 1  20  15 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco, 


The  Real  Presence  of  the  Living  God. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D. 
The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life. 

Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 
Is  There  a  Righteous  God? 

Thomas  Van  Ness. 
The  Unitarian  Purpose. 

Howard  N.  Brown. 
What  is  "Evangelical"? 

Augustus  P.  Reccord. 
Real  Christianity. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 
The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Thought. 

Henry  Wilder  Foote. 
Divine  Because  Human. 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
The   Five    Fundamental   Principles   of   Our 
Faith. 

Charles  W.  Casson. 
Good  Tidings. 

Ellen  S.  Bulfinch. 
Concerning  Religion. 

Andrew  D.  White. 
The  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Jesus  of 
History. 

J.   Estlin  Carpenter. 
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A  Brief  Account  of  Unitarianism. 

Brooke  Herford. 
Twentieth  Century  Revelation. 

Edward  D.  Towle. 
What  is  Heaven?     (Short.) 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
How  to  get  Eternal  Life.     (Short.) 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
Sureties  of  Life  after  Death.     (Short.) 

Edward  P.   Pressey. 
The  Belief  of  Count  Leon  Tolstoi.     (Short.) 

Count  Leon  Tolstoi. 
An  Outline  of  Unitarian  Thought.     (Short.) 

George  Croswell  Cressey,  D.  D. 
The  Thorn  Bearer.     (Short.) 

William  C.  Gannett. 
What   Unitarian    Parents   can   Teach   Their 
Children. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D. 
The  Influence  of  Unitarianism  in  the  Church 
Universal. 

Edward  G.  Spencer. 
A  Reasonable  Easter. 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Do   You   Believe  in  Human  Nature  or  Do 
You  Not? 

Charles  E.  St.  John. 
Songs  in  Exile. 

Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 
The  Reproach  of  Christ. 

William  H.  Lyon,  D.  D. 
Why  We  Should  be  Loyal  to  tJnitarianism. 

Prof.  Francis  A.  Christie. 
The  Passing  of  Calvinism. 

James  T.  Bixby. 
Wonderful  Hope. 

C.  F.  Dole. 
Church-Going. 

G.  F.  Hoar. 
The  Position  and  Function  of  the  Church. 

J.  C.  Haynes. 
From  Doubt  to  Confidence  in  Religion. 

J.  W.  Rowlett,  D.  D. 
How  About  the  Moral  Man? 

Roderick  Stebbins. 
The  Healing  Power. 

C.  G.  Ames. 
Church  of  the  Modern  Spirit. 

C.  W.  Casson. 
Three    Centuries   of   Unitarianism   in   Hun- 
gary. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Resources  Against  Discouragements. 
The  Bible. 

J.  A.  Cruzan. 
Reasons  for  Faith  in  Immortality. 

Thos.  Van  Ness. 
Liberal  Church  of  To-day. 

F.  W.  Perkins. 
Christ  Birth  Poem. 

W.  C.  Gannett. 
Miracles. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Church  Attendance. 

L.  G.  Wilson. 
Fulfilment  of  Citizenship. 

A.  W.  A. 
Christianity  is  a  Life.     (Last  published.) 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  America.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional   works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.   Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  H.  Lincoln,   Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.  Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,   Rev.   Edward  A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,  Mr.   Richard  C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in   1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs,  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized  in   1896. 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and  Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in  1886, 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addresses  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Publication 
Agent,  Mr.   C.   L.    Stebbins. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Stearns. 
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IF  you  wish  for  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
you  must  do  more  than  pray  for  it; 
you  must  work  for  it.  And  to  work  for 
it,  you  must  know^  what  it  is :  we  have 
all  prayed  for  it  many  a  day  without  thinking. 
Observe,  it  is  a  kingdom  that  is  to  come  to  us ; 
w^e  are  not  going  to  it.  Also,  it  is  not  a  kingdom 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  Also,  it  is  not  to 
come  all  at  once,  but  quietly ;  nobody  know^s 
how^.  '*  The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  w^ith 
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of  us,  but  in  the  heart  of  us.  "The  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you."  And,  being  within  us,  it 
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does  not  consist  in  that;  "the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost:  joy,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  holy,  healthy  and  helpful  spirit." 
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€Ditonal0. 

The  value  of  good  nature  as  an  asset 
of  character  is  hardly  to  be  overesti- 
mated. It  is  well  to  have  it  conspicuous- 
ly illustrated,  and  President  Taft  seems 
to  very  fully  exemplify  what  it  is  and 
what  it  does.  A  weaker  man  might  dis- 
play its  defects  and  dangers.  He  may 
do  so  some  day,  but  he  has  not  so  far. 
Impatience  is  a  fine  quality  some  times, 
and  his  predecessor  generally  held  up  the 
best  side  of  it.  Sometimes  his  habit  may 
have  led  him  into  outburst  when  he 
might  better  have  kept  calm  and  quiet, 
but  on  the  whole  we  were  helped  by  his 
scorn  of  wTong  and  his  vigorous  attack 
of  anything  he  detested.  Taft  is  show- 
ing the  same  purpose  but  with  a  modi- 
fied spirit  we  may  all  find  profitable  to 
study. 

The  good-natured  man  may  be  as 
strong  in  his  determination  to  correct 
abuses  and  oppose  the  wrong,  but  with 
kindlier  feeling  and  greater  patience,  he 
may  go  about  it  with  less  violence  and 
without  the  severity  that  savors  of 
harshness.  Some  people  can  only  gain 
their  ends  by  fighting, — others  win  by 
gentler  means,  and  by  processes  that  are 
less  painful  and  leave  no  scar.  Some- 
times surgery  is  the  only  resource  but  a 
votary  is  apt  to  overwork  it. 


A  fine  instance  of  the  truth  that  the 
peacemaker  is  still  blessed  is  found  in 
the  Presidential  treatment  of  the  Bal- 
linger-Pinchot  incident.  The  press  had 
violently  taken  sides,  and  the  deadly 
caricatures  w^ere  holding  up  to  scorn  a 
man  whose  previous  record  was  without 
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reproach.  Violent  opponents  would 
drive  him  from  public  life  without  a 
trial.  But  Taft  used  his  large  judicial 
temper  and  saw  that  both  were  right. 
He  publicly  expressed  his  confidence  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  assured  the  Chief  Forester 
of  his  approval  that  both  were  per- 
suaded to  retain  their  places  and  con- 
tinue their  work.  He  seems  to  have 
reconciled  the  irreconcilable,  and  what- 
ever the  final  outcome  may  be  he  has 
done  his  part  well. 

All  difficulties  are  not  to  be  settled  by 
a  smile,  but  the  man  who  can  meet  what- 
ever comes  with  a  smile  that  has  back 
of  it  serious  purpose,  strong  determina- 
tion and  inflexible  loyalty  to  principle 
has  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess. Serenity  is  indicative  of  strength 
and  size,  and  an  absence  of  passion 
shows  the  power  of  self-control. 


It  has  been  truly  said  that  pleasure 
comes  from  without  and  happiness  from 
within.  We  are  apt  to  be  undiscriminat- 
ing  and  to  confound  these  very  dissimilar 
things,  and  to  fancy  that  we  can  gain 
happiness  by  piling  on  things  from  the 
outside.  We  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  happiness  is  not  dependent  upon 
amount  of  possession.  It  is  not  to  be 
maintained  without  self-respect,  and 
self-respect  is  at  least  difficult  without 
some  degree  of.  possession,  but  that  any 
direct  relation  is  maintained  between 
them  is  in  no  sense  true.  This  in  a  way 
may  reconcile  us  to  the  great  discrep- 
ancies in  what  are  called  riches. 

If  a  man  has  nothing  he  must  be  un- 
happy, but  he  may  reach  the  maximum 
of  happiness,  so  far  as  possession  may 
affect  it,  without  any  great  accumula- 
tion. When  he  passes  the  point  where 
reasonable  wants  are  supplied  and  the 
future  fairly  provided  for,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  pretty  sharp  inverse  ratio 
sets  in,  so  that  a  very  rich  man  has  little 


happiness  and  an  inordinately  rich  man 
none  at  all. 

When  a  man  by  hard  work  and  fru- 
gality has  become  what  we  call  comfort- 
ably off,  he  may  not  reasonably  envy  the 
conspicuously  successful.  What  that 
brings  happiness  can  a  man  with  a  hun- 
dred millions  have  that  one  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  cannot  have?  And  is  it 
not  probable  that  even  ten  thousand, 
with  what  it  may  command,  is  at  no  dis- 
advantage as  a  contributor  to  real  hap- 
piness with  all  a  Harriman  could  leave  ? 

The  care  of  great  wealth,  the  dangers 
incident  to  it,  the  publicity  it  forces,  the 
conceit  it  fosters,  are  trials  that  poverty 
happily  knows  not  of.  It  brings  a  re- 
sponsibility few  are  equal  to.  If  the  end 
of  existence  is  character  we  ought  to 
hope  for  and  strive  for  the  conditions 
that  foster  it,  and  great  wealth  is  not 
favorable  soil.  Of  all  the  forms  of  dis- 
content the  most  belittling  is  that  felt 
by  the  moderately  successful  for  super- 
fluous wealth. 


Social  discontent  marks  our  age,  and 
it  is  an  indication  of  health,  but  wealth 
discontent  is  an  insidious  disease.  The 
striving  for  equality  of  chance  is  the 
hope  of  civilization.  A  better  social 
world  is  the  next  need.  We  have  ac- 
complished wonders,  industrially,  but 
socially  we  are  sadly  deficient.  The  call 
for  social  justice,  for  social  service  is  in- 
sistent, and  must  be  till  the  answer 
comes.  The  pathetic  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  the  almost  exclusive  materialistic 
character  of  the  aspiration.  It  is  too 
much  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars,  or 
in  consideration  of  ease  and  comfort, — 
wages,  hours,  things.  These  are  first, 
naturally,  but  there  will  be  no  real  ad- 
vance till  ethical  considerations  are 
taken  into  account,  till  character  is  given 
its  place,  till  the  religious  aspect  is  real- 
ized. Life  is  inspired  from  within,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  alone  can 
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bring  social  justice,  comes  "not  by  out- 
ward force  or  social  organization,  or 
apocalyptic  dream,  but  by  the  progress- 
ive sanctification  of  individual  human 
souls." 


San  Francisco  is  to  be  a  scene  of  gayety 
and  celebration  in  mid-October.  There 
is  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the  event 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Portola  celebration,  oc- 
casioned by  the  wish  to  gain  the  greatest 
security  from  rain.  Close  study  of  the 
records  of  rainfall  show  that  October 
18th  to  23d  has  heretofore  been  dry, 
and  so  the  birthday  of  San  Francisco 
Bay's  discovery  was  moved  forward 
from  November  2d.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  celebration  came  first  and  the  event 
is  the  nearest  peg  on  which  to  hang  it. 
It  was  felt  that  we  had  something  to 
show  and  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
call  our  children  home  from  all  over  the 
world  to  see  the  new  city.  The  strain 
has  been  too  great  to  allow  a  very  festive 
spirit,  to  yet  pervade  us,  and  we  are 
still  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  struggle, 
but  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  a  bit 
of  relaxation  and  to  be  as  merry  as  we 
can  for  a  few  days. 


One  good  result  has  been  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  romantic  and  picturesque  his- 
torical background  that  California  has 
the  right  to  enjoy.  The  paucity  of 
knowledge  about  Portola  and  the  brave 
company  he  led  shows  how  we  have 
neglected  the  poetic  past.  The  story  of 
the  Spanish  colonization  of  California  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  It  car- 
ries us  far  back  to  realize  that  the  first 
expeditions  of  discovery,  in  1585,  (six 
years  after  Drake  came  so  near  finding 
our  great  bay)  were  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  find  a  port  where  ships  from 
the  Philippines  could  land  on  the  return 
trip  to  Mexico.  Nine  years  later  another 
fruitless  effort  was  made.  In  1602  Viz- 
caino   anchored   in   Monterey   Bay   and 


thought  he  had  found  the  much  desired 
harbor  of  refuge,  but  subsequent  plans 
to  occupy  it  came  to  naught  and  for  160 
years  Spain  took  no  steps  to  settle  the 
possession  she  claimed,  extending  from 
Mexico  to  Rognie  River. 

In  1767  Don  Carlos  III  issued  his  de- 
cree expelling  the  Jesuits  from  the  Span- 
ish dominions  and  appointed  Don  Caspar 
de  Portola  Governor  of  California.   Eng- 
land had  wrested  Canada  from  France, 
Russia  was  crowding  down  the  coast  and 
Spain  saw  that  she  must  occupy  or  re- 
linquish  her   possession.     January   6th, 
1769,  the  expedition  by  sea  left  La  Paz. 
In  'March  and  May  two  land  expeditions 
started  from  Velicata.     By  June  30th 
both  had  reached  San  Diego.     On  July 
14th  Portola  and  his  majestic  army  of  64 
men  began  his  march  to  Monterey.    They 
reached  it  on  the  last  day  of  September, 
but  failed  to  recognize  in  the  open  road- 
stead the  magnificent  harbor  reported  by 
Vizcaino,   so  they  pushed  on,  sick  and 
half  famished,  coming  up  the  coast  by 
Santa   Cruz,   Waddell   Creek,    San   Gre- 
gorio  and  Half  Moon  Bay  to  San  Pedro 
Valley,    near    the    Montara    mountains. 
From  the  heights  they  saw  Punta  de  los 
Reyes    and    the    Farallones,      Sergeant 
Ortega  with  a  few  men  was  sent  to  re- 
connoiter,  while  the  main  command  re- 
mained in  camp.     On  November  2d  his 
soldiers  hunting  deer  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  body  of  water  to  the  eastward. 
Satisfied  that  they  could  not  reach  Point 
Reyes  in  the  three  days  given  them,  they 
returned  to  camp,  and  on  November  4th 
the  expedition  turned  into  the  mountains 
to  the  eastward  "and  from  their  eminence 
beheld  the  immense  estero  6  hrazo  del 
mar."  They  passed  down  the  San  Andres 
Valley  and  camped  near  the  site  of  Stan- 
ford University. 

So  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  was  dis- 
covered from  the  land,  escaping  the  view 
of  the  navigators  because  of  the  fact  that 
its  entrance  was  below  the  horizon  on  the 
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line  followed  by  vessels  passing  from 
headland  to  headland  enclosing  the  gulf 
of  the  Farallones.  Seven  years  later  the 
expedition  of  Anza  founded  the  Presidio 
and  the  Mission,  and  the  "estero'*  became 
San  Francisco.  C.  A.  M. 


The  controversy  which  is  being  carried 
on  by  some  of  our  Eastern  ministers,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Christian  Register, 
over  the  relation  of  the  church  to  social 
reform,  let  us  hope,  will  accomplish 
much  good  in  bringing  the  church  to  a 
realization  of  its  position  and  function 
in  society.  The  church  has  suffered  be- 
cause it  has  been  allowed  to  slip  along 
with  its  usefulness  unquestioned.  Con- 
sciousness arises  only  when  obstacles  are 
met  which  provoke  consideration,  and 
that  consciousness  of  a  mission  which 
is  essential  to  the  church  can  only  come 
from  just  such  a  controversy  as  is  now 
waging. 

The  first  truth  that  seems  to  the  writ- 
er's mind  to  be  forthcoming  from  the 
discussion  is  that  the  function  of  the 
church  as  conceived  by  the  men  on  both 
sides  is  more  nearly  the  same  than  they 
themselves  seem  to  realize.  The  heat  of 
controversy  possibly  prevents  a  sympa- 
thetic reading  by  the  one  of  what  the 
other  has  to  say,  and  so  each  is  inclined 
to  pick  at  phrases  which  were  thrown 
out  to  express  a  conviction  common  to 
both.  That  a  church  should  be  a  "power- 
house" in  modern  society  both  would 
agree,  and  a  "power-house"  for  "social 
betterment."  There  is,  however,  an  ap- 
parent feeling  on  the  one  side  that  the 
church  should  be,  not  only  a  "power- 
house" to  run  the  various  agencies  for 
good  in  society,  but  should  he  those 
agencies  as  well;  while  the  other  would 
recognize  that  much  of  the  apparatus 
for  social  betterment  that  in  former  days 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  church  has 
been  secularized,  and  that  it  is  left 
to  the   church  to   supply  these  secular 


agencies  with  men  and  women  fitted  to 
make  them  accomplish  their  work. 

It  is  sometimes  disturbing  to  recognize 
that  the  home  robs  the  church  of  its 
position  as  moral  educator  of  the  young ; 
the  social  settlement,  of  its  position  as 
minister  to  the  poor ;  civic  reform  organi- 
zations, of  its  position  as  preserver  of  the 
purity  of  the  nation ;  "leagues  of  justice," 
of  its  function  as  guardian  of  justice; 
and  so  on  through  child-labor  bureaus 
and  what  not.  So  many  are  the  secular 
(I  use  this  word  only  artificially)  agen- 
cies at  w^ork  everywhere  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  some  who  are  alive  to  the 
true  purpose  of  the  gospel  should  regard 
the  church  as  a  sort  of  silent  partner 
which  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with  if 
it  cannot  appear  more  active  in  the  ac- 
tual work  of  reform.  Without  legs  and 
arms,  what  use  is  an  institution  for  social 
ministry?  Such  a  question  suggests  no 
pessimism  with  regard  to  humanity,  for 
if  the  church  has  become  domesticated  in 
modern  social  life  so  that  it  has  no  need 
to  exist  apart  as  an  institution,  why,  ours 
is  a  happy  age  indeed!  And  yet,  while 
the  better  elements  of  society  stand  ready 
to  organize  themselves  against  any  evil, 
independent  of  the  church,  the  sad  fact 
remains  that  there  is  still  the  vast  mass 
of  society  which  remains  unresponsive 
and  unconvicted.  It  is  this  fact  which 
is  the  real  cause  for  all  our  social  evils, 
and  the  work  of  works  that  needs  to  be 
done  is  to  stimulate  and  awaken  this 
mass.  The  instruments  for  bringing  so- 
cial betterment  are  numberless,  but  the 
body  of  men  are  not  ready  to  work  with 
them.  More  than  the  creation  of  new 
instruments  is  the  world  in  need  of  a 
general  awakening  of  social  conscience  so 
that  a  child-labor  bureau  may  not  have 
only  a  feeble  force  behind  it,  but  the 
united  force  of  the  people.  The  cause  of 
temperance  languishes  not  because  we 
are  not  all  "prohibitionists"  or  "local 
optionists,"  but  because  most  of  us  are 
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not  interested,  do  not  feel  such  a  prob- 
lem our  problem.  An  institution  which 
has  for  its  especial  function  the  quick- 
ening of  men's  minds  so  that  society's 
problems  are  painfully  felt,  an  institu- 
tion that  stimulates  its  members  so  that 
they  are  obliged  to  go  forth  and  react  on 
society  through  as  many  of  the  channels 
provided  as  their  energy  will  allow,  is 
then  more  than  justified  if  it  itself  should 
duplicate  none  of  the  channels.  Is  the 
figure  of  a  dismembered  body,  or  a 
"power-house  without  hands"  legitimate 
then  for  application  to  the  church,  when 
by  rousing  a  man  to  his  best  that  man  is 
instantly  connected  with  all  the  best  ef- 
forts of  society  ? 

How  the  church  may  best  fulfill  the 
function  of  "quickener  of  the  social  con- 
science" is  a  matter  of  varying  opinion. 
Some  may  feel  that  through  sermons  on 
patent  evils  the  dead  may  be  brought  to 
life,  while  others  may  believe  that  con- 
sideration of  the  "eternal  spiritual  values 
of  life"  will  prove  more  efficient  in  the 
education  of  the  motives  of  daily  social 
conduct.  By  both  means  it  is  possible 
that  the  church  may  serve  to  make  men 
conscious  of  social  evils,  studious  of 
methods  of  social  betterment  and  active 
participants  in  movements  for  social  re- 
form. The  church  fulfilling  such  a  func- 
tion is  as  I  understand  it  the  power-house 
Mr.  Jaynes  would  have  it  and  in  spirit 
the  effective  social  force  Mr.  Holmes 
would  desire. 


Much  of  the  New  Testament  reference 
in  the  above-mentioned  controversy  is  ir- 
relevant. Because  the  Christian  church 
is  commonly  conceived  as  an  instrument 
for  carrying  on  Jesus's  work  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  do  what  Jesus  commis- 
sioned his  disciples  to  do,  and  a  church 
which  does  not  "heal  the  sick,"  etc.,  is 
not  false  to  the  commands  of  its  teacher. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  Jesus,  in  com- 
missioning his  disciples  was  speaking  to 


individuals,  not  to  an  institution.  He  was 
defining  personal  duties  and  nowhere  can 
we  find  any  definition  of  the  duties  of 
such  an  institution  as  the  church.  A 
church  true  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  must 
"send  forth"  its  men  to  act  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens, but  what  the  church  as  a  church 
shall  do  is  another  question. 

J.  H.  L. 
*    *    * 

On  the  evening  of  October  12th  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Oakland  will  be  held,  on  which 
"  occasion  the  reports  for  the  past  year  will 
be  made  and  plans  for  the  future  will  be 
discussed. 

Memorial  services  for  the  late  Henry 
B.  Blackwell,  who  died  in  Boston  on  Sep- 
tember 9th,  w^ere  held  in  the  Unitarian 
church,  Seattle,  on  September  12th 
under  the  direction  of  the  Washington 
Equal  Suffrage  Association. 

Mr.  Blackwell,  who  was  84  years  old, 
was  the  oldest  woman's  suffrage  worker 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  is  91. 
Mr.  Blackwell  had  visited  Washington 
a  number  of  times.  In  1889  he  at- 
tended the  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  the  interest  of  woman  suffrage, 
and  last  July  he  was  prominent  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  national  woman's 
suffrage  convention.  He  had  promised 
to  take  part  in  the  State  campaign  for 
the   suffrage   amendment  next  year. 

Mr.  Blackwell  and  his  daughter,  Alice 
Stone  Blackw^ell,  have,  for  many  years, 
been  the  editors  of  the  best  known 
woman  suffrage  paper  in  the  w^orld,  the 
Woman's  Journal,  which  was  founded 
forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Blackwell's  wife, 
Lucy  Stone. 

Prof.  Georsre  Burnham  Foster  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  whose  religious 
views  were  attacked  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  has  been  unani- 
mously chosen  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the 
Unitarian  church  at  Geneva,  111.,  for  the 
coming  year. 

A  "Garden  Club"  is  the  latest  addition 
to    the    activities    of    the    Santa    Cruz 
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church.  The  club  is  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  grounds  about 
the  church  and  home  and  this  little 
addition  to  the  finances  will  be  a  help. 
The  plat  will  be  planted  to  clover  and 
trees  and  shrubbery  will  be  planted  in 
the  rear  and  at  the  sides  of  the  build- 
ings. 

Major  Cullen  Bryant,  a  nephew  of  the 
poet,  died  at  his  home  in  Alameda  on 
September  7th.  He  was  born  in  Prince- 
ton, 111.,  in  1839,  and  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1864.  He  took  part  in 
some  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  connected  with  the 
ordnance  department  of  the  army  for 
thirty  years.  He  was  retired  at  his  own 
request  in  1894,  leaving  the  service  with 
the  rank  of  major.  Major  Bryant  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Alameda  Unitarian 
church,  in  whose  work  he  was  much  in- 
terested. He  was  an  interesting  man, 
highly  respected  for  his  character  and 
attainments. 

Rev.  George  W.  Fuller,  who  spent  his 
vacation  in  camp  at  Priest  Lake,  re- 
sumed services  in  the  Spokane  church 
on  September  5th,  speaking  on  "Progress 
in  Religion  and  Life." 

An  informal  reception  was  given  to 
Rev.  Nehemiah  A.  Baker  by  the  people 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Port- 
land, on  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 6th.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
T.  L.  Eliot  and  others.  Mr.  Baker  left 
for  Eureka  to  take  charge  of  the  church 
on  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  Horace  Davis  left  San  Francisco 
for  a  visit  to  New  England  on  Septem- 
ber 22d.  He  will  represent  Stanford 
University  at  the  Harvard  Inaugura- 
tion services,  and  will  also  be  a  delegate 
at  the  National  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  at  Chicago. 

Dr.  Burt  Estes  Howard,  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Stanford  University,  has 
returned  from  an  extended  trip  in 
European  countries,  where  he  visited 
many  universities  in  educational  work. 
Before  resuming  his  work  he  gladdened 
his  friends  in  Los  Angeles  by  making 
them  a  visit.  Dr.  Howard  is  an  invalu- 
able  addition   to   the   Stanford   faculty. 


and  fortunately  continues  to  preach  as 
occasion  offers.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  continue  this  service 
for  he  is  a  real  preacher, — and  there  are 
none  too  many. 

The  Alameda  church  will  not  for  the 
present  call  a  successor  to  Rev.  Clarence 
Reed,  who  takes  up  the  work  at  Palo 
Alto  early  in  October.  The  hour  of 
service  will  be  changed  to  5  o'clock,  and 
the  pulpit  will  be  supplied  by  the  best 
available  ministers  and  professors.  The 
Sunday-school  will  be  held  at  10  a.  m. 

Rev.  George  W.  Stone  announces  fovir 
Sunday  evening  lectures  on  the  "Bible 
in  the  Light  of  Modern  Knowledge,"  to 
be  given  in  Hackley  Hall,  Santa  Cruz, 
beginning  October  3d. 

The  Palo  Alto  church  is  looking  for- 
ward with  satisfaction  to  the  coming 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed,  who  have  rented 
a  residence  at  1043  Cowper  Street.  Mr. 
Reed  will  preach  his  first  sermon  in  his 
new  pulpit  on  October  3d. 

Sincere  sympathy  is  felt  by  every  one 
who  knows  Father  Crowley  or  of  his 
work  with  boys  in  San  Francisco,  at  the 
painful  accident  sustained  by  him  on 
September  22d.  Run  down  by  an 
automobile,  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
but  he  seems  to  have  escaped  with  pain- 
ful injuries,  and  is  enjoying  the  sub- 
stantial way  in  which  regard  is  being 
shown  for  him.  His  new  building  free 
from  debt  will  be  a  pleasing  monument 
to  the  regard  he  has  won. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Cady  of  Berkeley  addressed 
an  audience  at  Library  Hall,  Long 
Beach,  on  September  19th,  speaking  on 
"Unitarianism,  the  Religion  of  Happi- 
ness." There  is  considerable  interest  in 
the  formation  of  a  Unitarian  Society  in 
Long  Beach,  and  a  meeting  will  soon 
be  held  to  further  the  matter  of  such  an 
organization. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  of  Los  Ang- 
eles preached  on  September  19th  on 
"The  University  Man's  Faith,"  in  which 
he  alluded  to  the  much-talked-of  address 
of  Dr.  Eliot  at  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  of  Theology.     He  said: 

"In  this  address  Mr.  Eliot  has  simply 
given  expression  to  the  religious  faith 
in  which  he  was  nurtured  as  a  boy,  and 
which   has   sustained   and   strengthened 
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and  comforted  him  during  all  the  years 
of  his  busy,  active,  useful  life.  It  is  a 
clear,  simple,  direct  statement  of  his 
Unitarian  views.  But  his  utterance 
chanced  to  be  given  to  the  world  at  the 
psychological  moment  that  caught  the 
public  ear  and  that  caused  it  to  spread 
like  wildfire.  The  fact  that  our  faith  is 
coming  to  be  widely  recognized  as  the 
real  faith  of  the  leaders  in  education, 
whatever  their  church  affiliations  may 
nominally  be,  speaks  volumes  as  to  what 
we  may  confidently  expect  in  the 
future." 

Rev.  John  A.  Cruzan,  Field  Agent  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  has 
gone  to  Fresno,  hoping  to  re-establish  the 
church  formerly  ministered  to  by  Rev. 
N.  A.  Haskell.  Since  his  death  about 
two  years  ago  services  have  not  been  held. 
The  society  owns  a  good  lot,  and  Mr. 
Cruzan  will  devote  a  year  if  necessary 
to  the  reorganization  and  upbuilding  of 
the  church.  Fresno  ought  to  be  the  home 
of  a  strong,  active  church. 

Rev.  Wm.  Day  Simonds,  of  Oakland, 
left  for  a  trip  eastward  on  the  evening 
of  September  19th.  He  will  attend  the 
National  Conference  at  Chicago,  deliver- 
ing an  address  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 20th.  During  his  absence  his 
pulpit  will  be  supplied  by  Rev.  F.  L. 
Hosmer  of  Berkeley  and  Prof.  Burt 
Estes   Howard  of   Stanford  University. 

Congressman  Knowland  entertained 
the  Unitarian  Club  of  Alameda  on  Sep- 
tember 15th  by  a  delightful  lecture  on 
"Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital."  It 
was  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated 
with  both  stereopticon  and  moving  pic- 
tures. The  inauguration  pictures  were 
especially  pleasing.  President  Taft  and 
Mrs.  Taft  in  a  carriage,  the  President 
bowling  to  the  crowds  assembled  in  spite 
of  the  inclement  weather,  were  show^n 
with  explanations  which  made  this  series 
next  best  to  being  an  inaugural  spec- 
tator. 

The  lecturer's  friendship  for  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon  was  evident.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved that  Cannon  was  not  afraid  of 
anything,  was  not  half  as  bad  as  pic- 
tured by  the  muckrakers,  was  loyal  to 
his  friends,  and  during  his  32  years  of 
service  had  never  had  his  honesty  or 
fairness  questioned. 


The  women  of  Berkeley  are  actively 
at  work  to  meet  their  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  recently  dedicated  Unity 
Hall.  On  September  22d,  a  charming 
song  recital  by  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood 
was  given,  and  other  entertainments  are 
planned  for  early  production. 

The  Oakland  ''Fellowship"  has  head- 
quarters and  weekly  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vices in  Damon  Hall.  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Fay  Mills  addressed  the  Woman's  Alli- 
ance on  September  9th,  speaking  on 
"Liberalism  and  Enthusiasm." 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  addresses  a  large 
and  well-filled  church  in  Seattle,  but  a 
much  larger  congregation  is  reached 
through  the  press.  The  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 6th  reports  very  fully  a  fine  ser- 
mon on  "The  Conservation  of  Intangible 
Resources."  It  concludes  with  these 
words : 

"Religion  is  not  something  you  can 
put  on  and  take  off  as  you  do  your  coat 
and  hat;  it  is  not  something  you  have 
to  have  some  peculiar  experience  to 
get. 

"Religion  is  life,  daily  life,  hourly 
life,  and  your  every  word  is  an  expres- 
sion of  your  development  of  it.  It  is 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  and 
woman;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  divine 
life  in  the  soul  of  man  waiting  develop- 
ment. 

"We  don't  have  to  get  religion  by 
some  miraculous  process;  God  has  taken 
care  of  that;  he  has  planted  it  in  the 
soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  it  is  there 
waiting  unfoldment,  just  as  the  won- 
drous petals  of  the  rose  wait  unfold- 
ment. They  are  the  common  property 
of  humanity. 

"The  petals  of  the  soul  are  mind,  im- 
agination, judgment,  inventiveness,  be- 
nevolence, loyalty,  integrity,  faith,  hope, 
love,  reverence,  truth,  justice,  righteous- 
ness and  a  long  list  beside. 

"They  are  in  every  human  soul,  wait- 
ing, just  waiting  for  sunshine  and  soil 
and  rain,  for  love  and  sympathy,  for 
opportunity  to  unfold  in  stature  and 
wisdom  and  grace  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  men. 

"That  is  all  there  is  to  religion;  it  is 
a  very  simple  thing,  and  like  the  simplest 
of  things  it  is  the  most  difficult  of 
things. 
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"The  salvation  of  the  future  will  be 
nothing  but  conservation,  that  is,  devel- 
opment of  God's  divine  resources. 

''That  is  what  the  Unitarian  church 
stands  for  and  has  stood  for  for  genera- 
tions. 

"That  is  what  Jesus  believed  in  and 
preached  and  prayed  for:  Thy  king- 
dom come;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God 
as  it  is  in  all  heaven." 

*    4    * 

The  Centennial  of  St.  Louis. 

The  ringing  of  all  St.  Louis  church 
bells  in  one  grand  chorus  at  sunrise  Sun- 
day, October  8,  1909,  will  be  the  signal 
for  the  people  of  St.  Louis  to  begin  a 
seven-day  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  city. 

"Church  Day"  will  be  the  title  of  the 
opening  day,  which  will  be  devoted  to 
a  review  of  the  religious  development  of 
the  city  in  one  hundred  years.  The  re- 
ligious celebration  will  be  general,  in- 
cluding all  denominations. 

Commemorative  services,  with  sermons 
and  addresses  of  historical  character,  will 
be  held  in  virtually  all  of  the  city's  444 
churches.  Uniformed  organizations,  mil- 
itary and  fraternal,  will  proceed  in  or- 
ganized bodies  from  their  armories  and 
hall  to  such  churches  as  they  may  select. 
A  chorus  of  thousands  of  Sunday-school 
pupils  will  sing  appropriate  anthems. 

The  downtown  section,  where  once 
stood  churches  and  residences  and  now 
stand  great  commercial  skyscrapers,  will 
be  invaded  for  the  day  by  armies  of  wor- 
shippers, who  will  unveil  tablets  marking 
the  sites  of  the  early  churches,  and  mem- 
orializing the  religious  leaders  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  who,  surrounded  by 
forests  inhabited  by  Indians,  found  time, 
in  addition  to  protecting  themselves  and 
their  families  from  attack,  to  build 
churches  and  worship  in  them,  thereby 
setting  for  their  descendants  an  example 
which  has  not  been  ignored. 

During  the  week  there  will  be  brilliant 
pageants  of  many  kinds,  on  water  and 
on  land  illustrating  the  city's  history  and 
growth,  airship  races,  the  Veiled  Prophet 
ball,  music,  fireworks  and  gorgeous  dec- 
orations. There  will  be  reduced  railroad 
rates  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  Pacific  Coast. 


ContrtbuteD* 

Nature  and  Faith. 

By  Eev.  E.  G.  Spencer. 
PART    I. 

When  I  was  a  boy  there  came  to  my 
hands  one  day,  with  other  food  for  the 
omnivorous  adolescent  intellect,  a  rail- 
road bill  of  lading.  With  it  came  also 
the  first  link  in  an  endless  chain  of  re- 
flections. I  read  the  instrument  with  a 
degree  of  interest  and  appreciation 
which  literary  achievements  of  that  or- 
der no  longer  avail  to  excite,  and  I  was 
not  disappointed  in  the  issue,  for  I  had 
more  than  my  labor  for  my  pains. 

That  which  most  profoundly  im- 
pressed me  was  a  clause  in  the  instru- 
ment in  which  the  corporation  dis- 
claimed responsibility  for  losses  by 
"floods,  fire,  lightning,  earthquakes,  and 
other  acts  of  God."  My  surprise  at 
sight  of  this  significant  disclaimer  was 
not  unmingled  with  dismay.  Something 
jarred  my  youthful  sensibility,  and  left 
me  neither  quite  content,  nor  wholly  ill 
at  ease. 

I  Avas  too  young  to  analyze  the  emo- 
tion, and  I  am  not  yet  old  enough  to  be 
assured  that  it  was  either  alien  or  dis- 
proportionate to  its  cause.  Very  likely 
I  was  indignant  at  the  cold-blooded  re- 
fusal to  stand  sponsor  for  God  in  his 
administration  of  terrestrial  affairs;  and 
I  was  perhaps  gratified  to  discover  that 
God  was  a  reality  recognizable  by  a  rail- 
road corporation  when  the  exigencies  of 
its  business  required.  A  feeling  of  satis- 
faction certainly  was  not  wanting;  and 
my  childish  faith  seemed  somehow  the 
securer  for  this  august  though  not  disin- 
terested witness  to  its  value. 

Kindred  yet  dissimilar  emotions  were 
excited  many  years  later  by  the  brief 
newspaper  report  of  a  sermon  delivered 
by  a  prominent  minister  of  a  liberal  sect 
which  flourishes  in  the  congenial  soil  and 
atmosphere  of  New  England.  God,  the 
preacher  was  credited  with  saying,  was 
not  in  the  earthquake  (of  1906)  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  he  was  in  the  straining  of 
human  effort  and  resource  for  the  relief 
of  the  misery  and  privation  which  that 
dreadful  catastrophe  entailed. 

Here  were  two  interpretations  of  the 
Universe  viewed  as  the  sphere  of  possible 
or  actual  disaster  to  man  and  his  tempo- 
ral   concerns,    and    the    interpretations 
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flatly  disagreed.  The  disagreement  cen- 
tered in  a  point  of  high  theological  im- 
port, and  of  some  metaphysical  subtlety, 
for  the  consideration  of  which  the  dis- 
putants were  very  unequally  equipped. 
The  railroad  corporation  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  question  nothing  but  the  wish 
to  disclaim  responsibility  for  what  was 
beyond  its  control;  the  preacher  had 
some  regard  for  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  was,  presumptively,  endowed  with 
the  equipment  of  an  expert  in  its  field. 
The  former  laid  down  the  general  propo- 
sition that  earthquakes  were  acts  of  God ; 
the  latter,  dealing  with  a  specific  in- 
stance, absolved  God  from  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  event,  and  for  the  want 
and  suffering  it  imposed.  Ordinarily  I 
would  incline  to  the  view  of  the  preacher, 
as  dealing  with  problems  of  his  sphere; 
but  here,  for  once,  judg-ment  and  inclina- 
tion united  to  discredit  him  and  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  had  arrived. 

Doubtless  the  preacher  was  grievously 
misquoted.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that 
he  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  logical  and 
philosophical  absurdity ;  though  the  pul- 
pit is  not  always  as  rational  as  those  who 
are  jealous  for  its  reputation  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  believe.  Of  course  the 
preacher  may  have  been  betrayed  by  his 
zeal,  by  his  sense  of  professional  respon- 
sibility, or  by  the  pressure  of  fateful 
necessity.  He  knew  by  experience  that 
men  are  still  inclined  to  cite  their  ma- 
terial prosperity  or  adversity  in  proof 
or  in  disproof  of  God ;  and  he  was  aware 
that  such  a  wholesale  sweep  of  disaster 
would  impress  even  many  who  w^ere 
safely  remote  from  it  with  a  sense  of  the 
futility  of  faith.  As  professional  inter- 
preter of  the  ways  of  God  to  men  he 
would  wish  to  seize  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, and  to  press  home  the  lesson  of 
the  incident  while  it  was  yet  marshalling 
its  images  of  horror  before  the  eye  of  his 
hearer's  mind.  He  was  face  to  face  with 
the  time-honored  disparity  between  the 
cruelty  and  wastefulness  of  Nature,  and 
faith  in  an  omnipotent  Beneficence  whom 
Nature  is  alleged  to  reveal.  He  heard 
men  voicing  their  sense  of  that  disparity 
in  questions  which  were  echoing  and 
re-echoing  in  his  own  bewildered  mind. 
He  felt  how  that  sense  of  disparity  was 
sharpened  by  the  immediate  tragic  dem- 
onstration, and  how  many  were  looking 


to  him  for  assurance,  if  not  for  the  dis- 
sipation of  their  doulDts.  He  must  think 
for  them,  though  unable  to  think  for 
himself;  and  if  he  could  not  think  he 
must  speak,  hoping  that  wisdom  would 
somehow  be  justified  of  her  children,  and 
that  he  would  prove  wiser  than  he  dared 
to  believe. 

If  the  preacher  said  the  thing  accred- 
ited to  him  this  hope  failed  of  fruition. 
The  time  is  past  when  that  which  is  a 
manifest  absurdity  to  reason  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  glorious  reality  of  faith ;  and 
it  is  no  more  irrational  to  declare  that 
the  good  God  may  be  the  author  of  evil, 
than  to  affirm  that  he  is  present  at  some 
point  of  space  or  some  instant  of  time, 
and  absent  at  another.  Faith  may  out- 
run Reason,  it  cannot  wholly  dispense 
with  her.  If  Faith  anticipates  the  re- 
sult while  Reason  is  busy  with  the  proc- 
ess, it  cannot  rest  in  the  genuineness  of 
its  foresight  until  Reason  links  the  result 
to  the  process,  and  both  to  the  actual 
or  hypothetical  cause.  Our  faith  is  open 
to  question,  and  has  to  maintain  itself 
against  critical  attack.  It  is  assailed  in 
the  name  of  reason  and  it  has  to  prove 
itself  susceptible  of  rational  defense.  If 
it  discern  the  presence  of  a  beneficent 
spirit  energizing  within  the  universal 
sum  of  things,  it  must  explain  how  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  that  spirit  can  be 
also  the  scene  of  maleficent  events;  or 
it  must  show  that  the  contradiction  is 
inherent,  that  the  reality  of  its  vision  is 
not  disproved  by  it,  and  that  reason  mar- 
shals facts  and  arguments  in  support 
of  it  which  are  as  irrefutable  as  any  that 
are  mustered  in  disproof. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  task  because 
Faith  at  the  bar  of  Reason  has  to  justify 
herself  to  a  court  by  which  her  vision  is 
not  shared.  She  is  not  tried  by  a  jury 
of  her  peers,  and  the  better  part  of  the 
evidence  is  such  as  the  court  cannot  con- 
scientiously admit.  It  is  ruled  out  be- 
cause it  is  alien  to  that  realm  of  expe- 
rience of  which  Reason  has  the  range. 
Faith  says,  "I  discern  in  all  things  the 
pres'ence  of  an  omnipotent  Beneficence." 
Reason,  stung  into  the  censorious  mood 
by  the  fresh  exhibition  of  Nature's  cruel- 
ty and  improvidence,  answers,  "T  see  vio- 
lent death,  suffering  worse  than  death, 
the  fruits  of  long  years  of  toil  wantonly 
destroyed,  huddled  groups    of    hungry, 
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homeless  women  and  children,  and  hor- 
rors too  awful  to  describe.  If  there 
be  an  indwelling  Omnipotence  he  has 
wrought  these  evils,  or  at  least  has  suf- 
fered them  to  be,  and  your  pleasing  epi- 
thet, beneficent,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
apply. 

How  shall  Faith  answer?     She  cannot 
close  her  eyes  to  what  she  sees ;   she  can- 
not benumb  her  own  heart  to  what  she 
feels;    and  no  more  can  she  deny  that 
" Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravin  (shrieks)  against   (her)  creed." 

That  insight  in  her  which  overrides  all 
adverse  testimony  from  without  she  can- 
not bring  into  court.  She  cannot  demon- 
strate the  reality  of  her  vision  at  the  bar 
where  such  vision  is  unknown.  The  only 
thing  she  can  do  is  to  break  down  her 
adversary's  case,  and  show  that  upon  the 
ground  upon  which  the  issue  is  to  be  tried 
they  are  both  confronted  by  the  same 
insuperable  dilemma.  So  far  as  may  be 
Reason  shall  speak  for  her  as  well  as 
against  her,  and  the  result  will  be  what 
it  will  be. 

At  the  outset  Faith  admits  all  the 
facts  as  they  have  been  cited,  and  all 
their  apparent  implications  against  the 
God  whose  presence  she  perceives.  She 
does  not  say  God  was  not  in  the  sudden, 
savage  outbreak  of  the  pent  energy  of 
Nature,  she  says  he  was  in  it ;  for  her 
God  is  everywhere  or  nowhere;  and  if 
his  presence  is  anywhere  attended  by 
that  which  militates  against  him,  that 
surely  is  his  own  affair.  We  are  not 
here  to  vindicate  him,  nor  yet  to  apolo- 
gize for  w^hat  seems  unworthy  or  incon- 
gruous in  his  character,  his  works,  or  his 
ways.  If  God  is,  he  is  what  he  is,  and 
our  concern  is  with  the  truth  of  what 
he  is,  and  not  with  what  we  would  like 
him  to  be.  If,  having  once  as  we  think 
ascertained  the  truth  in  a  measure,  we 
abandon  it  when  events  seem  to  be  bear- 
ing against  it,  it  is  not  God  who  is  dis- 
credited, it  is  we.  If  that  which  we  ac- 
cepted as  truth  proves  now  as  we  think 
to  be  untruth,  our  truth-gathering  equip- 
ment is  untrustworthy  and  our  fancied 
disproof  is  as  worthless  as  the  thing  it 
affects  to  disprove.  If  we  say,  God  is 
in  the  purple  vineyards  and  gleaming 
orange  groves  of  Sicily,  but  not.  in  the 
reeling  earth  and  rocking  sky,  we  are 
absurd.    It  were  better  to  believe  that  he 


is  in  neither,  for  that  is  the  unavoidable 
implication  of  our  speech.  God  is  pres- 
ent in  the  whole  or  he  is  absent  from 
everv^  part,  and  we  are  thrown  into  unut- 
terable confusion  when  we  think  of  him 
as  being  or  as  not  being  under  temporal 
or  spatial  conditions.  God  is  the  eternal, 
indwelling  energy  from  whom  all  things 
proceed.  He  is  the  one  stupendous  Fact 
of  which  the  vast  world  of  phenomena 
is  the  sensible  manifestation.  He  is  the 
Infinite,  the  All-inclusive,  and  outside  of 
him  is  nothing. 

Such  are  the  conceptions  which  Faith 
cherishes  in  these  high-thinking  modern 
days.  With  them  she  comes  to  the  ordeal 
of  her  trial,  seeking  no  favors,  asking  no 
quarter,  but  challenging  censorious  Rea- 
son to  state  the  case  for  her  as  impar- 
tially as  the  case  is  stated  against  her. 
And  what  is  the  actual  result?  This, 
that  what  we  call  Nature  is  admitted  to 
be  not  an  ultimate  effect  but  a  process, 
— a  process  in  which  fire,  flood,  earth- 
quake, and  horrors  unspeakable  play 
their  conspicuous  parts.  By  this  proc- 
ess has  earth  been  made  habitable,  and 
by  this  process  has  man  been  adapted  to 
dwell  on  it.  If  it  has  served  man  ill, 
it  has  also  served  him  well.  If  its  ill- 
service  hints  at  maleficence,  its  good  ser- 
vice hints  at  beneficence,  and  the  event 
which  bears  one  way  in  the  present  is 
the  same  that  bore  the  other  way  in  the 
past.  The  works  and  ways  of  Nature 
furnish  no  proof  of  a  good  God,  nor  of 
an  evil  God,  nor  do  they  disprove  the 
existence  of  any  God  at  all;  and  at  this 
point  the  case  against  Faith  breaks 
down. 

It  might  be  urged  in  behalf  of  Faith 
that  the  evil  aspects  of  the  world-process 
are  relatively  infrequent,  while  the  good 
are  a  perpetual  bounty  whose  volume 
steadily  increases;  but  Faith  prefers  to 
waive  that  advantage  as  tending  toward 
more  than  she  seeks  to  maintain.  She 
is  not  eager  for  argument,  nor  for  vic- 
tory over  her  opponent,  but  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  integrity,  and  for 
enough  immunity  from  molestation  to 
admit  of  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  her 
ways.  When  it  is  urged  that  the  effects 
of  good  are  not  evil,  she  rejoins  that  the 
effects  of  evil  are  not  good ;  and  she  in- 
dicates where  apparent  good  and  appar- 
ent evil  are  proceeding  from  the  same 
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cause.  The  forces  that  obey  and.  serve 
man  are  the  forces  that  threaten  and 
overwhelm  him ;  the  elements  which 
maim  and  destroy  life  are  those  without 
which  life  could  not  be  sustained;  and 
the  means  by  which  wholesale  damage 
is  inflicted  are  the  same  by  which  whole- 
sale succor  is  hurried  to  its  speedy  re- 
lief and  repair.  The  brown  earth's  crust 
which  wrinkled  so  treacherously  beneath 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  towering- 
masonry  furnished  the  materials  of 
which  the  monstrous  piles  were  reared; 
it  supplied  temporary  shelter  to  those 
who  were  robbed  of  permanent  homes; 
fed  those  Avhom  it  had  menaced  with 
starvation;  and  clothed  those  whom  it 
had  driven  naked  and  terrified  from 
their  beds.  The  fire  that  devoured  so 
nithlessly  drove,  goaning  ships  across 
the  sea,  and  panting  engines  across  the 
continent  to  restore  what  it  had  so 
swiftly  and  so  savagely  consumed;  and 
Nature,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  fiendish  out- 
burst, poured  tokens  of  regret  and  rep- 
aration from  field  and  forest,  mill  and 
mine,  warehouse  and  home,  warm,  gen- 
erous human  hearts,  and  strong,  willing 
human  hands,  as  they  never  were  poured 
before. 

So  Faith  comes  cheerfully  to  trial 
upon  the  ground  of  her  opponent's 
choosing,  prepared  to  abide  by  the  re- 
sults. Freely  admitting  that  the  sphere 
of  her  good  spirit's  activity  is  the  scene 
of  maleficent  events,  she  points  out  that 
it  is  also  the  scene  of  beneficent  events, 
and  she  insists  that  whatever  inference 
be  offered  for  acceptance  shall  have  the 
warrant  of  all  the  facts.  Events  which 
establish  the  presumption  of  evil,  and 
events  which  establish  the  presumption 
of  good  must  unite  to  sustain  the  final 
conclusion,  since  the  complaint  assumes 
that  Nature  is  one. 

This  is  manif estl}^  impossible ;  neither 
Faith  nor  Unfaith  can  get  rid  of  the 
ubiquitous  contradiction,  and  Faith  sub- 
mits that  the  case  against  her  will  not 
stand.     If 

" Nature  red  in  tooth  and.  claw 

With  ravin  (shrieks)  against  (her)  creed" — 

Nature  has  other  voices,  less  piercing, 
less  hysterical — voices  soft  with  pity, 
mild  with  mercy,  tender  with  compas- 
sion, and  tremulous  with  love ;  and  these 
make    an    ever    swelling  chorus  whose 


music  is  stimulating  to  all  hope  and  lull- 
ing to  all  fear.  With  the  music  of  that 
chorus  in  her  ears  Faith  will  not  waver 
above  shaking  soil,  or  beneath  sulphur- 
ous, swaying  skies;  her  cheek  will  not 
blanch  at  thought  of  the  struggling 
types  w^hose  myriad  bones  have  made  a 
graveyard  of  the  earth  in  which  men 
delve,  nor  pale  at  vaguely  whispered 
hints  of  the  innumerable  tragedies  of  the 
sea.  She  has  no  proof  of  her  great  as- 
surance which  is  communicable  upon  the 
plane  upon  which  proof  is  demanded. 
She  has  not  come  by  inference  from 
those  aspects  of  Nature  which  lend  her 
at  least  a  measure  of  sanction ;  and  she 
does  not  go  before  those  other  aspects  of 
Nature  which  are  summoned  to  attest 
her  delusion.  Nature  can  hint,  she  can- 
not fully  communicate ;  and  if  the  hints 
perplex  by  their  apparent  contradiction, 
the  seat  of  the  contradiction  is  the  mind, 
which  is  not  commensurate  with  Nature, 
and  beyond  which  all  differences  may 
merge  in  an  identity  of  which  Faith  is 
a  diminutive  image  or  reflection. 

Much  that  disturbs  the  peace  of  Faith, 
occurring  in  the  present,  is  but  the  repe- 
tition of  that  which  wrought  in  the  past 
to  make  man  the  believing,  questioning, 
resourceful  being  he  is.  Other  men 
learned  by  experience,  and  at  great  cost, 
what  we  inherit  with  no  effort  worthy 
of  remark.  The  earth  has  been  adapted 
to  man's  uses  no  more  than  man  has 
been  adapted  to  use  it,  and  the  adapta- 
tion is  far  from  complete.  Disaster  has 
overwhelmed  man  in  many  forms  which 
man  has  later  learned  to  avoid.  One 
generation  has  suffered  that  another 
might  be  rendered  secure,  and  that 
which  was  the  evil  of  the  first  has  be- 
come the  good  of  the  last.  Nature  co- 
operates with  man  as  readily  as  man 
co-operates  with  her.  She  does  not  often 
veil  her  violent  moods  behind  a  treach- 
erous, smiling  face.  She  hangs  out  her 
signs  and  signals  of  warning,  her  yawn- 
ing craters  and  tumultuously  heaped-up 
strata,  and  she  teaches  man  to  read.  If 
man  will  not  learn,  or  if,  having  learned, 
he  will  not  put  his  knowledge  to  use,  he 
has  no  cause  of  complaint  against  Na- 
ture, whose  motherly  caution  he  has 
flouted,  nor  against  him  whom  Nature 
both  reveals  and  conceals.  It  is  the  fool- 
ish man  who  builds  his  house  upon  the 
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sand  or  at  the  base  of  a  smoking  volcano, 
and  if  he  be  engulfed  or  driven  in  terror 
before  the  onrushing  lava  stream,  no 
faith  is  disturbed  thereby  but  the  fate- 
tempting  faith  of  the  fool.  To  say  that 
God  was  not  in  the  disaster  which  re- 
buked his  presumption,  but  that  he  was 
in  some  friendly  proffer  of  help  is  not 
to  defend  faith  but  to  surrender  it;  is 
to  solve  no  problem  but  to  create  many, 
and  is  to  ignore  that  wise  provision  of 
Nature  by  which  the  foolish  are  taught 
to  be  wise. 

We  must  expect  problems,  and  we 
must  expect  to  leave  them  unsolved. 
Much  as  we  comprehend,  there  is  more 
that  is  incomprehensible.  The  mote  that 
dances  in  the  sunbeam  forces  that  fact 
upon  us.  What,  then,  can  we  do  with 
the  ethical  or  anti-ethical  implications  of 
the  ague-fit  of  a  world?  So  wide  is  the 
scope,  so  vast  the  plan,  so  transcendent 
the  purpose,  so  inscrutable  the  power, 
that  it  is  something  that  the  sensitive 
chords  of  feeling  are  vibrating  to  the 
movement  of  a  Presence  which  sense  can- 
not perceive,  nor  reason  deduce.  We 
should  cherish  the  fine  susceptibility  as 
the  vestige  and  the  proof  of  that  high 
source  w^hence  we  come,  and  we  should 
be  in  no  haste  to  surrender  it  to  every- 
thing that  calls  itself  reason  and  that 
noisily  assails  it  with  ape-like  chatter  of 
"pro"  and  "con" ;  for  reason,  essaying 
to  penetrate  to  the  ultimate  fact  of  the 
universe,  must  include  man  and  his  sub- 
jective experiences  within  that  wide 
realm  of  the  natural  whence  the  data  for 
her  inferences  are  derived.  She  must 
note  what  is  said  by  Nature  speaking 
from  within  man  as  w^ell  as  what  is  bla- 
zoned upon  that  infinitely  varied  exterior 
which  man  learns  with  difficulty  to  read. 
The  field  for  her  exploitation  is  the  whole 
realm  of  knowledge,  and  the  substance 
of  human  knowledge  is  not  merely  the 
extending  catalogue  of  natural  events 
and  relations.  It  includes  also  the  intel- 
lectual, emotional  and  moral  moods  and 
changes  of  the  receptive  and  assimilative 
mind.  The  facts  of  consciousness,  in 
other  Avords,  are  to  be  accepted  as  data 
upon  the  same  terms  as  the  facts  of  the 
world  which  invade  consciousness ;  for 
the  distinction  between  them  is  a  con- 
ventional one,  which  hinders  under- 
standing at  least  as  much  as  it  helps. 
(To  be  continued.) 


What  Can  the  Public  Schools  Do 

for  the  Higher  Life  of 

Santa  Cruz? 

By  Prof.  G.  A.  Bond, 

Principal  of  Santa  Cruz  High  School. 

[Address  at  Santa  Cruz  Annual  Grove  Meeting.] 

If  I  were  to  take  the  three  terms  of 
the  proposition  which  I  am  to  discuss 
this  afternoon,  and  arrange  a  question 
exactly  to  my  liking,  it  would  read  some- 
thing like  this:  What  can  Santa  Cruz 
do  for  the  higher  life  of  her  schools? 
Being  a  pedagogue,  this  is  a  very  live 
question  to  me.  But  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  city  is  at  present  in  a 
very  self-conscious  frame  of  mind.  It 
has  reached  the  introspective  stage.  It 
is  turning  its  eyes  in  upon  itself  and 
finding  many  defects.  It  is  engaged  in 
the  laudable  enterprise  of  removing  the 
beam  from  its  own  eye.  To  it,  therefore, 
all  such  questions  as  have  been  propound- 
ed for  discussion  to-day  are  entirely  nat- 
ural, praiseworthy,  and  beneficial.  I  love 
Santa  Cruz.  I  share  with  its  other  citi- 
zens this  introspective  frame  of  mind, 
and  I  am  consequently  glad  to  lay  aside 
that  other  question,  which  is  very  close 
to  my  heart,  and  attempt  to  consider  its 
converse.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not 
so  sure  but  that  I  shall  occasionally  slip 
from  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  course 
of  the  paper.  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
relation  between  Santa  Cruz  and  its 
schools  is  exactly  reciprocal.  Whatever 
good  comes  to  one  is  shared  by  the  other. 
The  interests  of  the  city  and  of  the  city's 
schools  are  the  same. 

I  propose,  therefore,  two  general  lines 
of  inquiry  for  your  consideration : — 

1.  How  may  the  schools  be  expected 
to  serve  the  higher  life  of  a  community  ? 

2.  Are  the  schools  of  Santa  Cruz  doing 
this,  and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

The  schools  of  a  community  serve  the 
interests  of  the  community  primarily  by 
the  character  of  the  product  which  they 
turn  out.  This  may  be  designated  by 
the  name  of  good  citizenship.  The  fact 
that  the  public  gives  its  financial  backing 
to  education  is  conclusive  proof  that  the 
people  want  the  school  to  turn  out  good 
citizens.  There  can  be  no  other  possible 
excuse  for  public  support.  What  is  a 
good  citizen,  then?  What  qualities  make 
one? 
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First  of  all,  he  must  have  an  abundant 
store  of  knowledge  and  be  able  to  use 
this  knowledge  by  its  intelligent  applica- 
tion to  problems  of  present  import.  An 
abundant  store  of  knowledge  is  certainly 
not  in  itself  of  much  value,  although  a 
large  number  of  teachers  and  parents 
seem  to  be  going  on  the  opposite  assump- 
tion. The  factor  of  great  importance  is 
the  ability  to  interpret  the  experiences 
and  solve  the  problems  of  to-day  by  the 
use  of  wisdom  gained  from  any  source. 
The  assumption  is  that  the  schools  are  one 
source.  It  is  the  getting  of  tools,  but  not 
merely  that ;  it  is  more  the  acquisition  of 
skill  in  their  use. 

Into  this  factor  of  good  citizenship, 
which  I  will  call  personal  intelligence,  I 
wish  to  crowd  a  great  deal  of  meaning. 
Besides  being  synonymous  with  good 
judgment  or  common  sense,  it  ought  to 
include  the  winning  of  high  ideals,  the 
development  of  a  love  of  beauty,  and  an 
imagination  that  can  create.  That  these 
last  can  serve  the  higher  interests  of  a 
community  wdll  be  admitted  when  one 
reflects  that  without  ideals  of  cleanliness, 
for  example,  and  a  sense  of  beauty,  the 
city's  affairs  will  not  prosper,  its  streets 
will  not  improve,  its  stores  and  residences 
will  not  please  the  eye;  and  without  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  what  is  good 
enough  for  our  fathers  is  good  enough 
for  us.  Do  the  schools  help  to  provide 
the  individual  citizen  wdth  personal  in- 
telligence ? 

Secondly,  the  good  citizen  must  have 
honesty.  This  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant civic  virtue.  "Most  of  the  po- 
litical evils  of  our  day  have  their  tap- 
root in  dishonesty.  Election  frauds, 
graft,  bossism,  and  lobbying  are  based 
on  the  illegal  use  of  money  in  politics," 
and  it  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  best 
standard  of  moral  integrity  in  the  peo- 
ple themselves  that  these  evils  have  so 
long  existed  with  impunity.  "Common, 
old-fashioned  Puritan  honesty  in  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  that  has  power  to  stand 
on  its  own  legs  without,  being  propped," 
is  the  cure  for  these  evils.  Do  the  schools 
help  to  provide  the  individual  citizen 
with  honesty? 

Thirdly,  the  good  citizen  must  be  pro- 
vided with  moral  courage.  Intelligence 
and  honesty  are  alike  worthless  without 
this  iron  to  mve  them  frame.     The  evils 


of  politics  are  so  strongly  intrenched  that 
a  citizenship  which  is  merely  intelligent 
and  honest  will  think  and  feel  in  vain." 
Undaunted  and  undauntable  courage  is 
indispensable  in  the  righting  of  wrongs. 
For  the  old  saying  is  still  applicable  if 
we  revise  it  to  read,  "He  who  hesitates  is 
bossed." 

These  three  elements,  then,  are  the  car- 
dinal virtues  of  the  good  citizen,  and  they 
are  what  the  community  demands  for 
its  highest  good.  "Intelligence,  the  pole- 
star  that  guides  the  civic  mariner;  hon- 
esty, the  compass  by  which  he  holds  his 
course  true;  and  moral  courage,  the  en- 
gine that  drives  him  on."  Intelligence 
knows  the  right ;  honesty  loves  it ;  moral 
courage  does  it.  If  all  the  citizens  of  a 
community  were  of  this  kind  it  would 
be  good  enough.  For  think  how  the  prob- 
lems of  municipal  improvement,  good 
streets,  better  buildings,  conservation  of 
the  public  money,  etc.,  would  be  met  by 
a  citizenship  possessed  of  these  qualities. 

From  all  the  sources  of  education, 
then,  which  are  open  to  the  child,  who 
will  some  day  be  a  citizen,  this  equip- 
ment for  citizenship  ought  to  be  obtained ; 
and  from  those  sources  which  the  com- 
munity itself  supports,  the  community 
has  the  right  to  demand  it.  The  prac- 
tical question,  therefore,  is.  Do  the  schools 
meet  this  demand?  Wholly  or  partly? 
And  if  not,  w^hy  not  ? 

The  present  time  is  a  critical  one  for 
public  education  in  America.  During  no 
previous  epoch  have  its  schools  met  with 
such  frequent  and  caustic  criticism  as  is 
now  being  directed  against  them  from 
every  quarter;  and  along  with  serious 
charges  go  serious  threats.  So  that  the 
present  status  of  education  is  one  largely 
of  defense  and  conciliation.  I  propose 
at  this  time  as  well  as  I  can  to  show  how 
the  schools  are  meeting  the  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  public  in  the  turning 
out  of  good  citizens. 

There  will  not  be  so  much  question 
as  to  whether  the  school  child  is  present- 
ed with  an  abundant  fund  of  informa- 
tion, but  rather,  Is  it  useful,  and  can  he 
use  it  for  purposes  of  citizenship?  The 
cynical  air  with  which  the  latter  ques- 
tions are  often  asked  presupposes  the 
answer,  "No."  And  yet  I  should  like 
to  lead  such  inquisitors  througrh  the 
schoolrooms  of  Santa  Cruz  and  let  them 
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determine  for  themselves  whether  the 
prevailing  notion  that  we  are  merely 
'cramming'  the  heads  of  our  children  with 
useless  material  is  not  very  much  over- 
drawn. I  think  rather  they  would  be 
vitally  impressed  with  the  practical  value 
to  the  future  life  of  the  child,  of  the 
beauty  of  the  literature  he  is  reading  and 
its  high  ethical  ideals,  the  processes  he 
is  learning  in  arithmetic  and  other  math- 
ematics, the  facts  of  history  and  his  ap- 
plication of  them  to  present  times,  his 
mastery  of  his  mother  tongue,  the  grow- 
ing accuracy  of  his  simple  observations 
in  the  domain  of  science,  and  his  famil- 
iarity with  the  geography  and  the  life  of 
the  nations.  I  would  not  by  any  means 
claim  perfection  along  these  lines,  but  I 
really  believe  the  critic,  if  he  knew  child 
nature,  would  be  impressed  by  the  pupils' 
efficiency  rather  than  their  inefficiency. 
And  where  the  standard  fell  short,  the 
fault  would  be  rather  at  the  door  of  the 
teacher  than  of  the  system. 

Not  only  do  the  studies  make  for  per- 
sonal intelligence  and  high  ideals,  but 
the  orderly  management  of  the  institu- 
tion w^hich  the  child  attends,  the  beauty 
of  the  building  and  grounds,  if  there  is 
any  beauty  in  them,  smoothly  working 
systems  of  sanitation,  ventilation,  heat- 
ing, etc.,  perfection  of  equipment,  all 
have  a  very  stronsf,  though  perhaps,  un- 
conscious effect  upon  the  child's  growing 
ideals,  and  serve  as  models  for  civic  in- 
stitutions and  the  home. 

Moreover,  the  activities  of  the  students 
themselves,  organized  or  not,  and  their 
social  life  in  connection  with  the  school, 
have  a  far  larger  and  more  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  pupils  than  many  people 
appreciate.  We  must  remember  that 
school  life  is  to  the  scholar  almost  the 
summation  of  his  existence  for  the  time. 
This  is  more  largely  true  if  the  school 
is  alive  and  not  merely  an  institution 
for  cramming.  As  Emerson  says,  it  fills 
the  whole  sky.  We  must  neither  decry 
this  fact  nor  sneer  at  it,  no  matter  if 
we  have  lost  every  spark  of  childhood 
ourselves.  Youth  is  a  period  of  wide 
interests.  Generally  speaking,  certain 
tastes  are  born  during  this  period  of 
school  life  or  not  at  all.  To  have  a  chance 
to  develop  correct  principles  of  social  ex- 
istence, to  learn  how  to  be  a  successful 
social  being,  a  helpful  and  efficient  unit 


in  the  communal  life  is  a  dear  occasion 
to  the  coming  citizen.  I  favor  strongly, 
therefore,  student  activities  of  all  kinds, 
in  which  the  students  may  manifest  a 
lively  interest  and  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs, organizations,  societies,  clubs,  pa- 
pers, teams,  and  social  functions,  with 
the  proviso,  of  course,  of  sympathetic 
and  mtelligent  guidance. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  do- 
main of  athletics.  While  I  recognize 
the  danger  of  extremes  in  athletics  and 
other  dangers,  I  most  heartily  affirm  that 
there  is  no  activity,  not  even  the  studies 
themselves,  that  can  furnish  better  op- 
portunities for  the  development  of  young 
citizens  than  the  participation  in  and 
management  of  athletics.  One  who  has 
seen  the  bashful  lad  grow  into  the  self- 
confident  youth,  the  timid  into  the  brave, 
the  diffident  into  the  self-reliant,  the 
effeminate  into  the  manly,  the  disobedi- 
ent into  the  well-disciplined,  the  untrust- 
worthy into  the  reliable,  the  hesitating 
into  the  decisive;  all  through  the  inser- 
tion of  athletics  into  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, will  never  have  anything  but 
enthusiasm  for  them.  For  many  a  defect 
of  character,  athletic  games  may  be  pre- 
scribed as  about  the  only  cure,  and  those 
who  rail  at  them  may  be  generally  safely 
classed  as  those  who,  being  entirely  out 
of  all  sympathy  with  the  adolescent 
youth,  cannot  bear  to  see  any  evidence 
of  self-assertion  in  the  young  man,  for 
fear  that  in  some  mysterious  way  his 
reverence  for  his  elders  will  be  damaged. 
I  want  to  enter  a  hearty  plea  that  the 
citizens  of  Santa  Cruz  have  more  sym- 
pathy with,  and  interest  in,  all  that  the 
students  of  their  schools  are  trying  to 
do.  The  self-satisfied  adult,  who  smiles 
with  smug  cynicism  upon  the  crude  ac- 
tivities of  the  young,  cannot  in  any  sense 
be  called  a  promoter  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Another  factor  of  uncalculated  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  coming  citizen  is  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher.  Do  you  remember 
how  George  William  Curtis  said  in  "Prue 
and  I,"  "My  father  sent  me  to  a  school 
teacher  and  I  found  him  a  rag;  he  sent 
me  to  another  and  I  found  him  only  a 
ferrule ;  he  sent  me  to  a  third  that  I  found 
to  be  a  well  of  deep,  cold  water,  and 
lookinsr  in  one  dav,  I  saw  the  stars."    If 
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there  is  any  one  sentence  that  seems  to 
sum  up  the  true  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  this. 

Through  these  various  means  which  I 
have  enumerated  the  teachers  are  trying 
to  instill  into  the  embryo  citizen  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  personal  intelligence, 
honesty,  and  moral  courage,  and  thereby 
to  serve  the  higher  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, the  State,  and  the  nation. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  consider  in  how 
far  the  schools  do  not  fulfill  the  ideal 
set  for  them  by  the  rigorously  exacting 
public  of  to-day.  I  am  too  well  aware 
that  there  are  many  elements  of  failure 
in  the  system  and  its  practice.  But 
where  is  the  fault  and  how  may  they  be 
remedied?  This  is  the  most  practical 
investigation  to  which  we  can  address 
ourselves. 

If  I  were  to  fasten  upon  any  one 
greatest  cause  of  present  incompetency 
toward  the  turning  out  of  good  citizens, 
I  should  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  to 
be  found  in  public  indifference  or  at  any 
rate  a  serious  lack  of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. When  advanced  educators 
have  tried  to  introduce  into  the  system 
even  some  of  the  well-proven  elements 
of  success,  they  have  been  too  often 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  apathy 
and  even  hostility  of  the  community  at 
large,  the  taxpayers,  and  it  has  proved 
next  to  impossible  in  many  places  to  drag 
along  the  load  of  opposition,  so  the  im- 
provements have  failed  to  come.  Plain 
speaking  forces  me  to  say  that  this  is 
largely  the  case  in  our  own  city. 

But  to  return  to  the  question :  What 
are  the  elements  of  justifiable  criticism? 
We  hear  that  courses  and  teachers  are 
too  theoretical,  they  live  too  much  in  the 
past,  in  the  school  room;  there  is  too 
much  acquiring  and  too  little  thinking; 
and  that  refinement  of  methods  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  take  all  the  task  away  from 
the  child,  and  leave  him  a  weakling. 
''Where  education  once  meant  labor,  ex- 
ertion, and  self-sacrifice,  it  now  means 
often  merely  getting  into  a  wagon,  be- 
ing comfortably  tucked  in,  being  hauled 
to  school  at  public  expense,  being  placed 
tenderly  in  an  adjustable  seat,  given  a 
free  text-book,  free  paper,  and  a  free 
pencil,  and  being  interested  and  enter- 
tained into  knowing  something  through 
such  educational  vaudeville  as  the  teach- 


er is  able  to  carry  on.  There  is  the 
danger  that  we  shall  prop,  shield 
and  coddle  our  children  until  they  lose 
the  power  to  go  alone."  Certain  it  is 
that  the  very  ease  with  which  they  can 
secure  an  education  to-day  makes  many 
a  boy  and  girl  fail  to  appreciate  it.  Edu- 
cation that  will  produce  men  and  women 
who  will  further  the  higher  interests  of 
their  city  and  their  nation  certainly  does 
not  imply  freedom  from  labor,  but 
rather  the  ability  and  power  to  labor 
and  the  purpose  to  labor  as  well. 

It  is  also  charged  that  while  the  mind 
of  the  student  may  be  stored  with  knowl- 
edge, he  is  not  always  trained  in  its 
practical  use,  that  scholastic  knowledge 
is  neither  a  necessary  prerequisite  nor  a 
sure  guarantee  to  good  judgment  and 
common  sense.  On  the  contrary,  the 
mother  in  the  home,  the  farmer  in  the 
field,  the  mechanic  in  the  shop,  yes,  even 
the  digger  in  the  ditch,  may  have  a  larger 
share  of  common  sense  and  good  judg- 
ment than  the  scholar  who  speaks  a  dozen 
languages  and  is  able  to  discuss  the  most 
abstruse  questions  of  philosophy.  Yet 
common  sense  and  good  judgment  are 
especially  needed  in  these  days  of  re- 
form, to  select  and  inaugurate  the  neces- 
sary remedial  agencies  which  will  raise 
actual  political  conditions  toward  the 
ideal. 

But  there  will  not  even  be  so  much 
question  as  to  whether  the  schools  fur- 
nish an  intelligent  product  equipped 
with  good  judgment  and  common  sense, 
but  the  criticism  most  commonly  passed 
is  the  lack  of  moral  training.  ''The  man- 
hood of  the  nation  needs  more  iron  in 
the  blood,  as  well  as  more  wisdom  in  the 
head,  more  honesty  in  the  heart,  more 
spine  in  the  conscience,  and  more  moral 
courage  in  the  soul." 

That  these  charges  which  I  have  out- 
lined, though  very  serious,  are  to  a  great 
extent  true  cannot  be  denied.  I  want 
to  put  myself  on  the  side  of  understand- 
ing and  appreciating. the  defects  and  yet 
believing  unreservedly  in  public  educa- 
tion even  on  the  lines  on  which  it  is  at 
present  carried  on.  I  have  already  in- 
dicated where  I  believe  much  of  the 
blame  should  be  placed,  viz.,  in  the  in- 
difference of  the  taxpayer  toward  the 
schools. 

Here  let  me  express  the  certitude  with 
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which  I  feel  the  unfairness  of  holding 
the  school  responsible  for  all  the  short- 
comings of  youth.  It  is  common  enough, 
whenever  we  have  our  attention  directed 
to  the  imperfections  of  young  manhood 
and  womanhood,  to  hear  the  question, 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  schools?  as 
if  that  were  all  there  is  to  it.  What 
about  the  church,  the  home,  and  the 
State  ?  These  must  share  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  education  of  the  young  citizen 
with  the  schools.  ''The  State  licenses  the 
saloon,  permits  the  prize-fight,  tolerates 
corrupting  lobbies,  smiles  at  social  evils, 
winks  at  political  evils,  and  moves  with 
snail's  pace  in  punishing  the  rich  of- 
fender." Let  us  not  subscribe  to  that 
popular  notion  that  the  home  has  dele- 
gated so  and  so  to  the  schools.  I  suppose 
many  homes  have  delegated  many  things 
to  the  schools,  but  they  have  no  business 
to.  "The  tendency  to  force  upon  the 
school  the  duties,  privileges,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  home  is  dangerous  to 
the  school,  the  home,  and  the  child. 
Among  all  the  institutions  of  the  world, 
none  is  to  be  compared  for  the  incul- 
cation of  ethical  standards  and  moral 
habits  to  the  home.  Not  all  of  them 
together  have  ever  taken  the  place  or 
ever  can  take  the  place  of  the  home. 
There  the  sacred  obligations  of  religion 
find  their  truest  expression,  there  govern- 
ment teaches  its  first  lesson  of  obedience 
and  the  rights  of  others  receive  their 
first  recognition,  there  self-sacrifice  and 
unselfishness  find  their  first  opportunity. 
In  it  education  begins,  to  the  perpetuity 
of  it,  education  must  tend,  and  without 
it  education  would  not  be  worth  while." 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  at 
this  place  to  suggest,  out  of  the  limited 
experience  and  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion which  I  have  had  in  the  work  of 
educating  the  young,  a  few  lines  along 
which  the  situation  which  I  have  de- 
scribed to  you  as  not  so  bad,  yet  far  from 
perfect,  can  be  remedied  to  further  the 
higher   interests   of   the   commonwealth. 

As  I  said  before,  the  remedy  lies  main- 
ly in  a  deeper  and  wider  interest  in  our 
schools  on  the  part  of  the  public.  This 
must  be  recognized  to  be  your  work.  The 
measure  of  its  success  and  efiiciency  is- 
what  you  are  resDonsible  for.  We  need 
more  visiting.  We  need  more  publicitv. 
We  need  more  sympathy  with  our  prob- 


lems and  better  support  for  our  sugges- 
tions. We  need  a  kinder  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  the  activities  of  the  youth 
themselves. 

The  demand  for  manual  training,  for 
example,  is  growing  slowly  in  the  minds 
of  many.  But  the  prevailing  attitude  is 
one  of  apathy  or  worse.  Is  it  because 
the  people  do  not  know  the  proven  value 
of  the  movement?  I  am  not  alone  when 
I  say  that  manual  training  fulfills  the 
conditions  of  preparation  for  citizenship 
better  than  text-book  abstractions.  Let 
a  boy,  for  example,  make  a  bookcase.  The 
work  must  be  planned,  the  lumber 
planed,  the  boards  cut,  the  parts  shaped 
and  adjusted,  braced  and  unified  into 
one  complete  thing.  This  requires  the 
work  of  several  days,  but  the  interest 
never  flags.  Coherency  of  thought  is 
prompted  lasting  from  day  to  day,  pa- 
tience and  tenacity  of  purpose,  persistent 
application  are  developed  better  than  by 
the  half-hearted  learning  of  a  Greek 
verb.  Manual  training  has  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  civic  vir- 
tues. Material  things  are  always  truth- 
ful, accurate,  and  honest.  Wood  receives, 
records,  and  retains  with  absolute  faith- 
fulness the  effects  of  the.  saw,  the  ham- 
mer, and  the  chisel.  This  point  is  not 
the  dream  of  educators,  it  is  the  testi- 
mony of  boys  themselves.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  common  sense  and  good 
judgment,  too,  are  as  truly  developed  by 
the  exercise  of  the  mind  and  hand  upon 
material  things?  Santa  Cruz  can  no 
longer  afford  to  deprive  itself  of  this 
enormous  influence  toward  a  good  prac- 
tical, sincere  quality  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  its  coming  citizens. 

It  is  often  said  that  domestic  science 
for  girls  deserves  no  place  in  the  public 
schools ;  that  a  girl  can  learn  to  sew  and 
cook  at  home  well  enough.  The  person 
who  holds  this  antiquated  view  is  living 
in  a  time  of  the  past.  Consider  what 
modern  home  life  means.  It  includes  at 
least  the  following  details:  Not  only 
sewing  and  cooking  in  their  narrower 
phases,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
of  foods  and  dietetics;  economical  mar- 
keting; the  most  recent  systems  of  light- 
ine:,  heating,  ventilation,  home  sanitation, 
plumbing,  and  disinfecting:  proper 
methods  of  sweeping,  dusting,  laundry, 
and  care  of  the  home;  hvgiene,  nursing. 
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and  emergency  aid;  accounts  and  busi- 
ness forms ;  domestic  architecture,  do- 
mestic landscape  gardening  and  tree  and 
floral  culture.  These  are  the  things  that 
our  girls  ought  to  know  nowadays.  Will 
you  undertake  to  provide  all  this  knowl- 
edge and  training  in  your  home?  The 
schools  must  do  it  or  it  will  not  be  done. 
Can  we  afford  to  leave  it  undone?  It 
is  time  that  Santa  Cruz  should  refuse 
to  be  any  longer  at  the  tail-end  of  the 
procession. 

Moreover,  for  the  proper  development 
into  good  citizens,  who  shall  serve  the 
higher  interests  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  boys 
and  girls  need  public  playgrounds,  larger 
school  grounds,  more  facilities  for  ath- 
letics. The  movement  for  public  play- 
grounds has  gained  such  marvelous  head- 
way in  the  cities  that  the  agitation  for 
them  there  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Their 
value  has  been  demonstrated  before  their 
own  eyes.  But  the  average  citizen  of  the 
small  town  of  this  size  finds  it  hard  to 
be  convinced  of  the  value  of  a  public 
playground  when  there  is  no  end  of 
empty  fields  so  easy  of  access.  Has  he 
ever  looked  into  those  empty  fields  and 
noticed  that  they  are  empty  also  of  boys  ? 
Where  are  the  boys?  They  are  not  in 
the  fields,  as  he  and  his  companions  w^ere 
when  they  were  young.  Will  we  never 
learn  that  the  play  of  one  generation  is 
not  the  play  of  the  next,  any  more  than 
are  the  books  of  one  generation  the  books 
of  the  next  ?  The  boys  of  to-day  play  or- 
ganized games,  and  those  that  demand 
equipment.  Football,  baseball,  handball, 
tennis,  track  and  field  sports,  and  those 
of  the  gymnasium  have  taken  the  hon- 
ored places  of  "one  o'  cat"  and  "anty 
over,"  that  used  to  be  good  enough  for  the 
last  generation.  And  you  will  no  sooner 
force  them  to  abandon  these  than  you 
will  force  them  to  wear  the  styles  of 
clothing  of  any  but  their  own  generation. 
]\Iaybe  it  is  wrong;  maybe  it  is  unde- 
sirable. But  it  is  the  drift  of  evolution 
and  we  shall  not  stop  it.  We  shall  show 
ourselves  wise  if  we  get  in  line  with 
the  tendencies  of  to-day,  give  Santa  Cruz 
boys  and  girls  a  bouncing  big  field, 
equipped  with  tennis,  handball  and 
basketball  courts,  baseball  diamonds, 
football  fields,  and  a  track,  and  then  you 
and  I  drop  around  often  and  watch  them 
play.    Watch  them  developing  social  and 


ethical  habits  in  the  only  way  they  are 
ever  rightly  developed;  watch  them 
learning  to  live  as  social  creatures,  work- 
ing out  the  problems  of  the  life  of  man 
with  man,  as  nature  intended  them  to  do, 
by  natural,  unrestricted  social  inter- 
course. Watch  them  and  see  if  they  are 
not  getting  training  for  citizenship  in  a 
school  where  fairness  and  squareness 
really  count,  where  amiability  really  gets 
its  reward  in  added  friendship,  where  co- 
operation, team  work — esprit  de  corps — 
is  recognized  to  be  the  great  force  that 
it  is.  What  will  be  the  result  when  these 
boys  and  girls  face  the  problems  of  civic 
activity?  Will  they  kick  against  the  ex- 
tension of  sewers,  macadamized  streets 
and  good  sidewalks?  Will  they  tear 
down  beautiful  trees  to  make  room  for 
hideous  white  lines  of  stony  cement? 
W^ill  they  suffer  ugly  poles  with  their 
many  colors  and  their  many  slants  to 
disfigure  the  streets  and  carry  danger 
and  possible  destruction  overhead  ?  Will 
they  not  have  ideals  that  will  make  these 
evils  abhorrent,  and  will  they  not  have 
learned  how  to  co-operate  to  abolish 
them? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that 
youth  is  the  period  of  widest  interests. 
It  is  the  time  when  we  must  instill  into 
people  the  love  of  trees  and  flowers  and 
animals ;  ideals  of  better  homes  with  bet- 
ter furniture,  healthier  sanitation,  and 
more  refined  adornment.  The  effects  of 
music  and  art  sink  deep  into  the  plastic 
nature  of  the  growing  child.  School  ac- 
tivities, athletics,  all  have  a  fascination 
for  him,  and  if  engaged  in  will  give  an 
insight  into  processes  which  prepare  di- 
rectly for  civic  activity  in  his  adult  years. 
Familiarity  with  these  things  predisposes 
the  young  citizen  to  efficiency  in  handling 
the  problems  of  the  community.  His  so- 
cial life  as  a  man  will  be  enriched  by  the 
social  experiences  of  school. 

In  one  of  the  Central  States,  just  be- 
fore the  annual  State  fair,  an  advertising 
picture  of  the  famous  pacing  horse,  Dan 
Patch,  found  its  way  into  the  State  Re- 
form School.  It  represented  the  hor^e 
coming  straight  toward  you.  with  its  ex- 
cited eye,  dilated  nostrils,  and  wonderful 
stride,  and  made  a  picture  almost  start- 
ling in  its  vividness.  It  was  tacked  by 
one  of  the  boys  to  the  wall  of- the  engine- 
room,  and  under  the  picture  was  printed 
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in  bold  type,  "The  fastest  horse  the  world 
has  ever  seen."  Some  boy  had  written 
immediately  under  this,  "The  fastest 
world  the  horse  has  ever  seen."  It  was 
too  fast  for  the  boys  in  the  reform  school. 
That  is  why  they  were  there. 

Do  yon  ever  stop  to  reflect  how  fast 
the  world  is  to  yon  little  fellow?  What 
quick  adjustments  he  is  obliged  to  make 
to  the  complicated  conditions  of  the  twen- 
tieth-century life?  Don't  you  feel  like 
giving  him  a  lift?  The  very  least  we 
can  do  is  while  he  is  yet  a  school-boy 
provide  him  generously  with  all  he  really 
needs  to  make  him  an  intelligent  and  con- 
tented worker  in  the  city  that  he  makes 
his  home. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  Social 
Life. 

By  Charles  A.  Murdock. 
[Address  at  Seattle  Conference,  July  9,  1909. J 

When  in  1871  Emerson  visited  the 
Yosemite  valley  he  indulged  in  a  piece 
of  pie  for  breakfast.  A  diet  reformer 
remonstrated,  saying,  "Why,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, do  you  eat  pief  The  combined 
philosopher  and  Yankee  smiled  benignly 
and  replied,  "Why,  what  is  pie  forf 

There  are  many  other  things  to  which 
the  question  persistently  clings  and  one 
of  them  is  the  church.  "What  is  the 
church  for?"  We  need  to  have  a  clear 
answer  in  our  minds  if  we  would  either 
give  to  it  or  get  from  it  the  best  service. 
Time  often  changes  point  of  view.  Not 
so  very  long  ago  the  church  represented 
a  door  in  an  unscalable  wall  that  en- 
closed heaven — a  door  with  a  combina- 
tion lock.  If  one  could  get  the  combina- 
tion he  could  win  through  and  become 
a  sheep,  otherwise  he  must  remain  the 
goat  he  was  by  birth.  The  stricter  sect 
of  theologians  said  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting the  combination  was  limited  to"  a 
select  few,  predestined  for  deliverance. 
Others  hoped  that  anyone  who  would, 
could  escape  the  wrath  of  his  Heavenly 
Father. 

To  put  it  less  baldly,  the  saving  of  the 
soul  of  the  believer  was  the  office  of  the 
church.  The  next  world — eternity — was 
the  concern.  This  world  was  a  court  in 
which  we  were  on  trial.  The  sentence 
was  the  thing.  And  yet  the  church,  in 
spite  of  what  seems  to  us  gross  miscon- 
ception,  and   motives  of   self-advantage 


that  we  feel  to  be  ignoble,  has  been  the 
great  source  of  spiritual  power,  and  the 
most  efficient  instrument  in  the  uplifting 
of  humanity. 

It  has  developed  the  devotion  to  truth 
that  is  working  its  transformation.  It 
has  become  its  own  severe  critic.  Its 
spirit  is  killing  its  letter,  and  to-day  we 
are  accomplishing  a  reformation  beside 
which  that  of  Martin  Luther  will  some 
day  seem  trivial. 

It  is  a  fact  of  tremendous  significance 
that  this  great  change  of  base  is  being 
accomplished  with  so  little  loss, — that 
the  church  as  a  whole  survives  in  such 
power  and  holds  its  millions  of  followers 
when  it  is  moving  to  a  new  position  with 
a  changed  source  of  supplies,  in  the  face 
of  an  active  and  vigilant  enemy. 

Perhaps  this  remarkable  achievement 
is  attributable  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  army  is  unaware  that 
it  is  going  on.  The  movement  has  been 
gradual  and  is  hardly  realized. 

To  drop  figures  of  speech,  the  church 
has  in  the  main  merely  changed  its  em- 
phasis, and  dropped  out  theological 
teachings  that  were  never  as  important 
as  they  seemed.  The  more  we  come  into 
sympathy  with  the  life  and  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  more  we  are 
permeated  with  his  spirit,  the  less  inter- 
est we  take  in  the  creeds  and  dogmas  that 
we  now  see  have  a  hyperbolical  rather 
than  a  theological  basis.  The  church  is 
steadily  drifting  away  from  early  state- 
ments resting  on  Paul's  misconception, 
and  coming  back  to  the  simpler  faith  of 
Jesus,  with  its  constant  insistence  on 
righteousness,  good-will,  peace  and  love. 

It  is  ignoring  the  things  the  creeds  say 
it  stands  for,  and  falling  back  on  the 
eternal  verities,  the  universal,  funda- 
mental truths  that  underlie  religion  it- 
self, and  hence  must  be  the  foundation 
of  all  religions. 

There  are  those  who  awake  to  this 
knowledge  with  surprise  and  alarm.  In 
the  Cosmopolitan  for  August  (mark 
you)  appears  an  article  apparently  be- 
moaning the  fact  that  in  all  our  great 
universities  the  truths  of  what  it  calls 
Christianity  are  being  undermined  or 
ridiculed.  It  cites  such  men  as  White 
and  Schurman  of  Cornell,  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, Giddings  and  Butler  of  Columbia. 
Bowne  of  Boston,  Hadley  and  Sumner 
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of  Yale,  Wenley  of  Michigan,  Howard 
of  Nebraska,  Ross  of  Wisconsin,  Miss 
Calkins  of  Wellesley  and  many  others  as 
teaching  that  goodness  is  the  highest  end, 
that  lofty  ideals,  noble  and  unselfish  life, 
and  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  are  the  true 
ends  of  religion.  It  quotes  Professor 
Charles  Zubelin  as  saying: 

''A  new  social  era  is  found  in  the  con- 
ception that  man's  chief  activities  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  this 
world  rather  than  the  preparation  for 
another.'' 

Now  let  -us  Unitarians  put  aside  any 
possibility  of  false  pride,  and  beware  of 
claiming  credit  for  these  changes.  Let 
us  be  modest  and  remind  ourselves  that 
those  who  happen  to  march  first  in  the 
procession  may  not  deserve  any  special 
credit  for  it,  and  may  have  a  good  stock 
of  beams  in  their  own  theological  eyes. 
There  are  men  of  unimpeachable  man- 
ners, who  speak  excellent  English,  and 
have  kind  hearts  and  good  heads,  who 
have  no  more  courage  than  a  rabbit,  no 
more  warmth  than  a  fish,  and  less  force 
and  determination  than  a  sitting  hen. 

There  are  churches  whose  creeds  are 
indefensible,  whose  ministers  may  be  ab- 
solutely inconsistent,  whose  members  may 
be  devoid  of  all  culture,  and  perhaps  eat 
pie  with  a  knife,  but  they  are  alive,  they 
do  things.  They  are  supposed  to  be  sat- 
isfied when  they  have  saved  their  own 
souls,  but  they  spend  their  money  and 
they  spend  themselves  for  all  kinds  of 
good  causes.  They  show  their  faith  by 
their  works.  They  have  enthusiasm  and 
energy,  and  pluck.  They  bear  fruit. 
They  may  well  put  us  to  shame.  ''Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged." 

And  so  whatever  our  differences  the 
test  is  what  we  are,  as  shown  by  what 
we  do,  and  that  church  is  most  effective 
which  does  most  in  bringing  God's  king- 
dom to  earth. 

The  highest  office  of  the  church  is  to 
uplift  men — to  inspire  them  with  higher 
ideals,  and  to  strengthen  them  in  doing 
God's  will.  The  real  church  is  not  con- 
tent with  saving  men  from  evil — it  must 
prompt  them  to  be  effectively  good.  It 
falls  short  of  its  purpose  if  it  is  not  a 
power-house  of  the  spirit.  It  is  the 
only  human  institution  devoted  to  that 
end.  As  Mr.  Jaynes  has  recently  said: 
''The    church    alone    is    pledged   to    the 


teaching  of  ethical  living,  to  the  up- 
lifting of  sacred  standards,  to  the  in- 
ner obedience  of  the  soul  to  God.  Its 
one  unique  commission  is  to  conserve  the 
ideal  and  to  hold  it  up  clean,  distinct, 
beautiful,  imperative,  before  the  eyes 
of  men.  .  .  .  The  other  office  of  the 
church  is  inspirational.  It  is  to  make 
itself  the  center  and  source  of  provoca- 
tion to  noble  living  and  deeds  of  good- 
will." 

But  how  shall  it  best  do  it? 

There  are  those  who  seek  an  answer  in 
the  institutional  church,  where  machin- 
ery is  multiplied,  and  everything  imagin- 
able in  the  way  of  activity  is  undertaken. 
There  are  societies  of  every  form,  classes 
of  every  kind,  and  work  is  the  only  gos- 
pel. Everybody  works.  Everybody  is 
engrossingly  busy.  Inspiration  gives 
way  to  perspiration.  Doubtless  good  is 
done,  but  not  of  the  highest  type.  The 
practical  is  never  gained  by  the  surren- 
der of  the  ideal. 

Some  things  the  church  can  do,  other 
things  can  be  better  done  by  organiza- 
tions having  the  special  purpose  as  an 
end.  The  church  that  contributes  most 
to  improve  conditions  and  relieves  suf- 
fering is  the  one  that  furnishes  the  most 
motive  power  to  be  used  toward  that  end 
in  the  most  effective  way.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  matter  of  first  import- 
ance is  individual  character  and  conse- 
cration— the  aroused  conscience,  the  pur- 
ified purpose,  the  will  to  do.  Generate 
the  power:  there  will  be  mills  in  plenty 
to  use  it. 

At  the  recent  National  Conference  of 
Charities  a  well-known  worker  said: 
"The  evils  against  which  we  contend,  and 
the  suffering  which  the  Conference  seeks 
to  alleviate,  are  due  directly  or  indirectly 
to  unrighteousness  of  life,  and  a  revival 
of  righteousness  would  do  more  to  check 
their  growth  than  all  the  effort  in  the 
way  of  benevolent  work  which  we  are 
able  to  put  forth." 

That  is  the  essential  purpose  of  the 
church.  The  world  is  inclined  to  expect 
too  much  from  changed  material  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Jaynes  puts  the  truth  well.  He 
says :  "The  familiar  clamor  is  for  a  co- 
ercive system  of  righteousness.  Give  us 
restrictive  laws,  give  us  legislation 
against  the  wicked  heart,  give  us  a  new 
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social  mechanism,  build  up  by  statute  a 
better  physical  environment,  and  then 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  will  lie  down  to- 
gether. That  is  merely  the  shell  of  the 
millenial  order.  You  cannot  cure  the 
timidity  of  the  lamb  or  the  cruelty  of  the 
lion  by  putting  them  together  in  a  golden 
cage.  They  both  need  a  change  of  heart, 
and  it  will  take  time  and  education  and 
generations  of  lambs  and  lions  before 
the  cage  will  become  an  abode  of  peace. 
The  work  of  the  church  is  to  breed  a 
better  disposition  in  the  lion  and  more 
courage  in  the  lamb." 

While  this  is  emphaticall}^  and  pre- 
eminently true,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
hindrance  of  conditions  is  so  great  as  to 
make  even  decency  well-nigh  impossible, 
and  that  we  are  called  upon,  now,  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  correct  existing 
wrongs  that  goodness  may  have  a  better 
chance.  The  love  of  justice  and  mercy 
that  w^e  already  have  should  prompt  to 
action  all  along  the  line. 

In  these  efforts  at  reform  individual 
responsibility  cannot  be  evaded,  and  the 
first  agency  is  personal  initiative.  The 
first  question  to  be  answered  is,  What 
can  I  do  ? — not.  What  can  my  church  or 
any  organization  or  any  cause  do? 
Where  can  I  be  a  friend?  Where  can 
I  "lend  a  hand"?  The  individual  is 
provided  with  a  hand  and  the  hand- 
clasp is  needed.  Society  cannot  relieve 
you  of  your  responsibility.  The  church 
as  an  organization  can  advantageously 
undertake  certain  specific  purposes  of 
helpfulness.  Its  field  of  labor  lies  be- 
tween that  which  only  the  individual 
can  do  at  all  and  that  w^hich  a  more 
general  agency  able  to  command  the 
best  trained  experts  can  do  much  better. 
It  can  find  the  field  if  it  has  the  will, 
and  it  must  have  the  will  if  it  is  what 
it  ought  to  be. 

As  an  illustration  :  The  relief  of  the 
needy,  the  finding  of  work  for  the  un- 
employed, the  caring  for  neglected  chil- 
dren, is  too  large  and  complicated  an 
undertaking  for  any  church  to  attempt 
by  itself.  Specialized  treatment  is 
needed  in  each  and  the  co-operative  sup- 
port of  individuals  and  societies  of  all 
sorts.  It  tends  not  only  to  effectiveness 
when  united  effort  is  made,  but  it  tends 
to  breadth  of  sympathy  and  general 
good-will  when  orthodox  and  heterodox. 


Jews  and  Gentiles,  saints  and  sinners 
get  together  and  work  together. 

Well-meant  efforts  are  often  unwise 
and  dependency  is  often  caused  by  meas- 
ures intended  to  prevent  it.  Small 
remedies  for  great  ills  are  no  remedies 
at  all,  and  often  only  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease. A  wise  church  will  spend  some 
portion  of  its  time  in  studying  causes. 
It  will  either  individually  or  collectively 
or  both  support  the  strongest  and  best 
agency  in  the  conmiunity  working  for 
relief,  but  that  is  not  all  it  can  do. 

In  our  San  Francisco  church  we  seek 
to  inculcate  from  the  first  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness.  In  our  Junior  Church — 
the  stepping-stone  from  the  Sunday- 
school  to  the  church — the  young  people 
have  in  a  way  adopted  two  little  boys 
whose  widowed  mother  is  very  poor,  her 
needle  being  her  only  support.  They 
clothe  them  and  look  after  them  gen- 
erally, so  that  they  are  able  to  go  to 
school  decently  and  are  growing  up  nor- 
mally. 

The  relief  work  of  the  church  is  con- 
ducted by  our  Society  for  Christian 
Work  (36  years  old),  which  confines  its 
aid  to  special  cases  that  it  thoroughly 
knows,  mostly  of  women  needing  con- 
stant help,  whom  it  cares  for  for  life 
if  need  be.  These  women  are  befriend- 
ed, not  pauperized,  and  no  loss  of  self- 
respect  is  caused. 

The  work  done  by  these  discreet 
women  is  largely  augmented  by  the  in- 
come of  two  special  funds,  one  of  $50,- 
000  and  one  of  $5,000,  left  for  general 
helpfulness  by  two  members  of  the 
church,  who  loved  their  f  ellowmen, — per- 
petual streams  of  sympathy  from  which 
beneficence  springs  perennially.  Aside 
from  this,  regular  contributions  are 
given  to  the  Children's  Agency,  which 
finds  homes  for  dependent  children  and 
regularly  visits  theixi. 

Another  member  of  our  church  gave 
while  he  yet  lived  a  large  sum  with 
which  a  building  was  erected  by  our 
Boys  Aid  Society,  where  working  boys 
are  provided  with  a  good  home  at  a  rate 
within  their  means,  whether  it  pays  the 
cost  or  not — a  home  always  full  with 
boys  becoming  men. 

Such  help,  exceeding  possible  estimate 
of  value,  every  church  may  render.  Its 
form  will  change  with  the  confronting 
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demands.  Neighborhood  effort,  rational 
entertainment,  popular  instruction  — 
discussion  of  civic,  economic  or  ethical 
questions — myriad  forms  of  helpfulness 
may  be  undertaken. 

That  any  church  should  assume  to 
ally  itself  to  any  party  whose  position  is 
controverted  because  the  minister  or  a 
majority  of  its  members  believe  in  it,  I 
believe  to  be  subversive  of  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  church  and  the  cause.  If 
a  minister,  for  instance,  is  by  conviction 
a  Socialist,  let  him  work  with  others 
organized  to  promote  its  tenets,  and  not 
try  to  make  it  a  substitute  for  religion 
in  his  pulpit.  Single  tax,  prohibition, 
and  like  specifics  the  church  as  such  will 
do  well  to  let  alone.  Let  it  deal  with 
principles  and  ideals,  not  with  debatable 
methods.  Its  concern  is  with  the  ethical 
and  the  spiritual — not  the  economic,  the 
therapeutic,  nor  the  political.  If  men 
can  be  uplifted,  if  they  can  be  led  to 
feel  loyalty  to  the  ideal,  if  they  can  be 
inspired  by  a  hig:h  sense  of  duty  that 
loses  itself  in  privilege,  they  will  find  the 
way  to  give  expression  to  their  high 
purpose.  And  the  minister  that  can 
kindle  the  flame  of  devotion  in  the 
breast  of  a  strong*  man  will  accomplish 
a  hundredfold  more  than  one  who  frets 
and  fumes  at  what  he  does  not  like  or 
cannot  understand,  or  who  prophecies 
catastrophe,  who  unsettles  faith  in 
eternal  goodness,  or  who,  impatient  with 
methods  of  g^rowth,  stirs  his  people  to  a 
multitude  of  small  activities  as  inef- 
fectual as  the  antics  of  a  squirrel  in  a 
wheel.  AVhen  a  Dr.  Stebbins  lifts  a  man 
like  Captain  Hinckley  to  a  deed  of  fore- 
sighted  helpfulness  he  sets  in  motion 
beneficence  that  may  never  end. 

Think  what  may  be  the  effect  on  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  whole  North- 
w^est  of  the  Reed  Institute,  with  its  en- 
dowment of  at  least  a  million  dollars, 
giving  one  thousand  boys  every  year  the 
opportunity  of  greatly  increased  effi- 
ciency and  consequent  self-respect.  If 
Dr.  Eliot  had  been  an  impetuous  accuser 
of  society,  and  a  prodder  for  turning 
society  upside  down  right  off,  is  it 
likely  the  noble  bequest  would  have 
been  made  ? 

But  more  than  even  these  tangible 
proofs  of  desire  to  serve  is  the  faith  and 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  right    in- 


spired in  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
breasts  who  have  lived  cleaner,  kinder, 
better  lives  because  of  the  inspiring 
words  of  these  men — and  such  as  these. 
Is  it  nothing  to  the  social  life  of  the 
community  that  men  and  women  up- 
lifted by  the  teaching  and  the  preaching 
of  true  ministers  of  God  have  gone  out 
into  that  community  and  worked  for 
higher  ideals,  loving  mercy,  doing  justly 
and  walking  humbly? 

Is  it  just  to  accuse  the  church  of  in- 
difference and  apathy  when  a  very  large 
part  of  what  has  been  done  in  relief  of 
conditions  and  for  progress  toward  bet- 
ter things  has  been  done  b}^  those  nur- 
tured, inspired  and  upheld  by  the 
church  ? 

Those  who  charge  the  church  with 
neglect,  and  say  it  is  falling  behind  and 
getting  left,  take  counsel  of  their  igno- 
rance and  their  prejudice.  Unquestion- 
ably it  might  do  more,  but  few  realize 
how  much  it  indirectly  is  accomplishing. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  tremendous 
volume  of  altruistic  effort  that  flows 
from  those  nurtured  by  the  church — the 
care  for  the  sick,  the  relief  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  protection  of  the  young,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  education;  such 
magnificent  work  as  Dr.  Greenfel  has 
done  in  Labrador,  or  the  health  of  the 
nations  carried  by  the  missionaries  who 
are  lifting  Asia  and  Africa  from  super- 
stition and  ignorance. 

All  churches  do  something.  Many  do 
much.  The  interest  of  the  church  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community  is  very 
vital.  What,  then,  is  the  definite  con- 
clusion of  the  matter? 

The  office  of  the  church  is  distinctly 
to  minister  to  religion.  Religion  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
service  of  man.  Its  end  is  human  good- 
ness, the  uplifted  soul  translated  into 
the  upright  and  helpful  life.  The  direct 
aim  is  being,  the  practical  result  is 
doing.  The  inspired  life  must  be  fruit- 
ful. The  church  must  be  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  social  life  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  it  must  not  abdicate  its  spir- 
itual leadership  which  the  world  so 
greatly  needs.  It  can  best  serve  social 
needs  by  inspiring,  strengthening  and 
upholding  individual  men  and  women, 
who  may  be  trusted  to  find  methods  of 
relief.      Sympathy,    helpfulness    should 
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be  constantly  inculcated  and  should  be 
practiced  collectively  whenever  united 
effort  is  better  than  personal  helpful- 
ness, and  when  its  end  cannot  be  better 
reached  by  the  support  of  agencies  spe- 
cially organized  and  better  equipped. 

Let  social  service  sections  be  formed 
for  arousing  interest  and  perfecting 
knowledge.  Let  co-operation  with  exist- 
ing agencies  for  the  promotion  of  bet- 
ter social  conditions  be  freely  encour- 
aged ;  arouse  and  quicken  the  social  con- 
science, but  let  these  worthy  results  be 
kept  in  place  and  not  set  up  as  ends. 

The  world  suffers  most  from  selfish- 
ness, indulgence,  low  ideals.  Let  the 
church  boldly,  earnestly,  sincerely  stand 
for  higher  life,  for  the  sanctified  will, 
for  the  loving  heart,  and  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  the  helping  hand.  It  is  evi- 
denced by  the  social  service  departments 
established  by  many  households  of  faith, 
including  our  own,  which  are  giving 
serious  consideration  to  the  insistent 
problems,  and  stand  ready  for  such  co- 
operative work  as  may  be  found  wise. 

The  social  message  of  the  church,  the 
call  to  actual  brotherhood  is  very  impor- 
tant, but  perspective  must  be  observed. 
The  paramount  office  of  the  church,  and 
the  surest  promise  for  social  justice  is 
religious  education.  Our  church  must 
do  its  part  in  the  advancing  methods  of 
true  helpfulness.  It  has  always  done  its 
full  share  of  practical  work.  Its  lead- 
ers of  a  former  generation  were  pioneers 
in  reforms  of  many  kinds,  and  in  most 
communities  to-day  Unitarians  are 
found  disproportionately  prominent  in 
social  efforts  and  public  service.  It  is 
natural  that  they  should  be,  for  they 
frankly  and  heartily  believe  in  good 
works.  Whatever  the  facts  may  deter- 
mine, they  firmly  maintain  that  the  only 
way  a  tree  can  be  judged  is  by  its  fruit. 
The  church  that  is  not  fruitful  is  value- 
less, and  the  best  fruit  of  any  church 
is  men.  The  vital  question  for  us  is 
what  kind  of  men  are  we  sending  forth 
into  the  world  to-day.  We  wall  do  well 
to  give  less  prominence  to  our  ancestry. 
Our  genealogical  tree  is  attractive  but 
embarrassing,  for  it  is  hard  to  measure 
up  against  the  earlier  branches. 

We  are  told  on  excellent  authority 
that  the  real  life  of  the  tree  is  always  the 
new  life — the    accretion    of    this    vear 


when  the  sap  is  running  up.  Those  who 
have  gone  before  have  given  the  sound 
trunk,  but  the  real  life  is  that  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  surrounding  air. 

The  essential  question  is  vitality,  and 
if  w^e  are  to  have  religious  life  we  must 
keep  our  religion  always  in  touch  with 
the  immediate  need  of  the  day. — with  the 
immediate  questions  of  duty  and  of 
righteousness  that  confront  us.  So  says 
our  delightful  Dr.  Crothers,  and  so  say 
we  all  of  us. 

Would  you  have  a  pattern  in  the 
]\Iount, — a  reminder  of  what  Unitarian- 
ism  has  to  offer  for  the  social  life  of  the 
community?  The  life  that  we  would 
hold  up  is  personified  in  that  great- 
hearted, simple-natured  twentieth-cen- 
tury saint  who  sank  to  rest  on  June  10th. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  proclaimed  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom.  His  interest 
was  in  religion  expressed  in  terms  of 
life.  He  worked  faithfully  and  happily, 
doing  his  full  part  in  bringing  God's 
kingdom  to  earth.  He  won  the  confi- 
dence, the  regard,  the  love  of  all  men, 
for  with  rare  simplicity  he  gave  his  life 
to  high  ideals  and  unselfish  service. 

To-day, 
To  listen  for  our  Father's  voice  to-day, 
To  find  his  will,  and,  as  I  find,  obey, 
To  go  and  come,  still  walking  in  his  way 

To-day. 

#     *     * 

A  Prayer. 

''I  thank  God  for  sunshine  and  bird- 
song,  for  the  sweet  morning  light  upon 
the  hill-tops,  and  the  tender  eyes  of 
my  loved  ones.  The  great  world  is 
awake  and  a-throb  with  life.  I,  too,  am 
awake  and  life  is  pulsing  through  my 
veins.  I  have  a  part  in  the  great  world, 
in  its  work,  its  joy  and  its  sorrow.  To- 
day I  can  be  a  little  center  from  which 
shall  radiate  peace,  kindliness,  and  good- 
will. I  thank  God  for  opportunity.  A 
beautiful  golden  sunbeam  has  entered 
through  my  chamber  window  and  awak- 
ened me  to  the  gladness  and  beauty  of 
the  morning.  May  my  spirit  be  wak- 
ened and  kindled  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
so  that  all  this  day  it  may  warm  and 
oladden  the  hearts  it  touches." 


The  best  way  to  keep  good  acts  in 
memory  is  to  refresh  them  Avith  new.— 
Cato. 
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The  Unitarian  Club. 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  California  held 
its  eighty-ninth  meeting  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  September  20th. 
It  was  the  annual  meeting  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Joseph  Hutchin- 
son; Vice-Presidents,  Wm.  H.  Payson, 
Wm.  R.  Wheeler;  Secretary,  Edwin 
Bonnell;  Treasurer,  James  J.  Fagan; 
Council,  Wm.  H.  Gorrill,  Frank  L. 
Brown,  Wm.  Denman  and  Thos.  S.  Wil- 
liams. 

The  evening  was  classed  as  a  Portola 
banquet.  The  first  speaker  was  Mr. 
Zoeth  S.  Eldredge,  who  spoke  on  the 
"Colonization  of  California  by  the  Span- 
ish Administration."  His  "The  March  of 
Portola,"  lately  published  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee,  was  dis- 
tributed as  an  exhibit  in  the  case. 

The  address  was  more  general  and 
gave  a  clear  bird's-eye  view  of  the  his- 
torical conditions  that  led  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  correcting  much 
popular  misconception  and  some  ac- 
cepted historical  statements. 

The  paper  was  followed  with  close  in- 
terest and  appreciation  and  to  many  it 
gave  a  new  sense  of  the  romantic  and 
picturesque  historical  background  that 
we  enjov. 

Prof.*^  Donald  E.  Smith,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  spoke  enlightening- 
ly  of  "Materials  in  Mexico  for  the  Study 
of  History."  He  had  spent  much  time 
in  the  pursuit  and  was  well  informed 
and  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  describes 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  various 
collections  available  and  impressed  his 
hearers  that  there  was  a  mine  well  worth 
working. 

The  last  speaker  was  Hon.  Joseph  R. 
Knowland,  member  of  Congress,  who 
gave  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the 
"Missions  of  California"  as  they  are  to- 
day. The  stereopticon  views  were  most 
of  them  from  his  own  photographs,  and 
many  of  them  were  of  unfamiliar  mis- 
sions. They  gave  pleasure  in  that  they 
vividly  presented  much  that  is  pictur- 
esque and  attractive  in  California 
scenery  and  historical  sisnificance,  but 
they  also  impressed  his  hearers  with  a 
sense  of  regret  bordering  on  indignation 


that  the  fine  old  buildings  have  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  almost  hopeless  ruin. 
A  few  have  been  judiciously  restored, 
others  have  been  almost  spoiled  by  un- 
sympathetic renewal,  with  shingled 
roofs  and  even  steeples,  while  some  have 
been  neglected  till  little  remains. 


Opening  of  Unity  Hall,  Berkeley. 

The  beautiful  parish  house  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Berkeley,  to  be 
known  as  Unity  Hall,  is  just  finished, 
and  was  first  used  on  September  10th, 
when  the  regular  monthly  social  took 
the  form  of  a  house-warming.  It  was  an 
occasion  of  much  significance  to  the  par- 
ish, because  of  the  long-felt  need  of  such 
a  building  in  which  to  house  the  various 
activities  of  the  church,  and  the  great 
efforts  that  had  been  made  to  secure  it.- 

The  members  of  the  parish  and  many 
outside  friends  assembled  first  in  the 
church,  and  at  8:30  p.  m.,  after  a  few 
remarks  from  the  minister,  the  Rev. 
John  Howland  Lathrop,  marched  in  a 
body  into  the  hall.  A  very  pleasing  and 
important  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the 
singing  of  a  hymn,  written  by  the  Rev. 
F.  L.  Hosmer  specially  for  the  event, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  fire  in  the  big 
fireplace  was  lighted  by  Mrs.  Richard 
P.  Thomas,  a  charter  member  of  the 
church. 

Professor  William  Carey  Jones'  acted 
as  chairman,  and  presided  with  his  usual 
grace  and  efficiency.  Mrs.  James  M. 
Pierce  delighted  the  audience  with  a 
most  charming  selection  of  vocal  music; 
after  which  formal  reports  were  pre- 
sented. Mr.  J.  Conklin  Brown  presented 
the  report  for  the  building  committee,  of 
which  he  was  by  unanimous  consent 
''magna  pars,"  giving  in  some  detail  an 
account  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
that  hard-worked  committee  and  the  sat- 
isfactory conclusion  of  their  labors.  I\Ir. 
S.  N.  Wyckoff  presented  the  report  for 
the  trustees  of  the  church.  These  for- 
mal reports  were  followed  by  several 
brief  addresses  of  a  retrospective  and 
prospective  character  by  prominent  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  Stoppani,  the  proceeds  of 
whose  concert  formed  the  first  real  be- 
ginning of  the  building  fund,  and  IMrs. 
Lathrop  sang  very  acceptably,  after 
which  refreshments  were  served  by  the 
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ladies,  and  the  members  returned  to  their 
homes  with  high  hopes  for  the  future. 

Special  recognition  should  be  made  of 
the  services  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Maybeck,  the 
well-known  architect  and  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  for  his  suggestions  and 
assistance  so  freely  given.  The  hall  has 
very  much  the  same  general  character  as 
the  church,  but  with  its  own  distinctive 
character.  The  most  striking  features 
are  the  redwood  (rough)  pillars,  wains- 
coting, red  plaster,  and  exposed  beams. 
A  commodious  stage  is  at  one  end,  and  a 
big  fireplace  at  the  other.  The  hall  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  350,  a  kitchen,  and 
reception-room;  and  over  the  latter  a 
very  attractive  sewing  room  for  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary.  The  reception-room 
opens  from  the  platform  in  the  Sunday- 
school  room.  The  hall,  which  is  con- 
nected with  and  forms  part  of  the  church 
building,  is  not  only  very  commodious 
and  attractive  on  the  inside,  but  is  also 
picturesque  from  the  outside.  It  is  not 
yet  all  paid  for,  but  the  various  church 
societies  will  work  hard  to  that  end,  and 
a  considerable  income  is  expected  from 
the  rent  of  the  hall  to  outside  parties. 
Gifts  of  andirons,  hangings,  etc.,  have  al- 
ready been  made,  and  others  are  prophe- 
sied. We  now  have  a  most  attractive 
church  home  for  this  college-town  church, 
whose  college  people's  society  numbers 
more  than  120. — Exchange . 
*  *  * 
His  Belief. 

A  drunken  carter  came  into  a  Greenock 
train  and  sat  opposite  a  clergyman  who 
was  reading  his  paper.  Recognizing  the 
profession  of  his  vis-a-vis,  the  carter 
leaned  forward  and  in  a  maudlin  way 
remarked,  ''I  don't  believe  there's  ony 
heaven." 

The  clergyman  paid  no  heed. 

''Do  ye  hear  me?"  persisted  the  carter. 
"I  don't  believe  there's  ony  heaven." 

Still  the  clergyman  remained  silent  be- 
hind his  newspaper. 

The  carter,  shouting  his  confession  this 
time  loudly,  said,  "I  tell  ye  to  your  face, 
and  you're  a  minister,  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve there's  ony  heaven." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  clergyman,  ''if 
you  do  not  believe  there  is  a  heaven,  go 
elsewhere,  but  please  go  quietly." — Lon- 
don Graphic. 


The  Oaks  of  Oakland — A  Sermon 
from  the  Outdoor  Realm. 

It  was  upon  a  November  morning  1769, 
so  the  records  show,  that  white  men  first 
looked  out  upon  the  placid  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay ;  out  in  admiration 
upon  the  waters  of  this  new  Mediterran- 
ean, and  beyond  to  the  Contra  Costa 
hills,  and  to  the  groves  of  oak  which  lined 
their  base,  and  spread  well  to  the  water's 
edge.  How  long  these  first  adventurous 
Spaniards  remained,  how  thoroughly 
they  explored  this  delightful  region,  we 
are  not  informed,  nor  do  we  know  how 
many  came  and  went  during  the  next 
half  century.  But  this  we  know,  that  in 
1820  Don  Luis  Peralta,  having  com- 
mended himself  to  his  king  by  forty 
years  of  faithful  service,  was  granted 
full  five  leagues  of  land  on  this  side  of 
the  bay,  extending  from  San  Leandro 
Creek  to  the  extreme  northwestern  part 
of  what  is  now  Alameda  County;  thus 
becoming  the  first  proprietor  of  the  oaks 
of  Oakland. 

I  cannot  think  over  fondly  of  this  Don 
Peralta,  for  though  he  gave  his  new  estate 
the  beautful  name  of  Rancho  de  San 
Antonio,  he  never  lived  upon  it ;  but  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  winds  and  fogs 
upon  the  San  Francisco  side  of  the  bay, 
a  fact  that  argues  against  his  discretion 
and  good  taste. 

Very  old,  however,  even  then,  were 
many  of  the  oaks  upon  the  Rancho  de 
San  Antonio.  Some  of  these  splendid 
oaks — venerable  monarchs  of  the  grove, 
— were  old  when  Columbus  discovered 
America.  They  were  stalwart  trees  when 
the  Magna  Charta  was  written.  They 
were  bravely  pushing  their  young  boughs 
heavenward  when  the  Normans  and 
Saxons  in  death  grapple  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  England's  greatness  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  Under  their  broad 
branches  the  Indian  hunted  the  hare  and 
the  fleet-footed  deer.  Under  their  kindly 
shade  he  told  to  dusky  maid  the  old,  old 
story  of  passionate  love.  Under  these 
same  mighty  oaks  the  Rose  of  the  Rancho 
welcomed  her  lover  and  the  sunny- 
hearted  children  of  Spain  danced  the 
hours  away.  And  here,  close  to  these 
trees  of  God  two  generations  of  white 
men  have  lived  and  died.    For  one,  in  no 
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assumed  spirit  of  reverence,  I  bow  to  the 
oaks  of  Oakland. 

And  bowing,  we  may  not  forget  that 
from  immemorial  ages  the  oak  has  been 
man's  sacred  tree;  sacred  to  Jehovah, 
to  Zeus,  to  Jupiter  and  to  the  god  of  the 
druids.  Druidism  was  the  religion  of 
the  oak,  and  her  priests  were  priests  of 
the  oak.  In  druidism  we  are  face  to 
face  with  natural  religion,  as  much  the 
achievement  of  the  Celtic  race  of  that 
age  as  steam  navigation  is  of  the  modern 
world.  We  now  know  that  each  of  the 
great  races  developed  its  own  religion. 
We  are  beginning  to  understand  that  all 
religion  is  of  man,  by  man,  and  for  men ; 
that  religion  itself  rests  upon  two  en- 
during principles :  First,  the  appeal  na- 
ture makes  to  the  soul  of  man;  and 
second,  the  answer  man's  soul  makes  to 
that  appeal.  In  the  presence  of  nature's 
mighty  works  man  instinctively  wor- 
ships. Robert  Ingersoll  offered  no 
prayer  in  the  church,  but  in  the  presence 
of  our  grand  Mt.  Rainier,  he  reverently 
uncovered  and  exclaimed:  "There,  I 
worship."  As  long  as  there  is  a  moun- 
tain and  a  man,  the  ocean  and  one  human 
soul,  the  starry  heavens  and  one  little 
child,  the  foundation  of  religion  is  se- 
cure. 

We  do  well  to  remember,  too,  that  in 
a  sense  we  are  all  children  of  the  forest. 
Only  a  little  while  ago  our  forebears 
dwelt  in  the  wood's  deep  shade.  It  was 
home  to  them,  and  the  forest  music  is  yet 
is  our  souls  For  this  reason  "in  the 
woods  man  casts  off  his  years  and  is  al- 
ways a  child."  Grinding  as  we  do,  and 
must,  in  the  prison  house  of  civilization, 
we  need  often  to  obey  the  call  of  the 
wild,  and  sense  again  and  again,  the 
peace  of  nature's  sanctuary.  For  the 
secret  of  nature  and  of  life  is  happiness, 
or  as  Walt  Whitman  quaintly,  and 
bravely  writes :  "Joy !  Joy !  All  over 
Joy." — William  Day  Simonds  in  Oak- 
land Trihune. 


Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal. 
When  Receiver  Whitridge,  of  the 
Third  Avenue  Railroad,  placed  the  above 
commandment  in  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  Third  Avenue  surface  cars,  it  was 
justly  remarked  that  it  might  still  more 
pertinently  have  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men  who  had  abused  their 


positions  of  trust  to  plunder  the  street 
railroad.  Nevertheless  anything  which 
was  done  by  the  traction  exploiters,  how- 
ever indefensible,  does  not  excuse  theft 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  Two  blacks 
do  not  make  a  white  now,  any  more  than 
they  did  when  Moses  gave  the  law  to  the 
children  of  Israel. 

Some  of  us  have  loose  ideas  on  the  pre- 
cise degree  of  honesty  to  be  observed 
towards  a  public  corporation.  The  femi- 
nine mind  in  particular  declines  to  ac- 
cept the  Mosaic  ruling  unmodified. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point.  In  an  apart- 
ment house  not  far  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, not  in  the  "tenements."  but 
where  the  apartments  rent  at  $125  a 
month  and  upwards,  dwells  a  small  fam- 
ily whose  single  daughter  uses  the  sur- 
face cars  on  rainy  days  for  a  dozen 
blocks  to  get  to  school.  Her  mother  pro- 
vides the  child  with  carfare,  but  the  child 
is  explicitly  told  to  evade  paying  the 
conductor  if  she  can. 

Not  only  does  the  child  do  this,  but  she 
shows  that  she  perceives  the  moral  wrong 
she  is  committing,  because  she  tells  her 
young  companions  that  when  the  street- 
car conductor  fails  to  collect  her  fare  she 
does  not  return  it  to  her  mother,  but 
spends  it  for  her  own  purposes.  The 
mother  perhaps  does  not  think  she  is 
committing  any  crime.  The  less  sophis- 
ticated intelligence  of  the  child  sees  that 
there  is  no  moral  difference  between  de- 
ceiving her  mother  and  robbing  the 
street  railroad. 

Incredible,  says  the  reader.  Not  at  all. 
There  is  not  a  public-school  teacher  or  a 
minister  of  religion'  in  any  one  of  our 
great  cities  who  could  not  cap  that  story 
with  one  as  bad.  It  seems  inconceivable 
that  a  mother  could  deliberately  work 
for  the  damnation  of  her  child's  soul,  but 
this  mother  evidently  never  thinks 
whether  the  child  has  a  soul  or  not.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  pillory  the  traction 
magnates  in  our  popular  newspapers  and 
make  moral  umbrellas  of  them  to  shelter 
the  reader,  but  it  is  by  that  reader  that 
the  real  effort  for  betterment  must  ulti- 
mately be  made. 

We  are  starting  at  the  wrong  end. 
Too  many  of  us  are  bringing  up  children 
without  any  moral  training  at  all,  and  in 
so  doing  we  are  poisoning  our  supply  of 
good  citizens  at  the  source.     Every  good 
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citizen  ought  to  know  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  evils  that  we  suffer  from,  social  dis- 
order, contempt  for  the  law,  petty  and 
large  commercial  dishonesty  are  practi- 
cally beyond  the  reach  of  legislation. 

The  law  is  not  obeyed  because  our  chil- 
dren are  not  taught  obedience  from  the 
time  they  are  capable  of  receiving  pa- 
rental instruction.  We  have  lost  in  great 
measure  that  old-fashioned  directness 
which  taught  that  breaches  of  God's  law 
inevitably  meant  punishment  here  and 
hereafter.  For  that  sound  and  healthy 
doctrine  we  have  substituted  a  flabby  tol- 
eration which  expects  something  positive 
to  be  achieved  from  a  purely  negative 
attitude.  We  ought  to  know  that  noth- 
ing can  be  achieved  that  way,  but  we 
talk  windy  platitudes  about  ''broad 
views,"  and  forget  that  their  breadth  is 
like  that  of  the  well-known  river  in  the 
West,  which  is  twelve  miles  broad  and 
six  inches  deep. 

Our  last  and  best  resort  is  to  appeal  to 
the  ministers  of  religion  of  this  country. 
They  at  least  can  reach  the  parent  and 
through  the  parent  the  child,  and  they 
should  see  how  far  we  are  drifting  from 
the  plain  truths  of  our  fathers.  We  are 
discarding  the  sanctions  which  made 
men  honest  and  pure  and  of  good  report. 
We  are  teaching  children  that  education 
can  be  acquired  easily  when  we  know 
that  discipline  and  effort  are  themselves 
the  education,  and  not  the  thing  learnt. 
We  are  teaching  an  easy  religion  which 
makes  the  church  an  attractive  Sunday 
club,  where  we  are  to  insult  our  Creator 
with  a  casual  nod  of  recognition  once  a 
week. 

If  we  are  to  have  clean  government,  if 
we  are  to  have  honest  finance,  not  merely 
in  Wall  Street  but  in  any  part  of  Amer- 
ica, if  we  are  to  enjoy  those  rights  ina- 
lienable with  which  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  says  that  our  Creator  en- 
dowed us,  we  must  get  back  to  definite 
religious  teaching  as  a  part  of  our  chil- 
dren's education,  in  the  home  and  else- 
where. Not  billion-dollar  congresses  or 
gigantic  crops  make  for  the  true  advance 
of  a  people.  Now,  as  ever,  rio^hteousness 
exalteth  a  nation.  We  have  had  enouo-h 
of  quack  religions  and  political  cure-alls. 
Let  us  get  back  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom. — E.ccJianf/f. 


The   Soldier's  Prayer-Book. 

The  following  curious  article  is  taken 
from  an  English  newspaper  of  the  year 
1773,  and  is  there  called  the  "Perpetual 
Almanac ;  or  the  Soldier's  Prayer-Book," 
by  Richard  Lane,  a  private  soldier,  be- 
longing to  the  Forty-second  Regiment, 
who  was  taken  before  the  magistrate  at 
Glasgow  for  playing  cards  during  divine 
service : — 

The  sergeant  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  church,  and  when  the  parson  read  his 
prayers  and  took  his  text,  those  who  had 
a  Bible  took  it  out ;  but  this  soldier  had 
neither  a  Bible  nor  a  Common  Prayer- 
Book,  but,  pulling  out  a  pack  of  cards, 
he  spread  them  out  before  him.  He 
first  looked  at  one  card,  and  then  at  an- 
other. 

The  sergeant  of  the  company  saw  him, 
and  said — 

''Richard,  put  up  the  cards;  this  is 
no  place  for  them." 

''Never  mind  that,"  said  Richard. 

When  the  service  was  over  the  con- 
stable took  Richard  prisoner  and  brought 
him  before  the  Mayor. 

"Well,"  said  the  Mayor,  "what  have 
you  brought  this  soldier  here  for?" 

"For  playing  cards  in  church." 

"Well,  soldier,  what  have  you  to  say 
for  yourself?" 

"Much,  sir,  I  hope." 

"Very  good;  if  not,  I  will  punish  you 
more  than  ever  man  was  punished." 

"I  have  been,"  said  the  soldier,  "about 
six  weeks  on  the  march;  I  have  neither 
Bible  nor  Common  Prayer-Book;  I  have 
nothing  but  a  common  pack  of  cards, 
and  I  hope  to  satisfy  your  worship  of 
the  purity  of  my  intentions." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  Mayor. 

Then,  spreading  the  cards  before  the 
Mayor,  he  began  with  the  ace. 

"When  I  see  the  ace,  it  reminds  me 
there  is  but  one  God. 

"When  I  see  the  deuce,  it  reminds  me 
of  Father  and  Son. 

When  I  see  the  three,  it  reminds  me 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

"When  I  see  the  four,  it  reminds  me 
of  the  foiir  Evangelists  that  preached, 
viz.,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

"When  I  see  the  five,  it  reminds  me  of 
the  five  wise  virgins  that  trimmed  their 
lamps.  There  were  ten,  but  five  were 
fools  and  were  sent  out. 
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''When  I  see  the  six,  it  reminds  me 
that  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth. 

"When  I  see  the  seven,  it  reminds  me 
that  on  the  seventh  day  God  rested  from 
the  work  he  had  made,  and  hallowed  it. 

"When  I  see  the  eight,  it  reminds  me 
of  the  eight  righteous  persons  that  were 
saved  when  God  drowned  the  world,  viz., 
Noah  and  his  wife,  his  three  sons  and 
their  wives. 

"When  I  see  the  nine,  it  reminds  me 
of  the  nine  lepers  that  were  cleansed  by 
our  Saviour.  There  were  ten,  but  nine 
never  returned  thanks. 

"When  I  see  the  ten,  it  reminds  me  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  which  God 
handed  down  to  Moses  on  a  table  of 
stone. 

"When  I  see  the  king,  it  reminds  me 
of  the  great  king  of  Heaven,  which  is 
God  Almighty. 

"When  I  see  the  queen  it  reminds  me 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  went  to  hear 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  for  she  was  as 
wise  a  woman  as  he  was  a  man.  She 
brought  with  her  fifty  boys  and  fifty 
girls,  all  dressed  in  boys'  apparel,  for 
King  Solomon  to  tell  which  were  girls. 
King  Solomon  sent  for  water  for  them 
to  wash  themselves:  the  girls  washed  to 
the  elbows,  and  the  boys  only  to  the 
wrist,  so  King  Solomon  told  by  this." 

"Well,"  said  the  Mayor,  "you  have 
given  a  description  of  every  card  in  the 
pack  except  one." 

"AVhat  is  that?"  asked  the  soldier. 

"The  knave,"  said  the  Mayor. 

"I  will  give  your  honor  a  description 
of  that  too  if  you  will  not  be  angry." 

"I  will  not,"  said  the  Mayor,  "if  you 
will  not  term  me  to  be  a  knave." 

"Well,"  said  the  soldier,  "the  greatest 
knave  that  I  know  of  is  the  constable 
who  brought  me  here." 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  Mayor, 
"whether  he  is  the  greatest  knave,  but  I 
know  he's  the  greatest  fool." 

"When  I  count  how  many  spots  in  a 
pack,"  continued  the  soldier,  "I  find  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five — as  many  as  there 
are  days  in  the  year. 

"When  I  count  the  number  of  cards 
in  a  pack  I  find  there  are  fifty-two — as 
many  weeks  as  there  are  in  a  year;  and 
I  find  four  suits — the  number  of  weeks 
in  the  month. 


"I  find  there  are  twelve  picture  cards 
in  the  pack,  representing  the  number  of 
months  in  the  year;  and,  counting  the 
tricks,  I  find  thirteen  —  the  number  of 
wrecks  in  a  quarter.  So  you  see,  sir,  the 
pack  of  cards  serves  for  a  Bible,  Alma- 
nac, and  Common  Prayer-Book  to  me." 

«     «     « 

jfielD  ftoteflJ* 

Alameda. — With  the  first  Sunday  of 
October  the  church  is  to  have  its  regular 
service  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
This  will  enable  various  neighboring  min- 
isters to  fill  the  pulpit  and  will  remove 
the  oft-given  reason  for  absence  from 
worship  on  the  ground  that  it  interferes 
with  the  busy  man's  only  opportunity 
for  rest  and  out-of-door  recreation.  Mr. 
Leavitt  will  preach  during  October,  and 
the  congregation  looks  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  hearing  him.  Mr. 
Reed  will  take  up  his  duties  in  Palo 
Alto  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  with 
some  slight  tempering  of  our  sense  of 
loss  that  we  realize  that  we  shall  still  be 
able  to  receive  him  as  a  visitor,  and  oc- 
casioiially  to  listen  to  the  sermons  that 
have  been  of  such  pleasure  and  profit 
to  us  in  the  past  three  years. 

The  Sunday-school  is  fortunate  in 
having  for  its  superintendent,  Mr.  Gar- 
rison, who  is  at  present  preparing  for  the 
ministry  at  our  school  in  Berkeley.  The 
morning  hour  of  10  o'clock  will  still  be 
maintained.  Two  of  the  five  beautiful 
prints,  purchased  during  Mr.  Reed's  trip 
abroad  w^ith  funds  from  the  Sunday- 
school,  have  been  framed  and  add  beauty 
to  the  church  w^alls.  The  children  are 
taught  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
such  matters,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
love  for  what  is  genuine  and  beautiful  in 
life  may  be  stimulated  by  their  surround- 
ings during  the  Sunday  hour. 

San  Francisco. — A  quiet  month  of 
steady  work.  Mr.  Leavitt  in  the  pulpit, 
and  for  most  of  the  time  conducting 
the  Junior  Church,  which  meets  just  be- 
fore the  service. 

The  church  societies  are  all  actively  at 
work  and  showing  satisfactory  results. 
The  Society  for  Christian  Work  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  the  largest 
membership  of  any  woman's  society  in 
the   denomination.     It  does  much  good 
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in    a    quiet    way,    and    with    wise    and 
friendly  helpfulness. 

The  first  meeting  after  vacation  was 
held  on  August  23d,  when,  after  the 
business  part,  Mrs.  Presson  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Conference  at 
Seattle  and  her  trip  to  Victoria;  after 
which  was  a  very  informal  meeting  of 
the  members,  who  were  much  pleased  to 
greet  Mrs.  Porter  and  Mr.  Bruce  Porter, 
whose  fine  mural  painting  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Stebbins,  presented  to  the  church, 
was  on  view.  The  cup  of  tea  was  served 
in  the  rooms  downstairs,  which  have  been 
freshened  and  tinted  by  the  Society  for 
Christian  Work  and  the  Channing  Aux- 
iliary. All  found  the  small  table  parties 
most  social  and  enjoyable.  On  Monday, 
September  13th,  Miss  Kate  S.  Hamlin 
described  in  a  most  graphic  way  the 
old  New  England  village  and  its  houses, 
now  almost  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  so  well  remembered  by  some  of  the 
older  members.  On  September  27th  Mr. 
Theodore  H.  Hittell,  the  California  his- 
torian, told  of  the  discovery  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  by  Caspar  de  Portola, 
giving  some  of  the  early  California  his- 
tory of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Missions. 

Santa  Ana. — This  church  was  closed 
for  its  summer  vacation  from  July  1st  to 
August  15th.  The  usual  Sunday  service 
was  resumed  on  August  15th,  and  for 
the  remaining  three  Sundays  in  August 
and  the  first  two  Sundays  in  September 
the  service  was  held  in  the  evening.  A 
series  of  sermons  especially  adapted  to 
an  evening  audience  were  given.  The 
general  topic  was  "Evolution  and  Re- 
ligion." The  aim  was  to  show  that  one 
may  accept  the  scientific  theory  of  evo- 
lution and  be  religious  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  The  attendance  was  very 
good,  even  though  many  of  the  regular 
attendants  were  absent,  some  unavoid- 
ably and  some  very  avoidably. 

The  Sunday-school  resumed  its  sessions 
on  the  third  Sunday  in  September.  The 
prospects  for  a  good  year  are  bright  in- 
deed. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  in  the  latter 
part  of  June  this  church  decided  to  dis- 
continue giving  suppers  to  the  general 
public  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  The  chief 
reason  for  that  was  that  some  of  us  had 
become  convinced  that  in  giving  a  50-cent 
supper  for  25  cents  it  was,  as  a  revenue 


proposition,  a  decided  failure.  Also,  the 
church  decided  at  that  meeting  to  give 
up  the  omnipresent  Sunday  collection. 
It  is  going  to  try  and  gather  the  shekels 
that  are  necessary  to  carry  on  its  work  in 
a  different  way. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  of 
this  to  learn  that  while  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Santa  Ana  is  putting  aside 
its  collection-basket,  one  of  our  churches, 
not  a  great  distance  from  us,  has  just 
introduced  a  new  kind  of  collection 
plate.  The  peculiar  merit  of  this  new 
invention  is  destined  to  make  the  in- 
ventor ecclesiastically  immortal.  When 
the  coin  is  dropped  thereon  it  gives  forth 
a  sound  the  beauty  of  which  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  coin.  Under  the 
burden  of  a  copper  it  literally  groans. 
When  a  fifty-cent  piece  is  dropped  on  it, 
it  begins  to  sing,  and  a  good-sized  gold 
piece  creates  a  music  that  might  well  be 
thought  to  come  from  above.  The  only 
drawback  to  this  thing  is  that  it  reminds 
one  of  Tetzel's  famous  box  that  he  car- 
ried with  him  when  he  proclaimed  the 
indulgences  in  the  name  of  Pope  Leo  X, 
on  the  cover  of  which  was  written : 

"As  the  money  in  the  box  doth  ring, 
So  the  soul  out  of  purgatory  dotli  spring." 

Los  Angeles  —  First  Church.  —  This 
church  reopened  after  summer  vacation 
on  September  12th,  repairs  and  renova- 
tion preventing  the  resumption  of  serv- 
ices at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The 
service  on  this  first  day  was  conducted 
by  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones,  as  Mr.  Hodgin's 
mother  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death 
in  Pasadena,  and  he  could  not  be  present. 
She  passed  away  the  following  day,  the 
funeral  taking  place  on  Wednesday  from 
the  Friend's  Church,  Pasadena. 

On  Sunday,  September  19th,  Mr. 
Hodgin  occupied  his  pulpit,  and  preached 
a  strong  sermon  on  ''The  Mission  of  the 
Unitarian  Church."  Though  the  day  was 
hot,  a  good  congregation  was  in  attend- 
ance, and  all  enjoyed  coming  together 
again  after  what  Mr.  Hodgin  pronounced 
''too  long  a  vacation." 

#    *    * 

No! 

"No!"    he    said,    and    none   tlien   knew 
The  sacrifice  it   meant, 
Nor  how  a  soul  to  greatness  grew 
Through   this   relinquishment. 
— Harold  S.  Symmes  in  September  American. 
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This  department  conducted  by  William  Maxwell. 

[All  books  reviewed  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian are  on  sale  at,  or  may  be  ordered  through, 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Headquarters,  southwest 
corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.] 


Go     FORAVARD.      By     J.    E.    Miller,    author    of 

"Silent  Times."     With  illustrations  in  color 

by  W.  K.  Goble.     New  York.     Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  &  Company.     50  cents. 

"While  we  live  we  must  be  moving  on.    When 

we  stop,  we  begin  to  die.    Eest  is  necessary,  but 

only  to  renew  our  strength  that  we  may  press 

on  again.     An  anchor  is  needful  for  a  ship,  but 

anchoring  is  not  a  ship's  business;    it  is  built 

for  sailing.     A  man  is  made  for  struggle  and 

effort,  not    for    ease    and    loitering,"  says  Dr. 

Miller. 

It  is  a  tasteful  little  book,  with  dainty  cov- 
ers, attractive  type,  and  containing  a  series  of 
unusually  pleasing  pictures  in  full  color,  by  a 
talented  artist. 

The  Master's  Friendships.    By  J.  E.  Miller. 
New   York.      Thomas   Y.    Crowell   &   Com- 
pany.   30  cents. 
The    author    discusses    an    interesting   human 

phase  of  Jesus's  early  life,  in  a  thoughtful  way. 

Full  of  suggestion  and  inspiration. 

What  They  Did  with  Themselves.     By  Er- 
nest H.   Abbott.     New  York.     Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company.     30  cents. 
Lenten   meditations   upon   the   occupation   of 
various  people  who   were  intimately  concerned 
with  the  betrayal  and  death  of  Christ.    A  strik- 
ing series  of  parallel  studies. 

Why    Grow    Old?     By   O.    S.    Marden.      New 
York.     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.    30 
cents. 
Originally  contributed  as  an  editorial  to  Suc- 
cess magazine,  this  has  "struck  fire"  in  many 
quarters,  and    will   continue    to    do    so    in   pub- 
lished form.     It  is  a  strong  message    from    a 
virile  writer. 

Christmas  Builders.  By  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell.  50  cents. 
The  good  old  fashion,  inaugurated  by  Dick- 
ens, of  bringing  out  a  little  book  especially  for 
Christmas,  has  been  persisted  in  by  some  writ- 
ers of  to-day  with  pleasing  results.  Take,  for 
example,  the  present  little  book  by  a  New  York 
clergyman  and  writer.  Its  whole  suggestion 
from  cover  to  colophon — aided  by  unusually 
skillful  typography — is  of  the  holly  and  Yule- 
tide.  And  this  exterior  dress  but  bears  out  the 
message  of  the  text  itself.  It  is  a  Christmas 
sermon — a  vigorous  protest  against  the  present- 
day  spirit,  which  seeks  to  burden  this  holiday 
under  a  constantly  increasing  mass  of  care  and 
commercialism;  and  a  plea  for  a  return  of  the 
old-time  ideals  and  spirit. 


Christianity,  Its  Nature  and  Its  Truth, 
By  Arthur  S.  Peake,  D.  D.  New  York. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.  $1.25. 
Books  such  as  this  will  always  remain  a  puz- 
zle to  the  minds  of  Unitarians.  The  purpose 
of  the  author  is  to  reconcile  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity with  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  it 
by  scientific  writers,  and  to  leave  the  reader, 
provided  he  is  an  orthodox  Christian,  satisfied 
in  the  belief  that  he  is  firmly  established  in  a 
faith  that  is  both  logical  and  reasonable.  Mr. 
Peake  is  good  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  does 
not  go  very  far.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
admit  that  much  of  the  so-called  Christianity 
as  preached  from  many  pulpits  every  Sunday 
morning  is  hopelessly  antiquated,  the  relic  of 
a  by-gone  day,  and  then  clear  away  the  dead 
timber  that  impedes  the  path  of  religious 
progress.  Eeduced  to  residual  values,  Mr. 
Peake's  views  are  almost  as  indefinite  as  those 
of  Lyman  Abbott,  in  matters  of  theology. 

PiNOCCHio.  The  Adventures  of  a  Little  Wood- 
en Boy.  By  Carlo  Collodi.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Joseph  Walker.  New 
York.      Thomas   Y.    Crowell    &    Company. 

$1,00. 

"Pinocchio"  has  had  an  immense  popularity 
in  Italy,  where  the  sales  have  totaled  nearly  a 
million  copies  in  twenty  years.  Every  bookshop 
has  its  stack  of  copies,  and  few  and  far  be- 
tween are  the  boys  who  do  not  know  off-hand 
about   the  puppet's   marvelous  adventures. 

Pinocchio  himself  was  carved  originally  out 
of  a  log  of  hard  wood,  and  his  head  must  have 
been  made  from  the  hardest  portion;  for  it 
requires  many  experiences — some  of  them  not 
altogether  pleasant — to  make  him  see  the 
beauty  of  taking  advice.  From  first  to  last  he 
lives  in  the  realm  of  the  topsy-turvy,  equal  to 
that  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  or  Jack  of 
beanstalk  fame.  He  mingles  with  people,  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  marionettes,  by  turns,  on  a 
plane  of  perfect  intimacy.  He  rivals  Jonah  by 
being  swallowed  by  a  big  fish,  and  living  to  teU 
the  tale.  And  at  last,  by  dint  of  having  lived 
much  and  widely,  he  becomes  a  real  live  flesh- 
and-blood  boy  of  the  most  approved  pattern. 
Here  the  story  ends,  very  fittingly,  for  we  feel 
sure  that  the  new  Pinocchio  would  not  be  half 
as  droll  and  fascinating  as  his  wooden  ances.tor. 

The  translation  is  smooth-flowing  and  faith- 
ful, and  numerous  colored  pictures  aid  in  mak- 
ing very  real  the  life  and  adventures  of  this 
famous  marionette. 

The  Mind  of  Christ.     By  T.  Calvin  McClel- 
land.    New  York,     Thomas  Y.   Crowell  & 
Company.     $1.25. 
For  one  who  wishes  to  be  happy  on  the  be- 
liefs of  orthodox  Christianity,  and  at  the   same 
time    pose   as   a   liberal   religious   thinker,    this 
book    will    be    most    helpful.      Otherwise,    not. 
The     author     is     always     true     to     orthodoxy, 
although   at   times   he  flirts  with  Unitarianism 
dreadfully.      While   the   volume,   which   is   well 
written,  will  have  a  large  sale  no  doubt,  it  is 
hardly   likely   that    it   will   find    many   readers, 
among  the  followers  of  Channing,  Parker  and 
Emerson. 
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Warned. — A  deaf  but  pious  English 
lady  visiting  a  small  country  town  in 
Scotland  went  to  church  armed  with  an 
ear  trumpet.  The  elders  had  never  seen 
one  and  viewed  it  with  suspicion  and  un- 
easiness. After  a  short  consultation  one 
of  them  went  up  to  the  lady  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  services  and  Avagging 
his  finger  at  her  warningly,  whispered: 
"One  toot  and  ye're  oot!" — Woman's 
Journal. 

The  unfortunate  paterfamilias  had  a 
family  of  ten,  of  both  sorts  and  all  sizes, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
find  bread  and  butter  for  them  all.  When 
there  were  signs  of  the  approach  of  an- 
other olive  branch,  he  broke  this  gently 
to  his  children ;  they  received  the  news 
in  silence,  except  one  missie  of  ten  sum- 
mers, who  said,  with  a  sigh :  ''Well,  I 
suppose  it  can't  be  helped,  papa,  but 
there's  lots  of  things  we  wanted  more." 

''Can  you  tell  me  what  steam  isf 
asked  the  examiner. 

"Why,  sure  sir,"  replied  Patrick  con- 
fidently. "Steam  is,  why — er, — it's 
wather  that's  gone  crazy  wid  the  heat." 

En  Famille. — AVillie,  a  little  country 
boy,  six  years  of  age,  was  taken  one  Sun- 
day night  to  a  large  city  church,  where 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  a  vested  choir. 
To  his  mother's  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion, he  not  only  kept  wide  awake,  but 
seemed  greatly  interested  in  every  part 
of  the  service.  At  its  close  he  turned 
to  her  and  said,  "I  like  this  church;  it 
is  no  nice  to  watch  the  preacher  when 
he  comes  out  with  all  his  wives  in  their 
n i gh t go wn s . ' ' — Harp er's  Magazin e . 

One  on  the  Jury. — "Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,"  said  the  prosecuting  barrister, 
"this  prisoner  is  an  unmitigated  scoun- 
drel;  he  acknowledges  it.  And  yet, 
thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  common  law, 
he  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury 
of  his  peers." — Law  Student's  Helper. 

A  gentleman  in  Yorkshire  one  day  took 
his  little  boy  out  for  a  walk;  but  the 
boy,  from  some  cause  or  other  got  lost, 
and,  meeting  a  policeman,  tearfully 
asked :  "Please,  master,  have  you  seen  a 
man  without  a  little  boy?  'Cause,  if  you 
have,  I'm  that  little  boy."  —  Dundee 
Weekly  News. 


NEW  HYMN  BOOKS  FOR  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Charles  W.  Wendte. 
50  cents  per  single  copy;  10  cents  postage. 

Same  price  to  Sunday-schools,  but  when 
ordered  in  quantities  George  H.  Ellis  &  Co. 
will  pay  transportation.  A  few  copies  are 
for  sale  at  Unitarian  Headquarters. 


Twenty-eight  copies  of  "The  Carol"  in 
fairly  good  condition  to  be  given  to  any 
Sunday-school  needing  them.  Please  ad- 
dress Headquarters,  Geary  and  Franklin 
streets,   San  Francisco. 


BOOKS    ON    SALE  AT   UNITARIAN 
HEADQUARTERS. 

Post- 
Price,     age. 
The  New  Theology  $1  50     $0  08 

R.  J.  Campbell. 
The  Way  to  Happiness 1  25  06 

T.  R.  Slicer. 
Happiness   1  25  06 

Carl  Hilty. 
The  Church  of  To-day 75  07 

J.  H.  Crooker. 
A  Book  of  Prayers 1  50  10 

C.  G.  Ames. 
The  Soul  of  the  Bible 1  25  10 

U.  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Origin    and    Character    of    the 
Bible 1  20  15 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 


TRACTS    FOR    FREE    DISTRIBUTION 

At  Unitarian  Headquarters, 
Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


The  Real  Presence  of  the  Living  God. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D. 
The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life. 

Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 
Is  There  a  Righteous  God? 

Thomas  Van  Ness. 
The  Unitarian  Purpose. 

Howard  N.  Brown. 
What  is  "Evangelical"? 

Augustus  P.  Reccord. 
Real  Christianity. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 
The  Bible  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Thought. 

Henry  Wilder  Foote. 
Divine  Because  Human. 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
The    Five    Fundamental    Principles    of    Our 
Faith. 

Charles  W.  Casson. 
Good  Tidings. 

Ellen  S.  Bulfinch. 
Concerning  Religion. 

Andrew  D.  White. 
The  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Jesus  of 
History. 

J.    Estlin   Carpenter. 
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A  Brief  Account  of  Unitarianism. 

Brooke  Herford. 
Twentieth  Century  Revelation. 

Edward  D.  Towle. 
What  is  Heaven?     (Short.) 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
How  to  get  Eternal  Life.     (Short.) 

^ames  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D. 
Sureties  of  Life  after  Death.     (Short.) 

Edward  P.   Pressey. 
The  Belief  of  Count  Leon  Tolstoi.     (Short.) 

Count  Leon  Tolstoi. 
An  Outline  of  Unitarian  Thought.     (Short.) 

George  Croswell  Cressey,  D.  D. 
The  Thorn  Bearer.     (Short.) 

William   C.  Gannett. 
What   Unitarian   Parents   can   Teach   Their 
Children. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D. 
The  Influence  of  Unitarianism  in  the  Church 
Universal. 

Edward  G.  Spencer. 
A  Reasonable  Easter. 

Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce. 
Do   You   Believe  in  Human,  Nature  or  Do 
You  Not? 

Charles  E.  St.  John. 
Songs  in  Exile, 

Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 
The  Reproach  of  Christ. 

William  H.  Lyon,  D.  D. 
Why  We  Should  be  Loyal  to  Unitarianism. 

Prof.  Francis  A.  Christie. 
The  Passing  of  Calvinism. 

James  T.  Bixby. 
Wonderful  Hope. 

C.  F.  Dole. 
Church-Going. 

G.  F.  Hoar. 
The  Position  and  Function  of  the  Church. 

J.  C.  Haynes. 
From  Doubt  .to  Confidence  in  Religion. 

J.  W.  Rowlett,  D.  D. 
How  About  the  MoralMan? 

Roderick  Stebbins. 
The  Healing  Power. 

C.  G.  Ames. 
Church  of  the  Modern  Spirit.  ^. 

C.  W.  Casson. 
Three    Centuries    of   Unitarianism    in    Hun- 
gary. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Resources  Against  Discouragements. 
The  Bible. 

J.  A.   Cruzan. 
Reasons  for  Faith  in  Immortality. 

Thos.  Van  Ness. 
Liberal  Church  of  To-day. 

F.  W.  Perkins. 
Christ  Birth  Poem. 

W.  C.  Gannett.        : 
Miracles. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 
Church  Attendance. 

L.  G.  Wilson. 
Fulfilment  of  Citizenship. 

A.  W.  A. 
Christianity  is  a  Life.     (T.ast  published.) 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 


OUR  NATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


With  headquarters  in  the  building  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  25  Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Local  offices  at  104  East  Twentieth  Street, 
New  York  City;  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  San 
Francisco,   Cal. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Founded  in   1825. 

The  chief  missionary  organization  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  Americgi.  It  supports 
missionaries,  establishes  and  maintains 
churches,  holds  conventions,  aids  in  building 
meeting-houses,  publishes  books,  tracts,  and 
devotional   works. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.    Lewis    G.   Wilson. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Francis  H.  Lincoln,   Esq. 

Publication  Agent,  Mr.  C.  L.  Stebbins. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society. 

Founded  in  1827. 

Maintained  by  the  Unitarian  churches  to 
promote  religious  and  moral  education.  Pub- 
lishes manuals  and  tracts,  issues  a  Sunday- 
school  paper,  holds  conventions,  carries  on  a 
book-room.  Branch  at  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 

President,   Rev.   Edward  A.   Horton. 

Treasurer,  Mr.   Richard  C.   Humphreys. 

Superintendent  of  Book-room,  Mr.  Philip  C. 
McMurdie. 

National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women. 

Organized   in    1890. 

Promotes  the  local  organization  of  the 
women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  mis- 
sionary and  denominational  work. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Clerk,  Miss 
Florence  Everett. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Lucia  C.   Noyes. 

Young  People's  Religious  Union. 

Organized   in   1896, 

Promotes  the  organization  of  the  young 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  for  "Truth, 
Worship,   and   Service." 

Address  correspondence  to  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Grace  R.  Torr. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  O.  Arthur  McMurdie. 

Unitarian  Temperance  Society. 

Organized  in  1886. 

The  practical  working  committee  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  to  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance  by  publishing  and  freely  dis- 
tributing pamphlets  and  tracts,  arranging  for 
conferences,  and  sending  speakers  upon  re- 
quest to  give  addres.«ies  on  various  phases 
of  the  temperance  question. 

Address  correspondence  to  the  President, 
Rev.   Joseph   H.   Crooker,  D.  D. 

Address  contributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Charles  H.   Stearns. 
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FREMONT    HOTEL 

Corner  Fourth  and  Olive  Sts. 
LOS  ANGELES,  GAL, 


A  First-class  Family  and  Tourist  Hotel  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Elevated  and 
commanding.  Appointments  and  cuisine 
excellent.     Rates  reasonable. 

THOS,  PASCOE,  -  -  Proprietor 

Send  for  booklet  on  Galifornia 


Geo.  H.  Murdock 


C.  Percy  Murdock 


GEO.  H.  MURDOCK  CS,  SON 

INSURANCE 

FIRE  —  MARINE  —  LIFE  — 

ACCIDENT  —  LIABILITY 


256  Montgomery  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Pacific  Unitarian 

School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Students  prepared  for  the  work  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Ministry,  in 
connection  with  the  rich  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  University  of 
California  and  by  other  Divinity 
Schools  at  Berkeley. 


For  Register  and  a  Pamphlet  on 
"The  Choice  of  a  Life- Work,"  ad- 
dress the  Dean 

REV.    EARL    MORSE    WILBUR 

Dana  St,  and  Alston  Way^  Berkeley^  Gal. 


Bank  Bond 


"Look  for  the  Watermark." 

UNEQUALED    FOR    BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Manufactured  for 

BONESTELL    &     CO. 

California's  Leading  Paper  House 

118  to  124  First  Street 


Fisher  CS.  Co.  (inc.) 

HATTERS    AND 
FURNISHERS 

728  Market  St San  Francisco 

V/.W.  MONTAGUE  CBi  CO. 

STOVES,  METALS, 

IRON  PIPE,  MANTELS. 
GRATES  AND  TILING 

Manufacturers  of 
STAMPED    CORRUGATED   IRON 


557  Market  Street 
San  Francisco         -        -        -  California 
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